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A   PBOLOGUE — BEING  A  DISH  OF  VILLAGE  CHAT. 

We  ard  going  to  talk  in  the  ensuing  chapters  of  what  was 
going  on  in  Chapelizod  about  a  hundred  years  ago.  In  those 
days  it  was  the  gayest  and  prettiest  of  the  outpost  villages 
in  which  old  Dublin  took  a  complacent  pride.  The  poplars 
which  stood  in  military  rows  here  and  there,  just  showed  a 
glimpse  of  formality  among  the  orchards  and  old  limber  that 
lined  the  banks  of  the  river  and  the  valley  of  the  Liffey  with 
a  lively  sort  of  richness.  The  broad  old  street  looked  hos* 
pitable  and  merry,  with  steep  roofs  and  many  colored  hall 
doors.  The  jolly  old  inn,  just  beyond  the  turnpike  at  the 
sweep  of  the  road,  leading  over  the  buttressed  bridges  by 
the  mill,  was  first  to  welcome  the  excursionist  from  Dublin, 
under  the  sign  of  the  Phoenix.  There,  in  the  grand  wain- 
scotted  back  parlor,  with  **  the  great  and  good  King  William," 
in  his  robe,  garter,  periwig  and  -sceptre,  presiding  in  the 
panel  over  the  chimney  piece,  and  confronting  the  large 
projecting  window,  through  which  the  river,  and  the  daffo- 
!  dils,  and  the  summer  foliage  looked  so  bright  and  quiet,  the 
1  Aldermen  of  Skinner 's-alley — a  club  of  the  **  true  blue '* 
'  dje,  as  old  as  the  Jacobite  wars  of  the  previous- century — 
the  corporation  of  Shoemakers,  or  of  Tailors,  or  the  Free- 
iiiabons,  or  the  musical  clubs,  loved  to  dine  at  the  stately 
j  Lour  of  five,  and  deliver  their  jokes,  sentimeuts,  songs,  and 
•  wisdom,  on  a  pleasant  summer  evening.  Alas  !  the  inn  is  as 
\   clean  gone  as  the  guests — a  dream  of  the  shadow  of  smoke. 
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Lately,  too,  came  down  the  old  "  Salmon  Honse,"  so  called 
from  the  blazonry  of  that  noble  fish  upon  its  painted  sign- 
board— at  the  othef  end  of  the  town,  that,  with  a  couple 
more,  wheeled  out  at  right  angles  from  the  line  of  the  broad 
street^  and  directly  confronting  the  passenger  from  Dublin, 
gave  to  it  something  of  ihe  character  of  a  square,  and  just 
loft  room  for  the  high  road  and  Martin's  row  to  slip  between 
its  flank  and  the  orchard  that  overtopped  the  river  wall. 

Then  there  was  the  village  church,  with  its  tower  dark  and 
rustling  from  base  to  summit,  with  thick  piled,  bowering 
ivy.  The  royal  arms  cut  in  bold  relief  in  the  broad  stone 
over  the  porch — where,  pray,  is  that  stone  now,  the  me- 
mento of  its  old  viceregal  dignity?  The  "Ecclesiastical 
Cominissiotiers  "  have  done  th*eir  office  here.  The  tower, 
indeed,  remains,  with  half  its  antique  growth  of  ivy  gone; 
but  the  body  of  the  church  is  new,  and  I  miss  the  old-fash- 
ioned square  pews  distributed  by  a  traditional  tenure 
among  the  families  and  dignitaries  of  the  town  and  vicinage, 
and  sigh  for  the  rum,  old,  clumsy  reading-desk  and  pulpit,- 
grown  dearer  from  the  lotig  and  hopeless  separation  ;  and 
wonder  where  the  tables  of  the  Tien  Commandments,  in* long 
gold  letters  of  Queen  Anne's  date,  upon  a  vivid  blue  ground  : 
arched  above,  and  flanking  the  communion-table,  with  its  tall 
queer  rails,  and  fifty  other  things  that  appeared  to  me  in  my 
non-age,  as  stable  as  the  earth,  and  as  sacred  as  the  heavens, 
are  gone  to,  " 

As  for  the  barracks  of  the  Royal  Irish  Artillery,  the  great 
gate  leading  into  the  parade  ground,  by  .the  river  side,  and 
all  that,  I  believe  that  grim  giant  factory,  which  is  now  the 
grand  feature  of  the  centre  of  Chapelizod,  throbbing  all  over 
with  steam,  and  whizzing  with  wheels,  and  vomiting  pitchy 
smoke,  has  swallowed  them  up. 

A  line  of  houses  fronting  this — old  familiar  faces — still 
look  blank  and  regretfully  forth,  through  their  glassy  eyesa 
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upon  the  ehanged  flkseae.    How  different  the  ooi^pan;  they 
kept  some  ninqty  or  a  hundred  years  ago  ? 

Where  is  the  mill,  too,  standing  fast  hy  the  hridge^  the 
manorial  appendage  of  the  town,  which  I  loved  in  my  hoy-;, 
hood  for  its  gaunt  and  ersKy  aspect  and  dinii  interior,  w)ienoe 
the  clapper  kept  time  mysteriously  to  the  drone  of  the  mill- 
sluice  ?  I  think  it  is  gone.  Surely  thcU  confounded  thing 
can't  he  my  venerahle  old  friend  in  masquerade  ! 

But  haog  it !  I  can't  expect  you,  my  reader,  to  potter 
about  with  me,  all  the  summer  day,  through  this  melancholy 
and  mangled  old  town,  with  a  canopy  of  factory  soot  between 
your  head  and  the  pleasant  sky.  One  glanc  e,  however,  be- 
fore you  gOy  at  .the  village  tree— -that  stalworth  elm.  It  has 
not  grown  an  inch  these  hundred  years.  It  does  not  look  a 
day  older  than  it  did  fifty  years  ago,  I  can  tell  you.  There 
he  stands  the  same^  and  yet  a  stranger  in  the  place  of  his 
birth,  in  a  new  order '  of  things,  joyless,  busy,  transformed 
Chapelizod.  Thou  hast  a  story,  too,  to  tell,  tnou  slighted 
and  solitary  sage,  if  only  the.  winds  would  steal  it  musically 
forth,  like  the  secret  of  Midas  from  the  moaning  reeds. 

When  your  humble  servant,  ^e  compiler  of  this  narra- 
tive, was  a  boy  some  fourteen  years  old,  it  came  to  pass  that 
he  was  spending  a  pleasapt  week  of  his  holidays  with  his 
benign  uncle  and  godfather,  the.  curate  of  Chapelizod.  On 
the  second  day  of  his,  or  rather  my  sojourn  (I  take  leave  to 
return  to  the  first  person),  there  was  a  notable  funeral  of  an 
old  lady.  Her  name  was  Darby,  and  her  journey  to  her  last 
home  was  very  considerable,  being  made  in  a  hearse,  by 
easy  stages,  from  her  house  at  Lisnabane,  in  the  couuty  of 
Siigo,  to  the  churchyard  of  Chapelizod.  '  There  was  a  great 
flat  stone  over  that  small  parcel  of  the  rector's  freehold, 
which  the  family  held  by  a  tenure,  not  of  lives,  but  of  deaths, 
renewable  for  ever.  So  that  my  uuQle  had  little  trouble  in 
satisfying  himself  of  the  identity  of  this  ^arrow  tenement,  to 
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which  Leviiiel  Mattoz,  the  sexton,  led  him  as  straight  and 
confidently  as  he  would  to  the  communion  table. 

MjT  nncle,  therefore,  fiated  the  sexton's  presentment,  and 
the  work  commenced  forthwith.  I  don't  know  whether  all 
hoys  have  the  same  liking  for  horrors  which  I  am  conscious 
of  having  possessed— I  only  know  that  I  liked  the  church- 
yard, and  deciphering  tombstones,  and  watching  the  labors 
of  the  sexton,  and  bearing  the  old-world  village  talk  that 
often  got  up  over  the  relics. 

When  this  particular  grave  was  pretty  nearly  finished — it 
lay  from  east  to  wes*t--a  lot  of  earth  fell  out  at  the  northern 
side,  where  an  old  coffin  had  lain,  and  good  store  of  brown 
dust  and  grimy  bones,  and  the  yellow  skull  itself  came 
tumbling  jibout  the  sexton's  feet.  These  fossils,  after  his 
wont,  he  lifted  decently  with  the  point  of  his  shovel,  and 
pitched  into  a  little  nook  beside  the  great  mound  of  mould 
at  top. 

"  Be  the  powers  o'  war  !  here's  a  batthered  headpiece  for 
yez,"  said  young  Tim  Moran,  who  had  picked  up  the  crani- 
um, and  was  eyeing  it  curiously,  turning  it  round  the  while. 

"  Show  it  here,  Tim  ;"  *♦  let  me  look,"  cried  two  or  three 
neighbors,  getting  round  as  quickly  as  they  could. 
^"  Oh  !  murdher  1"  said  one, 

"  Oh !  be  the  powers  o'  Moll  Kelly  !"  cried  another. 

"  That  poor  fellow  got  no  chance  for  his  life,  at  all,  at  all !" 
said  Tim. 

"  That  was  a  bullet,"  said  one  of  them,  putting  his  finger 
into  a  clean  circular  aperture  as  large  as  a  half-penny. 

"  An'  look  at  them  two  cracks.     Och,  murther  !" 

**  Aich  o'  them  a  wipe  iv  a  poker." 

Mattocks  had  climbed  nimbly  to  the  upper  level,  and 
taking  the  skull  in  his  fist,  turned  it  about  this  way  and  that, 
curiously.  But  though  -he  was  no  chicken,  his  memory  did 
not  go  far  enough  back  to  throw  any  light  upon  the  matter. 
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"  Coald  it  be  ihe  Mattross  that  was  shot  in  the  year  '90, 
na  I  often  heerd,  for  sthrikin'  his  captain  ?"  suggested  a  by- 
stander. 

"  Oh !  that  poor  fellow's  buried  round  by  the  north  aide 
of  the  churoh,"  said  Mattocks,  still  eyeing  the  skull.  **  It 
could  not  be  Counsellor  Gallagher,  that  was  kilt  in  the  jewel 
with  Colonel  Buck-^e  was  shot  in  the  head — ^bud  it  could 
not  be — augh !  not  at  all/' 

"  Why  not,  Misther  Mattocks  ?" 

"No,  nor  the  Mattrosa  neither.  This,  ye  see,  is  a  dhry 
bit  o'  the  yard  here  ;  there's  ould  Darby's  coffin,  at  the  bot- 
tom, down  i^ere,  sound  enough  \p  stand  on,  as  you  see,  wid 
a  plank  ;  an'  he  was  buried  in  the  year  '93.  Why,  look  at 
the  coffin  {his  skull  belongs  to,  'tid  go  into  powdher  between 
your  fingers ;  'tis  nothin*  but  tindher." 

'*  I  believe  you're  right,  Mr.  Mattocks." 

"  Phiat !  to  be  sure.  'Tis  longer  undher  ground  by  thirty 
years,  good,  or  more  maybe." 

Just  then  the  slim  figure  of  my  tall  mild  uncle,  the  curate, 
appeared,  and  his  long  thin  legs,  in  black  worsted  stockings 
and  knee-breeches,  stepped  reverently  and  lightly  among  the 
graves.  The  men  raised  their  hats,  and  Mattocks  jumped 
lightly  into  the  grave  again,  while  my  uncle  returned  their 
salute  with  the  sad  sort  of  a  smile,  a  regretful  kindness, 
which  he  never  exceeded,  in  these  solemn  precincts. 

It  was  his  custom  to  care  very  tenderly  for  the  bon6s 
tamed  up  by  the  sexton,  and  to  wait  with  an  awful  solicitude 
until,  after  the  reading  of  the  funeral  service,  he  saw  them 
gently  replaced,  as  nearly  as  might  be,  in  their  old  bed ; 
and  discouraging  all  idle  curiosity  or.  levity  respecting  them, 
with  a  solemn  rebuke,  which  all  respected.  Therefore  it 
was,  that  so  soon  as  he  appeared  the  skull  was,  in  Hibernian 
phrase,  "  dropt  like  a  hot  potato,"  and  the  grave-digger  be- 
took himself  to  his  spade  ao  nimbly. 

•«  Oh  !  Uncle  Charles,"  I  said,  taking  lila  \i«DA,  «a.\\^%^ 
1* 
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iDg  him  towards  the  foot  of  the  grave ;  *'  saoli  a  wonderful 
skull  has  come  up  !  It  is  shot  through  with  a  bullet,  and 
cracked  with  a  poker,  besides." 

-*  'Tis  thrue  for  him,  your  Raverence;  he  was  murthered 
twiste  over,  whoever  he  was-^-rest  his  sowl  ;**  and  the  sex- 
ton, who  had  nearly  completed  his  work,  got  out  of  the  grave 
again,  and  raising  the  brown  relic  with  great  reverence,  out 
of  regard  for  my  good  uncle,  he  turiaed  it  about  slowly  be- 
fore the  eyes  of  the  curate,  who  scrutinized  it,  from  a  little 
disifcance,  with  a  sort  of  melancholy  horror. 

**  Yes,  Lemuel,- '"said  my  uncle,  still  holding  my  hand, 
**  'twas  undoubtedly  a  mucider  ;  ay,  indeed  I  He  sustained 
two  heavy  blows,  beVide  that  gunshot  through  the  head." 
i  ^V'Twasn't  a  gunshot,  sir  ;  why  the  hole  'id  take  in  a  grape- 
shot,"  said  an  old  fellow,  just  from  behind  my  uncle,  in  a 
pensioner's  cocked-hat,  leggings,  and  long  old-world  red 
frock-cpat,  speaking  with  a  harsh  reedy  voice,  and  a  grim 
sort  of  reserved  smile. 

I  moved  a  little  aside,  with  a  sort  of  ihriH,  to  give  him 
freer  access  to  my  imcle,  in  the  hope  that  he  might,  perhaps, 
throw  a  light  upon  the  history  of  this  remarkable  memorial. 

"You  don't  think  it  a  bullet  wound,  sir  ?"  said  my  uncle, 
mildly,  and  touching  his  hat*— for  coming  of  a  military  stock 
himself,  he  always  treated  an  old  soldier  with  uncommon 
respect.  .    '  > 

"Why,  please  your  Raverence,"  replied  the  man,  recip- 
rocating his  courtesy  ;  "  I  know  it^a  not." 

^  And  what  if  it,  then,  my  good  man  ?"  interrogated  the 
isezton,  as  one  in  authority,  and  standing  on  his  own  dung-hill. 
"  "  The  trepan,"  said  the  fogey,  in  the  tone  in  which  he'd 
have  cried  "attention  "  to  a  raw  recruit,  without  turning  hia 
head,  and  with  a  scfornful  momentary  skew-glance  from  his 
gray  eye. 

"  And  do  you  know  whose  skuH  that  was,  sir  ?"  asked  the 
Mxate.  '  ■  ■         •*  .-.!■.. 
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"  Ay  do  I,  sir,  wdl"  with  the  same  quieer  smile,  he  an- 
swered. "  Come,  now,  you're  a  grave-digger,  my  fine  fel- 
low," he  continued,  accosting  the  sexton  cynically  ;  "how 
lung  do  you  suppose  that  skull's  been  under  ground  ?" 

"  Long  enough  ;  but  not  so  long,  my  fine  fellow,  as  your's 
has  been  above  ground." 

"  Well,  you're  right  there,  for  I  seen  him  buried,"  and  he 
took  the  skull  from  the  sexton's  hands  ;  **  and  I'll  tell  you 
more,  there  was  some  dry  eyes,  too,"  at  his  funeral— ha,  ha, 
ha!" 

"  You  were  a  resident  of  the  town,  then  ?"  said  my  uncle, 
who  did  not  like  the  turn  his  recollections  were  taking. 

"  Ay,  sir,  that  I  was,"  he  replied  ;  "  see  that  broken  tooth, 
there — the  minute  I  seen  it,  I  remembered  it  like  this  morn- 
ing— I  could  swear  to  it — ^when  he  laughed  ;  ay,  and  that 
sharp  comer  to  it — hang  him,'*  and  he  twirled  the  loose 
tooth,  the  last  but  two  of  all  its  fellows,  from  its  socket,  and 
chucked  it  into  the  grave. 

•*  And  were  you — ^you  weren't  in  the  army,  then  .^"  in- 
quired the  curate,  who  could  not  understand  the  sort  of  scoff- 
ing dislike  he  seemed  to  bear  it. 

"  Be  my  faith  I  was  so^  sir — the  Royal  lush  Artillery," 
replied  he,  promptly. 

"  And  in  what  capacity  ?"  pursued  his  Reverence.' 

•*  Drummer,"  answered  the  mulberry-faced  veteran. 

**  Ho  I — Drummer  ?  That's  a  good  time  ago,  I  dare  say," 
said  my  uncle,  looking  on  him  reflectively. 

•*  Well,  so  it  is,  not  far  off  fifty  years,"  answered  he. 
*  He  was  a  hard- headed  codger,  he  was  ;  but  you  see  the 
sprig  of  shillelagh  was  too  hard  for  him^ — ^ha,  ha,  ha !"  and  he 
gave  the  skull  a  smart  knock  with  his  walking-cane,  as  he 
grinned  .at  it,  and  wagged  his  head. 

*'  Gently,  gently,  my  good  man,"  said  the  curate,  placing 
his  hand  hastily  on  his  arm,  for  the  knock  was  harder  than 
was  needed  for  the  purpose  of  demonstration. 
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**  You  see,  sir,  at  that  time,  obx  Colon  el- in-Chief  was  my 
Lord  Blackwater,**  continued  the  old  soldier,  "  not  that  we 
often  seen  him,  for  he  lived  in  France  mostly  ;  the  Colonel- 
en- Second  was  General  Chattesworth,  and  Colonel  Stafford 
was  Lieutenant-Colonel,  and  under  him  Major  O'Neill ;  Cap- 
tains, four — Cluffe,  Devereux,  Barton,  and  Burgh;  First 
Lieutenants — ^Puddock,  Delany,  Saokyille,  and  Armstrong, 
Second  Lieutenants — Salt,  Barher,  LLllyman,  and  Pringle  ; 
Lieutenant  Fireworkers — O'Flaherty  ** 

**  I  beg  your  pardon,"  interposed  my  uncle,  ***  Fireworker^ 
did  you  say  V* 

"  Yes,  sir.*' 

**  And  what,  pray,  does  a  Lieutenant  Fireioorker  mean  ?" 

"  Why,  Law  bless  you,  sir  !  a  Fireworker !  'twas  his  busi- 
ness to  see  that  the  men  loaded,  sarved,  laid,  and  fired  the 
gun  all  right.  But  that  doesn't  signify  ;  you  see  this  old 
skull,  sir  :  well,  'twas  a  nine  days'  wonder,  and  the  queerest 
business  you  ever  heard  tell  of.  Why,  sir,  the  women  were 
frightened  out  of  their  senses,  and  the  men  puzzled  but  o' 
their  wits— they  wor — ^ha,  ha,  ha  I  and  I  can  tell  you  all  about 
it — a  mighty  black  and  bloody  business  it  was  " 

**  I — I  beg  your  pardon,  sir ;  but  I  think — ^yes — the  fune- 
ral has  arrived ;  and  for  the  present,  I  must  bid  you  good- 
morning." 

And  so  my  uncle  hurried  to  the  church,  where  he  assumed 
his  gown,  and  the  solemn  rite  proceeded. 

When  all  was  over,  my  uncle,  after  his  wont,  waited  until 
he  had  seen  the  disturbed  remains  re  deposited  decently  in 
their  place  ;  and  then,  having  disrobed,  I  saw  him  look  with 
some  interest  about  the  church  yard,  and  I  knew  'twas  in 
quest  of  the  old  soldier. 

"  I  saw  him  go  away  during  the  funerd,"  I  said. 

"  Ay,  the  old  pensioner,"  said  my  uncle,  peering  al.out  in 
quest  of  him. 

And  we  walked  through  the  town,  and  over  the  bridge 
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and  we  saw  noihing  of  his  oockcd-hat  and  red  alngle-breasted 
frock,  and  retarned  rather  disappointed  to  tea. 

I  ran  into  the  back  room  which  commanded  the  church- 
yard in  the  hope  of  seeing  the  old  fellow  once  more,  with  his 
cane  shouldered,  grinning  among  the  tombstones  in  the 
evening  sun.  But  there  was  no  sign  of  him,  or  indeed  of 
anj  one  else  there.  So  I  returned,  just  as  my  uncle,  having 
made  the  tea,  shut  down  the  lid  of  his  silver  teapot  with  a 
little  smack  ;  and  with  a  kind  but  absent  smile  upon  me,  he 
took  his  book,  sat  down,  and  crossed  one  of  his.thin  legs  over 
the  other,  and  waited  pleas<)ntlj  until  the  delightful  infusion 
should  be  ready  for  our  lips. 

In  the  meantime,  I,  who  thirsted  more  for  that  tale  of  ter- 
ror which  the  old  soldier  had  all  but  begun,  of  which  in  that 
strangely  battered  skull  I  had  only  an  hour  ago  seen  face  to 
fac3  so  grizzly  a  memento,  looked  out  dejectedly  from  the 
window,  when,  whom  should  I  behold  marching  up  the 
street,  at  slow  time,  towards  the  Salmon  House,  but  the  iden- 
tical old  soldier,  just  under  the  village  tree. 

"  Here  he  is,  0  !  uncle  Charles,  here  he  comes,"  I  cried. 

"  Eh,  the  old  soldier,  is  ho  V*  said  my  uncle,  tripping  in 
ihe  carpet  in  his  eagerness,  and  all  but  breaking  the  window. 

''  So  it  is,  indeed ;  run  down,  my  boy,  and  beg  him  to 
come  up." 

But  by  the  time  I  reached  the  street,  I  found  my  uncle 
had  got  the  window  up.  and  was  himself  inviting  the  old  boy, 
who  having  brought  his  left  shoulder  forward,  thanked  the. 
curate,  saluting  soldier  fashion,  with  his  hand  to  his  hat, 
palm  foremost.  I*ve  observed,  indeed,  that  those  grim  old 
campaigners  who  have  seen  the  world,  make  it  a  principle  to 
accept  anything  in  the  shape  of  a  treat.  If  it's  bad,  why,  it 
costs  them  nothing ;  and  if  good,  so  much  the  better. 

So  up  he  marched,  and  into  the  room  with  soldierly  self- 
possession,  and  being  offered  tea,  preferred  punch,  and  the 
ingredients  were  soon  on  the  little  round  tab\<i  \)^  VJci<i  ^t^\ 
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and  the  old  fellow  being  seated,  he  bTewed  his  nectar,  to  his 
heart's  content ;  and  as  we  sipped  our  tea  in  pleasant  atten- 
tion, he,  after  his  own  fashion,  commenced  the  story,  to  which 
I  listened  with  an  interest  which  I  confess  has  never  sub- 
sided. 

Many  years'  after,  a  flood  of  light  was  unexpectedly 
poured  over  the  details  of  his  narrative  ;  on  my  coming  into 
possession  of  the  diary,  curiously  minute,  and  the  voluminous 
correspondence  of  Kebecca,  sister  to  General  Chattes\^orth, 
with  whoae  family  I  had  the  honor  to  be  connected.  And 
this  journal,  to  me,  with  my  queer  cat-like  affection  for  this 
old  village,  a  perfect  trea«ire — and  the  interminable  bundles 
of  letters,  sorted  and  arranged  so  neatly,  from  all  and  to  all 
manner  of  persons — ^for  the  industrious  lady  made  fair  copies 
of  all  the  letters  she  wrote — formed  for  many  years  my  occa- 
sional, and  always  pleasant  winter's  night's  reading. 

I  wish  I  could  infuse  their  spirit  into  what  I  am  going  to 
tell,  and  above  all  that  I  could  inspire  nay  readers  with  ever 
so  little  of  the  peculiar  interest  with  which  the  old  town  has 
always  been  tinted  and  saddened  to  my  eye.  My  boyish  im- 
agination, perhaps,  kindled  all  the  more  at  the  story,  by  reas- 
on of  its  being  a  good  deal  connected  with  the  identical  old 
house  in  which  we  three— my  dear  uncle,  my  idle  self,  and 
the  queer  old  soldier — were  then  sitting.  But  wishes  are  as 
vain  as  regrets  ;  s6  V\l  just  do  my  best,  bespeaking  your  at- 
tention, and  submissively  abiding  ydur  judgment. 
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CHAPTER    I. 

THE   BBOTOb's   night-walk   TO   HIS   CHURCH. 

A.D.  1767 — in  the  beginning  of  the  month  of  May— ^I 
mention  it  becaase,  as  I  said,  I,  wriiie  from  memoranda,  an 
awfully  dark  night  came  down  on  Chapelizod  and  all  the 
country  round. 

I  believe  there  was  no  moon,  and  the  stars  had  been  quite 
put  out  under  the  **  wet  blanket  of  the  night,"  which  impen- 
etrable muffler  overspread  the  sky  with  a  funereal  darkness. 

There  was  a  little  of  that  sheet  lightning  early  in  the  even- 
ing, which  betokens  sultry  weather.  The  clouds  came  up 
sullenly  over  the  Dublin  mountains,  their  slow  but  steady 
motion  contrasting  with  the  awful  stillness  of  the  air.  There 
was  a  weight  in  the  atmosphere,  and  a  sort  of  undefined 
menace  brooding  over  the  little  towo,  as  if  unseen  crime  or 
danger — some  mystery  of  iniquity — was  stealing  into  the 
heart  of  it,  and  the  disapproving  heavens  scowled  a  melan- 
choly warning. 

A  large  square  letter,  with  a  great  round  seali  as  big  as  a 
crown  piece,  addressed  to  the  Rev.  Hugh  Walsingharti,  Doc- 
tor of  Divinity,  at  his  house,  by  the  bridge,  in  Chapelizod, 
had  reached  him  in  the  'morning,  and  plainly  troubled  him. 
He  kept  the  messenger  a  good  hour  awaiting  his  aitswer  ; 
and,  just  at  two  o'clock,  the  same  messenger  returned  with 
a  second  letter — but  this  time  k  note  sufficed  for  reply. 
"'Twill  seem  uugracious,*'  said  the  doctor,  knitting  his 
brows  over  his  closed  folio  in  the  study  ;  **  but  I  cannot 
choose  but  walk  clear  in  my  calling  before  the  Lord.  HoW 
can  I  hoiiestly  pronounce  hope,  when  in  my  mind  there  ia 
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nothing  \mifear — ^let  another  do  it  if  he  see  his  way — ^I  do 
enough  in  being  present,  as  'tis  right  J  should.*'- 

It  was,  indeed,  a  remarkably  dark  night — a  rush  and  down, 
pour  of  rain  !  The  doctor  stood  just  under  the  porch  of  the 
stout  brick  house — ^which  was  then  the  residence  of  the 
worthy  rector  of  Chapelizod — with  his  great  surtout  and 
cape  on — his  leggings  buttoned  up— and  his  capacious  leather 
**  overalls'*  pulled  up  and  strapped  over  these — and  his 
broad-leafed  hat  tied  down  with  a  mighty  silk  kerchief. 
Old  Sally,  with  her  k^nd,  mild,  grave  face,  and  gray  locks, 
stood  modestly  behind  in  the  hall ;  and  pretty  Lilias,  his 
only  child,  gave  him  her  parting  kiss,  and  her  last  grand 
charge  about  his  shoes  and  other  exterior  toggery,  in 
the  porch;  and  he  patted  her  cheek  with  a  little  fond 
laugh,  taking  old  John  Tracy's,  the  butler's,  arm.  John 
carried  a  handsome  horn  lantern,  which  flashed  now  on 
the  roadside  bush —now  on  the  discolored  battlements  of 
the  bridge — ^and  now  on  a  streaming  window.  They  stept 
out — there  were  no  umbrellas  in  those  days — splashing 
among  the  wide  and  widening  pools  ;  while  Sally  and  Lilias 
stood  in  the  porch,  holding  candles  for  full  five  minutes  after 
the  doctor  and  his  **  Jack-o'-the-lantern,"  as  he  called  hon- 
est John,  whose  arm  and  candle  always  befriended  him  in  his 
night  excursions,  had  got  round  the  corner. 

The  doctor's  lantern  glided  by — and  then  across  the 
street — and  so  leisurely  along  the  foot-way,  by  the  range  of 
lightless  hall-doors  toward  the  Salmon  House,  also  dark ; 
and  so,  sharp  round  the  corner,  and  up  to  the  church-yard 
gate,  which  stood  a  little  open,  as  also  th^  church  door  be- 
yond as  was  evidenced  by  the  feeble  glow  of  a  lantern  from 
within. 

I  dare  say  old  Bob  Martin,  the  sexton,  and  grave  Mr. 
Irons,  the  clerk,  were  reassured  when  they  heard  the  cheery 
voice  of  the  rector  hailing  them  by  name.  There  were  now 
three  candles  in  church  ;  but  the  edifice  looked  unpleasant- 
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ly  dim,  and  went  off  at  the  far  end  into  total  darkness.  Ze- 
kiel  Irons  was  a  lean,  reserved  fellow,  with  a  black  wig  and 
blue  chin,  and  something  shy  and  sinister  in  his  phis.  I 
don't  think  he  had  entertained  honest  Bob  with  mnch  con- 
versation daring  their  ttte-d-tUe  among  the  black  windows 
and  the  mural  tablets  that  overhung  the  aisle. 

But  the  rector  had  lots  to  say — though  deliberately  and 
gravely,  still  the  voice  was   genial  and  inspiring — and  ezor« 
cised  the  shadows  that  had  been  gathering  stealthily  around 
.  the  lesser  church  functionaries.  Mrs.  Irons'  tooth,  he  learned 
was   still  bad  ;   but  she  was  no  longer  troubled  with  '*  that 
sour  humor  in  her  stomach."     Bob  Martin  thanked  his  rever- 
ence ;  •*  the  cold  rheumatism  in  his  hip  was  better.'*    Irons, 
the  clerk,  replied,  "  he  had  brought  two  prayer-books."  Bob 
averred  **  he  could  not  be  mistaken  ;  the  old  lady  was  buried 
in  the  near  vault ;  though  it  was  forty  years  before,  he  remem-^ 
bered  it  like  last  night.    They  changed  her  into  her  lead  coffin 
in  the  vault — ^he  and  the  undertaker  together — ^her  own  ser- 
vants would  not  put  a  hand  to  her.     She  was  buried  in  white 
satin,  and  with  her  rings  on  her  fingers.   It  was  her  fancy,  and 
so  ordered  in  her  will.     They  said  she  was  mad.     He'd  know 
her  face  again  if  he  saw  her.     She  had  a  long  hooked  nose  ; . 
and  her  eyes  were   open.     For,  as  he  was  told,  she  died  in 
her  sleep,  and  was  quite  cold  and  st  ff  when  they  found  her 
in  the   morning.     He  went  down  and  saw  the  coffin  to-day 
half  an  hour  after  meeting  his  Reverence." 

The  rector  consulted  his  great  warming-pan  of  a  watch. 
It  was  drawing  near  eleven.  He  fell  into  a  rdverie,  and 
rambled  slowly  up  and  down  the  aisle,  with  his  hands  behind 
his  back,  and  his  dripping  hat  in  them,  swinging  nearly -to 
the  flags — ^now  lost  in  the  darkness— now  emerging  again, 
dim,  nebulous,  in  the  foggy  light  of  the  lanterns.  The  doe- 
tor  was  thinking  all  the  time  upon  the  one  ,text : — Why 
should  this  livid  memorial  of  two  great  crimes  be  now  dis- 
turbed, after  an  obscnrity  of  twenty-one  years,  as  if  to  jog 
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the  memory  of  scandal,  and  set  the  great  throat  of  the  mon- 
ster ba^ipg  once  more  at  the  old  midnight  horror  ? 

And  as  for  that  old  honse  at  Bally fermot,  why  any  one 
conld  have  looked  after  it  as  well  as  he.  "  Still,  he  must 
live  somewhere,  and  certainly  this  little  town  is  quieter  than 
the  city,  and  the  people,  on  the  whole,  yery  kindly,  and  hy 
no  means  curious.''  This  latter  was  a  mistake  of  the  doc- 
tor's, who,  like  other  simple  persons,  was  fond  of  regarding 
others  as  harmless  repetitions  of  himself.  "  And  his  sojourn 
will  he,"  he  says,  "  but  a  matter  of  weeks  ;'*  and  the  doctor's 
mind  wandered  back  again  to  the  dead,  and  forward  to  the 
remoter  consequences  of  liis  guilt,  so  he  heaved  a  heavy, 
honest  sigh,  and  lifted  up  his  head  and  slacked  his  pace  for 
a  little  prayer,  and  with  that  there  came  the  rumble  of 
wheels  to  the  church  door. 


CHAPTER   11. 

THB  NAMBLE8S   COFFIN. 

Three  vehicles  with  flambeaux,  and  the  clang  and  snort- 
ing of  horses  came  close  to  the  church  porch,  and  there  ap- 
peared  suddenly,  standing  within  the  disk  of  candle-light  at 
the  churchdoor.  a  tall,  very  pale,  and  peculiar  looking  young 
man.  with  very  large,  melancholy  eyes,  and  a  certain  cast  of 
evil  pride  in  bis  handsome  face. 

John  Tracy  lighted  the  wax  candles  which  he  had  b'rought, 
and  Bob  Martin  stuck  them  in  the  sockets  at  either  side  of 
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tiia  cashkm,  on  ikt  ledge  of  the  pew,  beside  the  aislo,  where 
the  prayer-book  lay  open  at  *<  the  burial  of  the  dead,"  and 
the  rest  of  the  party  drew  about  the  door,  while  the  doctor 
was  shaking  hands  very  ceremoniously  with  that  tall  young 
man,  who  had  now  stepped  into  the  circle  of  light,  with  a 
short,  black  mantle  on,  and  his  black  curls  uncovered,  and  a 
certain  air  of  high  breeding  in  his  movements.  **  He  re*- 
minded  me  {minfully  of  him  who  is  gone,  whom  we  name 
not,*'  said  the  doctor  to  pretty  Lilias,  when  he  got  home ; 
"  he  has  his  pale,  delicately-formed  features,  with  a  shadow 
of  his  evil  passions,  too,  and  his  mother's  large,  sad  eyes." 

And  an  elderly  clergyman,  in  surplice,  band,  and  white 
wig,  with  a  hard,  yellow,  furrowed  face,  hovered  in,  like  a 
white  bird  of  night,  from  the  darkness  behind,  and  was  in- 
troduced to  Dr.  Walsingham,  and  whispered  for  a  while  to 
Mr.  Irons,  and  then  to  Bob  Martin,  who*  had  two  short  forms 
placed  tra  sversely  in  the  aisle  to  receive  what  was  coming, 
and  a  shovel  full  of  earth — all  ready.  So,  while  the  angular 
clergyman  ruffled  into  the  front  of  the  pew,,  with  Irons  on 
one  side,  a  little  in  the  rear,  both  books  open  ;  the  plump 
little  undertaker  whispered  a  word  or  two  to  the  young  gen- 
tleman [Mr.  Mervyn,  the  doctor  called  him],  and  Mr.  Mer- 
vyn  disappeared.  Doctor  Walsingham  and  John  Tracy  got 
into  contiguous  seats,  and  Bob  Martin  went .  out  to  lend  a 
hand.  Then  came  the  shuffling  of  feet,  and  the  sound  of 
hard-tugging  respiration,  and  the  suppressed,  energetic,  mu- 
tual directions  of  the  undertaker's  men,  who  supported  the 
ponderous  coffin. 

A  great  oak  shell :  the  lid  was  outside  in  the  porch,  Mr. 
Tressels  was  unwilling  to  screw  it  down,  having  heard  tliat 
the  entrance  to  the  vault  was  narrow,  and  apprehending  it " 
mif^ht  be  necessary  to  take  the  coffin  out.  So  it  lies  its 
length  with  a  dull  weight  on  the  two  forms.  The  lead  coffin 
inside,  with  its  dusty  black  velvet,  was  plainly  much  older. 
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There  was  a  plate  on  it  witii  two  bold  capitals,  and  a  fiill 
stop  after  each,  thus  : 

R.  D. 

obiit  May  11th, 

A.D.  1746. 

SBtat  38. 

And  above  this  plain,  oval  plate  was  a  little  ornament  no 
bigger  than  a  sixpence.  John  Tracy  took  it  for  a  star,  Bob 
Martin  said  he  knew  it  to  be  a  Freemason's  order,  and  Mr* 
Tressels,  who  almost  oyerlooked  it,  thought  it  was  nothing 
better  than  a  fonrpenny  cherub.  But  Mr.  Irons,  the  clerk, 
knew  that  it  was  a  coronet ;  and  when  he  heard  the  other 
theories  thrown  oat,  being  a  ra%n  of  few  words,  he  let  them 
liave  it  their  own  way,  and  coldly  kept  this  little  bit  of  know- 
ledge to  himself. 

Earth  to  earth  (ramble),  dust  to  dust  (tumble),  ashes  to 
ashes  (rattle). 

And  now  the  coffin  must  go  out  again,  and  down  to  its 
final  abode. 

The  flag  thai  closed  the  entrance  of  the  vault  had  been  re- 
moved. Young  Mervyn  had  gone  down  the  steps  to  see  it 
duly  placed ;  a  murky,  fiery  light  came  up,  against  which  the 
descending  figures  looked  black  and  cyclopean. 

Dr.  Walsinghara  offered ^h is  brother  clergyman  his  hospi- 
talities ;  but  somehow  that  cleric  preferred  returning  to  town 
for  his  supper  and  his  bed.  Mervyn  also  excused  himself. 
It  was  late  ;  and  he  meant  to  stay  that  night  at  the  Phcnnix, 
and  to-morrow  designed  to  make  his  compliments  in  person 
to  Dr.  Walsingham.  So  the  bilious  clergyman  from  town 
climbed  into  the  vehicle  in  which  he  had  come,  and  the  un- 
dertaker and  his  troop  got  into  the  hearse  and  the  mourning 
coach  and  drove  off  demurely  through  the  town.  Dr.  Wal- 
singham, with  the  aid  of  his  guide,  soon  reached  the  little 
garden  in  front  of  the  old  house,  and  the  gay  tinkle  of  a 
harpsichord  and  the  notes  of  a  sweet  contralto  suddenly 
ceased  as  he  did  so  ;  and  he  said — smiling  in  the  dark,  in  a^ 
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pleasant  soliloquy,  for  he  did  not  mind  John  Tracy — old 
John  was  not  in  the  way — **  She  always  hears  my  step — al- 
ways— little  Lily,  no  matter  how  she's  employed,"  and  the 
hall-door  opened,  and  a  voice  that  was  gentle,  and  yet  some- 
how ver3r  spirited  and  sweet,  cried  a  loving  and  playful  wel- 
come to  the  old  man. 


OHAPTEE    IIL 

ME.   MEBVYN   IN   HIS    INK. 

The  morning  was  fine — the  sun  shone  oat  with  a  yellow 
splendor — all  nature  was  refreshed — a  pleasant  smell  rose 
up  from  tree,  and  flower,  and  earth.  The  now  dry  pavement 
and  all  the  row  of  village  windows  were  glittering  merrily— 
the  sparrows  twittered  their  lively  morning  gossip  among 
the  thick  ivy  of  the  old  church  tower — ^here  and  there  the 
village  cock  challenged  his  neighbor  with^igh  and  vaunting 
crow,  and  the  bugle  notes  soared  sweetly  into  the  air  from 
the  artillery  ground  beside  the  river. 

Moore,  the  barber,  was  already  busy  making  his  morning 
circuit,  serving-men  and  maids  were  dropping  in  and  out  at 
the  baker's,  and  old  Poll  Delany,  in  her  weather-stained  red 
hood,  and  neat  little  Kitty  Lane,  with  her  bright,  young, 
careful  face  and  white  basket,  were  calling  at  the  doors  of 
their  customers  with  new-laid  eggs.  Through  half-opened 
hall-doors  you  might  see  the  powdered  servant,  or  the 
sprightly  maid  in  her  mob-cap  in  hot  haste  steaming  away 
with  the  red-japanned  "  tea  kitchen"  into  the  parlor.  The 
town  of  Chapelizod,  in  short,  was  just  sitting  down  to 
its  breakfast* 
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Mervyn,  in  the  meantime,  had  had  his  s<ylitary  meal  in  the 
famous  back  parlor  of  the  Phoenix,  where  the  newspapers 
lay,  and  all  comers  were  welcome.  He  was  by»no  means  a 
bad  hero  to  look  at,  if  such  a  thing  were  needed.  His  face 
was  pale,  melancholy,  statuesque — and  his  large  enthusiastic 
eyes  suggested  a  story,  and  a  secret — perhaps  a  horror. 
Most  men,  had  they  known  all,  would  have  wondered  with 
good  Doctor  Walsingham,  why  he  should  Have  chosen  the 
little  town  where  he  now  stood  for  even  a  temporary  resi- 
dence. It  was  not  a  perversity — ^but  rather  a  fascination. 
His  whole  life  had  been  a  flight  and  a  pursuit — a  vain  en- 
deavor to  escape  from  ^he  evil  spirit  that  pursued  him — and 
a  chase  of  a  wild  chimera. 

He  was  standing  at  the  window,  not  indeed  enjoying,  as 
another  man  might,  the  quiet  verdure  of  the  scene,  and  all 
the  mellowed  sounds  of  village  life,  but  lost  in  a  sad  and 
dreadful  reverie,  when  in  bounces  little  redfaced,  bustling 
Dr.  Toole, — the  joke  and  the  chuckle  with  which  he  had 
just  requited  the  fat  old  barmaid  still  ringing  in  the 
passage  t  "  Stay  there,  sweetheart,"  addressed  to  a  dog 
squeezing  by  him,  and  which  screeched  as  he  kicked  it 
neatly  round  the  doorpost. 

"Hay,  your  most  obedient,"  cried  the  doctor,  with  a  short 
but  grand  bow,  aflFecting  surprise,  though  his  chief  object  in 
visiting  the  back  parlor  at  that  moment  was  precisely  to 
make  a  personal  inspection  of  the  stranger,  *'Pray,  don't 
mind  me,  sir — ^your — ^ho  !  Breakfast  ended,  eh?  Coffee 
not  so  bad,  sir ;  rather  good  coffee,  I  hold  it,  at  the  Phoenix. 
Cream  very  choice,  sir  ?  I  don't  tell  'em  so,  though  (a  wink) 
it  might  not  improve  it,  you  know.  And  no  disputing  the 
eggs,  forty-eight  hens  in  the  poultry  yard,  and  ninety 
ducks  in  Tresham's  little  garden  next  door  to  Sturk's, 
They  make  a  precious  noise,  I  can  tell  you>  when  it 
showers.  iSturk  threatens  io  shoot  'em.  He's  the  artillery 
surgeon  here  ;  and  Tom  Lark  in  said,  last  night,  it's  because 
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they  only  dabble  and  quaok,  and  two  of  a  trade,  yon  know — 
ha !  ha  !  ha; !  And  wbat  a  night  we  bad  !  Dark  as  Erebns  ; 
pouring  like  pumps,  by  Jove.  1*11  remember  it,  I  warrant 
you.  Out  on  business  !  A  medical  man,  you  know,  oau't 
always  choose  ;  and  near  meeting  a  bad  accident  top.  Any 
thiqg  in  the  paper,  eh  ?  ho  !  I  see,  sir  ;  haven't  read  it. 
Well,  and  what  do  you  think — a  queer  night  for  the  purpose, 
eh  ?  you'll  say,  we  had  a  funeral  in  the  town  last  night,  sir, 
some  one  from  Dublin.  It  was  Tressel's  men  came  out. 
The  turnpike  rogue,  just  round  the  corner  there — one  of 
the  worst  gossips  in  the  town — and  a  confounded  prying;  tat- 
tling place  it  is,—  knows  the  driver  ;  and  Bob  Martin — ^the 
sexton,  you  know— tells  me  there  were  two  parsons,  no  less 
— ^hey  !  Cauliflowers  in  season,  by  Jove  !  Old  Dr.  Washing- 
ham,  our  rector — a  pious  man,  sir,  and  does  a  world  of  good 
— that's  to  say,  relieves  half  the  blackguards  in  the  parish — 
ha !  ha  !  when  we're  on  the  point  of  getting  rid  of  them — ^but 
means  well,  only  he's  a  little  bit  lazy,  and  queer^  you  know ; 
and  that  rancid,  raw-boned  parson,  Grillespie,  how  the  plague 
did  they  pick  him  up  ?  one  of  the  mutes  told  Bob  it  was  he. 
He's  from  Donegal ;  I  know  all  about  him  ;  the  sourest  do^ 
I  ever  broke  bread  with— and  a  mason,  if  you  please,  by  Jove 
—a  prince  pelican !  He  supped  at  the  G-rand  Lodge,  after 
labor,  one  night — youWe  not  a  mason,  I  see  ;  tipt  you  the 
sign — and  his  face  was  so  small  and  so  yellow,  I  was  near 
squeezing  it  into  the  punch-bowl  for  a  lemon— ha !  ha ! 
hey  ?" 

Mepvyn's  large  eyes  expressed  a  well-bred  but  stern  sur- 
prise. Dr.  Toole  paused  for  nearly  a  minute,  as  if  expect- 
ing something  in  return  ;    but  it  did  not  Come. 

So  the  Dr.  started  afresh,  never  perceiving  Mervyn's  some- 
what dangerous  aspect-* 

"  Mighty  pretty  prospects  about  here,  sir.  The  painters 
come  out  by  dozens  in  the  summer,  with  their  books  and 
pencils*  and  scratch  away  like  so  many  Scotchmen,  ha!  ha  I  ha  ! 
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Ifjoa  draw,  sir,  there's  one  prospect  np  the  river,  by  the 
mills — upon  m j  conscience — ^bat  voa  don't  draw  ? 

No  answer. 

**  A  little,  sir,  maybe  ?  Jast  for  a  maggot,  I'll  wager — like 
my  good  lady,  Mrs.  Toole.  A  nearer  glance  at  his  dress  had 
satisfied  Toole  that  he  was  too  much  of  a  maccaroni  for  an 
artist,  and  he  was  thinking  of  placing  him  upon  the  Lord 
Lieutenant's  staff. 

"  If  you  design  to  stay  over  the  day,  and  care  for  shooting 
we'll  have  some  bal^  practice  on  Palmerstown  fair-green  to- 
day. Seven  baronies  to  shoot  for  ten  and  five  guineas.  One 
o'clock— hey  ?" 

At  this'moment  entered  Major  O'Neill,  of  the  Royal  Irish 
Artillery,  a  small  man,  very  neatly  got  up,  and  with  a  deci- 
dedly Milesian  cast  of  countenance,  who  said  little,  but 
smiled  agreeably — 

**  Gentlemen,  your  most  obedient.  Ha,  doctor  ;  how  goes 
it,? — any  thing  new — any  thing  an  the  Freeman  ?" 

**  Toole  had  scanned  that  paper,  and  hummed  out,  as  he 
rumpled  it  over,  "  nothing — very — ^particular.  Here's  Lady 
Moira's  ball ;  fancy  dresses,*  all  Irish  ;  no  masks  ;  a  numerous 
appearance  of  the  nobility  and  gentry,  upwards  of  five  hun- 
dred persons.    A  good  many  of  your  corps  there.   Major  ?** 

"  Ay,  Lord  Blackwater,  of  course,  and  the  General  and 
Dover eux,  and  little  Puddock,  and" 

**  Sturk  wB,BJi't,"  with  a  grin,  interrupted  Toole,  who  bore 
that  practitioner  no  good-will.  "  A  gentleman  robbed,  by 
two  foot-pads,  on  Chapelizod-road,  on  Wednesday  night,  of 
his  watch  and  money,  together  with  his  hat,  wig  and  cane, 
and  lies  now  in  a  very  dangerous  state,  having  been  much 
abused ;  one  of  them  dressed  in  an  old  light-colored  coat, 
wore  a  wig.  By  Jupiter,  Major,  if  I  was  in  General  Chattes- 
worth's  place,  wi'h  two  hundred  strapping  fellows  at  my  or- 
ders, I'd  get  a  commission  from  Government  to  clear  that 
road.     By  Jove  I  here's  old  Joe  Napper,  of  Dirty-lane's  dead 
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Plenty  of  dry  eyes  after  him.  And  stay,  here's  anothei 
row."   And  so  he  read  on. 

In  the  meantime,  stout,  tightly  braced  Captain  Cluffe,  of 
the  same  corps,  and  little  dark,  hard  fuoed,  and  solemn  Mr. 
Nntter,  of-  the  Mills,  Lord  Castlemallard's  agent,  came  in, 
and  half  a  dozen  more,  chiefly  members  of  the  club,  which 
met  by  night  in  the  front  parlor  on  the  left,  opposite  the  bar, 
where  they  entertained  themselves  with  agreeable  conversa- 
tion, cards,  backgammon,  draughts,  and  an  occasional  song 
by  Dr.  Toole,  who  was  a  florid  tenor,  and  used  to  give  them, 
"  While  gentlefolks  strut  in  silver  and  satins."  ot  some 
other  such  ditty,  with  a  recitation  by  plump  little  stage- 
stricken  Ensign  Paddock,  who,  in  "  thpite  of  hith 
lithp,"  gave  rather  spirited  imitations  of  some  of  the  players 
— Mossop,  Sheridan,  Macklin,  Barry,  and  the  rest.  So  Mor- 
vyn,  the  stranger,  by  no  means  affecting  this  agreeable  so- 
ciety, took  his  cane  and  cocked.hat,  and  went  out — ^the  dark 
aud  handsome  apparition — ^followed  by  curious  glances  from 
two  or  three  pairs  of  eyes,  and  a  whispered  commentary  and 
criticism  from  Toole. 

He  took  a  meditative  ramble  in  "  His  Majesty's  Park,  the 
Phoenix  ;"  and  passing  out  at  the  Castleknock-gatc,  walked 
up  the  river,  until  he  reached  the  ferry,  which  crossing,  at 
the  other  side  he  found  himself  not  very  far  from  Palmers* 
town,  throngh«wbich  village  his  return  route  to  Ghapelizod 

It. 


CHAPTER    IV. 

THE     FAIE-GEEEN    OF    PALMEESTOWN. 

There  were  half-a  dozen  carriages  and  a  score  of  led 
horses  outside  the  fair-green,  a  precious  lot  of  ragamuffins, 
and  a  good  resort  to  the  public  house  opposite  ;  and  the  gate 
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being  opoii;  the  artillery  band,  rousing  all  the  echoes  round 
with  harmoDious  and  exhilarating  thunder,  within — an  ooca- 
sional  crack  of  a  ''Brown  Bess/'  with  a  puff  of  white  smoke 
over  the  hedges,  being  heard,  and  the  cheers  of  the  speotv 
tors,  and  sometimes  a  jolly  chorus  of  many-toned  laughter, 
all  mixed  together,  and  carried  on  with  a  pleasant  running 
hum  of  voices  ;  Mervyn,  the  stranger,  reckoning  on  being 
unobserved  in  the  crowd,  and  weary  of  the  very  solitude  he 
courted,  turned  to  his  right,  and  so  found  himself  upon  the 
renowned. fair-green  of  Palmerstown, 

^t  was  really  a  gay  rural  sight.  The  circular,  target 
stood,  with  its  bright  concentric  rings,  in  conspicuous  isola* 
tion,  about  a  hundred  yards  away,  against  the  green  slope  of 
the  hill.  The  competitors,  in  their  best  Sunday  suits,  some 
armed  with  muskets  and  some  with  fowling-pieces — ^for  they 
were  not  particular — and  withjbunches  of  ribbons  fluttering 
in  their  three-cornered  hats,  and  sprigs  of  gay  flowers  in  an 
irregular  cluster,  while  the  spectators,  in  pleasant  disorder, 
formed  two  broad,  and  many-colored  parterres,  broken  into 
little  groups,  and  separated  by  a  wide,  clear  sweep  of  the 
green  sward,  running  up  from  the  marksman  to  the  target. 

In  that  lliminous  atmosphere  the  men  of  those  days 
showed  bright  and  gay.  Such  fine  scarlet  and  gold  waists 
coats — such  sky-blue  and  silver— such  pea-green  lutestrings 
— and  pink  silk  linings — and  flashing  buckje^j — and  courtly 
wigs — or  becoming  powder — went  pleasantly  with  the  bril- 
liant costume  of  the  stately  dames  and  smiling  lasses.  There 
was  a  pretty  sprinkling  of  uniforms,  too — the  whole  picture 
in  gentle  motion,  and  the  bugles  and  drums  of  the  Royal 
Irish  Artillery  filling  the  air  with  inspiring  music. 

All  the  neighbors  were  there — merry  little  Dr.  Toqle,   in 
his  grandest  wig  and  gold-headed  cane,  with   three   dogs  at' 
his  heels — he  seldom  appeared  without  this  sort  of  train- — 
sometimes  as  many  as  seven — and  his  hearty   voice   was 
heard  brawling  at  them  by  name,  as  he  sauntered  through 
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tbe  town  of  a  morniag,  and  tbeir's  oooasionall j  in  abort 
sereeches,  responsive  to  the  touch  of  his  cane,  when  that  re- 
mainder was  provoked.  Now  it  was,  "  Fairy,  you  savage, 
let  that  pig  alone!'' a  y^ll  and  a  sculB6^-"  Juno,  drop  it, 
yoa  slat !" — or  "  Caesar,  you  bkckgu  ird,   where   are  yon 

'*Look  at  Sturk  there,  with  his  lordship,"  ss^ys  Toole,  to 
the  hXt  ManrQolia,  with  a  wink  and  a  nod,  and  a  sneering 
grin.  "  Qood  natured  dog  that — ^ha  !  ha !  You'll  find  ho'll 
oust  Nutter  at  last,  and  get  the  agency;  that's  what  he's 
driving  at — always  undermining  somebody."  Doctor  Stark 
and  Lord  Gastlemallard  were  talking  apart  on  the  high  ground, 
sod  the  artillery  surgeon  was  pointing  with  his  cane  at  dis- 
tant objects.  *•  I'll  lay  yon  fifty  he's  picking  holes  in  Nut- 
ter's management  this  moment." 

I'm  afraid  there  was  some  truth  inr  the  theory,  and  Toole-^- 
though  he  did  not  remember  to  mention  it — had  an  instinct- 
ive notion  that  Stark  had  an  eye  upon  the  civil  practice  of 
tiie  neighborhood,  and  was  meditating  a  retirement  from  the 
army,  and  a  serious  invasion  of  his  domain. 

Fat,  short,  radiant.  General  Chattesworth — in  full  artillery 
uniform— 'Was  there,  smiling,  and  making  little  speeches  to 
the  ladies,  and  bowing  stiffly  from  his  hips  upward — ^his 
great  cue  playing  all  the  time  up  and  down  his  back,  and 
sometimes  so  near  the  ground  when  he  stood  erect  and  threw 
baek  his  head,  that  Toole,  seeing  Juno  eyeing  the  appendage, 
rather  viciously,  thought  it  prudent  to  cut  her  speculations 
short  with  a  smart  kick. 

His  sister  Kebeoca — tall,  erect,  with  grand  lace,  in  a 
'splendid  stiff  brocade,  and  with  a  fine  fan — was  certainly 
five -and-fifty,  but  still  wonderfully  fresh,  and  sometimes  had 
quite  a  pretty  little  pink  color — perfectly  genuine— in  her 
cheeks  ;  command  sat  in  her  eye  and  energy  on  her  lip — 
hat  though  it  was  imperious  and  restless,  there  was  some- 
tlung  provokin^ly  likeabJe  and  even  pleaaanl  lu  ^i^t  1^^^^ 
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Her  niece,  Gertude,  tbe  General's  daughter,  was  also  tall, . 
but  very  graceful~aiyl,  I  am  told,  perfectly  handsome,  too ; 
a  little  haughty  and  cold  she  looked,  and  that  character  eyen 
her  smile  failed  to  dissipate. 

"  Be  the  powers,  she's  mighty  handsome '"  observed 
"Lieutenant  Fireworker"  O'Flaherty,  who,  being  a  little 
stupid,  did  not  remember  that  such  a  remark  was  not  likely 
to  pleasure  the  charming  Magnolia  Maonamara,  to  whom  he 
had  transferred  the  adoration  of  a  passionate,  but  somewhat 
battered  heart, 

"  They  must  not  see  with  my  eyes  that  think  so,"  said 
Mag,  with  a  disdainful  toss  of  her  head. 
.   "  They  say  she's  not  twenty,  but  I'll  wager  a  pipe  of  elaret 
she's  something  to  the  back  of  it,"  says  O'Flaherty,  mending 
his  hand. 

"  Why,  bless  your  innocence,  she'll  never  see  five-and 
twenty,  and  a  bit  to  spare,"  sneered  Miss  Mag,  who  might 
truly  have  told  that  tale  of  herself.  "  Who's  that  pretty 
young  man  my  Lord  Castlemallard  is  introducing  to  her  and 
old  Chattes worth  ?"  The  commendation  was  a  shot  at  poor 
O'Flaherty. 

'*  Hey — so,  my  Lord  knows  him !"  says  Toole,  very  much 
interested.  "  AVhy  that  Mr.  Mervyn,  that's  stopping  at  the 
Phoenix.  A.  Mervyn — I  saw  it  on  his  dressing  case.  See 
how  she  smiles." 

"  Ay,  she  simpers  like  a  firmity  kettle,"  said  scornful  Miss 
Mag. 

"  They're  very  grand  to-day,  the  Chattesworth,  with  them 
two  livery  footmen  behind  them,"  threw  in  O'Flaherty, 
accommodating  his  remark  to  the  spirit  of  his  lady-love. 

"  That  young  buck's  a  man  of  consequence,"  Toole  rattled 
on  ;-  **  Miss  does  not  smile  on  everybody." 

'*  Ay,  she  looks  as  if  butter  would  not  melt  in  her  mouth, 
but  I  warrant  cheese  won't  choke  her,"  Magnolia  laughed 
out  with  angry  eyes. 
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.Magnolia's  fat  and  highly  pointed  parent — ^poor  bragging, 
good-natured,  canning,  foolish  Mrs.  Macnamara,  the  widow — 
joined,  wiUi  a  yoDomous  wheeze,  in  the  laugh. 

Those  who  suppose  that  all  this  rancor  was  produced  by 
mere  feminine  emulation  and  jealousy  do  these  ladies  of 
the  ancient  sept  Macnamara  foul  wrong.  Mrs.  Mack,  on  the 
contary,  had  a  fat  and  genial  soul  of  her  own,  and  Magnolia 
was  by  no  means  a  particularly  ungenerous  rival  in  the  list 
of  love.  But  Aunt  Kebecca  was  hoitytoity  upon  the  Macna< 
maras,  whom  she  would  never  consent  to  more  than  half- 
know,  seeing  them  with  difficulty,  often  failing  to  see  them 
altogether — though  Magnolia's  stature  and  activity  did  not 
always  render  that  easy. 

Everybody  knew  that  Miss  Rebecca  Chattesworth  ruled 
supreme  at  Belmont.  With  a  docile  old  General  and  a  niece 
80  young,  she  had  less  resistance  to  encounter  than,  perhaps 
her  ardent  soul  would  have  relished.  Fortunately  for  the 
General  it  was  only  now  and  then  that  Aunt  Becky  took  a 
whim  to  command  the  Bx)yal  Irish  Artillery.  She  had  other 
hobbies  just  as  odd,  though  not  quite  so  scandalous.  It  had 
struck  her  active  mind  that  such  of  the  ancient  women  of 
Chapelizod  as  were  de&titute  of  letters — ^mendicants  and  the 
like — should  learn  to  read.  Twice  a  week  her  *'  old  women's 
school,"  under  that  energetic  lady's  presidency,  brought  to- 
gether its  muster-roir  of  rheumatism,  paralysis,  dim  eyes, 
bothered  ears,  and  invincible  stupidity.  Over  the  fire-place, 
in  largo  black  letters,  was  the  legend,  *'  better  late  than 
NEVEB. ;"  and  out  came  the  horn-books  and  spectacles,  and 
to  it  they  went  with  their  AB  ab,  etc.,  and  plenty  of  wheez- 
ing and  coughing.  Aunt  Becky  kept  good  fires,  and  served 
out  a  mess  of  bread  and  broth,  along  with  some  pungent 
ethics,  to  each  of  her  hopeful  old  girls.  In  winter  .she  fur- 
ther encouraged  them  with  a  flannel  petticoat  apiece,  and 
there  was  besides  a  monthly  dole.  So  that  although  after  a 
year  there  was,  j^erh&ps,  on  the  whole,  no  ptogte&&\Ti\^^x\vr 
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ing.  the  affair  wore  a  tolerably  enconraging  aspect ;  for  the 
academy  had  increased  in  nnmbers,  and  two  old  fellows,  lik* 
ing  the  notion  of  the  broth  and  the  6d.  a  month— one  a  bar- 
ber, Will  Potts,  mined  by  a  shake  in  his  right  hand,  the 
other  a  drnnken  pensioner,  Phil  Doolan,  with  a  wooden  leg — 
petitioned  to  be  enrolled,  and  were,  accordingly,  admitted 
Some  people  said,  she  was  a  bit  of  a  Voltairian,  but  nnjasily  ; 
for  though  she  now  and  then  came  ont  with  a  boanoing  social 
paradox,  she  was  a  good  bitter  Churchwoman.  So  she  was 
liberal  and  troublesome — off-handed  and  dictatorial — not 
without  good  nature,  but  administering  her  benevolences 
somewhat  tyranically,  and,  for  the  most  part,  doing  more  or 
less  of  positive  miscfhief  in  the  process. 

And  now  the  General  ("  old  Chattes worth,"  as  the  scornful 
Magnolia  called  him),  drew  near,  with  his  benevolent  smirk, 
and  his  stiff  bows,  and  all  his  good-natured  formalities — ^for 
the  General  had  no  notion  of  ignoring  his  good  friend  and 
officer,  Major  0*Neil,  or  his  sister  or  niece — and  so  he  made 
up  to  Mrs.  Macnamara,  who  arrested  a  narrative  in  which  she 
was  demonstrating  to  O'Fiaherty  the  Q:enerars  lineal  de* 
scent  from  old  Chattesworth — an  army  tailor  in  Queen 
Anne's  time — and  his  cousinship  to  a  live  butter  dealer  in 
Cork — and  spicing  her  little  history  with  not  a  very  nice 
epigram  on  his  uncle,  **  the  counsellor,"  by  Dr.  Swift. 

The  good  Mrs.  Mack  received  the  General  haughtily  and 
slightly,  and  Miss  Magnolia  with  a  short  courtesy  and  a  little 
toss  of  her  head,  and  up  went  her  fan,  and  she  gigled  some- 
thing in  TooIe^s  ear,  who  grinned,  and  glanced  uneasily  out 
of  the  corner  of  his  shrewd  little  eye  at  the  unsuspicious 
General  and  on  to  Aunt  Rebecca ;  for  it  was  very  important 
to  Dr.  Toole  to  stand  well  at  Belmot.  So,  seeing  that  Miss 
Mag  wa»  disposed  to  be  vicious,  and  not  caring  to  be  com- 
promised by  her  tricks,  he  whistled  and  bawled  to  his  do^s, 
and  with  a  jolly  smirk  and  flourished  of  his  cocked-hat,  off 
he  went  to  seek  other  adventures. 
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Thus,  was  there  feud  and  malice  between  two  bonses,  and 
Annt  Bebecoa's  wrong-headed  freak  of  catting  the  Maona- 
maras  [for  it  was  not  **  snobbery,"  and  she  would  talk  for 
hours  on  band-days  publicly  and  familiarly  with  scrubby 
little  Mrs.  Toole],  involved  her  innocent  relations  in  scorn 
and  ill-will ;  for  this  sort  of  ofifence;  like  Chinese  treason,  is 
not  visited  on  the  arch  offender  only,  but  accordingly  to  a 
scale  of  consanguinity,  upon  his  kith  and  kin.  The  crimi- 
nal is  minoed — ^his  sons  hashed-— his  ncpliews  reduced  to 
cntlets — ^his  cousins  to  joints — and  so  on — none  of  the  fam- 
ily quite  escapes  ;  and  seeing  the  bitter  reprisals  provoked 
by  this  kind  of  uncharity,  Christian  people  will,  on  tho 
whole,  do  wisely  to  forbear  practising  it. 

As  handsome,  slender  Captain  Devereux,  with  his  dark 
face,  and  great,  strange,  earnest  eyes,  and  that  look  of  intel- 
ligence so  racy  and  peculiar,  that  gave  him  a  sort .  of  enig- 
matical interest,  stepped  into  the  fair-green  the  dark  bluo 
glance  of  poor  Nan  Glynn,  of  Palmgrston,  from  under  her 
red,  Sunday  riding-hood,  followed  the  tall,  dashing,  graceful 
apparition,  with  a  stolen  glance  of  wild  loyalty  and  admira- 
tion. Poor  Nan !  with  thy  fun  and  thy  rascalities,  thy  strong 
affection  and  thy  fatal ^ift  of  beauty,  where  does  thy  head 
rest  now  ?  . 

Handsome  Capain  Devereux  I — Gipsy  Devereux,  as  they 
called  him  for  his  clear  dark  complexion — was  talking  a  few 
minutes  later  to  Lilias  Walsinghara.  Oh,  pretty  Lilias — 
oh,  true  lady — I  never  saw  the  pleasant  crayon  sketch  that 
my  mother  used  to  speak  of,  but  the  tradition  of  thee  has 
oome  to  me  ;  so  bright  and  tender,  with  its  rose  and  violet 
tints,  and  merry,  melancholy  dimples^  that  I  see  thee  now, 
as  then,  with  the  dew  of  thy  youth  still  on  thee,  and  sigh  as 
I  look,  as  if  on  a  lost,  early  love  of  mine. 

"  I'm  out  of  conceit  with  myself,"  he  said  ;  *•  I'm  so  idle 
and  useless  ;  I  wish  that  were  all — I  wish  myself  better,  but 
Tm  such  a  weak  coxcomb— a  father-confessor  mi^ht  keeig 
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me  nearer  to  my  datj — some  one  to  scold  and  exhort  me. 
Perhaps  some  charitable  Udj  would  take  me  in  hands,  some- 
thing might  be  made  of  me  stilL" 

There  was  a  vein  of  seriousness  in  this  reverie  which 
amased  the  joang  lady  ;  for  she  had  ncTcr  heard  any  thing 
worse  of  him  than  that  he  had  played  once  or  twice  rather 
high. 

"  Shall  ask  Gertrude  Chattesworth  to  speak  to  her  Annt 
Bcbecca  ?"  said  lalias  slyly.  "  Suppose  yon  attend  her 
school  in  Martin Vrow  ;  there  are  two  popils  of  your  own 
sex,  yon  know,  and  you  might  sit  on  the  bench  with  poor 
Potts  and  good  old  Doolan." 

"  Thank  you.  Miss  Lilias,"  he  answered,  with  a  bow  and 
a  little  laugh,  "  I  know  she  would  do  it  zealously ;  *  but 
neither  so  well  nor  so  wisely  as  others  might ;  I  wish  I  dare 
ask  you  to  lecture  me." 

'*  I !"  said  the  young  lady — just  a  shade  graver.  *•  Oh,  yes, 
I  forgot'*  she  went  on  merrily,  **  five  years  ago,  when  I  waa 
a  little  girl,  you  once  called  me  Dr.  Walsingham's  curate,  I 
was  80  grave — do  you  remember  ?" 

She  did  not  know  how  much  obliged  Devereux  was  to  her 
for  remembering  that  poor  little  joke,*  and  how  much  the 
handsome  lieutenaut  would  have  given,  at  that  instant,  to 
kiss  the  band  of  the  grave  little  girl  of  five  years  ago. 

**I  was  a  more  impudent  fellow  then,"  he  said,  **  than  I 
am  now ;  won't  you  forget  my  old  impertinences,  and  allow 
me  to  make  atonement,  and  be  your — your  very  humble  ser- 
vant now  V* 

She  laughed.  "  Not  my  servant — but  you  know  T  can't 
help  you  being  my  parishioner." 

**  And  as  such  surely  I  may  plead  an  humble  right  to  your 
counsels  and  reproof.  Yes,  you  shall  lecture  me— I'll  bear 
it  from  none  but  you^  and  the  more  you  do  it,  the  happier 
at  least,  you  make  me,"  he  said. 
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'*  ^las,  if  my  censure  is  pleasant  to  joa,  'tis  a  certain  sign 
it  can  do  you  do  good." 

"  It  shall  ^o  me  good,  and  be  it  never  so  bitter  and  so  true, 
it  will  be  pleasant  to  me  too,"  he  answered,  with  an  honest 
and  very  peculiar  light  in  his  dark,  strange  eyes  ;  and  after 
a  little  pause,  "  Til  tell  you  why,  just  because  I  had  rather 
you  remembered  my  faults,  than  that  you  did  not  remember 
me  at  all." 

"  But  'tis  not  my  business  to  make  people  angrj." 

"  More  likely  you  should  make  me  sad,  or  perhaps  happy 
that  is  to  say,  better.  I  think  you'  d  like  to  see  your  parish 
improve." 

"  So  I  wbuld,but  by  means  of  my  example,  not  my  preach- 
ing. No  ;  I  leave  that  to  wiser  heads — to  tke  rector,  for 
instance,"  and  she  drew  closer  to  the  dear  old  man,  with  a 
quick  fond  glance  of  such  proud  .affection,  for  she  thought 
the  sun  never  shone  upon  his  like,  as  made  Devereux  sigh 
a  little  unconscious  sigh.  The  old  man  did  not  hear  her — 
he  was  too  absorbed  in  his  talk — he  pnly  felt  the  pressure 
of  his  darling's  little  hand,  and  returned  it,  with  a  gentle 
squeeze  of  his  cassocked  Arm,  while  he  continued  the  learned 
essay  be  was  addressing  to  young,  queer,  erudite,  simple 
Dan  Loftus,  on  the  descent  of  the  Decies  branch  of  the  Des" 
monds.  Devereux  was  secretly  chafed  at  the  sort  of  invis- 
ible, but  insuperable  resistance  which  pretty  Lilias  Walsing- 
ham,  as  it  seemed,  unconsciously  opposed  to  his  approaches 
to  a  nearer  and  tenderer  sort  of  trifling.  "  The  little  Siren  t 
there  are  air-drawn  circles  round  her  which  I  cannot  pass  ^ 
and  why  should  I  %  How  is  it  that  she  interests  me,  and 
yet  repels  me  so  easily  ?  And — and  when  I  came  hero 
first,"  he  continued  aloud,  *'  you  were,  oh  dear,  how  mere  a 
child,  hardly  eleven  years  old.  How  long  I've  known  you, 
Miss  Lilias,  and  yet  how  formal  you  are  with  me."  There 
was  reproach  almost  fierce  in  his  eye,  though  his  tones  were 
low  and  gentle.    "  Well  1"  he   said,  with  an  odd  changed 
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little  laugb,  "^ou  did  commit  yourself  at  first ;  yon  spoke 
against  card-playing,  and  I  tell  you  frankly  I  mean  to  play  a 
great  deal  higher  than  I've  ever  done  before,  and -so  adieu  " 

He  did  not  choose  to  see  the  little  motion  which  indicated 
that  she  was  going  to  shake  bands  with  him,  and  only  bowed 
the  lower,  and  answered  her  grave  smile,  which  seemed  to 
say,  *•  Now  you  are  vexed,"  with  another  little  laugh,  and 
turned  gaily  away,  and  so  was  gone. 

The  Chattesworths  by  this  time,  as  well  as  others,  were 
moving  away,  and  that  young  Mr.  Mervyn,  more  remarked 
upon  than  he  suspected,  walked  with  them  to  the  gate  of  the 
Fair  Green.  As  he  passed  he  bowed  low  to  good  pafson 
Walsingham,  who  returned  his  salute,  not  unkindly — tnat 
never  was — ^!Jut  very  gravely  and  with  his  gentle  and 
thoughtful  blue  eyes  followed  tlie  party  sadly  on  their  way, 

"  Ay,  there  goes  Mervyn  !  Well !  so — so— pray  heaven, 
sorrow  and  a  blight  follow  bim  not  into  this  place."  The 
rector  murmured  to  himself,  and  jsighed,  still  following  him 
with  his  glance. 


CHAPTER    V. 

HOWTHB  KOYAL   IRISH   ARTILLERY  ENTERTAIKED  SOME   OF 
THE  NEIGHBORS    AT  DINNER. 

If  I  stuck  at  a  fib  as  little  as  some  historians,  I  might 
easily  tell  you  who  won  the  prizes  at  this  shooting  on  Pal- 
merstown  Green.  But  the  truth  is  I  don't  know  ;  my 
granduncle  could  have  told  me,  for  he  had  a  marvellous 
memory,  but  he  died  a  pleasant  old  gentleman  of  four-a^re 
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and  upwards  when  I  was  a  small  urchin.  Well  it  can*fc  bo 
helped  now,  and  the  papers  I've  got  are  silent  upon  the 
point.  But  there  were  jollifications  to  no  end  both  in  Pal- 
merstown  and  Chapelizod  that  night,  and  declamatory  conver- 
sation rising  up  in  the  street  at  very  late  hours,  and  sing- 
ing and  **  hurrooing"  along  the  moonlit  roads. 

There  was  a  large  and  pleasant  dinner-party,  too,  in  the 
mess-room  of  the  Royal  Irish  Artillery.  Lord  Castlemal- 
lard  was  there  in  the  place  of  honor,  next  to  jolly  old  Gen- 
eral Cbattesworth,  and  the  worthy  rector,  Doctor  Valsing- 
ham,  and  Father  Roach,  the  dapper,  florid  little  priest  of  the 
parish,  with  his  keen  relish  for  funny  stories,  side-dishes,  and 
a  convivial  glass ;  and  Dan  Loftus,  that  simple,  meek,  semi- 
barbarous  young  scholar,  his  head  in  a  state  of  chronic  dis- 
hevelm^nt,  his  harmless  little  round  light-blue  eyes,  pinkish 
fro  111  late  night-reading,  generally  betraying  the  absence  of 
his  vagrant  thoughts,  and  I  know  not  what  of  goodness,  as 
well  as  queerness,  in  his  homely  features. 

Gt)od  Dr.  Walsingham,  indeed,  in  his  simple  benevolence, 
had  helped  the  strange,  kindly  creature  through  college, 
and  had  a  high  opinion  of  him,  and  a  great  delight  in  his 
company.  They  were  both  much  given  to  books,  and  accord- 
ing to  their  lights  zealous  archaeologists.  They  had  got  hold 
of.  Chapelizod  Castle,  a  good  tough  enigma.  Loftus  had 
already  two  folios  of  extracts  copied  from  all  the  records 
to  which  Doctor  Walsingham  could  procure  him  access. 
They  could  not  have  worked  harder,  indeed,  if  they  were 
getting  up  evidence  to  prove  their  joint  title  to  Lord  Castle- 
mallard's*  estates.  Loftus,  moreover,  was  a  good  Irish 
scholar,  and  from  Celtic  MSS.  had  elicited  some  cross-lights 
upon  his  subject — ^not  very  bright  or  steady,  I  allow-^but 
enough  to  delight  the  rector,  and  inspire  him  with  a  tender 
reverence  for  the  indefatigable  and  versatile  youth. 

Lord  CastlenfTallard  was  accustomed  to  be  listened  to,  and 
was  not  aware  how  confoundedly  dull   his  talk  sometimes 
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was.  It  was  measured,  and  dreamy,  and  every  way  slow. 
He  was  entertainiDg  the  courteous  old  General  at  the  head 
of  the  table,  with  an  oration  in  laudem  of  Paul  Dangerfield — 
a  wonderful  man,  immensely  wealthy,  the  cleverest  man 
of  this  age  ;  he  might  have  been  anything  he  pleased.  His. 
lordship  really  believed  his  English  property  would  drop  to 
pieces  if  Dangerfield  retired  from  its  management,  ana  he 
was  vastly  obliged  to  him  inwardly,  for  retaining  the  agency 
even  for  a  little  time  longer.  He  was  coming  over  to  visit 
the  Irish  estates,  perhaps  to  give  Nutter  a  wrinkle  or  two. 
He  was  a  bachelor ;  and  his  lordship  averred  would  be  a 
prodigious  great  match  for  some  of  our  Irish  ladies.  Chap- 
elizod  would  be  his  head-qu^yrters  while  in  Ireland.  No,  he 
was  not  sure — ^he  rather  thought  he  was  not  of  the  Thorley 
family  ;  and  so  on,  for  a  mighty  long  time.  But  though  ho 
tired  them  prodigiously,  he  contrived  to  evoke  before  their 
minds*  eyes  a  very  gigantic,  though  somewhat  hazy  figure, 
and  a  good  deal  stimulated  the  interest  with  which  a  new 
arrival  was  commonly  looked  for  in  that  pleasant  suburban 
village 

There  is  no  knowing  how  long  Lord  Castlemallard  might 
have  prosed  upon  this  theme,  had  he  not  4)een  accidentally 
cut  short,  and  himself  laid  fast  asleep  in  his  chair,  without 
his  or  anybody  else*s  intending  it.  For  overhearing,  dur- 
ing a  short  pause,  in  which  he  sipped  sorae  claret.  Surgeon 
Bturk  applying  some  very  strong,  and  indeed,  frightful  lan- 
guage to  a  little  pamphlet  upon  magnetism,  a  subject  then 
making  a  stir,  asked  Dr.  Walsingham  his  opinion  upon  the 
subject,  • 

Now,  Dr.  Walsingham  was  a  great  reader  of  out-of-the 
way  lore,  and  retained  it  with  a  sometimes  painful  accuracy  ; 
and  he  forthwith  began — 

**  There  is,  my  Lord  Castlemallard,  a  curious  old  tract  of 
the  learned  Van  Helmont,  in  which  he  says,  as  near  as  I  can 
remember  his  words,  that  magnetism  is  a  magical   faculty, 
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which  lietb  dormant  in  us  by  the  opiate  of  primitive  sin,  and 
therefore,  stands  in  need  of  an  excitator — which  excitator 
may  be  either  good  or  evil ;  but  is  more  frequently  Satan 
himself,  by  reason  of  some  previous  oppignoration  or  com- 
pact with  witches.  The  power,  indeed,  is  in  the  witch,  and 
not  conferred  by  him  ;  but  this  versipellous  or  Protean  im- 
postor— these  are  his  words — will  not  suffer  her  to  know  that 
it  is  of  her  own  natural  endowment,  though  for  the  present 
charmed  into  somnolent  inactivity  by  the  narcotic  of  primi- 
tive sin." 

I  verily  believe  t|iat  an  honest  plodding  description  of  a 
perfectly  comfortable  bed,  and  of  the  process  of  going  to 
sleep,  would,  judiciously  administered  soon  after  dinner, 
overpower  the  vivacity  of  any  tranquil  gentleman  who  l(fves 
a  nap  after  that  meal.  In  the  Doctor's  address  and  quota- 
tion there  was  so  much  about  somnolency  and  narcotics,  and 
lying  dormant,  and  opiates,  that  my  Lord  Castlemallard's 
senses  forsook  him,. and  he  lost,  as  you,  my  kind  reader- 
must,  all  the  latter  portion  of  the  Doctor's  lullaby^. 

"  I'd  give  half  I'm  pothelhed  of,  thir,  and  all  my  proth- 
pecth  in  life,"  lisped  vehemently  plump  little  Lieutenant 
Puddock,  in  one  of  those  stage  frenzies  to  which  he  was 
prone,  "  to  be  the  firtht  Alecthander  on  the  boardth.** 

Between  ourselves,  Puddock  wis  short  and  fat,  very  sen- 
timental, and  a  little  bit  of  a  gourmet ;  his  desk  stuffed  with 
amorous"  sonnets  and  receipts  for  side-dishes ;  he,  always  in 
love,  and  often  in  the  kitchen,  where,  under  the  rose,  he 
loved  to  direct  the  cooking  of  critical  little  platSt  very  good- 
natured,  rather  literal,  very  courts  ous,  a  chevaMier,  indeed, 
sans  reproche.  He  had  a  profound  faith  in  his  genius  for 
tragedy,  but  those  who  liked  him  best  could  not  help  think- 
ing that  his  plump  cheeks,  round,  little,  light  eyes,  his  lisp, 
and  a  certain  lacka-daisical,  though  solemn  expression  of 
surprise,  which  nature  seemed  to  have  fixed  upon  his  coun- 
tenance, were  against  his  shining  in  that  walk  of  the  drama. 
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He  was  blessed,  too,  with  a  pleasant  belief  in  his  acceptance 
with  the  fair  sei;  bat  had  a  real  one  with  his  comrades,  who 
knew  his  absurdities  and  Tirtues,  and  laughed  at  and  loved 
him. 

"  But  hang  it,  there  *th  no  uthe  in  doing  things  by  halves. 
Melpomene's  the  most  jealonth  of  the  Muses.  I  tell  you,  if 
you  stand  well  in  her  gratheth,  by  Jove,  thir,  yon  mutht  give 
yourthelf  up  to  her  body  and  thoul.  How  the  deuthe  can  a 
fellow  that's  out  at  drill  at  thicth  in  the  morning,  and  all 
day  with  his  head  filled  with  tacticth  and  gunnery,  have  a 
chance  againth  geniuses,  no  doubt — vathtly  thuperior  by 
nature  " — (Puddock,  the  rogue,  believed  no  such  thing) — 
"  but  who  devote  themthelveth  to  the  thtudy  of  the  art  in- 
cethantly,  exclusively,  and — and ^" 

**  Be  the  powers,  Mr.  Paddock,  if  I  had  half  your  janius 
for  play-acting,"  interrupted  O'Flaherty,  "  nothing  i'd  keep 
me  from  the  boards  iv  Smockalley  playhouse — incog.,  I  mean 
of  course.  There's  that  wondherful  little  Mr.  Garrick,  why 
he's  the  talk  of  the  three  kingdoms  as  long  as  I  can  remem- 
ber—an' making  his  thousand  pounds  a- week — coining,  be 
gannies,  an'  he  can't  be  much  taller  than  you,  for  he's  con- 
timptably  small." 

"  I'm  the  taller  man  of  the  two,"  said  little  Puddock 
haughtily,  who  had  made  inquiries,  and  claimed  half  an  inch 
over  Roscius,  honestly,  let  us  hope.  **  But  this  is  building 
castles  in  the  air ;  joking  apart,  however,  I  do  confess  I 
should  dearly  love — just  for  a  maggot,  to  play  two  parts, 
Richard* the  Third  and  Tamerlane." 

**  Was  not  that  the  part  you  spoke  that  pathaytic  speech 
out  of  for  me  before  dinner?" 

**  No ;  that  was  Justice  Greedy,"  says  Devereux. 

"  Ay,  so  it  was,  was  it  ?  that  smothered  his  wife." 

*•  With  a  pudding  clout,'*  persisted  Devereux. 

**  No.     With  a — pooh! — a — ^you  know — ^and  stabbed  him 
self,"  continued  O'Flaherty. 
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"  "With  a  lar ding-pin — 'tis  written  in  good  Italian." 

"  Augh,  not  at  all — it  isn't  Italian,  but  English,  I*m  think- 
ing of — a  pilla,  Puddock,  yon  know — the  black  rascal." 

••  Well,  English  or  Italian,  tragedy  or  comedy,**  said 
Beyer eux,  who  liked  Puddock,  and  would  not  annoy  him, 
and  saw  he  was  hurt  by  Othello*s  borrowings  his  properties 
from  the  kitchen ;  **  I  yenture  to  say  you  were  well  enter- 
tained ;  and  for  my  part,  sir,  there  are  some  characters  ** — 
(in  farce  Puddock  was  really  highly  diyerting) — *'  in  which 
I  prefer  Puddock  to  any  player  I  eyer  saw." 

And  so  they  talked  stage-talk.  Puddock  lithping  away, 
grand  and  garrulous  ;  0  Flaherty,  the  illiterate,  blundering 
in  with  sincere  applause  ;  and  Deyereux  sipping  his  claret 
and  dropping  a  quiet  saucy  word  now  and  again. 

"  I  shall  neyer  forget  Mrs.  Gibber's  countenanth  in  that  last 
thene,  you  know,  in  the  *  Orphan* — Monimia,  you  know,  Dey- 
ereux." And  the  table  being  by  this  time  in  high  chat,  and 
the  chairs  a  little  irregular,  Puddock  slipped  off  his,  and  ad- 
dressing himself  to  Deyereux  and  0*Flaherty,  just  to  giyo 
them  a  notion  of  Mrs.  Gibber,  began,  with  a  countenance  the 
most  wo-begone,  and  in  a  piping  falsetto — 

"  When  I  am  laid  low  i'  the  grave,  and  quite  forgotten." 
Monimia  dies  at  the  end  of  the  speech — as  the  reader   may 
not  be  aware  ;  but  when  Puddock  came  to  the  line^ 

*'When  I  am  dead,  as  presently  I  shall  he," 

• 

all  Mrs.  Gibber's  best  points  being  still  to  come,  the  little 
lieutenant^s  heel  caught  in  the  edge  of  the  carpet,  as  he 
sailed  with  an  imaginary  hoop  on  grandly  backward,  and  in 
spite  of  a  surprising  flick-flack  cut  in  the  attempt  to  recover 
his  equipoise  down  came  the  "  orphan,"  together  with  a  table 
load  of  spoons  and  plates,  with  a  crash  that  stopt  all  conver- 
sation. 

Lord  QvLsilemaDard  waked  up,  witb  a  loud  &uoi\i,  \yxi^  ^ 
"  baJJo,  gentlemen  I" 
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"  It's  only  poor  dear  Mouimia,  General,"  says  Dcvereux 
with  a  melancholy  gravity  and  a  how,  in  reply  to  a  fiery  and 
startled  stare  darted  to  the  point  hy  that  gallant  officer,  ^ 

'*  Hey — eh  ?"  said  his  lordship,  hrightening  up,  and  gaz- 
ing glassily  round  wjth  a  wan  smile  ;  and  I  fancy  he  thought 
a  lady  had  somehow  introduced  herself  during  his  nap,  and 
was  pleased,  for  he  admired  the  sex. 

''If  there's  any  recitation  going  on,  I  think  it  had  better 
be  for  the  benefit  of  the  company,"  said  the  General,  a  little 
surly,  and  looking  fall  upon  the  plump  Monimia,  who  was 
arranging  his  frill  and  hair,  and  getting  a  little  awkwardly 
into  his  place. 

"  And  I  think  'twould  be  no  harm,  Lieutenant  Puddock, 
my  dear,"  says  Father  Koach  testily,  for  he  had  been  fright- 
ened by  the  crash,  ''  if  you'd  die  a  little  aisier  the  next 
time." 

Puddock  began  to  apologize. 

"  Never  mind,"  said  the  General,  recovering,  "  let's  fill 
our  glasses — my  Lord  Castlemallard,  they  tell  me  this  claret 
is  a  pretty  wine." 

"  A  very  pretty  wine,"  said  my  Lord. 

"  And  suppose,  my  Lord,  we  ask  these  gentlemen  to  give 
us  a  song  ?  I  say,  gentlemen,  there  are  fine  voices  among 
you.   Will  some  gentleman  oblige  the  company. with  a  song  ?" 

"  Mr.  Loftus  sings  a  very  fine  song,  I'm  told,"  said  Cap- 
tain Cluffe,  with  a  wink  at  Father  Roach. 

"  Ay,"  cried  Roach,  backing  up  the  joke  (a  good  old  one, 
and  not  quite  off  the  hooks),  **  Mr.  Loftus  sings,  I'll  take  my 
davy — I've  heard  him  !" 

Loftus  was  shy,  simple,  and  grotesque,  and  looked  like  a 
man  who  could  not  sing  a  note.  So  when  he  opened  his  eyes, 
looked  round,  and  blushed,  there  was  a  general  knocking  of 
glasses,  and  a  very  flattering  clamor  for  Mr.  Loftus's  song. 

But  when  silence  came,  to  the  surprise  of  the  company  he 
submitted,  though  with  manifest  trepidation,  and  told  them 
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tHafc  he  would  sing  as  the  company  desired.  It  was  a  song 
from  a  good  old  writer  upon  fasting  in  Lent,-  and  was,  in  fact, 
a  reproof  tq  «ail  hypocrisy.  Hereupon  there  was  a  great 
ringing  of  glasses,  and  a  jolly  round  of  laughter  rose  up  in 
the  cheer  that  followed  the  announcement.  Father  Eoach 
looked  queer  and  disconcerted,  and  shot  a  look  of  suspicion 
at  Deyereux,  for  poor  Dan  Loftus  had,  in  truth,  hit  that  di- 
vine straight  in  a  yery  tender  spot. 

The  fact  is,  Father  Roach  was,  as  Irish  priests  were  some- 
times then,  a  hit  of  a  sportsman.  He  and  Toole  used  occa- 
sionally to  make  mysterious  excursions  to  the  Duhlin  moun- 
tains. He  had  a  couple  of  mighty  good  dogs,  which  he  lent 
freely,  heing  a  good-natured  felbw.  He  liked  good  living 
and  jolly  young  fellows,  and  was  popular  among  the  officers 
who  used«to  pop  in  freely  enough  at  his  reverence's  green 
hall-door  whenever  they  wanted  a  loan  of  his  dogs,  or  to  take 
counsel  of  the  ghostly  father  (whose  opinion  was  valued  more 
highly  even  than  Toole's)  upon  the  case  of  a  sick  dog  or  a 
lame  nag. 

Well,  one  morning,  only  a  few^weeks  before,  Devereux 
and  Toole  together  had  looked  in  on  some  such  business 
upon  his  reverence,  a  little  suddenly,  and  found  him  eating 
a  hare  ! — by  all  the  gods,  it  '2<;a$-^bare«pie  in  the  middle  of 
Lent ! 

It  was  at  breakfast.  His  dinner  was  the  meal  of  an  an- 
chorite, and  who  would  have  guessed  that  these  confounded 
sparks  would  have  bounced  into  his  little  refectory  at  that 
hour  of  the  morning.  There  was  no  rootn  for  equivocation ; 
he  had  been  caught  in  the  very  act  of  criminal  conversation 
with  the  hare-pie.  He  rose  with  a  spring,  like  a  Jack-in-a- 
box,  as  they  entered,  and  knife  and  fork  in  hand,  and  with 
shining  chops,  stared  at  them  with  an  angry,  bothered,  and 
alarmed  countenance,  which  increased  their  laughter.  It 
was  a  good  while  before  he  obtained  a  hearing,  such  was  the 
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hilarity,  so  sustained  ihe  fire  of  ironical  compliments,  inqui- 
ries, and  pleasantries,  and  the  general  uproar. 

When  he  did,  with  hand  uplifted,  after  the-  nn^nner  of  ^  a 
prisoner  arraigned  for  murder,  he  pleaded  "  a  dispensation  " 
I  suppose  it  was  true,  for  he  backed  the  allegation  with  sev* 
eral  most  religious  oaths  and  imprecations,  and  explained 
how  men  were  not  always  so  strong  as  they  looked  ;  that  he 
might,  if  he  liked  it,  by  permission  of  his  bishpp,  eat  meat  at 
any  meal  in  the  day,  and  every  day  in  the  week  ;  that  his  not 
doing  so  was  a  voluntary  abstinence — not  conscientious,  only 
expedient — to  prevent  the  "  unreasonable  remarks  "  of  his 
parishoners  (a  roar  of  laughter) ;  that  he  was  perhaps,  rightly 
served  for  not  having  publicly  availed  himself  of  his  bishop's 
dispensation  (renewed  peals  of  merriment).  By  this  foolish 
deKcacy  (more  of  .that  detestible  iiorse-laughter),  hfi  had  got 
himself  into  a  false  position  :  and  so  on,  till  the  od  misericor-* 
diam  peroration  addressed  to  **  Captain  Devereux,  dear," 
and  **  Toole,  my  honey.**  Well,  they  quizzed  him  unmerci- 
fully ;  they  sat  down  and  eat  all  that  was  left  of  the  hare-pie, 
under  his  wistful  ogle.  S'hey  made  him  narrate  minutely 
every  circumstance  connected  with  the  smuggling  of  the 
game,  and  the  illicit  distillation  for  the  mess.  They  never 
passed  so  pleasant  a  motning.  Of  course,  he  bound  them 
over  to  eternal  secrecy,  and  of  course,  as  in  all  similar  cases 
the  vow  was  religiously  observed  ;  nothing  was  ever  heard  of 
it  at  the  mess — oh,  no — and  Toole  never  gave  a  dramatic 
representation  of  the  Occurrence,  heightened  and  embellished 
with  all  the  little  Doctor's  genius  for  farce. 

Shortly  after  this  little  surprise.  I  suppose  by  way  of  rat- 
ifying the  secret  treaty  of  silence.  Father  Boaoh  gave  the 
officers  and  Toole  a  grand  Lent  dinner  of  fish,  with  no  less 
than  nineteen  different  plats,  baked,  boiled,  stewed,  in  fact» 
a  very  splendid  feast ;  and  Puddock  talked  of  some  of  those 
dishes  more  than  twenty  years  afterwards. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

m  WHICH  THE  HINSTBBL8Y  PBOCB£I>S. 

No  wonder,  then,  if  Father  Roach,  when  liofbas  announced 
his  song  and  its  theme,  was  thoroughly  uneasy,  and  would 
have  given  a  good  deal  that  he  had  not  helped  that  simple 
youth  into  his  difficulty.  But  things  must  now  take  their 
course.  So  amid  a  decorous  silence,  Dan  Loftus  lifted  up 
his  voice,  and  sang.  He  leaned  back  in  his  chair,  and  little 
more  than  the  whites  of  his-uptnrned  eyes  were  visible  ;  and 
beating  time  upon  the  table  with  one  hand,  claw-wise,  and 
with  two  or  three  queer  little  trills  and  roulades,  which  re- 
appeared with  great  precision  in  each  verse,  he  delivered 
himself  thus,  in  what  I  suspect  was  an  old  psalm  tune  : — 

**  Now  Lent  is  come,  let  us  refrain 
From  carnal  creatures,  quick  or  slain , 
Let's  fast  and  macerate  the  flesh. 
Impound  and  keep  it  in  distress.*' 

Here  there  came  a  wouderful  unspeakable  choaking  sound, 
partly  through  the  mouth,  partly  througji  the  nose,  from  sev- 
eral of  the  officers  ;  and  old  General  Chattes worth,  who  was 
frowning  hard  upon  his  dessert  plate,  and  making  wonderful 
&ces,  cried,  "  Order,  gentlemen,"  in  a  stern  but  very  trem- 
ulons  tone.  Lord  Castlemallard  yf&s  staring  with  a  grave 
and  dreamy  curiosity  at  the  songster,  and  neither  he  nor  his 
Lordship  heard  the  interruption,  and  on  went  the  pleasant 
ditty ;  and  as  the  musician  regularly  repeated  the  last  two 
lines  like  a  clerk  in  a  piece  of  psalmody,  the  young  wags,  to 
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MTe  themselves  from  bursting  outright  joined  in  the  solenm 

chorus,  while  verse  after  verse  waxed  more  nproariouB  and 

hilarious,  and  gave  a  singular  relief  to  Loftus's  thin,   high, 

quavering  eolo  >^ 

*  For  fortj  days,  and  then  we  shall 
Have  a  replevin  from  this  tlirall, 
Bjr  warrant  good,  that  for  this  fast. 
Will  give  ns  angels'  food  at  last** 

**  Tis  a  good  song/'   murmured  Doctor  Walsingham  in 

Lord  Castlemallard's  ear — **  I  know   the   verses  well the 

ingenious  and  pious  Howel  penned  them  in  the  reign  of  King 
James  the  First." 

"  Ha !  thank  you,  sir,"  said  his  Lordship. 

**  But  to  abstain  from  beef,  hog,  goose. 
And  let  our  appetites  go  loose 
To  lobsters,  crabs,  prawns,  or  such  fish. 
We  do  not  fast,  bat  feast  in  this. 

"Not  to  let  down  lamb,  kid,  or  veal. 
Hen,  plover,  turkey-cock,  or  t^al 
And  eat  botargo,  caviar, 
Anchovies,  oysters  and  such  fare.  • 

•*  Or  to  forbear  from  flesh,  fowl,  fish. 
And  eat  potatoes  in  a  dish 
i)one  o'er  with  amber,  or  a  mess 
Of  ringos  iu  a  Spanish  dress, 

"  Or  to  refrain  from  all  hi^h  dishes. 
But  feed  our  thouj^hts  with  wanton  wishei. 
Making  the  soul,  like  a  light  wench, 
Wear  patches  of  concupiscence. 

**  This  is  not  to  keep  Lent  aright. 
But  play  the  juggling  hypocrite; 
For  we  must  starve  the  inward  man. 
And  feed  the  outward  too  on  bran.*' 

I  believe  no  song  was  ever  received  with  heartier  bursts 
of  laughter  and  applause.  Puddock  indeed  was  grave,  being 
a  good  deal  interested  in  the  dishes  sung  by  the  poet..  So, 
for  the  sake  of  its  moral  point,  was  Dr.  Walsingham,  who 
kept  time  with  head  and  hand,  murmuring  **  true,  true — 
good,  sir,  good,"  from  time  to  time. 

But  honest  Father  Roach  was  confoundedly  put  out  by  the 
performance.  He  sat  with  bis  blue  double  chin  buried  in  his 
breast,  his  quick,  little,  angry,  suspicious  eyes  peeping 
ournerwise,  not  knowing  how  to  take  what  seemed   to  him 
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Hke  a  deliberate  conspiracy  to  roast  him  for  the  entertain- 
ment of  the  company.  But  it  was  only  a  gunpowder  glare, 
swallowed  in  an  inistant  in  darkness,  and  down  came  the 
black  portcullis  of  his  scowl  with  a  chop,  while  clearing  his 
Toice,  he  said,  rising  very  erect  and  square  from  an  unusually 
ceremonious  bow— 

'*  I  don't  know,  Mr.  Loftus,  exactly  what  you  mean  by  a 
'  ring-goat  in  a  Spanish  dress'  "  (the  priest  had  just  smug- 
gled over  a  wonderful  bit  of  ecclesiastical  toggery  from 
Salamanca)  ;  "  and — a — ^person  wearing  patches,  you  said 
of — of — ^patches  of  concupiscence,  I  think"  (Father  Beach's 
housekeeper  unfortunately  wore  patches,  though,  it  is  right 
to  add,  she  was  altogether  virtuous,  and  by  no  means  young) ; 
«*  but  I'm  bound  to  suppose,  by  the  amusement  our  friends 
seem  to  derive  from  it,  sir,  that  a  riog-goat,  whatever  it 
means,  is  a  good  joke  as  well  as'  a  good-natured  one." 

**  But,  by  your  leave,  thir,"  emphatically  interposed  Pud- 
dock,  on  whose  ear  the  ecclesiastic's  blunder  grated  like  a 
discord,  "  Mr.  Loftuth  thang  nothing  about  a  goat,  though  kid 
is  not  a  bad  thing  ;  he  said,  '  ringoth,'  meaning,  I  conclude* 
eringoeth,  a  delioioth  pietherve  or  confection.  Have  you 
never  eaten  them,  either  pre therved  or  candied — a— ^why  I — 
a — ^I  happen  to  have  a  retheipt — a — and  if  you  permit  me, 
thir — ^I  shall  be  very  happy  to  thend  the  retheipt  to  your 
houtbe-kecper." 

**  You'll  not  like  it,  sir,"  said  Devereux,  mischievously, 
"  but  there  really  is  a  capital  one— quite  of  another  kind — 
alenten  dish — ^fish,  you  know  Puddock — the  one  you  des- 
cribed yesterday ;  but  Mr.  Loftus  has,  I  think,  a  still  better 
Way." 

"  Have  you,  thir  ?"  asked  Puddock,  who  had  a  keen  appe- 
tite for  knowledge. 

"  I  don't  know,  Captain  Puddock,"  murmured  Loftus, 
bewildered. 

«•  What  is  it  ?"  remarked  his  reverence,  shortly. 
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.  "  A  roast  roach,"  answered  Paddook,  looking  quite  inno- 
centlj,  fall  in  that  theologian's  fiery  face. 

<'  Thank  jon,"  sajs  Father  Roach,  with  an  expression  of 
countenance  which  polite  little  Pnddock  did  not  ih  the  least 
understand. 

"  And  how  do  you  roast  him — ^we  know  Lofhu'a  receipt^" 
persisted  Devereux,  with  remarkahle  cruelty. 

"  Jutht  like  a  lump,"  said  Puddock,  hriskly. 

'<  And  how  is  that  ?"  inquired  Devereux. 

*'  Fky  the  lump — splat  him — divide  him,'*  answered 
Puddock,  with  great  voluhility ;  *'  and  cut  each  thide  into  two 
piethes ;  season  with  thalt,  pepper,  and  nutmeg,  and  bathte 
with  clarified  butter ;  dish  him  with  thlitheth  of  oraugeth, 
barberrieth,  grapeth,  goothberrieth,  and  butter;  and  you 
will  find  that  he  eaths  deliciouthly  either  with  farced  pain 
or  gammon  pain." 

This  rhapsody,  delivered  with  the  rapidity  and  emphasis 
of  Paddock's  earnest  lisp,  was  accompanied  with  very  gen* 
eral  tokens  of  merriment  from  the  company,  and  the  priest, 
who  half  suspected  hi.n  of  having  invented  it,  was  on  the 
point  of  falling  foul  of  him,  when  Lord  Castlemallard  rose 
to  take  leave,  and  the  general  forthwith  vacated  the  chair, 
and  so  the  party  broke  up,  fell  into  groups,  and  the  greater 
part  sauntered  off  to  the  Phoenix,  where,  in  i}iQ  club-room — 
they  with  less  restraint,  and  some  new  recruits,  carried  on 
the  pleasures  of  the  evening,  which  pleasures,  as  will  some- 
times happen,  ended  in  something  rather  serious. 


CHAPTEK  VII. 

SHOWING  HOW  TWO  GENTLEMEN  MAY    MISUNDEB8TAKD  ONE 
ANOTHEK,  WITHOUT  ENABLING   THR  COMPANY  TO 
UNDKR8TAND  THEIR  QUARREL. 

LoFTUS  had  by  this  time  climbed  to  the  savage  lair  of  his 
garret,  overstrewn  with  tattered  papers  and  books ;  and  Fa- 
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tker  Boaeh,  in  the  sanotaary  of  bis  little  parlor,  was  growl- 
ing over  the  bones  of  a  devilled  turkey,  and  about  to  soothe 
his  fretted  soul  in  a  generous  libation  of  hot  whiskey  punch. 

Dr.  Toole,  whom  the  young  fellow  found  along  with  Nut- 
ter over  the  draught-board  in  the  club-room,  forsook  his 
game  fo  devour  the  story  of  Loftus*s  Lenten  Hymn,  and  poor 
Father  Koach's  penance,  rubbed  his  hands,  and  slapt  his 
thigh  .and  crowed  and  shouted  with  ecstasy.  O 'Flaherty, 
who  called  for  punch,  and  was  unfortunately  prone  to  grow 
melancholy  and  pugnacious  over  his  liquor,  was  now  in  a 
saturnine  vein  of  sentiment,  discoursing  of  the  charms  of  his 
peerless  mistress,  the  Lady  Magnolia  Macnamara.  While 
he  was  descanting  on  the  attributes  of  that  bewitching 
"  crature,**  Puddock,  not  two  yards  off,  was  describing, 
with  scarcely  less  unction,  the  perfections,  of  **  pig  roast 
with  the  hair  on  :"  and  the  two  made  a  medley  like  '*  The 
Roast  Beef  of  old  England,"  and  '<  The  Last  Hose  of 
Summer,"  arranged  in  alternate  stanzas.  O'Flaherty  sud- 
denly stopped  short,  and  said  a  little  sternly  to  Lieutenant 
Puddock— 

"  Does  it  very  much  signify,  sir,  (or  as  OTlaherty  pro- 
nounced it  '  sorr,')  whether  the  animal  has  hair  upon  it  or 
not  ?" 

"  Every  thingrthir,  in  thith particular  retheipt,"  answered 
Paddock,  a  little  loftily. 

''  Bttt,^  said  Natter,  the  same  time  winking  to  Puddock 
in  token  that  0 'Flaherty  was  just  a  little  "  hearty,*!  and  so 
to  let  him  alone^  '*  what  signifies  pig's  hair,  compared  with 
human  tresses  ?" 

"  Oompared  with  human  tresses?"  interrupted  0 'Flaherty, 
with  stem  deliberation,  and  fixing  his  eyes  steadily  and 
rather  unpleasantly. 

**  Ay,  sir,  and  Miss  Magnolia  Macnamara  has  as  rich  a 
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« 
head  of  hair  as  j<m  coald  wish  to  see/'  sajs  Natter  ilunking 
he  was  drawing  him  off  very  cleverly. 

"  As  /eoald  wish  to  see  V*    repeated  OTlaherty  grimly. 

"  As  you  coald  desire  to  see,"  reiterated  Natter  firmly, 
for  he  was  not  easily  pat  down  ;  and  they  looked  for  several 
seconds  in  silence  a  little  menacingly,  thoagh  pnxxled,  at, 
one  another. 

Bat  OTlaherty,  after  a  little  pause,  seemed  to  forget 
Natter,  and  retamed  to  his  celestial  theme. 

"  Be  the  powers,  sir,  that  yoang  leedy  has  the  most  beaa- 
tiful  dimple  in  her  chin  I  ever  set  eyes  on  !" 

*<  Have  yoa  ever  pat  a  marrowfat  pea  in  it  sir  ?"  inquired 
Devereux,  simply,  with  all  the  heaatiful  rashness  of  youth. 

*'  No,  sir,"  replied  OTlaherty,  in  a  deep  tone,  and  with 
a  very  dangerous  glare  ;"  and  I'd  like  to  see  the  man  who, 
in  my  presence,  id  presume  to  tAeke  that  libertee." 

''What  a  glorious  name  Magnolia  is  !*'  interposed  little 
Toole  in  great  haste  ;  for  it  was  a  practice  among  these 
worthies  to  avert  quarrels  by  making  timely  little  diversions ; 
and  it  is  wonderful,  at  a  critical  moment,  what  may  be  done 
by  suddenly  presenting  a  trifle  ;  a  pin*s  point  will  draw  off 
innocuously,  the  accumulating  electricity  of  a  pair  of 
bloated   scowling  thunder-clouds. 

"  It  was  her  noble  godmother,  when  the  family  resided 
at  Castlemara,  in  the  county  of  Hoscommon,  the  Lady  Gar- 
rick-o'-Gunniol,  who  conferred  it,"  said  0*Flaherty,  grandly, 
"  upon  her  goddaughter,  as  who  had  a  better  right^ — I  say, 
who  had  a  better  right  V*  and  he  smote  his  hand  upon  the 
table,  and  looked  round  inviting  contradiction.  "  My  god- 
mothers, in  my  baptism — that's  catechism — and  all  the  town 
of  Chapelizod  won't  put  that  down— -the  Holy  Church  Cat- 
echism—while  Hyacinth  0 'Flaherty,  of  Coolnaquirk,  Liea- 
tenant  Fireworker,  wears  a  sword." 
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"  NoWy  said,   Lieutenant !"  exclaims  Toole,  with  a  sly 
wink  over  his  shoulder.  * 

•*  And  what  about  the  leedy's  neeme,  sir  t*'  demands  the 
fireworker. 

••  By  Jove,  sir,  it  is  quite  true.  Lady  Carrick-o-€ktnniol 
wets  her  godmother  ;"  and  Toole  ran  off  into  the  story  of 
how  that  relationship  was  brought  about ;  narrating  it,  how* 
ever,  with  great  caution  and  mildness,  extracting  all  the 
satire,  and  giving  it  quite  a  dignified  and  creditable  charac- 
ter,  for  the  Lieutenant  Fireworker  smelt  so  confoundedly  of 
powder  that  the  little  doctor,  though  ho  never  flinched  when 
occasion  demanded,  did  not  care  to  give  him  an  open. 

The  fact  was,  that  poor  Magnolia's  name  came  to  her  in 
no  very  gracious  way.  Young  Lady  Carrick-o-Gunniol  was 
a  bit  of  a  wag,  and  was  planting  a  magnolia--K)ne  of  the  first 
of  those  botanical  rarities  seen  in  Ireland — when  good-na- 
tured, vaporing,  vulgar  Mrs.  Macnamara's  note,  who  wished 
to  secure  a  Peeress  for  her  daughter's  spiritual  guardian, 
arrived.  Her  ladyship  pencilled  on  the  back  of  the  note, 
**Pray  call  the  dear  babe  Magnolia,"  and  forthwith  forgot 
all  about  it.  But  Madame  Macnamara  was  charmed,  and 
with  great  smiles  and  much  complacency,  she  told  Lord 
Carrick-o-Gunniol  all  about  it,  just  outside  the  grand  jury- 
room  where  she  met  him  during  the  assize  week  ;  and,  being 
a  man  of  a  weak  and  considerate  nature,  rather  kind,  and  very 
courteous — ^although  his  smile  was  very  near  exploding  into 
a  laugh,  as  he  gave  the  good  lady  snuff  out  of  his  own  box — 
he  was  yet  very  much  concerned  and  vexed,  and  asked  his 
lady,  when  he  went  home,  how  she  could  have  induced  old 
Mrs.  Macnamara  to  give  that  absurd  name  to  her  poor  in- 
fant :  whereat  her  ladyship,  who  had  not  thought  of  it  since, 
was  highly  diverted  ^  and  being  assured  that  the  babe  was 
actually  christened  and  past  recovery,  Magnolia  Macnamara, 
laughed  very  merrily,  and  then  ran  ojit  to  look  at  her  mag- 

.3 
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Dolia,  which,  by  way  of  reprisal,  he  henceforth,  nothwith- 
staoding  her  entreaties,  always  called  her  "  Macnamara  ;" 
till,  to  her  infinite  delight,  Jie  came  out  with  it,  as  some- 
times happens,  at  a  wrong  time,  and  asked  old  Mao — a  large, 
mild  man — ^then  extant,  madame  herself,  nurse,  infant  Mag- 
nolia, and  all,  who  had  arrived  at  the  castle,  to  walk  out  and 
see  Lady  Carrick-o-Gunniol's  ''  Macnamara''  and  perceived 
not  the  slip,  such  is  the  force  of  habit,  though  the  family 
stared,  and  Lady  C.  laughed  in  an  uncalled-for-way,  at  a 
sudden  recollection  of  a  tumble  she  once  had,  when  a  child, 
over  a  flower-bed  ;  and  broke  out  repeatedly,  to  my  lord's 
chagrin  and  bewilderment,  as  they  walked  towards  the 
exotic. 

When  Toole  ended  his  little  family  anecdote,  which,  yoa 
may  be  sure,-  be  took  care  to  render  as  palatable  to  Magno- 
lia's knight  as  possible,  by  not  very  scrupulous  excisions 
and  interpolations,  he  wound  all  up,  without  allowing  an 
instant  for  criticism  or  question  by  saying  briskly,  though 
incoherently, 

'*  And  so,  what  do  you  say.  Lieutenant,  to  a  Walsh  rabbit 
for  supper  ?" 

The  Lieutenant  nodded  a  stolid  assent. 

"  Will  you  have  one.  Nutter  ?"  cries  Toole. 

"  No,"  said  Nutter. 

•*  And  why  not  ?"  says  Toole 

"  Why,  I  believe  Tom  Rooke's  song  in  praise  of  oysters/* 

answered  Nutter,  **  especially  the  verse — 

**  The  youth  will  ne'er  live  to  scratch  a  grav  head. 
On  a  supper  who  goes  of  Welsh  rabbit  to  bed.*" 

How  came  it  to  pass  that  Nutter  hardly  opened  his  lips 
this  evening  without  instantaneously  becoming  the  mark  at 
which  OTlahert]^  directed  his  fiercest  and  most  suspicious 
8X50 wis  ?  And  now  that  I  know  the  allusion  which  the  pugna- 
cious lieutenant  apprehended,  I  cannot  but  admire  the  fatal- 
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ity  with  whioh  a  yerj  serious  misunderstanding  was  brought 
aboufe. 

**  As  to  youths  living  to  scratch  gray  heads  or  not,  sir," 
said  the  joung  officer,  in  most  menacing  tones ;  "  I  don't 
see  what  concern  persons  of  jour  age  can  have  in  that. 
But  I'll  take  leaye  to  tell  jou,  sir,  whether  he  be  a  '  youth,'  * 
as  you  say,  or  aged,  as  you  aref  who  endayvors  to  make 
himself  diverting  at  the  expense  of  others,  runs  a  murdher- 
ing  good  risk,  sir,  of  getting  himself  scratched  where  he'll 
like  it  least." 

Little  Nutter,  though  grave,  and  generally  taciturn,  had  a 
spirit  of  his  own,  and  no  notion  whatever  of  knocking  under 
to  a  bully.  It  is  true,  he  had  not  the  faintest  notion  why 
he  was  singled  out  for  the  younggehtlcman's  impertinence  ; 
but  neither  did  he  mean  to  inquire.  His  mahogany  features 
darkened  for  a  moment  to  logwood,  and  his  eyes  showed 
their  whites  fiercely. 

"  We  are  not  accustomed,  sir,  in  this  part  of  the  world, 
to  your  Connaught  notions  of  politeness  ;  we  meet  here  for 
social  a  a  sociality,  sir  ;  and  the  long  and  the  short  of  it 
ia,  young  gentleman,  if  you  don't  change  your  key,  you'll 
find  two  can  play  at  that  game-7-and — and,  I  tell  you,  sir, 
there  will  be  wigs  on  the  green,  sir." 

Here  several  voices  interposed. 

"  Silence,  gentlemen,  and  let  me  speak,  or  I'll  assault 
him,"  bellowed  O'Fiaherty,  who,  to  do  him  justice,  at  this 
moment  looked  capable  of  anything.  **  I  believe,  sir,"  he 
continued,  addressing  Kutter  who  confronted  him  like  a 
little  game-cock,  ''  it  is  not  usual  for  one  gentleman  who 
renders  •himself  offensive  to  another  to  oblige  him  to  pro- 
ceed to  the  length  of  manually  maltbrating  his  person.  It  is, 
sir,  for  the  purpose  of  avoiding  ungentlemanlike  noise  and 
confusion,  tliat  one  gentleman  should  request  of  another  to 
suppose  himself  affronted  in  the  manner,  whatever  it  may 
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be,  most  intolerable  to  his  feelings,  which  request  I  now 
sir,  teeke  the  libertee  of  preferring  to  you  ;  and  when  you 
have  engaged  the  services  of  a  friend,  I  trust  that  Lieutenant 
Puddock,  will,  in  consideration  of  my  being  an  officer  of  the 
same  honorable  corps,  a  sthranger  in  this  part  of  the  coun- 
thry,  and,  above  all,  a  gentleman  who  can  show  paydagree 
like  himself  (here  a  low  bow  to  Puddock,  who  returned  it)  ; 
that  Lieutenant  Puddock  will  be  so  feelin'  and  so  kind  as  to 
receive  him  on  my  behalf,  and  acting  as  my  friend  to  man- 
age all  the  particulars  for  settling,  as  easily  as  may  be,  this 
most  unprovoked  affair." 

With  which  words  he  made  another  bow,  and  a  pause  of 
inquiry  directed  to  Puddock,  who  replied — 

"  Thir,  the  duty  ith,  for  many  reathons,  painful ;  but  I — ^I 
can't  refuthe,  thir,  and  I  acthept  the  trutht." 

So  O'Flaherty  shook  his  hand,  with  another  bow,  bowed 
silently  and  loftily  round  the  room,  and  disappeared,  and  a 
general  buzz  and  clack  of  tongues  arose. 

'*  Mr.  Nutter — a — I  hope  things  may  be  settled  pleasant- 
ly/' said  Puddock,  looking  as  tall  and  weighty  as  he  could  ; 
**  at  present  I — a — that  is,  at  the  moment,  I — a — don't  quite 
see— [tEe  fact  is,  he  had  nqt  a  notion  what  the  deuce  it  was 
all  about] — but  your  friend  will  find  me— your  friend— a — 
at  my  lodgings  up  to  one  o'clock  to-night,  if  necessary." 
,  And  Puddock  bowed  grandly  and -sublimely  to  Nutter,  and 
then  magnificently  to  the  company,  and  left  the  room. 

There  was  a  sort  of  a  stun  and  a  lull  for  several  seconds. 
One  or  two  countenances  wore  that  stern  and  mysterious 
smile,  which  implies  no  hilarity,  but  a  kind  of  reaction  in 
presence  of  the  astounding  and  the  slightly  horrible.  There 
was  a  silence  ;  the  gentlemen  kept  their  attitudes  too,  for 
some  moments,  and  all  eyes  were  directed  toward  the  door. 
Then  some  turned  to  Charles  Nutter,  and  then  the  momei^ 
tary  spell  dissolved  itself 
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CHAPTER  Vm. 

KELATD^a   HOW  DOCJTOB    TOOLE    AND    CAPTAIN    DEVEEEUX 
WENT  ON   A  MOONLIGHT   ERRAND. 

Nearly  a  dozen  gentlemen  broke  out  at  once  into  Toluble 
speech.  Natter  was  in  a  confounded  passion ;  bat  being  a 
man  of  few  words,  showed  his  wrath  chiefly  in  his  coante- 
nance,  and  stood  with  his  back  to  the  fire-place,  with  his 
chest  thrown  daringly  out,  sniffing  the  air  in  a  state  of  high 
tension. 

"  None  of  the  corps  can  represent  you,  Natter,  yon  know," 
said  Captain  Cloffe.  ''  It  may  go  hard  enough  with  Paddock 
and  O'Flaherty,  as  the  matter  stands  ;  but,  by  Jove  I  if  any 
of  us  appear  on  the  other  side,  the  General  would  make  it  a 
very  serious  business,  indeed.'* 

"  Toole,  can't  you  V*  asked  Devereux. 

"  Out  of  the  question,"  answered  he,  shutting  his  eyes, 
with  a  frown,  and  shaking  his  head.  '*  There's  no  man  I'd 
do  it  sooner  for.  Nutter  knows  ;  but  I  can't — I've  refused 
too  often  ;  besides,  you'll  want  me  professionally,  you  know  ; 
for  Sturk  must  attend  that  Boyal  Hospital  inquiry  to-mor- 
row all  day — ^but,  hang  it,  where's  the  difficulty  ?  Isn't 
there  ? — ^pooh  ! — why  there  must  bo  lots  of  fellows  at  hand. 
Just — a — just- think  for  a  minute." 

"  I  don't  care  who,"  said  Nutter,  with  dry  ferocity,  "  so 
he  can  load  a  pistol." 

"  Well,"  said  Toole,  getting  close  up  to  Devereux,  in  a 
coaxing,  under  tone,  **  suppose  we  try  Loftus." 

"  Dan  Loftus  I"  ejaculated  Devereux. 

"  Dan  Loftus,"  repeated  the  little  doctor,  testily ;  *«  re- 
member, it's  just  eleven  o'clock.  He's  no  great  things,  to  be 
sure ;  but  what  better  can  we  get  ?" 
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'*  Allons,  done  !"  says  Deverenx,  donning  his  cocked  bat, 
with  a  shrug,  and  the  least  little  bit  of  a  satirical  smile,  and 
out  bustled  the  doctor  beside  him. 

**  Where  the  deuce  did  Uiat  broganeer,  OTlaherty,  come 
from  ?"  said  Cluffe,  confidentially,  to  old  Major  O'Niell. 

"  A  Connaughtman,"  answered  the  Major,  with  a  grim 
smile,  for  he  was  himself  of  that  province,  and  was,  perhaps, 
a  little  bit  proud  of  his  countryman. 

**  Toole  says  he's  well  connected,"  pursued  Cluffe  ,  "  but, 
by  Jupiter  !  I  never  saw  so  mere  a  Teague  ;  and  the  most 
cross  grained  devil  of  a  oat-a-mountain." 

"  I  could  not  quite  understand  why  he  fastened  on  Mr. 
Nutter,"  observed  the  Major,  with  a  mild  smile. 

"  I'll  rid  the  town  of  him,"  rapped  out  Nutter,  with  an 
oath,  leering  at  his  own  sboebuckle,  and  tapping  the  sole 
'  with  asperity  on  the  floor. 

"If  you  are  thinking  of  any  unpleasant  measures,  gentle- 
men, I'd  rather  know  nothing  of  them,"  said  the  sly,  quiet, 
Major  ;  "  for  the  General  has  expressed  a  strong  opinion 
about  such  affairs  ;  and  as  'tis  past  my  bed-hour  I'll  wish  you 
gentlemen,  a  good-night,*'  and  off  went  the  Major. 

**  He's  alive  and  stirring  still,"  said  Devereux,  approach- 
ing the  hall-door  with  a  military  nonchalance. 

"  Whisht !"  says  Toole,  plucking  him  back  by  the  sash ; 
''  we  must  not  make  a  noise — the  house  is  asleep.  I'll^man- 
age  it — ^leave  it  to  me." 

And  he  took  up  a  handful  of  gravel,  but  not  having  got 
the  range,  he  shied  it  all  against  old  Tom  Drought's  bed- 
room window. 

"  Deuce  take  that  old  sneak,"  whispered  Toole,  vehe- 
mently, "  he's  always  in  the  way  ;  the  last  man  in  the  town 
I'd  have — but  no  matter  :"  and  up  went  a  pebble,  better 
ditected,  for  this  time  it  went  right  through  Loftus's  win- 
dow, and  a  pleasant  little  shower  of  broken  glass  jingled 
down  into  the  street. 
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like  a  deliberaie  conspiracy  to  roast  him  for  the  entertain- 
ment of  the  company.  But  it  was  only  a  gunpowder  glare, 
swallowed  in  an  instant  in  darkness,  and  down  came  the 
black  portcullis  of  his  scowl  with  a  chop,  while  clearing  his^ 
voice,  he  said,  rising  very  erect  and  square  from  an  unusually 
ceremonious  bow— 

'^  I  don't  know,  Mr.  Loftus,  exactly  what  you  mean  by  a 
'  ring-goat  in  a  Spanish  dress'  "  (the  priest  had  just  smug- 
gled over  a  wonderful  bit  of  ecclesiastical  toggery  from 
Salamanca)  ;  "  and — a — person  wearing  patches,  you  said 
of — of — ^patches  of  concupiscence,  I  think"  (Father  Koach's 
housekeeper  unfortunately  wore  patches,  though,  it  is  right 
to  add,  she  was  altogether  virtuous,  and  by  no  means  young) ; 
<*  but  I'm  bound  to  suppose,  by  the  amusement  our  friends 
seem  to  derive  from  it,  sir,  that  a  ring-goat,  whatever  it 
means,  is  a  good  joke  as  well  as'  a  good-natured  one." 

"  But,  by  your  leave,  thir,"  emphatically  interposed  Pud- 
dock,  on  whose  ear  the  ecclesiastic's  blunder  grated  like  a 
discord,  "  Mr.  Loftuth  thang  nothing  about  a  goat,  though  kid 
is  not  a  bad  thing  ;  he  said,  '  ringoth,'  meaning,  I  conclude) 
eringoeth,  a  delieioth  pietherve  or  confection.  Have  you 
never  eaten  them,  either  pr ether ved  or  candied — a— ^wby  I — 
a — ^I  happen  to  have  a  retheipt — a — and  if  you  permit  me, 
thir — I  shall  be  very  happy  to  thend  the  retheipt  to  your 
houthekecper." 

"  You'll  not  like  it,  sir,"  said  Devereux,  mischievously, 
"  but  there  really  is  a  capital  one— quite  of  another  kind — 
alenten  dish — ^fish,  you  know  Fuddock — the  one  you  des- 
cribed yesterday ;  but  Mr.  Loftus  has,  I  think,  a  still  better 
way." 

"  Have  you,  thir  ?"  asked  Puddock,  who  had  a  keen  appe- 
tite for  knowledge. 

**  I  don't  know.  Captain  Puddock,"  murmured  Loftus, 
bewildered. 

••  What  is  it  ?"  remarked  his  reverence,  shortly. 
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.  '*  A  roast  roach/'  answered  Paddook»  looking  qniie  inno- 
cently, full  in  that  theologian's  fiery  face. 

''  Thank  you,"  says  Father  Roach,  with  an  expression  of 
countenance  which  polite  little  Puddock  did  not  ih  the  least 
understand. 

"  And  how  do  you  roast  him — ^we  know  Loftus's  receipt^" 
persisted  Devereux,  with  remarkable  cruelty. 

"  Jutht  like  a  lump,"  said  Puddock,  briskly. 

"  And  how  is  that  ?"  inquired  Devereux. 

*"  Flay  the  lump — splat  him — divide  him,"  answered 
Puddock,  with  great  volubility  ;  **  and  cut  each  thide  into  two 
piethes  ;  season  with  thalt,  pepper,  and  nutmeg,  and  bathte 
with  clarified  butter ;  dish  him  with  thlitheth  of  orangeth, 
barberrieth,  grapeth,  goothberrieth,  and  butter ;  and  you 
will  find  that  he  eaths  deliciouthly  either  with  farced  pain 
or  gammon  pain." 

This  rhapsody,  delivered  with  the  rapidity  and  emphasis 
of  Puddock's  earnest  lisp,  was  accompanied  with  very  gen* 
eral  tokens  of  merriment  from  the  company,  and  the  priest, 
who  half  suspected  hi  on  of  having  invented  it,  was  on  Uie 
point  of  falling  foul  of  him,  when  Lord  Castlemallard  rose 
to  take  leave,  and  the  general  forthwith  vacated  the  chair, 
and  80  the  party  broke  up,  fell  into  groups,  and  the  greater 
part  sauntered  off  to  the  Phoenix,  where,  in  the  club-room — 
they  with  less  restraint,  and  some  new  recruits,  carried  on 
the  pleasures  of  the  evening,  which  pleasures,  as  will  some- 
timos  happen,  ended  in  something  rather  serious. 


CHAPTER  VIL 

SHOWING  HOW  TWO  GENTLEMEN  MAY    MISUNDBBSTAKD  ONE 
ANOTHEB^  WITHOUT  ENABLING   THE  OOMPANV  TO 
UNDKK8TAND  THEIR  QUAKKEL. 

LoFTUs  had  by  this  time  climbed  to  the  savage  lair  of  his 
garret,  overstrewn  with  tattered  papers  and  books ;  and  Fa- 
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ther  Boaoh,  in  the  sanotoary  of  his  little  parlor,  was  growl- 
ing over  the  bones  of  a  devilled  turkey,  and  about  to  soothe 
his  fretted  soul  in  a  generous  libation  of  hot  whiskey  punch. 

Pr.  Toole,  whom  the  young  fellow  found  along  with  Nut- 
ter over  the  draught-board  in  the  club-room,  forsook  his 
game  to  devour  the  story  of  Loftus's  Lenten  Hymn,  and  poor 
Father  Roach's  penance,  rubbed  his  hands,  and  slapt  his 
thigh  .and  crowed  and  shouted  with  ecstasy.  O 'Flaherty, 
who  called  for  punch,  and  was  unfortunately  prone  to  grow 
melanoholy  and  pugnacious  over  his  liquor,  was  now  in  a 
saturnine  vein  of  sentiment,  discoursing  of  the  charms  of  his 
peerless  mistress,  the  Lady  Magnolia  Macnamara.  While 
be  was  descanting  on  the  attributes  of  that  bewitching 
••  crature,"  Pud  dock,  not  two  yards  off,  was  describing, 
with  scarcely  less  unction,  the  perfections,  of  "  pig  roast 
with  the  hair  on  :"  and  the  two  made  a  medley  like  "  The 
Roast  Beef  of  old  England,"  and  '<  The  Last  Rose  of 
Summer,"  arranged  in  alterDate  stanzas.  OTlaherty  sud- 
denly stopped  short,  and  said  a  little  sternly  to  Lieutenant 
Pnddock — 

"  Does  it  very  much  signify,  sir,  (or  as  O'FIaherty  pro- 
nounced it  '  sorr,')  whether  the  animal  has  hair  upon  it  or 
not  ?" 

••  Every  things  thir,  in  thith particular  retheipt,"  answered 
Paddock,  a  little  loftily. 

*'  But,^  said  Nutter,  the  same  time  winking  to  Puddock 
in  token  that  O'Flaherty  was  just  a  little  "  hearty,*!  and  so 
to  let  him  alone^  "  what  signifies  pig's  hair,  compared  with 
human  tresses  ?" 

"  Compared  with  Imman  tresses?"  interrupted  O'Flaherty, 
with  stern  deliberation,  and  fixing  his  eyes  steadily  and 
rather  unpleasantly. 

"  Ay,  sir,  and  Miss  Magnolia  Macnamara  has  as  rich  a 
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• 
head  of  hair  as  you  coald  wish  to  see/'  says  Natter  blinking 
he  was  drawing  him  off  very  cleverly. 

"  As  /  could  wish  to  see  ?"    repeated  OTlaherty  grimly. 

"  As  you  could  desire  to  see/'  reiterated  Natter  firmly, 
for  he  was  not  easily  put  down  ;  and  they  looked  for  several 
seconds  in  silence  a  little  menacingly,  though  puzzled,  at^ 
one  another. 

But  O'Flaherty,  after  a  little  pause,  seemed  to  forget 
Nutter,  and  returned  to  his  celestial  theme. 

"  Be  the  powers,  sir,  that  young  leedy  has  the  most  beau* 
tiful  dimplo  in  her  chin  I  ever  set  eyes  on  !" 

**  Have  you  ever  pat  a  marrowfat  pea  in  it  sir  ?"  inquired 
Dover cnx,  simply,  with  all  the  beautiful  rashness  of  youth. 

"  No,  ffir,"  replied  0 'Flaherty,  in  a  deep  tone,  and  with 
a  very  dangerous  glare  ;  *'  and  I'd  like  to  see  the  man  who, 
in  my  presence,  id  presume  to  toeke  that  libertee." 

"What  a  glorious  name  Magnolia  is  !"  interposed  little 
Toole  in  great  haste  ;  for  it  was  a  practice  among  these 
worthies  to  avert  quarrels  by  making  timely  little  diversions ; 
and  it  is  wonderful,  at  a  critical  moment,  what  may  be  done 
by  suddenly  presenting  a  trifle  ;  a  pin's  point  will  draw  off 
innocuously,  the  accumulating  electricity  of  a  pair  of 
bloated   scowling  thunder-clouds. 

"  It  was  her  noble  godmother,  when  the  family  resided 
at  Castlemara,  in  the  county  of  Roscommon,  the  Lady  Car- 
rick-o'-Gunniol,  who  conferred  it,"  said  O'Flaherty,  grandly, 
**  upon  her  goddaughter,  as  who  had  a  better  right — I  say, 
who  had  a  better  right  V*  and  he  smote  his  hand  upon  the 
table,  and  looked  round  inviting  contradiction.  "  My  god- 
mothers, in  my  baptism — that's  catechism — and  all  the  town 
of  Chapelizod  won't  put  that  down — the  Holy  Church  Gat- 
echism^while  Hyacinth  O'FIaherty,  of  Goolnaquirk,  Liea* 
tenant  Fireworker,  wears  a  sword." 
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"  NoWy  said,  Lieutenant !"  exclaims  Toole,  with  a  sly 
wink  over  his  shoulder. ' 

*'  And  what  about  the  leedy's  neeme,  sir  V*  demands  the 
fireworker. 

"  By  Jove,  sir,  it  is  quite  true,  Lady  Carrick-o-GkinnioI 
wets  her  godmother  ;'*  and  Toole  ran  off  into  the  story  of 
how  that  relationship  was  brought  about ;  narrating  it,  how- 
ever, with  great  caution  and  mildness,  extracting  all  the 
satire,  and  giving  it  quite  a  dignified  and  creditable  charac* 
ter,  for  the  Lieutenant  Fireworker  smelt  so  confoundedly  of 
powder  that  the  little  doctor,  though  ho  never  flinched  when 
occasion  demanded,  did  not  care  to  give  him  an  open. 

The  fact  was,  that  poor  Magnolia's  name  came  to  her  in 
no  very  gracious  way.  Young  Lady  Carrick-o-Gunniol  was 
a  bit  of  a  wag,  and  was  planting  a  magnolia — one  of  the  first 
of  those  botanical  rarities  seen  in  Ireland — when  good-na- 
tnred,  vaporing,  vulgar  Mrs.  Macnamara's  note,  who  wished 
to  secure  a  Peeress  for  her  daughter's  spiritual  guardian, 
arrived.  Her  ladyship  pencilled  on  the  back  of  the  note, 
•'  Pray  call  the  dear  babe  Magnolia,"  and  forthwith  forgot 
all  about  it.  But  Madame  Macnamara  was  charmed,  and 
with  great  smiles  and  much  complacency,  she  told  Lord 
Carrick-o-Gunniol  all  about  it,  just  outside  the  grand  jury- 
room  where  she  met  him  during  the  assize  week ;  and,  being 
a  man  of  a  weak  and  considerate  nature,  rather  kind,  and  very 
courteous — ^although  his  smile  was  very  near  exploding  into 
a  laugh,  as  he  gave  the  good  lady  snuff  out  of  his  own  box — 
he  was  yet  very  much  concerned  and  vexed,  and  asked  bis 
lady,  when  he  went  home,  how  she  could  have  induced  old 
Mrs.  Macnamara  to  give  that  absurd  name  to  her  poor  in- 
fant :  whereat  her  ladyship,  who  had  not  thought  of  it  since, 
was  highly  diverted  ^  and  being  assured  that  the  babe  was 
actually  christened  and  past  recovery.  Magnolia  Macnamara, 
laughed  very  merrily,  and  then  ran  out  to  look  at  her  mag- 

.3 
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Dolia,  which,  hy  way  of  reprisal,  he  henceforth,  nothwith- 
Btanding  her  entreaties,  always  called  her  "  Macnamara ;" 
till,  to  her  infinite  delight,  Jie  came  out  with  it,  as  some- 
times happens,  at  a  wrong  time,  and  asked  old  Mac — a  large, 
mild  iQan — ^then  extant,  madame  herself,  nurse,  infant  Mag- 
nolia, and  all,  who  had  arrived  at  the  castle,  to  walk  oat  and 
see  Lady  Oarrick-o-Gunniol's  **  Macnamara*'  and  perceived 
not  the  slip,  such  is  the  force  of  habit,  though  the  family 
stared,  and  Lady  C.  laughed  in  an  uncalled-for-way,  at  a 
sudden  recollection  of  a  tumble  she  once  had,  when  a  child, 
over  a  flower-bed  ;  and  broke  out  repeatedly,  to  my  lord's 
chagrin  and  bewilderment,  as  they  walked  towards  the 
exotic. 

When  Toole  ended  his  little  family  anecdote,  which,  you 
may  be  sure,-  he  took  care  to  render  as  palatable  to  Magno- 
lia's knight  as  possible,  by  not  very  scrupulous  excisions 
and  interpolations,  he  wound  all  up,  without  allowing  an 
instant  for  criticism  or  question  by  saying  briskly,  though 
incoherently, 

"  And  so,  what  do  you  say,  Lieutenant,  to  a  Walsh  rabbit 
for  supper  ?" 

The  Lieutenant  nodded  a  stolid  assent. 

"  Will  you  have  one,  Nutter  ?"  cries  Toole. 

"  No,"  said  Nutter. 

•*  And  why  not  ?"  says  Toole 

"  Why,  I  believe  Tom  Eooke's  song  in  praise  of  oysters,** 

answered  Nutter,  '*  especially  the  verse-— 

"  The  youth  will  ne'er  live  to  scratch  a  gray  head. 
On  a  sapper  who  goes  of  Welsh  rabbit  to  bed.*" 

How  came  it  to  pass  that  Nutter  hardly  opened  his  lips 
this  evening  without  instantaneously  becoming  the  mark  at 
which  OTlahert^  directed  his  fiercest  and  most  suspicious 
scowls  ?  And  now  that  I  know  the  allusion  which  the  pugna- 
cious lieutenant  apprehended,  I  cannot  but  admire  the  fatal- 
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ity  with  which  a  yery  serious  misunderstanding  was  hrought 
ahout. 

''  As  to  1/otUhs  living  to  scratch  gray  heads  or  not,  sir," 
said  the  young  officer,  in  most  menacing  tones ;  "  I  don't 
see  what  concern  persons  of  your  age  can  have  in  that. 
But  m  take  leave  to  tell  you,  sir,  whether  he  be  a  '  youth,'  * 
as  you  S€^,  or  aged,  as  you  are,  who  endayvors  to  make 
himself  diverting  at  the  expense  of  others,  runs  a  murdher- 
ing  good  risk,  sir,  of  getting  himself  scratched  where  he'll 
like  it  lease" 

Little  Natter,  though  grave,  and  generally  taoitarn,  had  a 
spirit  of  his  own,  and  no  notion  whatever  of  knocking  under 
to  a  bully.  It  is  true,  he  had  not  the  faintest  notion  why 
he  was  singled  out  for  the  young  gehtleman's  impertinence  ; 
but  neither  did  he  mean  to  inquire.  His  mahogany  features 
darkened  for  a  moment  to  logwood,  and  his  eyes  showed 
their  whites  fiercely. 

"  We  are  not  accustomed,  sir,  in  this  part  of  the  world, 
to  your  Connaught  notions  of  politeness  ;  we  meet  here  for 
social — Sr— a — sociality,  sir  ;  and  the  long  and  the  short  of  it 
is,  young  gentleman,  if  you  don't  change  your  key,  you'll 
find  two  can  play  at  that  game— and— and,  I  tell  you,  sir, 
there  will  be  wigs  on  the  green,  sir." 

Here  several  voices  interposed. 

"  Silence,  gentlemen,  and  let  me  speak,  or  I'll  assault 
bim,"  bellowed  O'FIaherty,  who,  to  do  him  justice,  at  this 
moment  looked  capable  of  anything.  *'  I  believe,  sir,"  he 
continued,  addressing  Hutter  who  confronted  him  like  a 
little  game-cock,  "  it  is  not  usual  for  one  gentleman  who 
renders  •himself  offensive  to  another  to  oblige  him  to  pro- 
ceed to  the  length  of  manually  malthrating  his  person.  It  is, 
sir,  for  the  purpose  of  avoiding  ungentle  manlike  noise  and 
confusion,  that  one  gentleman  should  request  of  another  to 
suppose  himself  affronted  in  the  manner,  whatever  it  may 
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be,  most  intolerable  to  his  foelings,  which  request  I  now 
sir,  teeke  the  libertee  of  preferring  to  you  ;  and  when  jou 
have  engaged  the  services  of  a  friend,  I  trust  that  Lieutenant 
Puddock,  will,  in  consideration  of  my  being  an  officer  of  the 
same  honorable  corps,  a  sthrangcr  in  this  part  of  the  coun- 
thry,  and,  above  all,  a  gentleman  who  can  show  paydagrce 
like  himself  (here  a  low  bow  to  Puddock,  who  returned  it)  ; 
that  Lieutenant  Puddock  will  be  so  feelin'  and  so  kind  as  to 
receive  him  on  my  behalf,  and  acting  as  my  friend  to  man- 
age all  the  particulars  for  settling,  as  easily  as  may  be,  this 
most  unprovoked  affair ." 

With  which  words  he  made  another  bow,  and  a  paosa  of 
inquiry  directed  to  Puddock,  who  replied — 

"  Thir,  the  duty  ith,  for  many  reathons,  painful ;  but  I — I 
can't  refuthe,  thir,  and  I  acthept  the  trutht." 

So  O'Flaherty  shook  his  hand,  with  another  bow,  bowed 
silently  and  loftily  round  the  room,  and  disappeared,  and  a 
general  buzz  and  clack  of  tonf^ues  arose. 

**  Mr.  Nutter — a — ^I  hope  things  may  be  settled  pleasant- 
ly,'' said  Puddock,  looking  as  tall  and  weighty  as  he  could  ; 
"  at  present  I — a — that  is,  at  the  moment,  I — a — don't  quite 
see—- [tEe  fact  is,  he  had  nqt  a  notion  what  the  deuce  it  was 
all  about] — but  your  friend  will  find  me — your  friend — a — 
at  my  lodgings  up  to  one  o'clock  to-night,  if  necessary." 
,  And  Puddock  bowed  grandly  and  sublimely  to  Nutter,  and 
then  magnificently  to  the  company,  and  left  the  room. 

There  was  a  sort  of  a  stun  and  a  lull  for  several  seconds. 
One  or  two  countenances  wore  that  stern  and  mysterious 
smile,  which  implies  no  hilarity,  but  a  kind  of  reaction  in 
presence  of  the  astounding  and  the  slightly  horrible.  There 
was  a  silence ;  the  gentlemen  kept  their  attitudes  too,  for 
some  moments,  and  all  eyes  were  directed  toward  the  door. 
Then  some  turned  to  Charles  Nutter,  and  then  the  momen- 
tary spell  dissolved  itself. 
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CHAPTER  Vni. 

RELATma  HOW  DOCTOR    TOOLE    AND    CAPTAIN    DBVEREUX 
WENT   ON   A  MOONLIGHT   ERRAND. 

Nearly  a  dozen  gentlemen  broke  out  at  once  into  voluble 
speech.  Natter  was  in  a  confounded  passion  ;  but  being  a 
man  of  few  words,  showed  his  wrath  chiefly  in  his  counte- 
nance, and  stood  with  his  back  to  the  fire-place,  with  his 
chest  thrown  daringly  out,  sniffing  the  air  in  a  state  of  high 
tension. 

"  None  of  the  corps  can  represent  you.  Nutter,  you  know," 
said  Captain  Cluffe.  "  It  may  go  hard  enough  with  Paddock 
and  O'Flaherty,  as  the  matter  stands  ;  but,  by  Jove  !  if  any 
of  us  appear  on  the  other  side,  the  General  would  make  it  a 
very  serious  business,  indeed." 

"  Toole,  can't  you  ?"  asked  Devereux. 

"  Out  of  the  question,"  answered  he,  shutting  his  eyes, 
with  a  frown,  and  shaking  his  head.  "  There^s  no  man  I'd 
do  it  sooner  for,  Nutter  knows  ;  but  I  can't — I've  refused 
too  often  ;  besides,  you'll  want  me  professionally,  you  know  ; 
for  Stark  must  attend  that  Royal  Hospital  inquiry  to-mor- 
row all  day — ^but,  hang  it,  where's  the  diflBcuUy  ?  Isn't 
there  ? — ^pooh ! — why  there  must  bo  lots  of  fellows  at  hand. 
Just — a — -just think  for  a  minute." 

"  I  don't  care  who,"  said  Natter,  with  dry  ferocity,  "  so 
he  can  load  a  pistol." 

"  Well,"  said  Toole,  getting  close  up  to  Devereux,  in  a 
coaxing,  under  tone,  **  suppose  we  try  Loftus." 

"  Dan  Loftus  I"  ejaculated  Devereux. 

"  Dan  Loftus,"  repeated  the  little  doctor,  testily ;  **  re- 
member, it's  just  eleven  o'clock.  He's  no  great  things,  to  be 
sure  ;  but  what  better  can  we  get  ?" 
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'*  Allons,  done  I"  says  Devereax,  donning  his  cocked  bat, 
with  a  shrug,  and  the  least  little  bit  of  a  satirical  smile,  and 
out  bustled  the  doctor  beside  him. 

*•  Where  the  deuce  did  ihat  troganeer,  OTlaherty,  come 
from  2"  said  Cluffe,  confidentially,  to  old  Major  O'Niell. 

•*  A  Connaughtman,'*  answered  the  Major,  with  a  grim 
smile,  for  he  was  himself  of  that  province,  and  was,  perhaps, 
a  little  bit  proud  of  his  countryman. 

"  Toole  says  he's  well  connected,*'  pursued  Cluffe  ,  **  but, 
by  Jupiter  1 1  never  saw  so  mere  a  Teague  ;  and  the  most 
cross  grained  devil  of  a  eat-a-mountain." 

•*  I  could  not  quite  understand  why  he  fastened  on  Mr. 
Nutter,"  observed  the  Major,  with  a  mild  smile. 

**  I'll  rid  the  town  of  him,"  rapped  out  Nutter,  with  an 
oath,  leering  at  his  own  sboebuckle,  and  tapping  the  sole 
'with  asperity  on  the  floor. 

"If  you  are  thinking  of  any  unpleasant  measures,  gentle- 
men, I'd  rather  know  nothing  of  them,"  said  the  sly,  quiet. 
Major  ;  "  for  the  General  has  expressed  a  strong  opinion 
about  such  affairs  ;  and  as  ^tis  past  my  bed-hour  I'll  wish  you 
gentlemen,  a  good-night,"  and  off  went  the  Major. 

**  He's  alive  and  stirring  still,"  said  Devereux,  approach- 
ing the  hall-door  with  a  military  nonchalance. 

"  Whisht !"  says  Toole,  plucking  him  back  by  the  sash  ; 
*'  we  must  not  make  a  noise — the  house  is  asleep.  I'llman- 
age  it — ^leave  it  to  me." 

And  he  took  up  a  handful  of  gravel,  but  not  having  got 
the  range,  he  shied  it  all  against  old  Tom  Drought's  bed- 
room window. 

'*  Deuce  take  that  old  sneak,"  whispered  Toole,  vehe- 
mently, "he's  always  in  the  way  ;  the  last  man  in  the  town 
I'd  have — ^but  no  matter  :"  and  up  went  a  pebble,  better 
ditected,  for  this  time  it  went  right  through  Loftus's  win- 
dow, and  a  pleasant  little  shower  of  broken  glass  jingled 
down  into  the  street. 
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"  Loftns,  we  want  you,"  said  Toole,  in  a  hard  whispered 
shout,  and  making  a  speaking-trumpet  of  his  hands^  as  the 
wild  head  of  the  student,  like  nothing  in  life  but  a  hen's 
oest,  appeared  above. 
•  **  Cock-Loftus,  come  down,  d'ye  hear  V*  urged  Devereux. 

"  Dr.  Toole  and  Lieutenant  Devereux — I — I — dear  me  ! 
.  yes.     G-entlemen,  your  most  obedient,"  murmured  Loftus, 
vacantly,  and  knocking  his  head  smartly  on  the  top  of  the 
window-frame,  in  recovering  from  a  little  bow.     "rUbe- 
wi'  ye,  gentlemen,  in  a  moment." 

Toole  and  Devereux  drew  back  a  little  into  the  shadow 
of  the  opposite  buildings,  for  while  they  were  waiting,  a 
dusky  apparition;  supposed  to  be  old  Drought  in  his  night- 
shirt, appeared  at  that  gentleman's  windows,  saluting  the 
ambassadors  with  mop  and  moe  in  a  very  threatening  and 
energetic  way.  Just  as  this  demonstration  subsided,  the 
hall-door  opened  wide — and  indeed  was  lefc  so— while  our 
friend  Loflus,  in  a  wonderful  tattered  old  silk  coat,  that 
looked  quite  ibdescribable  by  mooalight,  the  torn  linings 
hanging  down  in  loops  inside  the  skirts  ;  his  shirt  loose  at 
Uie  beck,  his  breeches  unbuttoned  at  the  knees,  and  a  pair 
of  slippers  clinging  and  clattering  about  his  feet,  came  down 
Uie  steps,  his  light,  round  little  eyes  and  queer  quiet  face 
peering  at  them  into  the  shade,  and  a  smokified  volume  of 
divinity  tucked  under  his  arm,  with  his  finger  between  the 
leaves  to  keep  the  plaice. 

I  When  Devereux  saw  him 'kpproaching,  the  whole  thing — 
mission,  service,  man,  and  all — struck  him  in  so  absurd  a 
point  of  view,  that  he  burst  out  into  an  explosion  of  laugh- 
ter, which  only  grew  more  vehement  and  uproarious  the  more 
earnestly  and  imploringly  Toole  tried  to  quiet  him.  But  the 
young  gentleman  was  not  in  the  habit  of  denying  himself 
innocent  indulgences,  and  shaking  himself  loose  of  Toole,  he 
walked  down  the  dark  side  of  the  street  in  peals  of  laughter, 
making,  ever  and  anon,  little  breathless  remarks  to  himself. 
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which  hiB  oolleague  could  not  hear,  and  left  the  doctor. to 
himself,  to  conduct  the  negotiation  with  LoftuB. 

"  Well  ?"  said  Devereux,  by  this  time  recovering  breath, 
as  the  little  doctor,  looking  yery  red  and  glum,  strutted  up 
to  him  along  the  shady  pavement. 

•*  Well  ?  loeU? — oh,  ay,  very  well,  to  be  sure.  I'd  like  to 
know  what  the  plague  we're  to  do  now."  grumbled  Toole. 

"  Your  precious  armour-bearer  refuses  to  act,  then  ?" 
asked  Devereux. 

"  To  be  sure  he  does.  He  sees  you  walking  down  the 
street,  ready  to  die  o'  laughing — at  nothing,  by  Jove!" 
answers  Toole,  in  deep  disgust ;  *'  and — and^-och  !  hang  it  • 
it's  all  a  confounded  pack  o'  nonsense.  Sir,  if  you  could  not 
keep  grave  for  five  minutes,  you  ought  not  to  have  come  at 
all.   But  what  need  /  care  ?    It's  Nutter's  affair,  not  mine." 

"  And  well  for  him  we  failed.  Did  you  ever  see  such  a 
fish  ?  He'd  have  shot  himself  or  Nutter,  to  a  certainty.  But 
there's  a  chance  yet :  we  forgot  the  Nightingale  Club  ; 
they're  still  in  the  Phoenix.'* 

"  Pooh,  sir  !  they're  all  tailors  and  green-grocers,"  said 
Toole,  in  high  dudgeon. 

"  There  are  two  or  three  good  names  among  them,  how- 
ever," answered  Devereux;  and  by  this  time  they  were  on 
the  threshold  of  the  Phoenix. 

**  Larry,"  he  cried  to  the  waiter,  "  the  Nightingale  Club 
is  there,  is  not  it  ?"   glancing  at  the  great  back  parlor-door, 

"  Be  the  powers  !  Captain,  you  may  say  that,"  says  Larry, 
with  a  wiuk,  and  a  grin  of  exquisite  glee. 

"  See,  Larry,"  said  Toole,  with  importance,  "  we're  a 
little  serious  now  ;  so  just  say  if  there's  any  of  the  gentle- 
men there  ;  you — ^you  understand,  now  ;  quite  bteady  ! 
D'ye  see  me  ?' 

Larry  winked — ^this  time  a  grave  wink — ^looked  down  at 
the  floor,  and  up  to  the  cornice,  and — 

"  Well,"  says  he,  •'  to  be  candid  with  you,  jest  at  this 
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minute — ^half  an-hour  ago,  you  see,  it  was  different — ^tho 
only  gentleman  I'd  take  on  myself  to  recommend  to  you  as 
perfectly  sober  is  Mr.  Maoan,  of  Petticoat-lane." 
•*  Does  he  keep  a  sbop  ?*'  said  Devereax. 
"  A  shop  !    two  shops ; — a  great  man  in  the  chandlery 
line,"  responded  Larry. 

"  H'm  !  not  precisely  the  thing  we  want,  though,"  says 
Toole. 

"  There  lire  some  of  them,^surely,  that  don't  keep  shops,' 
said  Devereux,  a  little  impatiently. 
'•  Millions,"  said  Larry. 
"  Come,  say  their  names. 

"Only  one  of  them  came  this  evening,  Mr.  Doolan  of 
Stoneybatther — ^he's  a  retired  merchant.** 

*'  Tjhat  will  do,"  said  Toole,  under  h^s  breath,  to  Deyer- 
eux.     Devereux  nodded. 

"  Just,  I  say,  tap  him  on  the  shoulder,  and  tell  him  that 
Dr.  Toole,  you  know,  of  this  town,  with  many  compliments 
and  excuses,  begs  one  word  with  him,"  said  the  doctor. 

"  Hoo  !  Docthur  dear,  he  was  the  first  of  them  down,  and 
was  carried  out  to  his  coach  insinsible  jist  when  Mr.  Crozier 
of  Christ  Church  began,  *  Come  Roger  and  listen  ;*  he's  in 
his  bed  in  Stoneybatther  a  good  hour  and  a  half  ago." 

"  A  retired  merchant,"  says  Devereux ;  "  well,  Toole, 
what  do  you  advise,  now  ?" 

"  By  Jove,  I  think  one  of  us  must  go  into  town.  'Twill 
never  do  to  leave  poor  Nutter  in  the  lurch  ;  and  between 
that  O'Flaherty's  a— a  blood-thirsty  idiot,  by  Jove — and 
ought  to  be  put  down." 

"  Let's  see  Nutter — ^you  or  I  must  go— we'll  take  one  of 
these  songster's  "  noddies." 

[A  "  noddy,"  give  me  leave  to  remark,  was  .the  one-horse 
hack  vehicle  of  Dublin  and  the  country  round,   which  has 
since  given  place  to  the  jaunting  car,  which  is,  in  its  turUt 
half  snperseded  by  the  cab.] 
3* 
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And  Devereux,  followed  by  Toole,  entered  the  front 
parlor  again.  But  without  their  help  the  matter  was  arrang- 
ing itself,  and  a  seoood,  of  whom  they  knew  nothing,  was 
about  to  emerge. 


CHAPTER    IX. 

HOW  A   BQTTIBB  WAS  FOUND   FOR  THR  KNIGHT  OF  THB 
BUEFUL   OODNTBNANCE. 

When  Dr.  Toole  grumbled  at  his  disappointment,  he  was 
not  at  all  aware  how  Doarly  his  interview  with  Loftus  had 
knocked  the  entire  affair  on  the  head.  He  had  no  idea  how 
much  that  worthy  person  was  horrified  by  his  proposition  ; 
and  Toole  walked  off  in  a  huff,  without  bidding  him  good 
night,  and  making  a  remark,  in  which  the  words  '*  old  wo* 
man''  oocurred  pretty  audibly.  But  Loftus  remained  under 
the  glimpses  of  the  moon  in  perturbation  and  sore  perplexity.  * 
It  was  so  late  he  scarcely  dared  disturb  Dr.  Walsingham  or 
General  Ohattesworth.  But  there  came  the  half-stifled 
cadence  of  a  song — ^not  bacchanalian,  but  sentimental — some- 
thing about  Daphne  and  a  swain — struggling  through  the 
windowrshutters  next  tho  green  hall-door  close  by,  and  Dan 
instantly  bethought  him  of  Father  B.oach.  So  knocking 
stoutly  at  the  window,  he  caused  the  melody  to  subside  and 
the  shutter  to  open.  When  the  priest,  looking  out,  saw  Dan 
Loftus  in  his  dishabille,  I  believe  he  thought  for  a  moment 
it  was  something  from  the  neighboring  churchyard. 

However,  his  reverence  came  out  and  stood  on  the  steps, 
enveloped  in  a  hospitable  aroma  of  broiled  bones,  lemons, 
and  alcohol,  and  shaking  his  visitor  affectionately  by  the 
hand — ^for  ho  bore  no  malice,  and  the  Lenten  ditty  he  quite 
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forgave  as  beiDg  no  worse  in  xnodem  parlance  than  an  un- 
happy "  fluke" — ^was  about  to  pull  him  into  the  parlor,  where 
there  was  ensconced,  he  told  him,  ^'  a  noble  friend  of  his." 
This  was  **  Pat  Mahony,  from  beyond  Killarney,  just  arrived 
— a  man  of  parts,  and  conversation,  and  a  lovely  singer," 

But  Dan  resisted,  and  told  his  tale  in  an  earnest  whisper 
in  the  hall.  The  priest  made  his  mouth  into  a  round  queer 
little  O,  through  which  he  sucked  a  long  breath,  elevating 
his  brows,  and  rolling  his  eyes  slowly  about. 

"  A  jewel !  And  Nutter,  of  all  the  men  on  the  face  of  the 
airth — ^though  I  often  heard  he  was  a  fine  shot,  and  a  sweet 
little  fencer,  in  his  youth,  an'  game,  too-— oh,  be  the  powers  ! 
you  can  see  that  still — ^game  to  the  back-bone — and — whisht 
a  bit  now — who's  the  other  ?" 

"Lieutenant  O'Flaherty." 

(A  low jvhistle  from  his  reverence).  "  That's  a  boy  that 
comes  from  a  fighting  county — Galway.  I  wish  you  saw 
them  at  an  election  time.  Why,  there's  no  end  of  divarsion 
— the  divarsion  of  stopping  them,  of  coarse,  I  mean  (observ- 
iDg  a  sudden  alteration  in  Loftus's  countenance).  An,  you^ 
av,  coorse,  want  to  stop  it  1  And  so,  av  coorse,  do  I,  my 
dear.  Well,  then,  wait  a  bit,  now— we  must  have  our  eyes 
open.  Don't  be  in  a  hurry — let  us  be  htirrumless  as  sar^ 
pints,  but  tme  as  dovfes.  Now,  'tis  a  fine  thing,  no  doubt, 
to  put  an  end  to  a  jewel  by  active  intherfarence  ;  but  take 
it  that  a  jewel  is  breaking  down  and  coming  to  the  ground 
of  itself  in  an  aisy.  natural,  accomnodating  way,  the  only 
effect  of  intherfarence  is  to  bolster  it  up,  d'ye  see,  so  just 
considher  how  things  are,  my  dear.  Lave  it  all  to  me,  and 
mind  my  words,  it  can't  take  place  without  a  second.  I 
defy  it  to  come  to  anything.  Jest  be  said  be  me,  Dan  Lof- 
tus,  and  let  sleeping  dogs  lie.  Go  you  to  bed— lave  them 
to  me — and  they're  checkmated  without  so  much  as  seeing 
how  we  bring  it  to  pass." 
Dan  hesitated.  / 
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'*  Arrah !  go  to  your  bed,  Dan  Loftua,  dean  It's  past 
eleven  o'clock — they're  nonplussed  already  ;  and  lave  tne — 
me  that  understands  it — to  manage  the  rest." 

"Well,  sir,  I  do  confide  it  altogctlicr  to  you.-  I  know  I 
might,  through  ignorance,  do  a  mischief." 

And  so  they  bid  a  mutual  good  night,  and  Loftos  scaled 
his  garret  stair  and  snuffed  his  candle,  and  plunged  again 
into  the  business  of  two  thousand  years  ago. 

**  Hero's  a  purty  business,"  says  the  priest,  extending 
both  his  palms,  with  a  face  of  warlike  importance,  and  shut* 
ting  the  door  behind  him  with  what  he  called  "  a  cow's 
kick  ;"  "  a  jewel,  my  dear  Pat,  no  less  ;  bloody  work  I'm 
afeared." 

Mr.  Mahony,  who  had  lighted  a  pipe  during  his  enter- 
tainer's absence,  withdrew  the  fragrant  tube  fromliis  lips, 
and  opened  his  capacious  mouth  with  a  look  of  pleasant  ex- 
pectation, for  he,  like  other  gentlemen  of  his  day — regarded 
the  ordeal  of  battle,  and  all  its  belongings,  simply  as  the 
highest  branch  of  sporting.  Not  that  the  worthy  Father 
ayowcd  any  such  sentiment ;  on  the  contrary,  his  voice  and 
his  cyo.o,  if  not  his  hands,  were  always  raised  against  the 
sanguinary  practice  ;  and  scarce  a  duel  occurred  within  a 
reasonable  distance  unattended  by  his  reverence,  in  the  ca- 
pacity, as  ho  said,  of  **  an  unauthorized  but  airnest,  though, 
he  feared,  unavailing  peace-maker." 

•*  Pat,  my  child,"  said  his  reverence,  "  that  Nutter's  a 
divil  of  a  fellow — at  least  he  was,  by  all  accounts  ;  he'll  be 
bad  enough  I'm  afoarcd,  and  hard  enough  to  manage,  if 
everything  goes  smooth ;  but  if  he's  kept  waiting  there, 
fuming  and  boiling  over,  do  ye  mind,  without  a  natural  vent 
for  his  feelings,  or  a  friend,  do  ye  see,  at  his  side  to — to 
Tiisthrain  him,  and  bring  about,  if  possible,  a  friendly,  mu- 
tual understanding — why,  my  dear  child,  he'll  get  into  that 
state  of  exasperation  an'  violence,  he'll  have  half  a  doaen 
jewels  on  his  hands  before  morning," 
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''  Angb  !  'tid  be  a  murtber  to  banlk  tbem  for  want  of  a 
frioDd/'  answered  Mr.  Mabony,  standing  up  like  a  warrior, 
and  laying  tbe  pipe  of  peace  upon  the  chimney.  "  Will  I 
go  down.  Father  Denis,  and  offer  my  sarvices  ?'' 

"With  a  yiew  to  a  reconciliation,  mind,"  says,  his  rever- 
ence, raising  bis  finger,  closing  bis  eyes,  and  shaking  bis 
florid  face  impressiyely. 

*  Ocb,  bother  I  don't  I  know — of  coorse.  reconciliation  ;" 
and  be  was  J^nttoning  his  garments  where,  Being  a  little  ''  in 
flesh,"  as  well  as  tall,  be  bad  loosed  them.  '*  Where  are 
the  gentlemen  now,  and  who  will  I  ask  for  V* 

"  I'll  show,  you  tbe  light  from*  the  steps.  Ask  for'*Dr. 
Toole  ;  and  he's  certainly  ih^re  \  and  if  he's  not,  for  Mr.  Nut- 
ter :  and  just  say  you  came  from  my  house,  where  you — a — 
pooh !  accidentally  beard,  through  Mr.  Loftus,  do  ye  mind, 
there  was  a  difficulty  in  finding  a  friend  to — a — strive  to 
make  up  matters  between  thim." 

By  this  time  they  stood  upon  tbe  door  steps  ;  and  Mr.  Ma- 
hony  bad  clapt  on  his  bat  with  a  pugnacious  cock  o'  one  side  ; 
and  followed  the  direction  of  tbe  priest's  band,  that  indicated 
the  open  door  of  tbe  Phoenix,  through  which  a  hospitable 
light  was  issuing. 

"  There's  where  you'll  find  the  gentlemetf,  in  the  front 
parlor,"  says  the  priest.  **  You  remember  Dr.  Toole,  and 
he'U  remember  you.  An'  ndnd,  dear,  it's  to  make  it  up 
you're  goin.'  "  Mr.  Mabony  was  already  under  weigh,  at  a 
brisk  stride,  and  with  a  keen  relish  for  tbe  business.  '>  And 
the  blessing  of  tbe  peace-maker  go  with  you,  my  child  !" 
added  bis  reverence,  lifting  bis  bands  and  bis  eyes  towards 
the  heavens,  **  An'  upon  my  fainy  I"  looking  shrewdly  at 
the  stars,  and  talking  to  himself,  ''  they'll  have  a  fine  morn- 
ing for  tbe  business,  if,  unfortunately  " — and" here  he  re  as- 
cended bis  door-steps  with  a  melancholy  shrug — "  if,  unfoT' 
tunately,  Pat  Mabony  should  fail." 

When  Mr.  Pat  Mabony  saw  occasion  for  playing  tbe  gen- 
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tleman,  he  certainly  did  come  oat  remarkably  strong  in  the 
part.  Such  bows,  such  pointing  of  the  toes,  such  graceful 
flourishes  of  the  three-cocked  hat — such  immensely  engaging 
smiles  and  wonderful  by-play,  such  an  apparition,  in  short, 
of  perfect  elegance,  valor,  and  courtesy,  were  never  seen 
before  in  tiie  front  parlor  of  the  Phoenix. 

"  Mr.  Mahony,  by  jingo'!"  ejaculated  Toole,  in  an  accent 
of  thankfulness  amounting  nearly  to  raptur*.  Nutter 
seemed  relieved,  *too,  and  advanced  to  be  presented  to  ihe 
man  who,  instinct  told  him,  was  to  be  his  friend.  Ckiffe,  a 
man  of  fashion  of  the  military  school,  eyed  the  elegant 
stranger  with  undisguised  disgust  and  wonder,  and  Deve- 
reuz  with^  that  sub-acid  smile  with  which  men  will  sometimes 
quietly  relish  absurdity. 

Having  effected  the  introduction,  and  made  known  tiie 
object  of  his  visit.  Nutter  and  Mahony  withdrew  to  a  small 
chamber  behind  the  bar,  where  Nutter,  returning  some  of 
his  bows,  and  having  listened  without  deriving  any  very 
clear  ideas  to  two  consecutive  addresses  from  his  com- 
panion, took  the  matter  in  hand  himself,  and  said  he«-* 

"  1  beg,  sir,  to  relieve  you  at  once  from  the  trouble  of  try- 
ing to  arrange  this  affair  amicably.  I  have  been  grossly 
insulted,  and  nothing  but  a  meeting  will  satisfy  me.  He's 
a  mere  murddrer.  I  have  not  the  faintest  notion  why  he 
wants  to  kill  me  ;  but  being  reduced  to  this  situation,  I  hold 
myself  obliged,  if  I  can,  to  rid  the  town  of  him  finally." 

*'  Shake  hands,  sir,"  cried  Mahony,  forgetting  his  rhetoric 
in  his  enthusiasm  ;  "  be  the  hole  in  the  wail,  sir,  I  honor 
you." 
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CHAPTER  X. 

THS    BBAD    SEOKET,   SHOWINa    HOW    THB    FIBE-WOSKBB 

FBOYED   TO  PUDDOCK  THA.T  KUTTBB  HAD  SPIED 

OUT  THE  NAKEDNESS  OF  THE  LAND. 

When  Puddock,  having  taken  a  short  turn  or  two  in  the 
air,  mounted  his  lodging  stairs,  he  found  Lieutenant 
O'Flaherty,  not  at  all  more  sober  than  he  had  last  seen  him, 
in  the  front  drawing-room,  which  apartment  was  richly  per- 
fumed with  powerful  exhalations  of  rum  punch. 

"  Dhrink  this,  Puddock— dhrink  it,**  said  O'Flaherty,  fill- 
ing  a  large  glass  in  equal  quantities  with  rum  and  water ; 
*'  dhrink  it,  my  sinsare  friend ;  it  will  studdy  you,  it  wiU 
upon  iny  honor,  Puddock  I" 

'*  But — a — thauk  you,  sir,  I  am  anxious  to*understand  ex- 
actly"  ^said  Puddock.      Here   he  was  interrupted  by  a 

frightful  grin  arid  a  *'  lia  r  from  O'Flaherty,  who  darted  to 
the  door,  and  seizing  his  little  withered  French  servant,  who 
was  entering,  swung  him  about  the  room  by  his  coat  collar. 

"  So  sorr,  you've  been  prating  again,  have  you,  you  de- 
sateful,  idle  old  dhrunken  miscreant ;  you  did  it  ou  purpose, 
you  blundherin'  old  hyena  ;  it's  the  third  jewel  you  got  your 
masther  into  ;  and  if  I  lose  my  life,  divil  a  penny  iv  your 
wages  you'll  ever  get — that's  one  comfort.  I  done*  if  it's 
malice,  or  only  bluodberin'.  Oh  I"  he  cried,  with  a  still 
fiercer  shake,  '*  it's  I  that  wishes  I  could  be  sure  'twas 
malice,  I'd  skiver  you,  heels  and  elbows,  on  my  sword,  and 
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roast  you  alivo  on  that  fire.  Is  not  it  a  hard  things  my  dar« 
lin'  Puddock,  I  can't  find  out.  Bat  I  am  always  Uie  sport  of 
misfortune9^-«smaIl  and  great.  I  conld  tell  you,  Paddock," 
he  continued,  forgetting  his  wrath,  and  letting  his  prisoner 
go,  in  his  eager  pathos — the  Frenchman  made  his  escape  in 
a  twinkling — '*  I  was  the  only  man  in  our  regiment  that  tuck 
the  mazles  in  Cork,  when  it  was  goin'  anjiong  the  childhrcn, 
had  luck  to  them — I  that  was  near  dyin*  of  it  when  I  was  an 
infant ;  and  I  was  the  only  officer  in  the  •regiment,  when  we  ■ 
were  at  Athlone,  that  was  prevented  going  to  the  raoe  ball 
— and  I  would  not  for  a  hundred  pounds.  I  was  to '"dance 
the  first  minuet,  and  the  first  country  dance,  with  that  beau- 
tiful creature,  Miss  Rose  Cox.  I  was  makin'  a  glass  of 
brandy  punch — ^not  feelin*  quite  myself — and  I  dhressed 
and  all,  in  our  room,  when  Ensign  Higgius,  a  most  thought- 
less young  man,  said  something  disrespectful  about  a  beauti-. 
ful  mole  she  had  on  her  chin  ;  bedad,  sir,  h3  called  it  a 
wart,  if  you  plase  I  and  feelin'  it  sthrongly,  I  let  Uie  jag  of 
scaldin'  wather  drop  on  my  knees  ;  I  wish  you  felt  it,  my 
darlin'  Puddock.  I  was  scalded  in  half  %  crack  from  a  fut 
aboTe  my  knees  down  to  the  last  joint  of  my  big  toes';  and 
I  raly  thought  my  sinses  were  laving  me.  I  lost  the  ball  by 
it.  Oh,  ho,  wirresthrue  1  poor  Hyacinth  0 'Flaherty  !'•  and 
thereupon  he  wept. 

**You  thee.  Lieutenant  O'Flaherty,"  lisped  Puddock. 
growing  impatient,  **  we  can't  thay  how  thoon  Mr.  Nutter 'th 
friend  may  apply  for  an  interview,  and — a-r— I  nmtht  confeth 
I  don't  yet  quite  underthtand  the  point  of  differentht  between 
you  and  him,  and  therefore" 

"  A  where  the  divil's  that  blackguard  little  French  wftiel 
gone  to  ?"  exclaimed  O'Flaherty,  for  the  first  time  perceiving 
that  his  captive  had  escaped.  '*  Kokang  Modate  !  Do  you  hear 
mc,  Kokang  Modate  I"  he  shouted. 

"  But  really,  thir,  you  mutht  be  so  good  ath  to  plathe  be* 
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ibre  me,  before  me,  thir,  clearly,  the — ibe  cauthe  of  tliith  ud- 
li^ppy  dithpate,  the  exact  offenth,  thir,  for  otherwithe  '^ 

"  Get  out  o'  that^  sorr,*'  thundered  O'Flaherty,  with  an  aw- 
ful stamp  on  the  floor,  as  the  '<  ooqain  maudit,"  0*Fiaherty's 
only  bit  of  French,  such  as  it  was,  in  obedience  to  that  form 
of  invocation,  appeared  neryously  at  the  threshold,  "  or  I'll 
£ing  the  coniints  of  the  r-r-o-oo-oom  at  your  head,  (exit  mon- 
sieur, again).  Be  gannies  !  if  I  thought  it  was  he  that  done  it 
I'd  jirk  his  old  bones  through  the  top  of  the  window.  Will 
I  call  him  back  and  give  him  his  desarts,  will  I,  Puddock  !'' 

**  I  begin  to  dethpair,  thir,"  exclaimed  Puddock,  **  of  re- 
theiving  the  information  without  which  tith  vain  for  me  to 
try  to  be  utheful  to  you ;  on  the  more,  may  I  entreat  to 
know  that  ith  the  affront  of  which  you  complain  V^ 

"  You  don't  know  ;  raly  and  truly  now,  you  don't  know  ?" 
said  O 'Flaherty,  fixing  a  solemn  tipsy  leer  on  him. 

•*  I  tell  you  no,  thir,"  rejoined  Puddock. 

"  And  do  you  mean  to  tell  me  you  did  not  hear  that  vul- 
gar  dog  Nutter's  unmanly  jokes  ?" 

**  Jokes  !"  repeated  Puddock,  in  large  perplexity,  "  why 
I  have  been  here  in  this  town  for  more  than  five  years,  and 
I  never  heard  in  all  that  time  that  Nutter  once  made  a  joke. 
— and  upon  my  life,  I  don't  think  he  could  make  a  juke  if  he 
tried — ^I  don't,  indeed,  Lieutenant  0 'Flaherty,  uf)on  my 
honor !". 

"  And  rat  it,  sir,  how  can  I  help  it  ?"  cried  O 'Flaherty 
relapsing  into  puthos. 

"  Help  what  ?"  demanded  Puddock. 

O 'Flaherty  took  him  by  the  hand,  and  gazing  in  his  face 
with  a  mauldin,  lacklustre  tenderness,  said  : 

'*  I  want  to  tell  you,  Puddock,  dear,  if  you'll  only  have  a 
minute's  patience.  This  door  can't  fasten.-  divil  bother  it ; 
come  into  the  next  room  ;"  and  toppling  a  little  in  his  Walk, 
he  led  him  solemnly  into  his  bed  room — the  door  of  which 
he  locked — somewhat  to  Puddock's  disquietude,  who  began 
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to  think  bim  insane.  Here  having  informed  Paddock  tliat 
Nutter  was  driving  at  one  point  the  whole  evening,  aa  any 
one  that  knew  the  secret  would  have  seen  ;  and  having  so- 
lemnly imposed  the  seal  of  secrecy  upon  his  second,  and  es- 
sayed a  wild  and  broken  discourse  upon  the  difference  be- 
tween total  lyildness  and  partial  loss  of  hair,  he  disclosed  to 
him  the  grand  mystery  of  his  existence,  by  lifting  from  the 
summit  of  his  head  a  circular  piece  of  wig,  which  in  those 
days  they  called,  I  believe,  a  "  topping,"  leaving  a  bare 
shining  dish  exposed,  about  the  size  of  a  large  pat  of  butter. 

**  Upon  my  life,  thir,  it*th  a  very  fine  pie  the  of  work," 
says  Puddock,  who  viewed  the  wiglct  with  the  eye  of  a  stage- 
property  man,  and  held  it  by  a  top  lock  near  the  candle. 
*'The  very  finetht  piethe  of  work  of  the  kind  I  ever  thaw. 
'Tith  thertainly  French.  Oh,  yeth — we  can't  do  thuch 
thingth  here.  By  Jove,  thir,  what  a  wig  that  man  would 
make  for  Cato  !*' 

"  An*  he  must  be  a  mane  crature — I  say,  a  mane  crature," 
pursued  O'Flaberty,  "  for  there  was  not  a  soul  in  the  town  but 
Jerome,  the — the  threacherous  ape^  that  knew  it.  It's  he 
that  dhresses  my  head  every  morning  behind  the  bed<-«ur<- 
tain  there,  with  the  door  locked.  And  Natter  could  never 
have  found  it  oat — who  was  to  tell  him,  unices  that  ojua 
French  damon,  that's  never  done  talkin'  about  it;"  and 
O'Flaherty  strode  heavily  up  and  down  the  room  with  his 
hands  in  his  breeches'  pockets,  muttering  savage  invectives. 

"  Come  in,  sorr !"  thundered  O'Flaherty,  unlocking  the 
door,  in  reply  to  a  knock,  and  expecting  to  see  his  "  ejus 
French  damon."  But  it  was  a  tall  fatiish  stranger,  rather 
flashily  dressed,  but  a  little  soiled,  with  a  black  wig,  and  a 
rollicking  red  face,  showing  a  good  deal  of  chin  and  jaw. 

O'Flaherty  made  his  grandest  bow,  quite  forgetting  the  ex* 
posuro  at  the  top  of  his  head;  and  Puddock  stood  rather  shock- 
ed, with  the  candle  in  one  hand  and  O'Flaherty's  scalp  in  the 
other. 
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"You  come,  sir,  I  presume,  from  Mr.  Nutter,"  said 
O'Plaherty,  with  lofty  courtesy.  "  This,  sir,  is  my  friend 
Lieutenant  Puddook,  of  the  Royal  Irish  Artillery,  who  does 
me  the  honor  to  support  me  with  his  adyico  and" 

As  he  moved  his  hand  towards  Paddock  he  saw  his  scalp 
dangling  between  that  gentleman's  finger  and  thumb,  and  be- 
came suddenly  mut;c.  He  clapped  his  hand  upon  his  bare 
skull,  and  made  an  agitated  pluck  at  that  article,  but  missed 
and  disappeared,  with  an  imprecation  in  Irish,  behind  the  bed 
curtains. 

"  If«you  will  be  so  obliging,  sir,  as  to  precede  me  into  that 
Toom,"  lisped  Paddock,  with  grave  dignity,  and  waving 
O'Plaherty's  scalp  slightly  toward  the  door — ^for  Paddock 
never  stooped  to  hide  any  thing,  and  being  a  gentleman,  pure 
and  simple,  was  not  ashamed  or  afraid  to  avow  his  deeds, 
words,  and  situations  ;  "  I  shall  do  myself  the  honor  to  fol- 
low." 

**  Gi'  me  that,"  was  heard  in  a  vehement  whisper  from  be- 
hind the  curtains.  Puddock  understood  it,  and  restored  the 
treasure. 

The  secret  conference  in  the  drawing-room  was  not  tedious 
nor  indeed  very  secret,  for  any  one  acquainted  with  the  dip- 
lomatic  slang  in  which  such  affairs  were  "conducted  might  have 
learned  in  the  lobby,  or  indeed  in  the  hall,  so  mighty  was 
the  voice  of  the  stranger,  that  there  was  no  chance  of  any 
settlement  without  a  meeting  which  was  fixed  to  take  place 
at  twelve  o'clock  next  day  on  the  Fifteen  Acres. 


CHAPTER  XI. 

80MB    TALK    ABOUT    THE    HAUNTED    HOUSE — ^BEING,    AS     I 
SUPPOSE,   ONLY   OLD    WOMEN's   TALES. 

Old  Sally  always  attended  her  young  mistress  while  she 
prepared  for  bed— •not  that  Lilias  required  help,  for  she  had 
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the  spirit  of  neatcess  and  a  joyous,  gentle  alacrity,  and  only 
troubled  the  good  old  creature  enoagh  to  prevent  her  thinking 
herself  gr^wn  old  and  useless. 

Sally,  in  her  quiet  way,  was  garrulous,  an4  sl^o  ^^  ^U 
sorts  of  old-world  tiles  of  wonder  and  adventure,  to  which 
Liliais  often  wont  pleasantly  to  sleep  ;  for  there  was  no  danger 
while  old  Sally  sat  knitting  there  by  the  fire,  and  the  sound 
of  the  rector's  mounting  upon  his  chairs,  as  was  his  wont, 
and  taking  down  and  putting  up  his  bookfl  in  the  study  be- 
neath, though  muffled  and  faint,  gave  evidence  that  that  good 
and  loving  influence  was  awake  and  busy! 

Old  Sally  was  telling  her  young  mistress,  who  sometimes 
listened  with  a  smile,  and  sometimes  lost  a  good  five  minutes 
together  of  her  gentle  prattle,  how  the  young  gentleman, 
Mr.  Mervyn,  had  taken  that  awful  old  haunted  habitation, 
the  Tiled  House  ''  beyant  at  Ballyfermot,''  and  was  going  to 
stay  there,  and  wondered  no  one  bad  told  him  of  the  myste- 
rious dangers  of  that  desolate  mansion. 

It  stood  by  a  lonely  bend  of  the  narrow  road.  Lilias  had 
often  looked  upon  the  short,  straight,  grass-grown  avenue 
with  an  awful  curiosity  at  the  old  house  which  she  had  learned 
in  childhood  to  fear  as  th«  abode  of  shadowy  tenants  and 
unearthly  dangers. 

'*  There  are  people,  Sally,  now-a-days,  who  call  themselves 
free-thinkers,  and  don't  believe  in  anything — even  in  ghosts," 
said  Lilias. 

"  A  then  the  place  he's  stopping  in  now,  Miss  Lily,  'ill 
soon  cure  him  of  free -thinking,  if  the  half  they  say  about  it's 
true,"  answered  Sally. 

"  But  I  don't  sa/,  mind,  he's  a  free-thinker,  for  I  don't 
know  anything  of  Mr.  Mervyn  ;  but  if  he  be  not,  he  must  he 
very  brave,  or  very  good,  indeed.  I  know,  Sally,  I  should 
be  horribly  afraid,  indeed,  .to  sleep  in  it  myself,"  answered 
Lilias,  with  a  cosey  little  shudder.  **  And  now,  Sally,  I'm 
safe  in  bed.     Stir  the  fire,  my    old  darling."     For  although 
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it  was  the  first  week  in  May,  the  night  was  frosty.  '*  And 
tell  me  all  about  the  Tiled  House  again,  and  frighten  me 
out  of  my  witSi" 

So  good  old  Sally,  whose  faith  in  such  matters  was  a  re- 
ligion, went  off  over  the  well-known  ground  in  a  gentle  little 
amble — sometimes  subsiding  into  a  walk  as  she  approached 
some  special  horror,  and.  pulling  up  altogether — that  is  to 
say,  suspending  her  knitting,  and  looking  with  a  mysterious 
nod  at  her  young  mistressi  in  the  fourposter,  or  lowering  her 
voice  to  a  sort  of  whisper  when  the  crisis  came. 

80  she  told  her  how  when  the  neighbors  hired  the  or- 
chard that  ran  up  to  the  windows  at  the  back  of  the  house, 
the  dogs  they  kept  then  used  to  howl  so  wildly  and  wolf- 
ishly  all  night  among  the  trees,  and  prowl  under  the  walls 
of  the  house  so  dejectedly,  that  they  were  fain  to  open  the 
door  and  let  them  in  at  last ;  and,  indeed,  small  need  was 
there  for  dogs  ;  for  no  one,  youog  or  old,  dared  go  near  the 
orchard  after  night-fall.  And  this  was  no  fanciful  reserve 
and  avoidance.  Mick  Daly,  when  he  had  the  orchard,  used 
to  sleep  in  the  loft  over  the  kitchen  ;  and  he  swore  that 
within  five  or  six  weeks,  while  he  lodged  there,  he  twice 
saw  the  same  thing,  and  that  was  a  lady  in  a  hood  and  a 
loose  dress, .  her  bead  drooping,  and  her  finger  on  her  lip, 
walking  in  silence  among  the  crooked  stems,  with  a  little 
child  by  the  hand,  wh3  ran  smiling  and  skipping  beside  her. 
And  the  Widow  CrcsswcU  once  met  them  at  night-,fall,  on 
the  path  through  the  orchard  to  the  back-door,  and  she  did 
not  know  what  it  was  until  she  saw  the  men  looking  at  one 
another  as  she   told  it. 

"  It's  often  she  told  it  to  me,"  said  .old  Sally  ;  "  and  how  « 
she  came  on  them  all  of  a  sudden  at  the  turn  of  the  path, 
just  by  the  thick  clump  of  aTdor  trees ;  and  how  she 
stopped,  thinking  it  was  some  lady  that  had  a  right  to  be 
there ;  and  how  they  went  by  as  swift  as  the  shadow  of  a 
cloud,  though   she  only  seemed  to  be  walking  slow  enough. 
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and  the  little-child  pulling  by  ber  arm,  this  way  and  tliat 
way,  and  took  no  notice  of  her,  nor  even  raised  ber  bead» 
though  she  stopped  and  curtsied.  And  old  Clinton,  don't 
you  remember  old  Dalton,  Miss  Lily  V* 

**  I  think  I  do,  the  old  man  who  limped,  and  wore  the  odd 
black  wig  ?" 

"  Yes,  indeed,  aoushla,  so  he  did.  See  how  well  she  re- 
members !  That  was  by  a  kick  of  one  of  the  earl's  horses 
— ^he  was  groom  there,"  resumed  Sally.  "  He  used  to  be 
troubled  with  hearing  the  very  sounds  his  master  used  to 
make  to  bring  him  and  old  :0 liver  to  the  door,  when  he 
came  back  late.  It  was  only  on  very  dark  nights  when 
there  was  to  moon.  They  used  to  hear  all  on  a  sadden, 
the  whimpering  and  scraping  of  dogs  at  the  hall-door,  and 
the  sound  o^  the  whistle,  and  Che  light  stroke  across  the 
window  with  the  lash  of  the  whip,  just  like  as  if  the  earl 
himself — may  bis  poor  soul  find  rest — was  there.  First  the 
wind  'id  stop,  like  you'd  be  holding  your  breath,  then  came 
these  sounds  they  knew  so  well,  and  when  they  made  do 
sign  of  stirring  or  opening  the  door,  the  wind  'id  begia 
again  with  such  a  hoo-hoo-o-o-high,  you'd  think  it  was  langb- 
ing,  and  crying,  and  hooting  all  at  once. 

**  The  vei^  night  he  met  his  death  in  England,  old  Oliver, 
the  butler,  was  listening  to  Dalton — for  Dalton  was  a 
scholar — ^reading- the  letter  that  came  to  him  through  the 
post  that  day,  telling  him  to  get  things  ready,  for  his  troa* 
blcs  wor  nearly  over,  and  he  expected  to  be  with  them  again 
in  a  few  days,  and  maybe  almost  as  soon  as  the  letter ;  and 
sure  enough,  while  he  was  reading,  there  comes  a  frightful 
rattle  a-t  the  window,  like  some  one  all  in  a  tremble,  trying 
to  shake  it  open,  and  the  eavl's  voice,  as  they  both  conceited, 
cries  from  outside,  *  Let  me  in,  let  me  in,  let  me  in  !'  *  It's 
him,'  says  the  buller.  *  'Tis  so,  bedad,'  says  Dalton,  and 
they  both  looked  at  the  windy,  and  at  one  another — and 
then  back  again — overjoyed,  in  a  soart  of  a  way,  and  fright- 
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ened  all  at  onst.  Old  Oliver  was  bad  with  the  rheumatii 
in  his  knee,  and  went  lame-like.  So  away  goes  Dalton  to 
the  hall-door,  and  he  calls  '  who's  there  V  and  no  answer. 
'  Maybe/  says  Dalton,  to  himself,  '  'tis  what  he's  rid  round 
to  the  back«door ;'  so  to  the  back-door  with  him,  and  there 
Le  shouts  again—- and  no  answer,  and  not  a  sound  outside — 
and  he  begin  to  feel  quare,  and  to  tlie  hall-door  with  him 
back  again.  '  Who's  there  ?  do  you  hear,  who's  there  V  ha 
shouts,  and  receiving  no  answer  still.  '  I'll  open  the  door 
at  any  rate,'  says  he,  '  maybe  it's  what  he's  made  his  escape/ 
for  they  knew  all  about  his  troubles,  '  and  wants  to  get  in 
without  noise,'  so  praying  all  the  time — for  his  mind  misgave 
him,  it  might  not  be  all  right-— he  shifts  the  bars,  and  unlocks 
the  door  ;  but  neither  man^  woman,  nor  child,  nor  horse,  nor 
any  living  shape  was  standing  there,  only  something  or  an- 
other slipt  into  the  house  close  by  his  leg ;  it  might  be  a 
dog,  or  something '  that  way,  he  could  not  tell,  for  he  only 
seen  it  for  a  moment  with  the  corner  of  his  eye,  and  it  went 
in  just  like  as  if  it  belonged  to  the  place.  He  could  not 
see  which  way  it  went,  up  or  down,  but  the  house  was 
neyer  a  happy  one,  or  a  quiet  house  after ;  and  Dalton 
bangs  the  hall-door,  and  he  took  a  sort  of  a  turn  and  a 
thrembling,  and  back  with  him  to  Oliver,  the  butler,  looking 
as  white  as  the  blank  leaf  of  his  master's  letter,  that  was 
fluttering  between  his  finger  and  thumb.  <  What  is  it  1 
what  is  \iV  says  the  butler,  catching  his  crutch  like  a  way- 
pon,  fastening  his  eyes  on  Dalton's  white  face,  and  growing 
almost  as  pale  himself.  '  The  master's  dead,'  says  Dalton— 
and  so  he  was,  signs  on  it. 

**  After  the  turn  she  got  by  what  she  seen  in  the  orchard, 
when  she  came  to  know  the  truth  of  what  it  was.  Jinny 
Cresswell,  you  may  be  sure,  did  not  stay  there  ah  hour 
longer  than  she  could  help  :  and  she  began  to  take  notice 
of  tihings  she  dipL  not  mind  before-^-such  as  when  %  she 
went  into  the  big  bed  room  over  the  hall,  that  the  lord  used 
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to  sleep  io,  whenever  she  went  in  atone  door  the  other  door 
used  to  he  pulled  to  very  quick,  as  if  some  one  avoiding  her 
was  getting  out  in  haste  ;  but  the  thing  that  frightened  her 
most  was  just  this — that  sometimes  she  used  to  find  a  long 
straight  mark  from  the  head  to  the  foot  of  her  bed,  as  if 
'twas  made  by  something  heavy  lying  there,  and  the  place 
where  it  was,  used  to  feel  warm — as  if — ^whoever  it  .wa8— - 
they  only  left  it  as  she  came  into  the  room. 

*•  But  the*worst  of  all  was  poor  Kitty  Halpin,  the  young 
woman  that  died  of  what  she  seen.  Her  mot;her  said  it  was 
how  she  was  kept  awake  all  the  night  with  the  walking 
about  of  some  one  in  the  next  room,  tumbling  about  boxes, 
and  pulling  over  drawers,  and  talking  and  sighing  to  him- 
self, and  she,  poor  thing,  wishing  to  go  to  sleep,  and  wonder- 
ing who  it  could  be,  when  iii'he  comes,  a  fine  man,  in  a  loose 
silk  morning-dress,  an'  no  wig,  but  a  velvet  cap  on,  and-  to 
the  windy  with  him  quiet  and  aisy,  and  she  makes  a  turn  in 
the  bed  to  let  him  know  there  was  some  one  there,  thinking  ' 
ho'd  go  away,  but  instead  of  that,  over  he  comes  to  the  side 
*  of  the  bed,  looking  very  bad,  and  says  something  to  her-— > 
but  his  speech  was  thick  and  choakin'  like  a  dummy's  that 
id  be  trying  to  spake — and  she  grew  very  frightened,  and 
says  she,  '  I  ask  your  honor's  pardon,  sir,  but  I  can't  hear 
you  right,'  and  with  that  he  stretches  up  his  neck  nigh  out 
of  his  cravat,  turning  his  face  up  towards  the  ceiling,  and — ^ 
grace  between  us  and  harm  ! — his  throat  was  cut  across,  and 
wide  open  ;  she  seen  no  more,  but  dropped  in* a  dead  faint 
in  the  bed,  and  back  to  her  mother  with  her  in  the  morning, 
and  she  never  swallied  bit  or  sup  more,  only  she  just  sat  by 
the  fire  holding  her  mother's  hand,  crying  and  trembling, 
and  peepin'  over  her  shoulder,  and  starting  with  every  sound, 
till  she  took  the  fever  and  died,  poor  thing,  not  five  weeks 

after." 

And  so  on,  and  on,  and  on  flowed  the  stream  of  old  Sally's 
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narriCtive,  while  Lilias  dropped  into  dreamless  sleep,  and 
then  the  story-teller  stole  away  to  her  own  tidy  bed  room 
and  innocent  slumj^rs. 


CHAPTEK  XIL 

IN  WHICH  THE  BBO lOR  VISITS  THE  TILED  HOUSE,  AND  DOCTOB 
TOOLE  LOOKS  AFTER  THE  BRASS  CASTLE. 

Next  morning  Toole,  sauntering  along  the  low  roa'd  toward 
the  mQls,  saw  two  hackney  coaches  and  a  ".  noddy**  arrive 
at  **  the  Brass  Castle,*'  a  tall  old  house  by  the  river,  with  a 
little  bit  of  a  flower-garden,  half-a-dozen  poplars,  and  a  few 
privet  hedges  about  it ;  and  being  aware  that  it  had  been 
taken  the  day  before  for  Mr.  Dangerfield,  for  three  months, 
he  slackened  his  pace,  in  the  hope  of  seeing  that  personage, 
of  whom  he .  had  heard  great  things,  take  seisin  of 
his  tabernacle.  He  was  disappointed,  however  ;  the  great 
man  had  not  arrived,  only  a  sour  faced,  fussy  old  lady,  Mrs. 
JTukes,  his  housekeeper,  and  a  servaut-wench,  and  a  great 
lot  of  boxes  and  trunks ;  and  so  he  strolled  back  to  the 
Phoenix,  where  a  new  evidence  0?  the  impending  arrival 
met  his  view  in  an  English  groom  with  three  horses,  wnich 
the  hostler  and  he  were  leading  into  the  inn  yard. 

There  were  others,  too,  agreeably  fidgeted  about  this 
arrival.  The  fair  Miss  Magnolia,  for  instance,  and  her  en- 
terprising parent,  the  agreeable?  Mrs,  Macnamara  :  who  both, 
as  they  gaped  and  peeped  from  the  windows,  bouncing  up 
froni  thb  breakfast-table  every  minute,  to  the  silent  distress 
of  quiet  little  Major  O'Neil,  painted  all  sorts  of  handsome 
portrai-ts,  and  agreeable  landscapes,  and  cloud-capped  castles, 
each  for  her  private  contemplation,  on  the  spreading  canvas 
of  hor  hopes. 

4 
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Dr.  Wqjsingbam  rode  down  to  the  "  Tiled  House,"  where 
workmen  were  already  preparing  to  make  things  a  little  more 
comfortable.  The  towering  hall -door  stood  half  open  ;  and 
down  the  broad  stairs — ^his  tall,  slim  figure,  showing  hlack 
against  the  light  of  the  discolored  lobby-window — ^his  raven 
Jiair  reached  to  his  shoulders — Mervyn,  the  pale,  large-eyed 
genius  of  that  haunted  place,  came  to  meet  him.  He  led 
him  into  the  cedar  parlor,  the  stained  and  dusty  windows 
of  which  opened  upon  that  moss-grown  orchard,  among  whose 
great  trunks  and  arches  those  strange  shapes  were  sa^d  some- 
times to  have  walked  at  night,  like  penitents  and  mourners 
through  cathedral  pillars. 

It  was  a  reception  as  stately,  but  as  sombre  and  as  beggarly 
withal  as  that  of  the  Master  of  Kavenswood,  for  there  were 
but  two  chairs  in  the  cedar-parlor— one  with  but  three  legs, 
the  other  without  a  bottom  ;  so  they  wdre  fain  to  standi  But 
Mervyn  could  smile  without  bitterness,  and  his  desolation 
had  not  the  stiog  of  actual  poverty,  as  he  begged  the  rector, 
to  excuse  his  dreary  welcome,  and  hoped  that  h^  would  find 
things  better  the  next  time. 

Their  little  colloquy  got  on'very  easily,  for  Mervyn-  liked 
the  rector,  and  felt  a  confidence  in  him  which  was  comfortable 
and  almost  exhilarating.  The  Doctor  had  a  cheery,  kii^dly, 
robust  voice,  and  a  good,  honest  emphasis  in  his  talk  ;  a 
guileless  blue  eye ;  a  face  furrowed,  thoughtfully,  and  bene- 
volent ;  well  formed  too.  He  must  have  been  a  handsome 
curate  in  his  day.  Not  uncourtly,  but  honest :  the  politeness 
of  a  gentle  and  tender  beart ;  very  courteous  and  popular 
among  ladies,  although  he  sqpctimes  forgot  that  they  knew 
no  Latin. 

So  Mervyn  drew  nigh  to  him  in  spirit,  and  liked  him,  and 
talked  to  him  rather  more  freely  than  he  had  done  to  any- 
body else  for  a  long  time.  It  would  seem  that  the  young 
man  had  formed  no  very  distinct  plan  of  life.  He  appeared 
to  have  some  thought  of  volunteering  to  serve  in  America, 
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and  some  of  entering  into  a  foreign  service  ;  but  his  plans 
were,  I.  suppose,  in  nubUms.  All  th(tt  was  plain  was  that  he 
was  restless  and  eager  for  some  chaoire — any. 

It  was  not  a  verj  long  visit,  you  may  suppose  ;    and  just 
as  Dr.  Walsingham  rode  out  of  the   avenue,  Lord   Castle- 
mallard  was  riding  leisurely  by  towards  Chapelizod,  followed 
♦by  bis  groom. 

He  was  just  going  down  to  the  town  to  see  whether  Dangcr- 
•field  had  arrived,  and  slackened  his  pace  to  allow  the. Doctor 
to  join  him,  for  he  could  ride  with  him  more  comfortably 
than  with  parsons  generally,  the  Doctoi^  being  well  descend- 
ed, and  having  married,  besides,  into  a  good  family.  He 
stared,  as  he  passed,  at  the  old  house  listlessly  and  peevish 
ly.  He  had  heard  of  Mervyn's  doings  there,  and  did  not 
like  them 

"  Yes,  sir,  he's  a  very  pretty  young  man,  and  very  well 
dressed,'*  said  his  lordship,  with  manifest  dissatisfaction  ; 
•*  but  I  don't  like  meeling  him,  you  know.  *Tis  not  his 
*ault  ;  but  one  can't  help  thinking  of — of  things  ;  and  Pd  be 
glad  his  friends  would  advise  him  not  to  dress  in  velvets, 
you  know— particularly  black  velvets — ^you  can  understand. 
I  could  not  help  thinking,  at  the  time,  of  a  pall,  somehow. 
I'm  not — ^no — ^not  pleasant  near  him.  No — I — I  can't — ^liis 
face  is  so  pale — it  looks  like  a  reflection  from  one  that's  still 
paler — ^you  understand — and  in  short,  even  in  his  jperfumes 
there's  a  taint  of — of — you  know — a  taint  of  blocd,  sir." 
Then  there  was  a  pause,  during  which  he^  kept  slapping  his 
boot  peevishly  with  nis  little  riding-whip.  '*  One  can't  of 
course,  but  be  kind,"  he  recommenced,  **  I  can't  do  much — 
I  can't  make  him  acceptable,  you  know — ^but  I  pity  him,  - 
Dr.  Walsingham,  and  I've  tried  to  be  kind  to  him,  you  know 
that ;  for  ten  years  I  had  all  the  trouble,  sir,  of  a  guardian 
without  the  authority  of  one.  Yes,  of  course  we're  kind  J 
but  body  o'  me  !  sir,  he'd  be  better  any  where  else  than  here, 
and  without  occupation,  you  know,  quite  idle,  and  so  couspi- 
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ouous.  I  promise  you  there  are  more  than  I  who  think  it. 
And  he  has  commenced  fitting  up  that  vile  old  hoase.  It  is 
ready  to  tumble  down,  and  you  know  the  trouble  I 
was  put  to  by  that  corpotion  fellow  —  a  —  what's  bis 
name  —about  it :  and  he  can't  let  it — people's  servants 
won't  stay  in  it,  you  know,  the  people  tell  such  sto- 
ries about  it,  I'm  told  ;  and  what  business  has  he  here, 
you  know  ?  It  is  all  very  fine  for  a  week  or  so,  but  they'll 
find  hitn  out,  they  will,  sir.  He  may  call  himself  Mervyn, 
or  Fitzgerald,  or  Thompson,  sir,  or  any  other  name,  but  it 
won't  do,  sir.  The  people  down  in  this  little  village  here, 
sir,  are  plaguy  sharp — they're  cunning :  upon  my  life,  I  be- 
lieve they  are  too  hard  for  Nutter." 

In  fact,  Sturk  had  been  urging  on  his  lordship  the  pur- 
chase of  this  little  property,  which,  for  many  reasons,  ought 
to  be  had  a  bargain,  and  adjoined  Lord  Castle  mallard'*,  and 
had  talked  him  into  viewing  it  quite  as  an  object.  No  wonder, 
then,  he  should  look  on  Merryn's  restorations  and  residence! 
in  the  light  of  an  impertinence  and  an  intrusion.  ' 


CHAPTER    XIII. 

RELATING    HOW  PUDDOCK   PURGED    o'fLAHERTy's    HEAD—* 
A  CHAPTER  WHICH,  IT  IS   HOPED,    NO    GENTEEL 
PERSON  WILL   READ. 

Rum  disagreed  with  O'Plaherty  confoundedly,  but,  being 
of  an  obstinate  courage  not  easily  to  be  put  down  and  liking 
that  fluid,  and  being  young  withal,  he  drank  it  defiantly  and 
liberally  whenever  it  came  in  his  way.  So  this  morning  he 
announced  to  his  friend  Puddock  that  he  was  suffering  under 
a  head-ache  '*  that  'id  burst  a  pot."     The   gallant   fellow's 
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stomach,  too,  was  qualmish  and  disturbed.  He  heard  of 
breakfast  with  loatbing.  Puddock  rather  imperiously  insist- 
ed on  his  drinkiug  some  tea,  which  he  abhorred,  and  of  which 
he  drearily  partook. 

"  I  tell  you  what,  thir,"  said  Paddock,  finding  his  patient 
nothing  better,  and  not  relishing  the  notion  of  presenting 
his  man  in  that  seedy  condition  upon  the  field  :  "I've  got 
a  remedy,  a  very  thimple  one  :  it  used  to  do  wondereth  for 
my  poor  uncle  Neagle,«who  loved  rum  shrub,  though  it  gave 
him  the  headache  xdwaySy  and  sometimes  the  gout/' 

And  Puddock  had  up  Mrs.  Hogg,  his  landlady,  and  order- 
ed a  pair  of  little  muslin  bags  about  the  size  of  a  pistol- 
cartridge  each,  which  she  promised  to  prepare  in  five  min- 
utes, and  he  himself  tumbled  over' the  leaves  of  his  private 
maniiscript  quarto — a  desultory  and  miscellaneous  album, 
stuffed  with  sonnets  on  Celiacs  eye — a  lock  of  hair,  or  a  pansy 
here  or  there  addressed  to  Sacharissa,  receipts  for  "puptons,** 
'*  farce^,"  &c.  ;  and  finally,  that  he  was  in  search  of,  to  wit, 
"  My  great  aunt  Bell's  recipe  for  purging  the  head"  (good 
against  melancholy  or  the  head-ache),  ^ou  arc  not  to  sup- 
pose that  the  volume  was  slovenly  or  in  anywise  unworthy  of 
a  gentleman  and  officer  of  those  days.  It  was  bound  in  red 
and  gold,  had  two  handsome  silver  gilt  clasps  and  red  edges, 
the  writing  being  exquisitely  straight  and  legible,  and  with- 
out a  single  blot. 

"  I  have  them  all  except — two — three,'*  murmured  the 
thoughtful  Puddock  when  he  had  read  over  the  list  of  ingred- 
ients. These,  however,  he  got  from  Toole,  close  at  hand, 
and  with  a  little  silver  grater  and  a  pretty  little  agate  pocket 
pestle  and  mortar,  he  made  a  wonderful  powder ,  **  nutmeg 
and  ginger,  cinnamon  and  cloves/'  as  the  song  says,  and 
every  other  stinging  product  of  nature  and  chemistry  which 
the  iiuthor  of  this  famous  family  "  purge  for  the  head"  could 
bring  to  remembrance  ;  and  certainly  it  was  potent.  With 
this  the  cartridges  ^ere  loaded,  the  ends  tied  up,  and  O'Flab' 
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crty  placed  behind  a  table  on  which  stood  a  basin,  commeiie* 
cd  the  serious  operation,  under  Puddock's  directions,  by  in- 
troducing a  bag  at  each  side  of  his  mouth,  which,  as  a  man  of 
honor,  he  was  bound  to  retain  there  until  Puddock  had  had 
his  morning's  tete-a-tete  with  the  barber. 

•*  Be  the  powers,  sorr,  thatwas  the  stuff!"  said  OTIaherty, 
discussing  the  composition  afterwards,  with  an  awful  shake 
of  his  head  ;  **  my  chops  wor  blazing  before  you  could 
count  twenty." 

It  was  martyrdom  ;  but  anything  was  better  than  ihe  in- 
capacity which  threatened,  and  certainly,  by  the  end  of  five 
minutes,  his  head  was  something  better.  In  this  satisfactory: 
condition — Jerome  being  in  the  back  garden  brushing  hin 
regimentals,  and  preparing  his  other  properties — ^he  sudden- 
ly heard  voices  close  to  the  door,  and  gracious  powers  !  one 
was  certainly  Magnolia's. 

"  That  born  devil,  Juddy  Carrol,"  blazed  forth  O'Flaber- 
ty,  afterwards,  "  pushed  open  the  door ;  it  sarved  m^  right 
for  not  being  in  my  own  bedroom,  and  the  door  looked— « 
though  who'd  a  thought  there  was  such  a  cruel  eediot  on 
aiith — bad  luck  to  her — as  to  show  a  leedy  into  a  gentle- 
man, with  scarcely  the  half  of  his  clothes  on,  and  undhergoin' 
a  soart  iv  an  operation,   I  may  say." 

Happily  the  table  behind  which  he  stood  was  one  ot  those 
old  fashioned  toilet  aftairs,  with  the  back  part,  which  was 
turned  towards  the  door,  sheeted  over  with  wood,  so  that  his 
ungartered  stockings  and  rascally  old  slippers  were  invisible. 
Even  so,  it  was  bad  enough  :  he  was  arrayed  in  a  shabby  old 
silk  roquelaire,  and  there  was  a  towel  upon  his  breast,  pinn- 
ed behind  his  neck.  Ho  had  just  a  second  to  pop  the  basin 
under  the  table,  and  to  whisk  the  towel  violently  from  under 
his  chin,  drying  that  feature  with  merciless  violence  ;  when 
the  officious  Judy  Carrol,  with  the  facetious  grin  of  a  gpod- 
natured  lady  about  to  make  two  people  happy,  introdueed  the 
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bewiiehing    Magnolia,   and  her  meek  little   uncle,   Major 
O'Neill. 

In  they  came,  rejoicing,  to  ask  tbe  gallant  fireworker  to  . 
make  one  of  a  party  of  pleasure  to  Leixlip.  OTlaberty 
could  not  so  much  as  hand  the  young  lady  a  chair ;  to  emerge 
from  behind  the  table,  or  even  to  attempt  a  retreat,  was,  of 
course,  not  to  be  tbonght  of  in  the  existing  state  of  affail*s. 
The  action  of  Puddpck's  recipe  was  such  as  to  make  his  share 
in  the  little  complimentary  conversation  that  ensued  very 
indistinot,  and  to  oblige  him,  to  his  disgrace  and  despair, 
when  the  poor  fellow  ti-ied  a  smile,  actually  to  apply  hia 
towel  hastily  to  his  mouth. 

He  saw  that  his  visitors  observed  those  symptoms  with 
some  perplexity :  the  Major  was  looking  steadfastly  at 
O'Flaherty's  lips,  and  unconsciously  making  corresponding 
movements  with  his  own,  and  the  fair  Magnolia  was  evident- 
ly full  of  pleasant  surprise  'and  curiosity. 
«'*  I'm  afraid,  liieutenant,  you've  got  the  toothache,"  said 
Miss  Mag,  with  her  usual  agreeable  simplicity. 

In  his  alacrity  to  assure  her  there  was  no  such  a  thing,  he 
actually  swallowed  one  of  the  bags.  'Twas  no  easy  matter, 
and  he  grew  very  red,  and  stared  frightfully,  and  swallowed 
a  draught  of  water  precipitately.  His  misery  was  indeed  so 
great  that  at  the  conclusion  of' a  polite  little  farewell  speech 
of  the  Major's,  he  uttered  an  involuntary  groan,  and  lively 
Miss  Mag,  with  an  odious  titter,  exclaimed— 

"  The  little  creature's  teething,  uncle,  as  sure  as  you're 
not ;  either  that,  or  he^s  got  a  hot  potato  into  his  poor  little 
mouzey-wouzey  ;"  and  poor  O'Flaherty  smiled  a  great  silent 
moist  smile  at  the  well-bred  pleasantry.  The  Major,  who  did 
not  choose  to  hear  Mag's  banter,  made  a  formal,  but  rather 
smiling  salute.  The  Lieutenant  returned  it,  and  down  came 
V  that  unlucky  basin  with  a  shocking  crash  and  jingle  on  the 
bare  boards  ;  a  basin  never  made  such  a  noise  in  smashing 
before,  O'Flaherty  thought,  with" a  mental  imprecation. 
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'*  Nothing  —  hasbe  — *appened  —  shur,"  said  0*Flaherty, 
whnse  nrtjculation  was  affected  a  good  deal,  in  terror  lest 
the  Major  should  arrest  his  departure. 

So  the  Myjor  and  tall  Miss  Magnolia,  with  all  her  roses 
and  lilies,  and  bold  broad  talk,  and  her  wicked  eyes,  went 
down  the 'stairs  ;  and  O'Flaherty,  looking  with  lively  emo- 
tion in  the  glass,  at  the  unbecoming  coup  d'oeil,  heard  that 
agreeable  young  lady  laughing  most  riotously  under  the  win- 
dows as  she  and  the  Major  marched  away. 

It  was  well  for  Judy,  that  being  of  the  gentler  sex,  the 
wrath  of  the  fireworker  could  not  wreak  itself  upon  her. 
The  oftener  he  viewed  himself  in  the  pier-glass,  trying  in 
vain  to  think  he  did  not  look  so  very  badly  aft«r  all,  the 
more  bitter  were  his  feelings.  Oh,  that  blackguard  old  silk 
morning  gown !  and  his  eyes  so  confoundedly  red,  and  his 
hair  all  dishevelled — bad  luck  to  thatclar*t!  the  wig  was 
all  right,  that  was  his  only  comfort,  and  his  mouth,  "  och, 
look  at  it;  twiste  its  natural  size'* — though  that  was  no 
trifle 

*•  Another  week  I'll  not  stop  in  her  lodgings,*'  cried  poor 
O'Flaherty,  grinning  at  himself  in  the  glass,  **  if  she  keeps 
that  savage,  Judy  Carrol,  here  a  day  longer." 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

JESCULAPIU8   TO  THE   RESCUE. 

It  was  not  until  Puddock  had  returned,  that  the  gallant 
Fireworker  recollected  all  on  a  sudden  that  he  had  swal- 
lowed one  of  the  bags. 
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"  Thwallowed  ? — thwallowod  it !"  said  Puddock,  looking 
very  blank  and  uncomfortable  ;  **  why,  tbir,  I  told  you  you 
were  to  be  t7^y  careful." 

"  Why,  why  curse  it,  it  is  not,  'tisn't"- — 

"  Not  what,  thir  ?"  demanded  Puddock,  briskly,  but 
plainly  disconcerted. 

"  Not  anything — anything  bad — or,  or — there's  no  use  in 
pnrtendin*,  Puddock,"  he  resume(|,  turning  quite  yellow. 
"  I  see,  sir,  1  see  by  your  looks,  it's  what  you  think,  I'm 
poisoned !" 

"  I — T — do  not,  thir,  think  you're  poithoned,"  he  replied, 
indignantly,  H)ut  with  some  flurry ;  **  that  is,  there' th  a 
great  deal  in  it  that  could  not  pothibly  do  you  harm^ 
there's  only  one  ingredient,  yes — or,  or,  yes,  perhapth 
three,  but  thertainly  not  more,  that  I  don't  quite  know 
about — a — But  why,  my  dear  thir,  why  on  earth  did  you  vi- 
olate the  thimple  directions — ^why  did  you  th  wallow  a  particle 
of  it"?" 

"  Och,-  why  did  T  let  it  into  my  mouth  at  all — the  .devil 
go  with  it !"  retorted  poor  O'Flaherty ,  **  an  wasn't  I  the 
bom  eediot  to  put  them  divil's  dumplins  inside  my  mouth  ? 
but  I  did  not  know  what  I  was  doin' — ^no  more  I  didn't." 

"It's  a  rethipe,  thir,"  replied  Puddock,  with  dignity, 
"  from  which  my  great  uncle.  General  Neagle,  derived  fre- 
quent benefit." 

•*  And  here  T  am,"  says  O'Flaherty,  vehemently;  "and 
you  don't  know  whether  I'm  poisoned  or  no  !" 

At  this  moment  he  saw  Dr.  Sturk  passing  by,  and 
drummed  violently  at  the  window.  The  doctor  was  im- 
pressed by  the  summons  ;  for  however  queer  the  apparition, 
it  was  plain  he  was  desperately  in  earnest. 

"  Let's  see  the  recipe,"  said  Sturk,  drily  ;  **  you  thinfe 
you're  poisoned — ^I  know  you  do;"  poor  O'Flaherty  bad 
shrank  from  disclosing  the  extent  of  his  apprehensions,  and 
only  beat  about  the  bush  ;  "  and  if  you  be?  I  lay  you  fifty,  I 
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can't  save  yoa,  nor  all  the  doctors  in  Dablin — show  me  the 
recipe." 

'Paddock  pnt  it  before  him,  and  Stnrk  looked  at  the  hack 
of  the  YoluQic  with  a  leisivrely  disdain,  bat  finding  no  title 
there,  returned  to  the  recipe.  They  both  stared  on  his  face, 
witl^ont  breathing,  while  he  conned  it  over.  When  he.  came 
about  half  way,  he  whistled  ;  and  when  he  arrived  at  the 
end,  he  frowned  hard ;  and  squeezed  his  lips  together  till 
the  red  disappeared  altogether,  and  he  looked  again  at  the 
back  of  the  book,  and  then  turned  it  round  once  more,  read- 
ing the  last  line  over  with  a  severe  expression. 

'*  And  so  you  actually  swallowed  this — ^this  devil's  dose, 
sir,  did  you  ?"  demanded  Sturk. 

"  I— I  believe  he  did,  thome  of  it;  but  I  warned  him,  I 
did,  upon  my  honor  !  Now,  tell  him,  did  I  not  warn  you, 
iny  dear  Lieutenant,  not  to  thwallow,"  interposed  little  Pud- 
dock,  who  began  to  grow  confoundedly  agitated  ;  buC^  Stnrk. 
silenced  him  with —  * 

"  I'p-pity  you-,  sir,"  and  "  pity**  shot  like  a  pellet  from 
his  lips.  **  Why  the  deuce  will  you  dabble  in  medicine, 
sir  ?  Do  you  think  it's  a  thing  to  be  learnt  in  an  afternoon 
out  of  the  bottom  of  an  old  oeokery-book  ?" 

*'  Cookery-book  !  excuse  me,  Doctor  Sturk,"  replied  Pud- 
dock,  offended.  **  I'm  given  to  underthtand,  thir,  it'th  to 
be  found  in  Culpepper." 

**  Culpepper  !"  said  Sturk,  viciously.  **  QvkiX-poison — ^yon 
have  peppered  him  to  a  purpose,  I  promise  you  !  How 
much  of  it,  pray,  sir,  (to  O'Flaherty,)  have  yon  got  in  your 
stomach  ?"  "  ,  '       • 

"  Tell  him,  Puddock,"  said  O'Flaherty,  helplessly. 

"  Only  a  trifle  I'll  assure  you,"  put  in  Puddock  (I  need 
not  spell  his  lisp),  extenuating,  **  in  a  little — ^a — muslin 
bag,  about  the  size  of  the  top  joint  of  a  lady's  little  finger." 

"And — and—and — tv^iat  is  it? — ^is  it— do  you  think — 
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it's  anything — anjyr&js^^dangerotis  ?**  faltered  poor  0 'Fla- 
herty. •  .     .   • 

••  Dangerous  !"  responded  Sturk,  %with  an  angry  chuckle 
—-indeed,  he  was  specially  vindictive  against  lay  intruders 
upon  the  mystery  of  his  craft ;  **  why,  yes— ^ha,  ha  ! — just 
mayhe  a  little.  There  are  no  less  than  two — three— ^^e;* 
mortal  poisons  in  it/*  said  the  Doctor,  with  emphatic  ^acer- 
bity. "  You  and  Mr.  Paddock  will  allow  tJtafs  rather 
•trong." 

O'Flaherty  sat  down  and  looked  at  Sturk,  and  wiping  his 
damp  face  and  forehead,  he  got  up  without  appearing  to 
koow  where  he  was  going.  Puddock  stood  with  his  hands 
in  his  breeches'  pockets,  staring  with  his  little  round  eyes 
on  the  Doctor,  with  a  very  foolish  and  rathe^.  guilty  vacuity 
all  over  his  plump  face,  rigid  and  speechless,  for  three  or 
four  seconds  ;  then  he  put  his  hand,  which  did  actually 
tremble,  upon  the  Doctor's  arm,  and  be  said,  very  thickly— 

**  I  feel,  thir,  you're  right :  it'th  my  fault,  thir,  I've 
poithoned  him — ^merthif  il  goodneth  ! — I — I" — 

Paddock's  distress  acted  for  a  moment  upon  0 'Flaherty. 
He  came  up-to  him  pale  and  queer,  like  a  somnambulist, 
and  shook  his  fingers  very  cordially  with  a  very  cold  grasp. 

"  If  it  was  the  la?t  word  I  ever  spoke,  Puddock,  you're 
a  good  natured — he*B  a  gentleman,  sir^— and  it  was  aU  my 
own  fault  ;  he  warned  me,  he  did,  again'  swallyin'  a  dhrop 
of  it — ^remember  what  I'm  saying  Doctor — 'twas  I  that  done 
it ;  I  was  always  a  botch,  Puddock,  an'  a  fool ;  and — and— - 
gentlemen— good-by." 

And  the  flowered  dressing-gown  and  ungartered  stockings 
disappeared  through  the  door  into  the  bed-room,  from 
whence  they  heard  a  great  souse  on  the  bed,  and  the  bed^ 
stead  gave  a  dismal  groan. 

**  Is  there — es  there  nothing,  Doctor — for  mercy's  sake, 
think — ^Doctor  do — I  conjure  you — pray  tbink^-there  iQUst 
be  something" — surged  Fnddock»  imploringly. 
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**  Ay,  that's  the  way,  sir,  fellows  quack ing  themselves 
and  one  another  ;  when  they  get  frightened,  and  with  good 
reason,  como  to  us  and  expect  miracles  ;  but,  as  in  this 
case,  the  quantity  was  not  very  much,  'tis  not,  you  see, 
overpowering,  and  he  may  do,  if  he  takes  whut  I'll  send 
him."  '  • 

•  Puddock  was  already  at  his  bedside,  shaking  his  hand 
hysterically,  and  tumbling  his  words  out  one  over  the 
other — 

**  You're  thafe,  my  dear  thir — dum  thpiro  thpero-^Yie 
thayth — ^Dr.  Thturk — he  can  thave  you,  my  dear  thir — ^mj 
dear  Lieutenant — my  dear  O'Flahcrty — he  can  thave  you, 
thir — thafe  and  thound,  thir." 

O'Flahcrty,  who  had  turned  his  face  to  the  wall,  in  the 
bitterness  of  his  situation — sat  up  like  a  shot,  and  gaping 
upon  Puddock  for  a  few  seconds,  relieved  himself  with  a 
long  sigh,  a  devotional  upward  roll  of  the  eyes,  and  some 
muttered  words  of  which  the  little  ensign  heard  only  "  bless- 
ing," very  fervently,  and  "  catch  me  again,"  and  "  divll  bel- 
lows it ;"  and  forthwith  out  came  one  of  the  fireworker's 
long  shanks,  and  0' Flaherty  insisted  on  dressing,  and  shav- 
ing, and  otherwise  preparing  as  a  gentleman  and  an  officer, 
with  great  gaiety  of  heart,  to  meet  his  fate  on  the  Fifteen 
Acres. 

In  due  time  arrived  the  antidote.  It  was  enclosed  in  a 
gallipot,  and  was  what  I  believe  they  called  an  electuary. 
I  don't  know  whether  it  is  an  obsolete  abomination  now, 
but  it  looked  like  brick- dust  and  treacle,  and  whai;  it  was 
made  of  even  Puddock  could  not  divine.  0  Flaherty,  that 
great  Hibernian  athlete,  unconsciously  winced  and  shud- 
dered like  a  child  at  sight  of  it.  Puddock  stirred  it  with 
the  tip  of  a  tea-spoon,  and  looked  into  it  with  inquisitive 
disgust,  and  seemed  to  smell  it  from  a  distance,  lost  for  a 
minute  in  inward  conjecture,  and  then  with  a  slight  bow» 
pushed  it  ceremoniously  toward  his  brother  in  arms. 
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"  There  is  not  much  the  matter  with  mc  now — I  feel  well 
enough,"  said  O'Fmherty,  mildly,  and  eyeing  the  mixture 
askance  ;  and  after  a  little  while  he  looked  at  Puddock. 
That  disciplinarian  understood  the  Ipok,  and  said,  peremp- 
torily, shaking  up  his  little  powdered  head^  and  lisping 
vehemently — 

"  Lieutenant  0 "Flaherty,  sir  !  I  insist  on  your  instantly 
taking  that  physic.  How  you  may  feel,  sir,  has  nothing  to 
do  with  it.  If  you  hesitate,  I  will  withdraw  my  sanction  to 
your  going  to  the  field,  sir;  There's  no — there  can  be — ^no 
earthly  excuse  but  a — a  miserable  objection  to  a — swallow- 
ing a— recipe,  sir — that  isn't — that  is  may  be — not  intended 
to  please  your  palate,  but  to  save  your  life^  sir — remember, 
sir,  you've  swallowed  that  you  ought  not  to  have  swallowed, 
and  don't  sir — don't — ^for  both  our  sakes — I  implore — and 
insist — don't  trifle,  sir." 

6'Flaherty  felt  himself  passing  under  the  chill  and  dis- 
mal shadow  of  death  once  more,  such  was  the  eloquence  of 
Paddock,  and  so  impressible  his  own  nature,  as  he  followed 
tiiie  appeal  of  his  second.  ''Life  is  sweet;"  and,  though 
the  compound  was  nauseous,  and  a  necessity  upon  him  of 
swallowing  it  in  horrid  instalments,  spoonful  after  spoonful, 
yet,  he  did  contrive  to  get  through  it  pretty  well,  except  a 
little  residuum  in  the  bottom,  which  Puddock  wisely  con- 
nived at. 

The  clink  of  a  horse-shoe  drew  Puddock  to  the  window. 
Slurk  riding  into  tQwn,  reined  in  his  generous  beast,  and 
called  up  to  the  little  Lieutenant, 

«•  Well,  he's  taken  it,  eh  ?" 

Puddock  smiled  a  pleasant  smile,  and  nodded. 

**  Walk  him  about,  then,  for  an  hour  or  so,  and  he'll  do." 

"  Thank  you,  thir,"  said  little  Puddock,  gaily. 

"  Don't  thank  me,  sir,  either  of  you,  but  remember  the 
lesson  you've  got,"  said  the  Doctor  tartly,  and  away  he 
plunged  into  a  sharp  trot,  with  a  cling-clang  and  a  cloud  of 
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dust.  And  Paddock  followed  that  angrocious  Icecb.  with  a 
stare  of  gratitude  and  admiration,  almosf  with  a  benediction. 
And  this  anxiety  relieved,  he  and  his  principal  prepared 
forthwith  to  proride  real  work  for  the  surgeons. 


CHAPTER  XV. 

THE   ORDEAL   BY  BATTLE. 

That  flanking  demi-bastion  of  the  Magazine,  crenelled 
for  musketry,  commands,  with  the  aid  of  a  couple  of  good 
field-glasses,  an  excellent  and  secret  view  of  the  arena  on 
which  the  redoubted  0 'Flaherty  and  the  grim  Nutter  were 
about  to  put  their  metal  to  the  proof.  General  Chattcs- 
worth,  who  happened  to  have  an  appointment,  as  he  told  his 
sister  at  breakfast,  in  town  about  that  hour,  forgot  it  just  as 
he  reached  the  Magazine,  gave  his  bridle  to  the  groom,  and 
stumped  into  the  fortress,  where  he  had  a  biscuit  and  a 
glass  of  sherry  in  the  Commandant's  little  parlor,  and  forth 
the  two  cronies  sallied  mysteriously,  side  by  side  ;  the  Com- 
nmndant.  Colonel  Bligh,  being  remarkably  tall,  slim,  and 
straight,  with  an  austere,  mulberry-colored  face ;  the  Gen- 
eral stout  and  stumpy,  and  smiling  plentifully,  short  of 
breaih,  and  double-chinned,  they  got  into  the  sanctum  I  have 
just^  mentioned.  From  this  coigne  of  vantage,  looking  west- 
ward over  the  broad  green  level  toward  the  thin  smoke 
that  rose  from  Chapelizod  chimneys  lying  so  snugly  in  the 
lap  of  the  hollow  by  the  rivepj  the  famous  Fifteen  Acres,  ' 
where  so  many  heroes  have  measured  swords,  was  distinctly 
displayed  in  the  near  foreground.      You  all  know  the  artil* 
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lery  batt.  Well,  that  was  the  centre  of  a  circulap  enclosare 
coutaining  just  fifteen  acres,  with  broad  entrances  eastward 
and  westward. 

The  old  fellows  knew  very  Well  where  to  look. 

Father  Roach  was  quite  accidentally  there,  reading  his 
breviary  when  the  hostile  parties  came  upon  the  ground-* 
for  except  when  an  accident  of  this  sort  occurred,  or  the 
troops  were  being  drilled,  it  was  a  sequestered  spot  enough 
— and  he  forthwith  joined  them,  as  usual,  to  reconcile  the 
dread  debate. 

"  I  don't  ask  particulars,  my  dear — ^I  abominate  all  that 
concerns  a  quarrel ;  but,  Lieutenant  OTlaherty,  j#WeI,  8up>^ 
poein'  the  very  worst — supposing  just  for  argument,  that  he 
has  horsewhipped  you*' 

"  An'  who  dar'  suppose  it  ?"  glared  O'Flaherty. 

"  Or,  we'll  take  it  that  he  spit  in  your  face.  Well,"  con- 
tinued his  reverence,  not  choosing  to  hear  the  shocking 
ejaculations  which  this  hypothesis  wrung  from  the  jieuten- 
nant;  "what  of  that,  my  darlin'.  Think  of  indignities, 
iasuUs,  and  disgraces  that  the  blessed  Saint  Martellus 
suffered,  without  allowing  anything  wor.se  to  cross  his  lips 
than  an  Ave  Mary  or  a  smile  iv  resignation." 

"  Ordher  that  the  priest  off  the  ground,  sorr,"  said 
O'Flaherty,  lividly,  to  little  Puddock,  who  was  too  busy 
with  Mr.  Mahony  to  hear  him  ;  and  Hoach  had  already 
transferred  his  pious  offices  to  Nutter,  who  speedily  flushed 
up,  and  became,  to  all  appearances,  in  his  own  way,  just  as 
angry  as  O'Flaherty. 

**  Lieutenant  O'Flaherty,  a  word  in  your  ear,"  once  more 
droned  the  mellow  voice  of  Father  Roach ;  '*  you're  a  young 
man,  my  dear,  and  here's  Lieutenant  Puddock  by  your  side, 
a  young  man  too  ;  I'm  as  ould,  my  honics,  as  the  two  of  you 
put  together,  an*  I  advise  ySu,  for  your  good — don't  shed 
human  blood  ;  don't  be  led  or  said  by  them  army-gentlemen, 
that's  always  ^tandin' up  for  fighLin',  because  the  leedies 
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admire  fightin'  men.      They'll  call  jou  cowards,  poltbroons/ 
curs,  sneaks,  tarn-tails — let  them  !" 

"There's  no  standin*  this  any  longer,  Puddock,"  said 
0*Flaherty,  incensed  indescribably  by  the  odious  names 
which  his  reverence  was  hypothetically  accumulating  ;  "  if 
you  want  to  see  the  'fightin',  Father  Roach,  stay  here,  an' 
look  your  full,  an*  welcome,  only  don't  make  a  noise  ;  Ifehave 
like  a  Christian,  an'  hould  your. tongue  ;  but  if  you  really 
hate  fight  in',  as  you  say" 

Having  reached  this  point  in  his  address,  O'Flaherty 
suddenly  stopped  short,  drew  himself  into  a  stooping  pos- 
ture, witb*  a  flush  and  a  strange  distortion,  and  his  eyes  &8t* 
ened  upon  Father  Hoach  with  an  unearthly  glar&ibr  nearly 
two  minutes,  and  seized  Puddock  upon  the  upper  part  of  his" 
arm  with  so  awful  a  grip,  that  the  gallant  little  gentleman 
piped  out  in  a  flurry  of  anguish — 

'•  0 — 0 — O'Flaherty,  thir — let  go  my  arm,  thir." 

OTlahcrty  drew  a  long  breath,  uttered  a  short,  deep 
groan,  and  wiping  the  moisture  from  his  red  forehead,  and 
resuming  a  perpendicular  position  was  evidently  trying  to 
recover  the  lost  thread  of  his  discourse. 

"  There *th  dethidedly  thome thing  the  matter  with  you, 
thir,"  said  Puddock,  anxiously  sotto  voce,  while  he  worked 
his  injured  arm  a  little  at  the  shoulder. 

"  I  tell  you  what,  Puddock — there's  no  use  in  purtendin' 
— the  poison's  working — thafs  what's  the  matter ;"  re- 
turned poor  O'Flaherty,  in  what  romance-writers  call  •*» 
hissing  whisper." 

"  Uut — ^but  it  can't  oc — you  forget  Dr.  Thturk  and — oh, 
dear!— the  antidote.  It — I  thay — it  can't  be,  thir,"  said 
Puddock,  rapidly. 

"  It's  no  use,  now  ;  but  I  shirked  two  or  three  spoonfuls, 
and  I  left  some  more  in  the  bottom,"  said  the  gigantio 
O'Flaherty,  with  a  gloomy  sheepishncss. 
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Paddock  could  only  look  at  him,  and  then  said,  quite 
meekly — 

**  Well,  and  my  dear  thir,  what  on  earth  had  we  better 
dor 

"  Do,"  said  0*Flaherty,  **  why  isn't  it  complety  Hobson's 
choice  with  us  ?     What  can  we  do  but  go  through  with  it  ?" 

The  fact  is,  I  may  as  well  mention,  that  the  poison  had 
very  little  to  do  with  it,  and  the  antidote  a  great  deal.  In 
fact,  it  was  a  reckless  compound  conceived  in  a  cynical  and 
angry  spirit  by  Sturk,  and  as  the  fireworker  afterwards  de- 
clared, while  expressing  in  excited  language  his  wonder  how 
Paddock  (for  he  never  suspected  Sttirk's  elixir)  had  con- 
trived to  compound  such  a  poison — "  The  torture  was  such, 
as  fairly  thiranslated  me  into  the  purlieus  of  the  other  world.*' 

Nutter  had  already  put  off  his  coat  and  waist-coat,  and 
appeared  in  a  neat  little  black  lutestring  vest,,  with  sleeves 
to  it,  which  the  elder  officers  of  the  R.I. A.  remembered  well 
in  by -gone  fencing  matches. 

And  now  preliminaries  were  quite  adjusted  ;  and  Nutter, 
stepped  out  with  his  vicious  weapon  in  hand,  and  bis  eyes 
looking  white  and  stony  out  of  his  dark  face.  A  word  or 
two  to  his  armor-bearer,  and  a  rapid  gesture  right  and  left, 
and  Chat  magnificent  squire  spoke  low  to  two  or  three  of  the 
surrounding  officers,  who  forthwith  bestirred  themselves  to 
keep  back  the  crowd,  and  as  it  were  to  keep  the  ring  un- 
broken. 0 'Flaherty  took  his  sword — got  his  hand  well 
into  the  hilt,  poised  the  blade,  shook  himself  up  as  it  w^re, 
and  made  a  feint  or  two  and  a  parry  in  the  air,  and  so  began 
to  advance,  like  Goliah,  towards  little  Nutter. 

**  Now,  Puddock,  back  him  up — encourage  your  man,'* 
said  Devereux,  who  took  a  perverse  pleasure  in  joking ; 
**  tell  him  to  flay  the  lump,  splat  him,  divide  him,  and  cut 
him  in  two  pieces — " 

It  was  a  custom  of  the  corps  to  quiz  Puddock  about  his 
cookery ;  but  Puddock,  I  suppose,  did  not  hear  his  last 
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night's  **  receipt"  quoted,  and  he  kept  his  eye  upon  his  man, 
who  had  now  got  nearly  within  fencing  distance  of  his 
adversary.  But  at  this  critical  moment,  O' Flaherty,  much 
to  Paddock's  disgast,  suddenly  stopped,  and  got  into  the 
old  stooping  posture,  making  an  appalling  grimace  in  what 
looked  like  an  endeavor  to  swallow,  not  all  his  under  lip, 
hut  his  chin  also.  Uttering  a  quivering  groan,  he  continued 
to  stoop  nearer  to  the  earth,  on  which  he  finally  actually  sat 
down  and  hugged  his  knees  close  to  his  chest,  holding  his 
hreath  all  the  time  (ill  he  was  perfectly  purple,  and  rocking 
himself  this  way  and  that. 

The  whole  procedure  was  a  mystery  to  every hody  except 
the  guilty  Puddock,  who  changed  color,  and  in  manifest 
perturbation,  skipped  to  his  side. 

"  Bleth  me — bleth  me— my  dear  O'Flaherty,  he'Ui  very 
ill — where  ith  it — where  ith  the  paiu  ?" 

*•  Is  it  *  farced  pain,'  Puddock,  or  *  gammon  pain  ?' '' 
asked  Devereux,  with  much  concern. 

Puddock'^  plump  paaio-strickcn  little  face,  and  staring 
eyeballs,  were  approached  close  to  the  writhing  features  of 
his  redoubted  principal. 

"  I  wish  to  heaven  I  had  th wallowed  it  myself — it'th 
dreadful — what  ith  to  be-r-are  you  eathiei — I  think  you're 
eathier." 

I  don't  think  O'Fiaherty  heard  him.  He  only  hugged 
his  knees  tighter,  and  slowly  turned  up  his  face,  wrung  into 
ten  thousand  horrid  puckers,  to  the  sky,  till  his  ^chin  .Btood 
higher  than  his  forehead,  with  his  teeth  and  eyes  shut,  and 
he  uttered  a  sound  like  a  half-s.tiflcd  screech. 

Puddock  threw  his  cocked-hat  upon  the  ground  and 
stamped  in  a  momentary  frenzy. 

"  He'th  dying — Devereux — Cluffe — he'th — £  teU  -you, 
he'th  dying  ;"  and  he  was  on  the  point  of  declaring  himself 
O'Flaherty's  murderer,  and  surrendering  himself  as  sueli 
into  the  hands  of .  anybody  who  would  accept  the  custody  of 
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bis  person,  when  the  recollection  of  his  official  position  as 
poor  O'Flaberty's  second  flashed  upon  him,  and  collecting 
with  a  grand  effort,  his  wits  and  his  graces — 

"It'th  totally  impothible,  gentlemen,**  he  said,  with  his 
most  ceremonious  bow  ;  **  conthidering  the  awful  condition 
of  my  printhipal — T — I  have  reathon  to  fear — in  fact  I  know 
—Dr.  Thturk  has  theen  him — that  he*th  under  the  action  of 
pdthon — and  it*th  quite  Impractithable,  gentlemen,  that 
thith  affair  of  honor  can  protheed  at  prethent  ;'*  and  Pud- 
doek  drew  himself  up  peremptorily,  and  replaced  his  hat, 
which  somehody  had  slipped  into  his  hand,  upon  his  round 
powdered  head. 

Mr.  Mahoriy,  though  a  magnificent  gentleman,  was,  per- 
Iiaps,  a  little  stupid,  and  he  mistook  Puddock*s  agitation, 
and  thought  he  was  in  a  passion,  and  disposed  to  be  offen- 
sive. He,  therefore,  with  a  marked  and  stern  sort  of  ele* 
gmce,  replied — 

"  Fiso?it  sir,  is  a  remarkably  strong  aipathet ;  it's  lan- 
guage, sir,  which,  if  a  gentleman  uses  at  all,  he*s  bound  in 
justice,  in  shivalry,  and  in  dacency  to  a  generous  adver- 
sary, to  define  with  precision.  Mr.  Nutter  is  too  well 
blown  to  the  best  o*  society,  moving  in  a  circle,  as  he  does, 
to  require  the  painegeric  of  humble  ine.  They  drank  to- 
gether last  night,  they  differed  in  opinion,  that's  true,  but 
fourteen  clear  hours  has  expired,  and  pison  being*  men- 
tioned*'  

•*  Why,  body  o'  me  I  flRr,**  cried  Paddock,  in  fierce  hor- 
ror ;  "  can  you  imagine  for  one  moment,  thir,  that  I  or  any 
man  living  could  suppose,  for  an  inthtant,  that  my  ret  h- 
pected  friend,  Mr.  Nutter,  to  whom  (a  low  bow  to-  Nutter, 
returned  by  that  gentleman)  I  have  now  the  misfortune  to 
be  opposed,  is  capable — of  poithoning  any  living  being — 
man,  woman,  or  child  ;  and  to. put  an  end,  thir,  at  once  to 
all  misapprehension  upon  this  point,  it  wath  I— ^I,  thir — 
mytholf-— who  •  poithoned  him,  altogether  accidentally,   of 
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coarthe,   by  a  yalaable,   bnt  mitbmanaged  retheipt^   thid 
morning,   thir — you — you  see,  Mr.  Nutter  !" 
•   Nutter,  baulked  of  bis  gentlemanlike  satisfaction,  stared 
with   a  horrified  buf  somewhat  foolish  countemince  from 
Puddock  to  O'Flaherty. 

"  And  now,  thir/'  pursued  Puddock,  addressing  himself 
to  Mr.  Mahony  ;  *'  if  Mr.  Nutter  desires  to  postpone  the 
combat,  I  consent;  if  not,  I  offer  mytiielf  to  maintain  it 
iutbead  of  my  printhipal.'* 

•    And  so  he  made  another  low  bow,  and  stood  bareheaded,, 
hat  in  hand,  with  his  right  hand  on  his  sword  hilt. 

"  Upon  my  honor.  Captain  Puddock,  it's  precisely  what  I 
was  going  to  propose  myself,  sir,*'  said  Mahony,  with  great 
alacrity  ;  "  as  the  only  way  left  us  of  getting  honorably  out 
of  the  great  embarrassment  in  which  we  are  placed  by  the 
premature  death-atrnggles  of  your  friend." 

**  My  dear  Puddock,"  whispered  Devereux,  in  his  ear, 
*'  surely  you  would  not  kill  Nutter  to  oblige  two  such  brutes 
as  these  ?"  indicating,  by  a  glance,  Nutter's  splendid  second 
and  the  magnanimous  O'Flaherty,  who  was  still  sitting 
speechless  upon  the  ground. 

**  Captain  Puddock,"  pursued  that  mirror  of  courtesy,  Mr! 
Patrick  Mahony,  of  Muckafubble,  who,  by-ti-.c-by,  persisted 
in  giving  him  his  captaincy,  **  may  I  inquire  who's  your 
friend  upon  this  unexpected  turn  of  aflfairs?" 

"  There'fl  no  need,  sir,"  said  Nutter,  drily  and  stoutly 
"  I  would  not  hurt  a  hair  of  your  head,  Lieutenant  Puddock." 

"  Do  you  hear  him  ?"  panted  OTlaherty,  for  the  first 
time  articulate,  and  stung  by  the  unfortunate  phraSe— -it 
seemed  fated  that  Nutter  should  not  open  his  lips  without 
making  some  allusion  to  human  hair ;  **  do  you  hear  him, 
Puddock  ?"  Mr.  Nutter — (he  spoke  with  great  difficulty, 
and  in  jerks) — sir — Mr.  Nutter — ^you  shall — ugh — ^you  shall 
render  a  strict  accow  ow-oh-im-m-m  !" 

The  sound  Was  smothered  under  his  compressed  lips,  his 
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laoe  wrung  itself  again  crimson  with  a  hideous  squeeze,  and 
Paddock  thbught-4he  moment  of  his  dissolution  was  come» 
and  almost  wished  it  over. 

"Don't  try  to  thpeak — ^pray,  thir,  don't — there — there, 
now,"  urged  Puddock,  distractedly  ;  but  the  injunction  was 
imDecessary. 

"  Mr.  Nutter,"  said  his  second,  sulkily,  "  I  don't  see  any- 
thing to  satisfy  your  outraged  honor  in  the  curious  spectacle 
of  that  gentleman  sitting  on  the  ground  onakiug  faces  ;  we 
came  here  not  to  trifle,  but,  as  I  conceive,  to  dispatch 
business,  sir." 

'*  To  dispatch  that  unfortunate  gentleman,  you  mean,  and 
that  seems  pretty  well  done  to  your  hand,*'  says  little  Dr. 
Toole,  bustling  up  from  the  coach  where  his  instruments, 
lint,  and  plasters  were  deposited.  "  What's  it  all,  eh  ? — 
oh.  Dr.  Sturk's  been  with  him,  eh  ?  Oh,  ho,  ho,  ho  !''  and 
he  laughed  sarcastically,  in  an  undertone,  and  shrugged,  as 
he  stooped  down  and  took  O'Flaherty's  pulse  in  his  fingers 
and  thumb. 

••  I  tell  you  what,  Mr.  a — a — a —  sir,"  said  Nutter,  with 
a  very  dangerous  look  ;  "I  have  had  the  honor  of  knowing 
Lieutenant  Puddock  since  August,  1756  ;  I  won't  hurt' him, 
for  I  like  and  respect  him  ;  but,  if  fight  I  must,  I'll  fighfr 
yaw,  sir !" 

"  Since  August,  1756  ?"  repeated  Mr.  Mahony,  with 
prompt  surprise.  **  Pooh  !  why  didn't  you  mention  that 
before  1  Why,  sir,  he's  an  old  friend,  and  you  could  not 
pleasantly  ask  him  to  volunteer  to  bare  his  wapon  against 
the  bosom  of  his  friend.  No,  sir,  shivalry  is  the  handmaid 
of  Christian  charity,  and  honor  walks  hand  in  hand  with 
the  human  heart !" 

With  this  noble  sentiment  he  bowed  and  shook  Nutter's 

cold,  hard  hand,  and  then  Puddock's  plump  little  white  paw. 

You  are  not  to  suppose  that  Pat  Mahony,  of  Muckafubble, 

was  a  poltroon;  on  the  contrary,  ho  had  fought    several 
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ebooking  duels,  and  displayed  a  remarkable  amount  of  say-* 
agerj  and  coolness ;  but  having  made  a  cbaracter  he  was 
satisfied  therewith.  They  may  talk  of  fighting  for  the  fun 
of  it,  liking  it,  delighting  in  it;  don't  believe  a  word  of  it. 
We  all  hate  it,  and  the  hero  is  only  he  who  hates  it  least. 

"  Ugh,  I  oan*t  stand  it  any  longer  ;  take  me  out  of  this, 
some  of  you,''  said  O'Flaherty,  wiping  the  damp  from  his 
red  face.     "  I  don't  think  there's  ten  minutes'  life  in  me." 

**  Deprofundis  conclamavi,*'  murmured  fat  Father  Roach  ; 
•*  lean  upon  me,  sir." 

"  And  mc,"  said  little  Toole; 

"  For  the  benefit  of  your  poor  soul,  my  honey,  just  say 
you  forgive  Mr.  Nutter  before  you  leave  the  field,"  said  the 
priest  quite  sincerely. 

"  Anything  at  all.  Father  Roach,"  replied  the  sufferer ; 
**  only  don't  bother  me." 

"  You  forgive  him  then,  aroon  ?"  said  the  priesK 

"  Ocli,  bother  !  forgive  him,^to  be  sure  I  do.  That's  ^ix^- 
posin'  mind,  I  don't  recover  ;  but  if  I  cfo""       ' 

"  Och,  pacible,  pacible,  my  son,"  said  Father  Roach,  pat- 
ting his  arm,  and  soothing  him  with  his  voice.  "  Nansiuce 
now,  can't  you  be  pacible — pacible  my  son — there  now 
pacible,  pacible." 

Upon  bis  two  supporters,  aad  followed  by  hia  little 
second,  this  towering  sufferer  was  helped,  and  tumbled  into 
the  coach,  into  which  Puddock,  Toole,  and  the  priest  who 
was  curious  to  see  0 'Flaherty's  last  moments,  all  followed ; 
and  they  drove  at  a  wild  canter  over  the  green  grass,  and 
toward  Chapelizod,  down  the  hill,  quite  frightfully,  and  were 
all  within  an  ace  of  being  capsized.  But  ultimately  they 
reached,  in  various  states  of  mind,  but  safely  enough, 
O'Flaherty's  lodgings. 

Here  the  gigantic  invalid  who  had  suffered  another  par- 
oxysm on  the  way,  was  slowly  assisted  to  the  ground  by  his 
awe  struck  and  curious  friends,  and  entered  the  house  with 
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a  groan,  imd  roared  for  Judy  Carroll  with  a  carse,  and  id- 
vojked  Jerome,  the  cokang  modate,  with  a  horrible  vocifera- 
f  tion.  And  as  among  the  hushed  exhortations  of  the  good 
priest,  Toole  and  Puddock,  he  mounted  the  stairs,  he  took 
occasion  over  the  bannister,  in  stentorian  tones,  to  proclaim 
to  the  household  his  own  awful  situation,  and  the  imminent 
approach  of  the  moment  of  his  dissolution. 


CHAPTEE  XVI. 

LIEUTBaSTANT  PUDDOOK  RECEIVES    AN  INVITATION 
AND   A  BAP   OVER   THE   KNUCKLES. 

The  old  geptlemen,  from  their  peep-holes  in  the  Maga- 
sine,  watched  (he  progress  of  this  remarkable  affair  of 
honor  as  well  as  they  could,  with  the  aid  of  their  field- 
^lassea,  and  through  an  interposing  crovt^d. 

"  By  Jupiter,  sir,  he's  through  him  !"  said  Colonel  Bligh, 
when  he  paw  O'Flaherty  go  down.  ' 

•*  So  he  is,  by  George  !"  replied  General  Chaltesworth  ; 
'  but,  eh,  which  is  he  ?** 

"  The  long  fellow,"  said  Bligh: 

"  O'Flaherty  ?  —  hey  !  —  no,  by  George  !  —  though  so  it 
is — there's  work  in  Frank  Nutter  yet,  by  Jove,"  said  the 
General,  poking  his  glass  and  his  fat  face  an  inch  or  two 
nearer. 

"  The  cool,  old  hand,  sir,  too  much  for  your  new  fire- 
worker," remarked  Bligh,  cynically. 

"(Tut,  sir,  this  O'Flalierty  has  not  been  three  weeks 
among  us/'  spluttered  out  the  General,  who  was  woundily 
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jealous  of  the  honor  of  his  corps.  '*  There  are  lads  among 
our  fireworkers  wh^o  would  whip  Nutter  through  tho  liv^r 
while  you'd  count  ten  !" 

*  They're  removing  the — the — (a  long  pause)  the  body, 
eh  ?'*  said  Bligh.  "  Hey  !  no,  see,  by  George,  he's  walking, 
but  he's  hiurt*^ 

"  I'm  mighty  well  pleased  it's  no  worse,  sir,"  said  the 
General,  honestly  glad. 

**  They're  helping  him  into  the  coach-r-long  legs  the  fel- 
low's got,"  remarked  Bligh. 

"  These — things  — sir —  are — are —  very — ^un — pleasant," 
said  the  General,  adjusting  the  focus  of  the  glass,  and  speak- 
ing slowly — though  no  Spanish  dandy  ever  relished  a  bull- 
fight more  than  he  an  affair  of  the  kind.  He  and  old  Bligh 
had  witnessed  no  less  than  five,  in  which  officers  of  the 
R.I.A.  were  principal  performers  from  the  same  snug  post 
of  observation.  The  General,  indeed,  was  conveniionally 
supposed  to  know  nothing  of  them,  and  to. reprobate  the 
practice  itself  with  his  whole  soul.  But  somehow,  when  sn 
affair  of  the  sort  came  off  on  the  Fifteen  Acres,  he  always 
happened  to  drop  in,  at  the  proper  moment,  upon  his  old 
crony,  the  Colonel,  and  they  sauntered  into  the  demi-bastion 
together,  and  quietly  saw  what  was  to  be  seen  It  was  Miss 
Becky  Chattesworth  who  involved  the  poor  General  in  this 
hypocrisy.  It  wafe  not  exactly  her  money  ;  it  was  her  force 
of  will  and  unflinching  audacity  that  established  her  control 
over  an  easy,  harmless,  plastic  old  gentleman. 

"  They  are  unpleasant — devilish  unpleasant — somewhere 
in  the  body,  I  think,  hey  ?  they're  stopping  again,  stopping 
again — eh  ? — plaguy  unpleasant,  sir.  Ha  !  on  they  go 
again  and  a — Puddock — getting  in — and  that's  Toole.  He's 
not  so  much  hurt — e.h  ?  He  helped  himself  a  good  deal, 
you  saw  ;  but  (taking  heart  of  grace)  when  a  quarrel  does  ■ 
occur,  sir,  I  believe,  after  all,  'tis  })etter  off  the  stomach  at 
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.  few  passes — ^you  know— or  the  crack  of  a  pistol — 
who's  that  got  in— the  priest — hey  ?  by  George  !*' 

"  Awkward  if  he  dies  a  Papist,"  said  cynical  old  Bligh — 
the  R.I.A.  wore  Protestant  by  constitution. 

"  That  neyf  r  happens  in  our  corps,  sir,''  said  the  General, 
haughtily  ;  "  but,  as  I  say,  when  a  quarrel — does— occur — 
sir-— there,  they're  off  at  last ;  when  it  does  occur. — I  say — 
heyday !  wl^at  a  thunderipg  pace  !  a  gallop,  by  George ! 
that  don't  look  well  (a  pause) — and — and — a — about  what 
you  were  saying  you  know  he  couid/rCt  die  a  Papist  in  our 
corps — ^no  one  does — ^no  one  ever  did— it  would  be,  you 
know-^it  would  be  a  trick,  sir,  and  O'FIaherty's  a  gentle- 
man ;  it  andd  not  be  ;  but  then,  sir,  as  I  was  saying,  though 
the  thing  has  its  uses" 

"  I'd  like  to  know  where  society  'd  be  without  it,"  inter- 
posed Bligh,  with  a  sneer. 

"  Though  it  may  have  its  uses,  sir  ;  it's  not  a  thing  one 
oan  sit  down  and  say  is  right — we  can't  /" 

"  I'vo  heard  your  sister,  Miss  Becky,  speak  strongly  on 
that  point,  too,"  said  Bligh. 

"  Ah  !  I  dare  say,"  said  the  General,  quite  innocently, 
and  coughing  a  little.  This  was  a  sore  point  with  the  hen- 
pecked warrior,  and  the  grim  scarecrow  by  his  side  knew  it, 
and  grinned  through  the  telescope  ;  '*  and  you  sec — I  say — 
eh  !  I  think  they're  breaking  up,  a — and — I  say — I — it 
seems  all  over — oh — and  so,  dear  Colonel,  I  must  take  my 
leave,  and "" 

And  after  a  lingering  look,  he  shut  up  his  glass,  and 
walked  thoughtfully  back  witn  his  friend. 

A  few  hours  afterwards,.  General  Chattesworth,  having 
just  dismounted  outside  the  Artillery  barrack,  to  his  sur- 
prise, met  Puddock  and  O'Flaherty  walking  leisurely  in  the 
street  of  ChapelizoJ.  0 'Flaherty  looked  pale  and  shaky, 
and  rather  wild ;  and  the  General  returned  his  salute,  look- 
ing deuoed  hard  at  him,  and  wondering  all  the  time  in  what 
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part  of  his  body  (in  his  phrase),  "  he  had  got ;"  and  how  tfie 
plague  the  doctors  had  put  him  so  soon  on  his  legs  again. 

''  Ha,  Lieutenant  Puddock/'  with  a  smile,  which  Paddock 
thought  signiticant— "  give  you  good  evening,  sir, — Dr. 
Toole  anywhere  about,  or  have  you  seen  Sturk  ?*' 

"  No,  he  had  not." 

The  General  wanted  to  hear  by  accident,  or  in  confidenoe, 
all  about  it ;  and  having  engaged  Puddock  in  talk,  that 
officer  followed  by  his  side. 

'*  I  should  be  glad  of  the  honor  of  jour  company.  Lieute- 
nant Puddock,  to  dinner  this  evcning-^turk  comes,  and 
Captain  Cluffe,  and  this  wonderful  Mr.  Dangerfield  too,  of 
whom  we  all  heard  so  much  as  mess,  at  five  o'clock,  if  fihe 
invitation's  not  too  late." 

The  Lieutenant  acknowledged  and  accepted,  with  a'blush 
and  a  very  low  bow,  his  commanding  officer's  hospitality. 

'•  And — a  —  I  say,  Puddock  —  Lieutenant  OTlaherty,  I 
thought — I — I  thought,  d'ye  see,  just  now,  eh  ?  (he  looked 
inquisitively,  but  there  was  no  answer)  ;  I  thought,  I  say, 
he  looked  devilish  out  of  sorts,  is  he — a — ill  ?" 

**  He  was  very  ill,  indeed,  this  afternoon,  General  j  a 
thudden  attack" 

The  General  looked  quickly  at  Puddock's  plump,  conse- 
quential  face  ;  but  there  was  no  further  light  in  it, 

*•  And — a — Lientcnant  Puddock,  you  were  saying— ^a-— 
tell  me — now,  where  was  it  ?" 

"In  the  Park,  General,'*  said  Puddock,' in  perfect  good 
faith. 

*'  Eh  ?  ah  !  in  the  Park,  was  it  ?  but  I  want  to  know,  you 
know,  what  part  of  the  body— d'ye  see — the  shoulder— 
or  ?" 

**  The  duodenum.  Dr.  Toole  called  it,  just  here.  General," 
and  he  pressed  his  fingers  to  what  is  popularly  known  as  the 
**  pit"  of  his  stomach. 

«*  What,  sir,  do  you  mean  to  say  the  pit  of  his  stomach  t" 
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said  the  Geners^l,  witJi  more  horror  and  indignation  than  he 
often  showed. 

''' Yes,  jast  about  that  point,  General,  and  the  pain  was 
yerj  violent,  indeed/'  answered  Puddock,  looking  with  a 
pnzzled  stare  at  the  General's  stern  and  horrified  counte- 
Dance — an  officer  might  have  a  pain  in  his  -stomach,  he 
thought,  without  exciting  all  that  emotion. 

^  **  And  what  in  the  name  of  Bedlam,  sir,  does  he  mean  by 
walking  about  the  town  with  a  hole  through  his — his— 
what's  his  name  ?  I'm  hnnged  but  I'll  place  him  under 
arrest  this  moment,"  the  General  thundered,  and  his  little 
eyes  swept  the  perspective  this  way  and  that,  as  if  they 
would  leap  from  their  sockets  in  search  of  the  reckless 
O'Flaherty.  **  That's  the  way  to  make  him  lie  quiet,  and 
keep  his  bed,  till  he  heals,  sir." 

Puddock  explained,  and  the  storm  subsided,  rumbling  off 
in  half  a  dozen  testy  assertions  on  the  General's  part  that 
he,  Puddock,  had  distinctly  used  the  word  *'  vxmndedt^  and 
BOW  and  then  renewing  faintly,  in  a  muttered  explosion,  on 
the  troubles  and  worries  of  his  command,  and  a  great  many 
''pshaws !"  and  several  fits  of  coughing,  for  the  General 
continued  out  of  breath  for  some  time.  lie  had  showed  his 
cards,  however,  and  so,  in  a  dignified  disconcerted  sort  of 
way,  he  told  Puddock  that  he  had  heard  something  about 
0*Flaherty's  having  got  most  improperly  itito  a  foolish  quar- 
rel, and  having  met  Nutter  that  afternoon,  and  for  a  moment 
feared  he  inight  have  been  hurt ;  and  then  came  inquiries 
about  Nutter,  and  there  appeared  to  have  been  no  one  hurt, 
and  yet  the  parties  on  the  ground,  and  no  fighting,  and  yet 
no  reconciliation,  and,  in  fact,  the  General  was  so  puzzled 
with  this  conundrum,  that  he  was  very  near  calling  after 
Puddocky  when  they  parted  at  the  bridge,  and  making  him 
entertain  him,  at  some  cost  of  consistency,  with  the  whole 
btory. 
SoPaddoek,  hi^  head  full  of  delicious  visions,  marched 
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homeward,  to  powder  and  perfume,  and  otncrwise  equip  for 
that  banquet  of  the  gods,  of  which  he  was  to  partake  at  five 
o'clock,  and  just  as  he  turned  the  corner  at  '*  The  Phcenix/' 
who  should  he  behold,  sailing  down  the  Dublin  road  from 
the  King's  House,  with  a  grand  powdered  footman,  bearing 
his  cane  of  ^^^ffice,  and  a  great  bouquet  behind  her,  and  Ger- 
trude Chattes worth  by  her  side,  but  the  splendid  and  formi- 
dable Aunt  Becky,  who  had  just  been  payini;  her  compli- 
ments to  old  Mrs.  Colonel  Stafford,  from  whom  she'  had 
heard  all  about  the  duel.  So  as  Puddock's  fat  ckeeks  grew 
pink  at  sight  of  Miss  Gertrude,  all  Aunt  Becky's  color 
flashed  into  her  face,  as  her  keen,  prominent  black  eye  pier- 
ced the  unconscious  Lieutenant  from  afar  off,  and  chin  uid 
nose  high  in  air,  her  mouth  just  a  little  tucked  in,  as  it  were, 
at  one  corner — a  certain  sign  of  coming  storm-^an  angry 
hectic  in  each  eheek,  a  fierce  flirt  of  her  fan,  and  two  or 
three  short  sniffs  that  betokened  mischief^^she  quickened 
her  pace,  leaving  her  niece  a  good  way  in  the  rear,  in  her 
haste  to  engage  the  enemy.  Before  she  came  up  she  com- 
menced the  action  at  a  long  range,  and  very  abruptly  ;  and 
as  Nutter,  who,  like  all  his  friends,  in  turns,  experience  onoe 
or  twice  "  a  taste  of  her  quality,"  observed  to  his  wife,  **  by 
Jove,  that  woman  says  things  for  which  she  ought  to  be  put 
in  the  watch-house."  So  now  and  here  she  maintained  her 
reputation — 

"  You  ought  to  be  flogged,  sir ;  yes,"  she  insisted  answer- 
ing Puddock's  bewildered  stare,  *'  tied  up  to  the  halberts 
and  flogged." 

Aunt  Rebecca  was  accompanied  by  at  least  half  a  dozen 
lap-dogs,  and  those  intelligent  brutes,  aware  of  his  disgrace 
beset  poor  Pud  dock's  legs  with  a  furious  vociferation. 

**  Madam,"  said  he,  his  ears  tingling,  and  making  a  pro- 
digious low  bow ;  "  commissioned  officers  are  never 
flogged." 

"  So  much  the  worse  for  the  service,  sir  ;  and  the  sooner 
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they  abolish  that  anomalous  distinction  the  better.  I'd 
have  them  begin,  sir,  with  you,  and  your  accomplice  in 
murder,  Lieutenant  O'Flaherty." 

**  Madam !  your  most  obedient  humble  servant,"  said 
Puddock,  with  another  bow,  still  more  ceremonious,  flushing 
up  intensely  to  the  very  roots  of  his  powdered  hair. 

•*  Good  evening,  sir,"  said  Aunt  Beoky,  with  an  energetic 
toss  of  her  head,  having  discharged  her  shot ;  and  .with  an 
averted  countenance,  and  in  high  disdain,  she  swept  grandly 
on,  qpite  forgetting  her  niece,  who  said  a  pleasant  word  or 
two  to-Pudd^ck  as  she  passed,  and  smiled  so  kindly,  that  he 
was  quite  consoled,  and  on  the  whole  was  made  happy  and 
elated  by  the  rencontre,  and  went  home  to  his  wash-balls 
and  perfumes  in  a  houseful  though  somewhat  excited  state. 

Indeed,  the  little  Lieutenant  icnew  that  kind-hearted  ter- 
unagant,  Aunt  Becky,  too  well,  to  be  long  cast  down  or  even 
flurried  by  her  onset.  When  the  same  little  Puddock, 
about  a  year  ago,  had  that  ugly  attack  of  pleurisy,  and  was 
BO  low  and  so  long-  about  recovering,  she  treated  him  as 
kindly  as  if  he,  were  her  own  son,  in  tiie  matter  of  jellies, 
strong  soups,  and  curious  light  wines,  and  had  afterwards 
lent  him  some  good  books  which  the  Lieutenant  had  read 
through,  like-a  man  of  honor  as  he  was.  And,  indeed,  what 
specially  piqued  Aunt  Becky's  resentment  just  now  was, 
that  having  had,  about  that  time,  a  good  deal  of  talk  with 
Puddock  upon  the  particular  subject  of  duelling,  he  had,  as 
she  thought,  taken  very  kindly  to  her  way  of  thinking ;  and 
she  had  a  dozen  times  in  the  last  month,  cited  Puddock  to 
the  General ,  and  so  his  public  defection  was  highly  morti- 
fying and  intolerable.  • 

So  Puddock  in  a  not  unpleasant  fuss  and  excitement  sat 
down  in  his  dressing-gown  before  the  glass  ;  and  Moore  the    ■ 
barber,  with  tongs,  powder,  and  pomade,  repaired  the  dila- 
pidations of  the  day. 
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CHAPTER  XVn. 


KELATING  HOW  THE  GENTLEMEN  SAT  OVEE  THEIB  CLAIUST, 
AND  HOW  DOCTOE  8TURK  SAW  A  FACE. 

PuDDocK  droye  up'' the  avenue  of  gentlemanlike  old  pop- 
lars, and  over  the  little  bridge,  and  upder  the  high-arcbed 
bowers  of  elms,  walled  up  at  either  side  with  evergreens, 
and  so  into  the  court-yard  of  Belmont.  It  was  always  pleas- 
ant to  dine  at  the  white  old  house.  Old  General  Chattes- 
worth  was  so  genuinely  hospitable  and  so  really  glad  to  see 
you,  and  so  hilarious  himself,  and  so  enjoying.  He  had  a 
good-natured  word  and  a  cordial  smile  for  everybody  ;  and 
he  had  a  good  cook,  and  explained  his  dishes  to  those  beside 
him,  and  used  sometimes  to  toddle  out  himself  to  the  cellar 
in  search  of  a  curious  bonbouche  ;  and  of  nearly  every  bin 
in  it  he  had  a  little  anecdote  or  a  pedigree  to  relate. 

Miss  Becky  Chattes worth  received  Puddock  very  loftily 
and  only  touched  his  hand  with  the  lips  of  her  fingers.  It  was 
plain  he  was  not  yet  taken  into  favor.  When  he  entered 
the  drawing  room,  that  handsome  stranger,  with  the  large 
eyes, — Mr.  Mervyn — was  leaning'  upon  the  high  back  of  a 
chair,  and  talking  agreeably^  as  it  seemed,  to  Miss  Gertrude. 
He  had  a  shake  of  the  hand  and  a  fa^^hionable  greeting  from 
stout,  dandified  Captain  Cluffe,  who  was  by  no  meai.s  so 
young  as  he  would  be  supposed.  Sturk,  leaning  at  the  win- 
dow with  his  shouljders  to  the  wall,  beckoned  Puddock  gruffly, 
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and  oross-ezamiDed  him  in  an  undertone  as  to  the  issue  of 
O'Flaherty's  case.  Of  course  he  knew  all  about  the  duel, 
but  the  corps  also  knew  that  Sturk  would  not  attend  on  the 
ground  in  any  affair  where  the  Royal  Irish  Artillery  were 
concerned,  and  therefore  they  could  bring  what  doctor  they  . 
pleased  to  the  field  without  an  affront. 

"  And  see,  my  buck,"  said  Sturk,  winding  up  rather 
savagely  with  a  sneer  ;  **  youVe  got  out  of  that  scrape,  you 
and  your  patient^  by  a  piece  of  good  luck  that's  not  like  to 
happen  twice  over  ;  so  take  my  advice,  and  cut  that  leaf  out 
of  your-:— your — ^grandmo there's  cookery  book,  and  light  your 
pipe  with  it." 

This  slight  way  of  treating  both  his  book  and  his  ancestors 
nettled  little  Puddock — who  never  himself  took  a  liberty, 
and  expected  similar  treatment — but  he  knew  Sturk,  and 
only  bowed  grandly,  and  went  to  pay  his  respects  to  cowed, 
kindly,  querulous  little  Mrs.  Sturk,  at  the  other  end  of  the 
room.  An  elderly  gentleman,  with  a  rather  white  face,  a 
high  forehead  and  grim  look,  was  chatting  briskly  with  her  ; 
and  Puddock,  the  moment  his  eye  lighted  upon  the  stranger » 
felt  that  there  was  something  remarkable  about  him.  Taken 
in  detail,  indeed,  he  was  insignificant  He  was  dressed  as 
quietly  as  the  style  of  that  da^  would  allow,  yet  in  his  toilet 
there,  was  entire  ease  and  even  a  latent  air  of  fashion.  He 
wore  his  own.  hair  ;  and  though  there  was  a  little  powder 
upon  it  and  upon  his  coat  collar,  it  was  perfectly  white, 
frizsEed  out  a  little  at  the  sides,  and  gathered  into  a  bag  be- 
hind: The  stranger  rose  and  bowed  as  Puddock  approached' 
the  lady,  and  the  Lieutenant  had  a  nearer  view  of  his  great 
white  forehead — his  only  good  feature — and  t^e  pair  of 
silver  spectacles  that  glimmered  under  it,  and  his  small 
hooked  nose  and  stern  mouth. 

"  'Tis  a  mean  countenance,"  said  the  general,  talking  him 
over  when  the  company  had  dispersed. 
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'*  No  coantenanee,"  said  Miss  Becky,  ddcisively, ''  could  be 
mean  with  such  a  forehead." 

The  fact  is— the  features,  taken  separately,  with  one  ex- 
ceptioni  were  insignificaot ;  but  the  face  was  singular,  with 
its  strange  pallor,  its  intellectual,  mastery,  and  sarcastic  decis- 
ion. 

The  Qeneral,  who  had  accidentally  omitted  the  ceremony 
— ^in  those  days  essential — now  strutted  up  to  introduce 
them.  % 

''Mr.  Dangerfield,  will  you  permit  me  to  present  my  good 
friend  andofficer,  Lieutenant  Pnddock.  Lieutenuit  Baddock, 
Mr.  Dangerfield — Mr.  Dangerfield,  Lieutenant  Puddock." 

And  there  was  a  great  deal  of  pretty  bowing,  and  each  was 
the  other's  '^  most  obedient/'  and  declared  himself  honored  ; 
and  the  conventional  parenthesis  ended,,  things  returned  to 
their  former  course.  , 

Puddock  only  perceived  that  Mrs.  Sturk  was  giving  Dan- 
gerfield a  rambling  sort  of  account  of  the  people  of  Chapel- 
izod.  Dangerfield,  to  do  him  justice,  listened  attentively. 
In  fact,  he  had  led  her  upon  that  particular  theme,  and  as 
easily  and  cleverly  kept  her  close  to  the  subject.  For  he 
was  not  a  general  to  manosuvre  without  knowing  first  Sow 
the  ground  lay,  and  bad  an  active,  inquiring  mind,  in  which 
he  made  all  sorts  of  little  notes. 

So  Mrs.  Sturk  prattled  on,  to  her  own  and  Mr.  Danger- 
field's  content,  for  she  was  garrulous  when  not  under  the 
eye  of  her  lord,  and  always  gentle,  though  given  to  lamenta- 
tion, having  commonly  many  small  hardships  to  me'ntion. 
So,  quite  without  malice  or  retention,  she  poured  out  «the 
gossip  of  the  town,  but  not  its  scandal.  Indeed,  she  was  a 
very  harmless,  and  rather  sweet,  though  dolorous  little  body, 
.  and  was  very  fond  of  children,  especially  her  own,  who  would 
have  been  ruined  were  it  not  that  they  quailed  as  much  as 
she  did  before  Sturk,  on  whom  she  looked  as  by  far  the  clev- 
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erest  and  most  awfal  mortal  then  extant,  and  neiver  donbtcd 
that  the  world  thought  so  too. 

When  they  came  down  to  dinner,  the  gallant  Captain 
Cluffe  contrived  to  seat  himself  beside  Annt  Becky,  to  whom 
the  rogue  commended  lumself  by  making^a  corner  on  his 
chair,  next  hers,  for  that  odious  greddy  little  brute,  "  Fancy," 
and  by  a  hundred  other  adroit  and  amiable  attentions.  And 
having  a  perfect  acquaintance  with  all  her  weak  points — ^he 
had  no  diffixrulty  in  finding  topics  to  interest  her,  and  in  con- 
versing acceptably  thereupon.  And,  indeed,  whenever  he  * 
was  mentioned  sometime  after,  she  used  to  remark  that 
Captatn  CluflFe  was  a  very  conversable  and  worthy-young  ( ! ) 
man.  ^ 

In  truth,  that  dinner  went  swiftly  and  pleasantly  over  for 
many  of  the  guests.  Gertrude  Ohattcsworth  was  placed  be- 
tween the  enamored  Puddock  and  the  largo-eyed,  hand- 
some, mysterious  Mervyn.  Of  course,  the  hour  flew  with 
light  and  roseate  wings  for  her.  Little  Puddock  was  in 
great  force,  and  chatted  with  energy,  and  his  theatrical  lore, 
and  his  oddities,  made  him  not  unamusing.  So  she  smiled 
on  him  more  than  nsnal,  to  make  amends  for  the  frowns  of 
the  higher  powers,  and  he  was  as  happy  as  a  prince  and  as 
proud  as  a  peacock,  and  quite  tipsy  with  his  success. 

It  is  not  always  easy  to  know  what  young  ladies  like 
best  or  least,  or  quite  what  they  are  driving  at ;  and  Cluffe, 
from  the  other  side  of  the  table,  thought,  though  Puddock 
was  an  agreeable  fellow,^nd  exerting  himself  uncommonly, 
thatltfiss  Gertrude  would  have  been  well  content  to  exchange 
him  for  the  wooden  lay-figure  on  which  she  hung  her  draper- 
ies when  she  sketched,  which  might  have  worn  his  uniform 
and  filled  his  cha'ir,  anA  spared  her  his  agreeable  conversation, 
and  which  had  eyes  and  saw  not,  and  ears  and  heard  not. 
in  short,  the  cunning  follow  fancied  he  saw,  by  many  smkU 
signs,  a  very  decided  preference  on  her  part  for  the  hand- 
some   and     melancholy,  but   evidently   eloquent  stranger. 
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Like  other  cunniDg  fellows,  however,  Cluffe  was  not  always 
right ;  and  right  or  wrong,  in  his  own  illusions,  if  saoh  thej 
were,  little  Puddook  was,  for  the  time,  substantially  blessed. 

The  plump  and  happy  Lieutenant,  when  the  ladies  were 
flown  away  to  the  drawing-room  and  their  small  tea  cups, 
waxed  silent  and  sentimental,  but  being  a  generous  rival, 
and  feeling  that  he  could  afford  it,  made  a  little  effort,  and 
engaged  Mervyn  in  talk,  and  found  him  pleasantly  versed  in 
many  things  of  which  he  knew  little,  and  especially  in  the 
Continental  stage  and  drama,  upon  which  Puddock  heard 
him  greedily  ;  and  the  General's  bustling  talk  helped  to  keep 
the  company  merry,  and  he  treated  them  to  a  bottle  pf  the 
identical  sack  of  \ihich  his  own  father's  wedding  posset  had 
been  compounded  !  Dangerfield,  in  a  rather  harsh  voice,  but 
agreeably  and  intelligently  withal,  told  some  rather  pleasanC 
stories  about  old  wines  and  curious  wine  fanciers  ;  and  Clufife 
and  Puddock,  who  often  sang  together,  being  called  on  by  the 
Gen'^ral,  chanted  a  duet  rather  prettily,  though  neither, 
separately,  had  much  of  a  voice.  And  the  incorrigible 
Puddock,  apropos  of  a  piece  of  a  whale  once  eaten  by  Dan- 
gertield,  after  his  wont,  related  a  wonderful  receipt — "  a 
weaver  surprised."  The  *'  weaver"  turned  out  to  be  a  fish, 
and  the  **  surprising"  was  the  popping  him  out  of  ice  into 
boiling  water,  with  after  details,  which  made  the  old  General 
shake  and  laugh  till  tears  bedewed  his  honest  cheeks.  And 
Mervyn  and  Dangerfield,  as  much  surprised  as  the  weaver, 
both  looked,  each  in  his  own  way,  ^  little  curiously  at  the 
young  warrior  who  possessed  this  remarkable  knowledge. 

And  the  claret,  like  the  General's  other  wines,  was  very 
good,  and  Dangerfield  said  a  stern  word  or  two  in  its  praise, 
and  guessed  its  vintage,  to  his  ho^'s  great  elaticPb,  who, 
with^  Lord  Castlemallard,  began  to  think  Dangerfield  a  very 
w6nderful  man. 

JDoctor  Sturk  alone,  sipped  his  claret  silently  ;  looking 
dumjghtfully  a  good  deal  at  Dangerfield  over  the  way,  and 
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i^hen  spoken  to  seemed  to  waken  up,  but  dropped  out  of  the 
conversation  again  ;  though  this  was  odd,  for  he  had  intended 
giving  Dangerfield  a  hit  of  his  miod  as  to  x^hat  might  be 
made  of  the  Castle  mallard  estates,  and  by  implication  letting 
in  some  light  upon  Nutter's,  mismanagement. 

When  Dr.  Sturk  had  come  into  the  drawing-room  before 
dinner,  Daugerfield  was  turning  over  a  portfolio  in  the  shade 
beyond  the  window,  and  the  evening  sun  was  shining  strongly 
in  his  own  face  ;  so  that  during  the  ceremony  of  introduction 
he  had  seen-next  to  nothing  of  him,  and  then  sauntered  away 
to  the  bow  window  at  the  other  end,  where  the  ladies  were 
assembled,  to  make  bis  obeisance. 

But  at  the  dinner-table  he  was  placed  directly  opposite, 
with  the  advantage  of  a  very  distinct  view  ;  and  the  face,  re 
lieved  against  the  dark  stamped  leather  hangings  on  the 
wall,  stood  out  like  a  sharply -painted  portrait,  and  produced 
an  odd  and  unpleasant  effect  upon  Sturk,  who  could  not  help 
pnszling  himself  then,  and  for  a  long  time  after,  with  un« 
.  Rivaling  speculations  about  him. 

The  grim  white  man  opposite  did  not  appear  to  trouble 
bis  head  about  Sturk.  He  eat  his  dinner  energetically, 
chatted  laconically  but  rather  pleasantly.  Sturk  thought  he 
might  be  eight-and.forty,  or  perhaps  six  or  seven-and-fifty — 
it  was  a  face  without  a  date.  He  went  over  all  his  points, 
insignificant  features,  high  forehead,  stern  countenance,  ab- 
ruptly speaking,  spectacles,  harsh  voice,  harsher  laugh,  some- 
thing sinister  perhaps.  The  image,  as  a  whole,  seemed  to 
Sturk  to  fill  in  the  outlines  of  a  recollection,  which  yet  was 
not  a  recollection.  He  could  not  seize  it ;  it  was  a  dec'dedly 
unpleasant  impression  of  having  seen  him  before,  but  where 
he  could  not  bring  to  mind.  *'  He  got  me  into  some  confound- 
ed trouble  some  time  or  other,"  thought  Sturk,  in  his  uneasy 
dream  ;  "  the  sight  of  him  is  like  a  thump  in  the  pit  of  my 
stomach.  Was  he  the  sheriff's  deputy  at  Chester,  when 
that  rascally  Jew-tailor  followed  me  ?  Dangerfield — ^Danger- 
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field — ^Dangerfield — ^no  ;  or  could  it  bo  that  row  at  Taunton  V* 
and  he  lay  awake  half  the  night  thinking  of  it ;  for  it  was  not 
only  a  puzzle,  but  there  was  a  sort  of  suspicion  of  danger 
and  he  knew  not  what,  throbbing  in  his  soul  whenever  his 
reverie  conjured  up  that  impenetr&ble,  white,  scoffing  face. 


CHAPTEE  XVIIL 

IN  WHICH  THE*  GENTLEMEN  FOLLOW  THE  LADIES. 

Having  had  as  much  claret  as  they  cared  for,  the  gentle- 
men fluttered  gaily  into  the  drawing-room,  iEuid  Puddock^ 
who  made  up  to  Miss  Gertrude,  and  had  just  started  afresh, 
and  in  a  rather  more  sentimental  vein,  was  a  good  deal 
scandalized  and  put  out  by  the  General's  recitiug,  with  jolly 
emphasis,  and  calling  thereto  his  daughter's  special  attention 
his  receipt  for  *'  surprising  a  weaver,"  which  he  embellished 
with  two  or  three  burlesque  improvements  of  his  own,  which 
Puddock,  amidst  his  blushes  and  confusion,  allowed 
to  pass  without  a  protest.  Aunt  Bebecca.was  the  only 
person  present  who  pointedly  refused  to  laugh  ;  and  with  a 
slight  shudder  and  momentary  elevation  of  her  eyes,  said, 
*•  wicked  and  unnatural  cruelty  !"  at  which  sentiment  Pud- 
dock  blew  his  nose  in  rather  agitated  manner. 

"  'Tis  a  thing  I*ve  never  done  niythelf — that  is,  Pve 
never  theen  it  done,"  said  little  Puddock,  suffused  with 
blushes,  as  he  pleaded  his  cause  at  the  bar  of  humanity — 
for  those  were  the  days  of  Howard,  and   the  fair  sex  had 
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taken ^«p  the  philanthropist.  **  The — ^the— retheipt — *tia 
70a  see,  a  thing  I  happened  to  meet — ^and — and  jutht  read 
it  in  the — in  a  hook — and  the — I — a" — 

Aunt  Becky,  with  her  shoulders  raised  in  a  shudder,  and 
an  agonized  and  peremptory  '*  there,  there,  there^**  moved 
out  of  hearing  in  dignified  disgust,  to  the  General's  high 
.  entertainment,  who  enjoyed  her  assaults  upon  innocent 
Puddock,  and  indeed  took  her  attacks  upbn  himself,  when 
executed  with  moderation,  hilariously  enough — a  misplaced 
good-hmnor  which  never  failed  to  fire  Aunt  Becky^s  just 
resentment. 

Indeed*  the  General  was  so  tickled  with  this  joke  that  he 
kept  it  going  for  jthe  rest  of  the  evening,  hy  sly  allusions 
and  midchievous  puns.  As  for  instance,  at  supper,  when 
Aunt  Behecoa  was  deploring  the  miserable  depression  of  the 
silk  manufacture,  and  the  distress  of  the  poor  Protestant 
artisans  of  the  Liberty,  the  General,  with  a  solemn  wink  ac 
Paddock,  and  to  that  officer's  terror,  came  out  with — 

"  Yet,  who  knows.  Lieutenant  Puddock,  but  the  weavers, 
poor  fellows,  may  be  surprised,  you  know,  by  a  fiudden  order 
from  the  Court,  as  happened  last  year." 

But  Aunt  Bobecca  only  raised  her  eyebrows,  and,  with  a 
slight  toss  of  her  head,  looked  sternly  at  a  cold  fowl  on  the 
other  side.  But,  from  some  cause  or  another — ^perhaps  it 
was  Miss  Gertrude's  rebellion  in  treating  the  outlawed  Pud- 
dock with  special  civility  that  eveiiing,  Miss  Becky's  asperity 
seemed  to  acquire  edge  and  venom  as  time  proceeded.  But 
Puddock  rallied  quickly.  He  was  on  the  whole  very  happy, 
and  did  not  grudge  Mervyn  his  share  of  the  talk,  though  he 
heard  him  ask  leave  to  send  Miss  Gertrude  Chattesworth  a 
portfolio  of  his  drawings  made  in  Venice,  to  look  over,  which 
she,  with  a  smile,  accepted — and  at  supper,  Puddock,  at  'he 
General's  instigation,  gave  them  a  solo,  which  went  off  pretty 
well,  and,  as  they  stood  about  the  fire  after  it,  on  a  similar 
pressure,  an  imitation  of  Barry  in  Othello;    and  upon   this 
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Miss  Becky,  who  was  a  furious  partisan  of  Smock-alley  and 
Mossop  against  Barry,  Woodward,  and  the  Crow-street 
play-house,  went  ofif  again. 

•*  Crow -street  was  set  np,"  she  harangaed,  "to  ruin  the 
old  house  in  the  spirit  of  covetousness,  you  say"  (Puddook 
had  not  said  a  word  on  the  subject) ;  <'  well,  covetousness,  we 
have  good  authority  for  saying,  is  idolatry — ^nothing  less-— 
idolatry,  sir-— you  need  not  stare."  (Puddock  certainly  did 
stare.)  **  I  suppose  you  once  read  your  Bible,  sir.  Bat 
every  sensible  man,  woman,  child,  and  infsmt,  sif,  in  the 
kingdum  knows  it  was  malice  ;  and  malice,  Holy  Writ  says; 
is  murder — but  I  forgot,  that's  perhaps  no  very  great 
objection  with  Lieutenant  Puddock,''  and  she  dropt  a 
slight,  scornful  courtesy.  '     ,• 

And  little  Puddock  flushed  np,  and  his  round  eyes  grew 
rounder  and  rounder,  as  she  proceeded,  every  moment ;  and  he 
did  not  know  what  to  say.  Dumbfoundered  as  he  was,  he  took 
half  of  Lord  Chesterfield's  advice  in  such  cases,  that  is,  he 
forgot  the  smile,  but  he  made  a  very  low  bow,  and,  with  this 
subinission,  the  combat  [sirixa  est\  subsided. 

Dangerfield  had  gone  away  some  time — so  had  Mervyn — 
Sturk  and  his  wife  went  next,  and  Cluffe  and  Puddock,  who 
lingered  as  long  as  was  decent,  at  last  took  leave.  The  plump 
Lieutenant  went  away  very  happy,  uotwithstanding  the  two 
or  three  little  rubs  he  had  met  with,  and  a  good  deal  more  in 
love  than  ever.  And  he  and  his  companion  were  both  thought- 
ful,  and  the  walk  homo  was  quite  silent,  though  very  pleasant. 

Cluffe  was  giving  shape  mentally  to  his  designs  upon  Miss 
Bcbecca's  £20,000  and  savings.  He  knew  she  had  had  high 
offers  in  her  young  days,  ai^d  refused  ;  but  those  were  passed 
and  gone — and  gray  hairs  bring  wisdom — and  women  grow 
more  practicable  as  the  time  for  action  dwindles. — and  she 
was  just  the  woman  io  take  a  fancy — and  '<*  once  the  maggot 
bit,"  to  go  any  honest  length  to  make  it  fact.  And  Cluffe 
knew  that  he  had  the  field  to  himself,  and  that  he  was  a  well 
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mtde,  handsome^  agreeable  officer — ^not  so  young  as  to  make 
the  thing  absurd,  yet  young  enough  to  inspire  the  right  sort 
of  feeling. 

And  the  two  warriors,  side  by  side,  marched  over  the 
bridge,  in  the  star-light,  and  both,  by  common  consent,  halted 
silently,  and  wheeled  up  to  the  battlement ;  and  Puddock 
puffed  a  complacent  little  sigh  up  the  river  toward  Belmont ; 
and  Clufie  was  a  ffood  deal  interested  in  the  subject  of  his 
contemplation,  and  in  fact,.  Uie  more  he  thought  of  it,  the 
better  he  liked  it. 

And  they  stood,  each  in  his  reverie,  looking  over  the 
battlement  toward  Belmont,  and  hearing  the  hushed  singing 
of  the  river,  and  seeing  nothing  but  the  deep  blue,  and  the 
stars,  and  the  black  outline  of  the  trees  that  overhung  the 
bridge,  until  the  enamored  Clu£fe,  who  liked  his  comforts, 
and  knew  what  gout  was,  felt  the  chill  air,  and  remembered 
suddenly  that  they  had  stopped,  and  ought  to  be  in  motion 
toward  their  beds,  and  so  he  shook  up  Puddock,  and  they 
started  anew,  and  parted  just  at  the  Phoenix,  shaking  hands 
heartily  like  two  men  who  had  just  dono  a  good  stroke  of 
business  together. 


CHAPTEK  XIX. 


W     WHICH     ME.     DANGERFIELD     VISITS     THE     CHURCH     OF 
CHAPELIZOD,    AND   ZEKIEL   IKONS   GOES    A-FI8HING. 

Ea&lt  next  morning  Lord  Castlemallard,  Dangerfield, 
and  Nutter  rode  into  Chapclizod,  plaguey  dusty,  and  having 
already  made  the  circuit  of  that  portion  of  his  property  which 
lay  west  of  the  town.     They  had  poked  into  the  new  mills 
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and  the  otd  mills,  and  contemplated  the  qaarries,  and  the 
limekilns,  and  talk  with  Doyle  about  his  holding,  and  walked 
over  the  two  vacant  farms,  and  I  know  not  all  besides.  And 
away  trotted  his  lordship  to  his  breakfast  in  town.  And  Ban- 
gerfield,  seeing  the  church  door  open,  dismounted  and 
walked  in,  and  Nutter  did  likewise. 

Bob  Martin  was  up  in  the  gallery,  I  suppose,  doing  seme 
good,  and  making  a  considerable  knocking  here  and  there 
in  the  pews,  and  walking  slowly  with  creaking  shoes. 
Zekiel  Irons,  the  clerk,  was  down  below  about  his  business, 
at  the  communion  table  at  the  far  end,  lean,  blue-chinned, 
thin-lipped,  stooping  over  his  quarto  prayer  books,  and 
gliding  about  without  noise,  reverent  and  sinistier.  When 
they  came  in,  Nutter  led  the  way  to  Lord  Castlemallard*s 
pew,  which  hrought  them  up  pretty  i^ar  to  the  spot  where 
grave  Mr.  Irons  was  prowling  serenely.  The  pew  would 
soon  want  new  flooring,  Mr.  Dangerfield  thought,  and  the 
Castlemallard  arms  and  supporters,  a  rather  dingy  piece  of 
vainglory,  overhanging  the  main  seat  on  the  wall,  would  be 
nothing  the  worse  of  a  little  fresh  gilding  and  paint 

"  There  was  a  claim — eh — to  one  foot  nine  inches  oflF  the 
eastern  end  of  the  pew,  on  the  part  of — of  the  family — at 
Inchicore,  I  think  they  call  it,''  said  Dangerfield,  laying  his 
riding-whip  like  a  rule  along  the  top,  to  help  his  imagina- 
tion— "  Hey — that  would  spoil  the  pew." 

**  The  claim's  settled,  and  Mr.  Langley  goes  to  the  other 
side  of  the  aisle,"  said  Nutter,  nodding  to  Irons,  who  came 
up  and  laid  his  long  clay-colored  fingers  on  the  top  of  the 
pew-door,  and  one  long,  thin  foot  on  the  first  step,  and  with 
half-closed  eyes,  and  a  half  bow,  he  awaited  their  pleasure. 

**  The  Langley  family  bad  this  pew,"  said  Dangerfield, 
with  a  side  nod  to  that  next  his  lordship's. 

"  Yes,  sir,"  said  Irons,  with  the  same  immutable  sem- 
blance of  a  smile,  and  raising  neither  his  head  nor  his  eyes. 

«  And  who's  got  it  now  ?" 
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••  His  reverence,  Dr.  Walsingham.*' 
And  so  it  came  out,  that  having  purchased  Salmonfalls, 
die  Rector  had  compromised  :the  territorial  war  that  was  on 
tbe  point  of  breaking  out  among  his  parishioners,  by  ex- 
chanf^ing  with  that  old  coxcomb,  Langlej,  the  great  square 
pew  over  the  way,  that  belonged  to  that  house,  for  the  queer 
little  crib  in  which  the  tenant  of  Inchioore  had  hitherto  sat 
in  state. 

<•  Hey — ^let^s  see  it,"  said  DangerSeld,  crossing  the  aisle, 
with  Irons  at  his  heels,  for  he  was  a  man  that  saw  every- 
thing for  himself,  that  ever  so  remotely  concerned  him  or 
his  business. 

•*  We  buried  Lord "(and  the  title  he  spoke  very  low) 

**  in  the  vault  here,  just  under  where  you  stand,  on  Monday 
last,  by  night,"  said  Irons,  very  gently  and  grimly,  as  ne* 
8tood  behind  Daugerfield. 

"  Oh  !  indeed  ?"  said  Dangerfield,  dryly,  making  a  little 
nod,  and  raising  his  eyebrows,  and  just  moving  a  little  a  one 
side—"  Twas  a  nasty  affair." 

He  looked  up,  with  his  haiids  in  his  breeches'  pockets, 
and  read  a  mural  tablet,  whistling  scarce  audibly  the  while. 
It  was  not  reverent,  but  he  was  a  gentleman  ;  and  the  clerk 
standing  behind  him,  retained  his  quiet  posture,  and  that 
smile,  that  yet  was  not  a  smile  but  a  sort  of  reflected  light 
— was  it  patience,  or  was  it  secret  ridicule  ?^--you  could  not 
tell ;  and  it  never  changed,  and  somehow  it  was  provoking. 
"  And  some  persons,  I  believe,  had  an  unpleasant  duty 
to  do  there/'  said  Dangerfield,  abruptly,  incthe  middle  of 
his  tune,  and  turning  his  spectacles  fully  and  sternly  on 
Mr.  Irons. 

The  clerk's  head  bent  lower,  and  he  shook  it ;  and  his 
eyes,  but  for  a  little  glitter  through  the  eje-Iashes  seemed 
to  close. 

•*  'Tia  a  pretty  church,  this — a  pretty  town,  and  some 
good   families    in    the    neighborhood,"*    said    Dangerfield, 
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briskly  ;    "  and  I  dare  say   some  trout  in  the  river — hey  ? 
the  stream  looks  lively." 

"  Middling,  only,  poor  grajc  koutlings,  sir — ^not  a  soul 
oares  to^fish  in  it  but  myself/'   he  answered. 

"  You're  the  clerk— eh  V 

**  At  your  service,  sir." 

•  *  DvMin  man  ?— or" 

**  Born  and  bred  in  Dublin,  your  honor.** 

"  Ay — well  I  Irons — ^youWe  heard  of  Mr.  Dangerfield, 
Lord  Castlemallard's  agent,  I  am  he.  Good. morning,  Irons  ;" 
and  he  gave  him  half-a-crown,  and  he  took  another  look 
round  ;  and  then  he  and  Nutter  went  out  of  the  church,  and 
took  a  hasty  leave  of  one  another,  and  away  went  Nutter  on 
his  nag,  to  the  mills.  And  Dangerfield,  just  before  mount- 
ing, popped  into  Cleary's  shop,  and  in  his  grim,  laconic  way, 
asked  the  proprietor,  among  his  meal-bags  and  bacon,  about 
fifty  questions  in  less  than  five  minutes.  "That, was  one 
of  Lord  Castle  mallard's  houses — eh — with  the  bad  roof,  and 
dunghill  round  the  corner  ?" — and,  "  Where's  the  pot-house' 
they  call  the  Salmon  House  ]-^oing  a  good  business,  eh  ?' 
and  at  last,  '*  I'm  told  there's  some  trout  in  the  stream.  Is 
there  any  one  in  the  town  who  knows  the  river,  and  could 
show  me  the  fishing  ?  Oh,  the  clerk !  and  what  sort  of  fish 
is  he,  hey  ?  Oh  I  an  honest,  worthy  man,  is  he?  Very 
good,  sir.  Then^  perhaps,  Mr.  a — ^perhaps,  sir,  you'll  do  me 
the  favor  to  let  one  of  your  people  run  down  to  his  house, 
and  say  Mr.  Dangerfield,  Lord  Castlemallard's  agent,  would 
be  much  obliged  if  he  would  bring  his  rod  and  tackle,  and 
take  a  walk  with  him  up  the  river,  for  a  little  angling,  at 
ten  o'clock  U.' 

Jolly  Phil  Clearywas  deferential,  and  almost  nervous  in 
his  presence.  The  silver-haired,  grim  man,  with  his  mys- 
terious reputation  for  money,  and  that  short,  decisive  way 
of  his,  and  sudden  cynical  chuckle,  inspired  a  sort  of  awe, 
which  made  his  wishes,  where  expressed  with  that  intent, 
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very  generally  obeyed ;  and,  snre  enough,  Irons  appeared, 
with  his  rod,  at  the  appointed  hour,  and  the  interesting 
anglers  set  out  side  by  side  on  their  ramble,  in  the  true 
fraternity  .of  the  gentle  craft. 

The  clerk  had,  I*m  afraid,  a  shrew  of  a  wife,  shrill,  vehe- 
ment, and  fluent.  '*  Rogue,"  "  old  miser,"  old  sneak," 
and  a  great  many  worse  names,  she  called  him  G-  ood  Mrs. 
Irons  was  old,  fat,  and  ugly,  and  she  knew  it ;  and  that 
knowledge  made  her  natural  jealousy  the  fiercer.  He  had 
learned  by  long  experience,  the  best  tactique  under  fire : 
he  became  actually  taciturn  ;  or,  if  he  spoke,  his  speech  was 
laconic  and  enigmatical ;  sometimes  throwing  out  a  proverb, 
and  sometimes  a^text;  and  fiometimes,  when  provoked 
past  endurance,  spouting  mildly  a  little  bit  of  meek  and 
venomous  irony. 

He  loved  his  troutrod  and  the  devious  banks  of  the 
LifFey,  where  saturnine  and  alone,  he  filled  his  basket.  It 
was  his  helpiaate's  rule,  whenever  she  did  not  know,  to 
a  certainty  precisely,  what  Irons  was  doing,  to  take  it  for 
granted  that  he  was  about  some  mischief.  Her  lodger. 
Captain  Devereux,  was  her  great  resource  on  these  0 ;( a- 
sions,  and  few  things  pleased  him  better  than  a  stormy  visit 
ixom  his  hostess  in  this  temper.  The  young  scapegrace 
would  close  his  novel,  and  set  down  his  glass  of  sherry  and 
water  ( it  sometimes  smelt  very  like  brandy,  I'm  afraid). 
To  hear  her  rant,  one  would  have  supposed,  that  her  lank- 
haired,  grimly  partner  was  the  prettiest  youth  in  the  coun- 
ty of  Dublin ;  and  Devereux,  who  had  a  vein  of  satire,  and 
loved  even  farce,  enjoyed  the  heroics  of  the  fat  old  slut. 

"  Oh  !  what  am  I  to  do.  Captain,  jewel  ?"  she  bounced 
into  the  room,  with  flaming  face  and  eyes  swelled,  and  the 
end  of  her  apron,  with  which  she  had  been  swobbing  them, 
in  herliand,  while  she  gesticulated  with  her  right ;  '*  there, 
he's  off  again  to  Island  Bridge, — the  owdaoious  sneak  !  It's 
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all  tbat  dirty  huzzy's  doing.  I'm  not  suoh  a  fool,  but  I 
don't  know  of  bis  doings  ;  but  I'll  be  even  with  you,  Meg 
Partlet,  yet,  you  trollop  ,"  and  she  shook  her  fat  red  fist  in 
the  air,  at  the  presumed  level  of  Meg's  beautiful  features. 

"  But  suppose,  madam,"  said  the  captain,  **  he  has  only 
gone  up  the  river,  and  just  taken  his  rod." 

**  Oh  !  rod,  indeed.  I  know  where  he  wants  a  rod,  the 
rascal !" 

**  I  tell  jou,  madan),"  urged  the  chaplain,  "  you're  quite 
in  the  wrong.  You've  discovered  after  twenty  years'  wed- 
lock  that  your  husband's  a  man  !  and  you're  vexed ;  would 
you  have  him  anything  else  ?" 

*'  You're  all  in  a  story,''  she  blubbered  maniacally ; 
"there's  no  justice,  nor  feeling,  nor  Succour  for  a  poor 
abused  woman  ;  but  I'll  do  it,  I  will.  I'll  go  to  his  rever- 
ence i!he  Rev.  Hugh  Walsingham,  Doctor  of  Divinity,  and 
Eector  of  Chapelizod,  and  we'll  see  what  he'll  say ;"  and  so 
she  addressed  herself  to  go. 

"  And  when  you  see  him,  madam,  ask  the  learned  doctor 
of  the  parish  ;  he'll  tell  you,  that  it  hath  prevailed  among 
all  the  principal  nations  of  antiquity,  according  to  Pliny, 
Strabo,  and  the  chief  writers  of  antiquity  ;  Juno,  Dido, 
Eleanor  Qiieen  of  England,  and  Mrs.  Partridge,  whom  I 
read  of  here  (and  he  pointed  to  the  open  volume  of  Tom 
Jones), '  each  made,  or  thought  Qhe  made,  a  like  discovery." 
And  the  captain  delivered  this  slowly,  with  knitted  brow 
and  thoughtful  face,  after  the  manner  of  the  erudite  and 
simple  Doctor. 

'•^Pretty  partridges,  indeed  !  and  nice  game  for  a  parish 
clerk  I"  cried  the  lady,  returning.  "  I  wonder,  so  I  do, 
when  I  look  at  him,  and  think  of  his  goings  on,  how  he  can 
have  the  assurance  to  sit  under  the  minister,  and  look  the 
congregation  in  the  face,  and  tune  his  throat,  and  sing  the 
blessed  psalms." 
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•'  You  are  not  to  wonder,  madam  ;  believe  the  sago,  vtho 
says  omnibus  hoc  vitium  est  cantoribus.** 

Deyereux  knew  of  old  that  the  effect  of  Latin  on  Mra, 
Irons  was  to  heighten  the  iuflammation,  and  so  the  matron 
burst  into  whole  chapters  of  crimination,  enlivened  with  a 
spriukling  of  strong  words,  as  the  sages  of  the  law  love  to 
pepper  their  indictments  and  informations  with  hot  adverbs 
and  well-spiced  parentheses,  "  falsely,"  "  scandalously," 
"  maliciously,"  and  suadente  diabolo,  to  make  them  sit  warm 
on  the  stomachs  of  a  loyal  judge  and  jury,  and  digest  easily. 

The  neighbors  were  so  accustomed  to  Mrs.  Irons'  griefs, 
that  when  her  voice  was  audible,  as  upon  such  occasions  it 
was,  upon  the  high  road  and  in  the  back  gardens,  it  pro- 
duced next  to  no  sensation  ;  everybody  had  heard  from  that 
loud  oracle  every  sort  of  story  touching  Irons  which  could 
well  be  imagined,  and  it  was  all  so  thoroughly  published  by 
the  good  lady,  that  curiosity  on  the  subject  was  pretty  well 
dead  and  gone,  a^d  her  distant  declamation  rattled  over 
their  heads  and  boomed  in  their  ears,  like  the  distant  guns 
and  trumpets  on  a  review  day,  signifying  nothing. 

As  to  Irons,  if  he  was  all  that  his  wife  gave  out,  he  must 
have  been  a  mighty  sly  dog  indeed  ;  for,  on  the  whole,  he 
presented  a  tolerably  decent  exterior  to  society.  It  is  said, 
indeed,  that  he  liked  a  grave  tumbler  of  punch,  and  was 
sardonic  and  silent  in  his  liquor  ;  that  his  gait  was  occasion- 
ally a  liltle  queer  and  uncertain,  as  his  lank  figure  glided 
home  by  ^moonlight,  from  the  "  Salmon  House;"  and  that 
his  fingers  fumbled  longer  than  need  be  with  the  'latch,  and 
his  tongue,  though  it  tried  but  a  shprt  and  grim  '*  bar'th 
door,  Marjry,"  or  "  gi'  me  candle,  wench,"  sometimes  lacked 
its  cunning,  and  slipped  and  kept  not  time.  There  were 
too,  other  scandals,  such  as  the  prying  and  profane  love  to 
shoot  privily  at  churoh  celebrities.  Perhaps  it  was  his  re- 
serve and  sanctity  that  provoked  them.  Perhaps  he  was, 
in  truth,  though  cautious^  sometimes  indiscreet 
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Just  as  Mrs.  Irons  wbisked  roond  for  the  seventh  time 
to  start  upon  her  long  threatened  march  to  Dr.  Walslng- 
ham's  study  to  lay  her  pitiful  case  before  him,  Captain  Dev- 
ereuz,  who  was  looking  toward  the  "  Phoenix,"  saw  the  tru* 
ant  clerk  and  Mr.  Dangerfield  turn  the  corner  together  on 
their  retnrn.  * 

"  Stay,  madam,  here  comes  the  traitor,"  said  he  ;  "  and, 
on  my  honor,  'tis  worse  than  we  thought ;  for  he  has  led  my 
Lord  Castlcmallard's  old  agent  into  mischief  too ;  and  Meg 
Fartlet  has  had  two  swains  at  her  feet  this  morning  ;  and, 
see,  the  hypocrites  have  got  some  trout  in  their  basket,  and 
their  rods  on  their  shoulders — and  look,  for  all  the  world 
as  if  they  had  only  been  fishing — sly  rogues  1" 

•*  Well  it-s  all  one,"  said  Mrs.  Irons,  gaping  from  the 
other  window,  and  sobering  rapidly ;  "if  'tisn't  to-day, 
'twill  be  tomorrow,  I  suppose  ;  and  at  any  rate  'tis  a  sin 
and  a  shame  to  leave  any  poor  erature  in^  this  miserable 
taking,  not  knowing  but  he  might  be  drownded  ;  dear  knows 
it  would  not  be  much  trouble  to  tell  his  wife  when  the  gen- 
tleman wanted  him,  and  sure  for  any  honest  matter  I'd 
never  say  against  it." 


CHAPTEE  XX. 

BELATING     AJtfONG     OTHER     THINGS    HOW*  DOCTOR    TOOLB 

WALKED   UP  TO   THE  TILED  HOUSE  ;   AND  OP  HIS 

PLEASANT    DISCOURSE   WITH    MR.     MERVYN. 

Dr.  Sturk^s  spirits  and  temper  had  not  become  more 
pleasant  lately.  He  used  to  go  into  town  oftoner,  .  and  to 
stay  there  later  ;  and  his  language  about  Toole  and  Nutter, 
when  there  was  none  but  submissive  little  Mrs.  Stark  by, 
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was  more  fierce  and  coarse  than  ever.  To  hear  him,  then, 
one  would  have  sapposcd  that  they  were  actaallj  plotting 
to  make  away  with  him,  and  that  in  self-defence  he  mast 
smite  them  hip  and  thigh.  Then,  beside  their  moral  oifen- 
sivcness,  they  were  such  **  idiots,"  botching  and  blundering 
right  and  left,  so  palpably  to  the  danger  and  ruin  of  their 
employers,  that  no  man  of  conscience  could  sit  easy  and  see 
it  going  on ;  and  all  this  simply  because  he  had  fixed  his 
affections  upon  the  practice  of  the  one,  and  the  agency  of 
the  other.  For  Sturk  had,  in  his  own  belief,  a  genius  for 
business  of  every  sort.  Every  body  on  whom  his  insolent 
glance  fell,  who  had  any  sort  of  business  to  do,  did  it 
wrong,  and  was  a  "  precious  disciple,"  or  a  "  goose,"  or  a 
"  born  jack-ass,"  and  excited  his  scoffing  chuckle.  And  he 
w^as  fond  of  just  nibbling  at  speculations  in  a  small  safe  way, 
and  used  to  pull  out  a  roll  of  bank-notes,  when  he  was  lucky, 
and  show  his  winnings  to  his  wife,  and  boast  and  rail,  and 
tell  her,  if  it  was  not  for  the  curs^a  way  his  time  was  cut  up 
with  hospital,  and  field  days,  and  such  trumpery  regimental 
duties  he  could  make  a  fortune  while  other  men  were  think- 
ing of  it ;  and  he  very  nearly  believed  it.  And  he  was, 
doubtless,  clear-headed,  though  wrong-headed,  too,  at  times, 
and  very  energetic  ;  but  his  genius  was  for  pushing  men 
out  of  their  places  to  make  way  for  himself. 

But  with  all  that  he  had  the  good  brute  instincts  too,  and  - 
catered  diligently  for  his  brood,  and  their  "  dam" — and  took 
a  gruff  unacknowledged  pride  in  seeing  his  wiff  well  dressed 
— and  had  a  strodg  liking  for  her — and  thanked  her  in  his 
soul  for  looking  after  things  so  well ;  and  thought  often 
about  his  boys,  and  looked  sharply  after  their  education  ;  and 
was  an  efficient  and  decisive  head  of  a  household  ;  and  had 
no  vices  nor  expensive  indulgences ;  and  was  a  hard  but 
tolerably  just  man  to  deal  with. 

All  this  time  his  uneasiness  and  puzzle  about  Dangerfield 
continaedy  and,  along  with  other  things,  kept  him  awake  of- 
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ten  to  unseasonable  Lours  at  night.  He  did  not  tell  Mrs. 
Sturk.  In  fact,  he  was  a  man  who,  though  on  west  occa- 
sions he  gave  the  wife  of  his  bosom  what  he  called  "  his 
mind"  freely  enough,  yet  did  not  see  fit  to  give  her  a  great 
deal  of  his  confidence. 

Dangerfield  had  his  plans  too.  Nothing  could  be  more 
compact  and  modest  than  his  household.  He  had  just  a 
housekeeper  and  two  maids,  who  looked  nearly  as  old,  and 
a  valet,  and  a  groom,  who  slept  at  the  '*  PhoBDiz/'  and  two 
very  pretty  horses  at  livery  in  the  same  place.  All  his  ap- 
pointments were  natty  and  complete,  and  his  servants,  every 
one,  stood  in  awe  of  him ;  for  no  lip  or  eye  service  would 
go  down  with  that  severe,  prompt,  and  lynx-eyed  gentleman. 
And  his  groom,  among  the  coachmen  and  other  experts  at 
the  "  Salmon  House,''  used  to  brag  of  his  hunters  in  Eng*. 
land;  and  his  man,  of  his  riches,  and  his  infiuenee  with 
Lord  Castlemallard. 

In  England,  Dangerfield,  indeed,  spent  little  more  money 
than  he  did  in  Chapelizod,  except  in  his  stable  ;  and  Lord 
Castlemallard,  who  admired  his  stingioess,  as  he  did  every* 
thing  else  about  him,  used  to  say  :  '*  He's  a  wonder  of  the 
world  I  How  he  retains  his  influence  over  all  the  people  he 
knows  without  ever  giving  one  among  them  so  much  as  a 
mutton-chop  or  a  glass  of  sherry  in  his  house,  I  canH  con- 
.  ocive.  I  couldn't  do  it,  I  know."  But  he  had  ultimate 
plans,  if  not  of  splendor,  at  least  of  luxury.  His  tastes,  and 
perhaps  som^deeper  feelings,  pointed  to  the  continent,  and 
he  had  purchased  a  little  paradise  on  the  Jjake  of  Geneva, 
where  was  an  Eden  of  fruits  and  flowers,  and  wealth  of 
marbles  and  colored  canvas,  and  wonderful  wines  maturing 
in  his  cellars,  and  aquaria  for  his  fish,  and  ice-houses  and 
baths,  and  I  know  not  what  refinements  of  old  Roman  Villa- 
luxury  beside — among  which  he  meant  to  pass  the  honored 
evening  of  his  days  ;  with  just  a  few  more  thousands,  and, 
as  he  sometimes  thought,  perhaps'  a  wife. 
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It  is  a  Twaxim  with  charitable  persons  to  ass  ime,  in  the 
absenee  of  proof  to  the  contrary,  that  itv^tj  British  subject 
is  an  honest  man.  Now,  if  we  had  gone  to  Lord  Castle* 
mallard  for  his  character  we  know  very  well  what  we  should 
have  heard  about  Dangerfield  ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  we 
have  never  found  him  out  in  u  dirty  action  or  unworthy 
thought ;  andy  therefore,  it  leaves  upon  our  mfnd  an  un- 
pleasant impression  about  that  Mr.  Mervyn,  who  arrived 
in  the  dark,  attending  upon  a  cofiin  as  mysterious  as  him- 
self, and  DOW  lives  solitarily  in  the  haunted  house  near 
Ballyformot,  that  the  omniscient  Dangerfield  should  follow 
him,  when  they  passed  upon  the  road,  with  that  peculiar 
stern  look  of  surprise  which  to  say — '*  Was  ever  such  audac- 
ity conceived  !    Is  the  man  mad  V* 

But  Dangerfield  did  not  choose  to  talk  about  him,  though 
the  gentlemen  at  the  Club  pressed  him  often  with  questions, 
which,  however,  he  quietly  parried,  to  the  signal  vexation  of 
active  little  Dr.  Toole,  who  took  up  and  dropped,  in  turn 
all  sorts  of  curious  theories  about  the  young  stranger. 
Lord  Castlemallard  knew  all  about  him,  too,  but  his  lot-d- 
ship  was  high  and  huffy,  and  hardly  ^ever  in  Chapelizod 
except  on  horseback,  and  two  or  three  times  in  the  year  at  a 
grand  dinner  at  tJie  Artillery  mess.  And  as  for  Dr.  Wal- 
singham,  when  ho  thought  it  right  to  hold  his  tongue  upon 
a  given  matter,  thumb-screws  could  not  squeeze  it  from  him. 

In  short,  our  friend  Toole  grew  so  feverish  under  his  dis- 
appointment that  he  made  an  excuse  of  old  Tim  Molloy's 
toothache  to  go  up  in  person  to  the  "  Tiled  House,"  in  the 
hope  of  meeting  the  young  gentleman,  and  hearing  some. 
thing  from  him  to  alleviate  his  distress.  And,  sure  enough,  his 
luck  stood  him  in  stead ;  for,  as  he  was  going  away,  having 
pulled  out  old  Molloy's  grinder  to  give  a  color  to  his  visit^ 
who  should  he  find  upon  the  steps  of  the  hall-door  but  the 
pale,  handsome  young  gentleman  himself. 

Dr.  Toole  bowed  low  and  grinned  with  real  satisfaction* 
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reminded  him  of  rbeir  interview  at  the  "  Phoenix,"  and  made 
bj  way  of  apology  for  his  appearance  at  the  **  Tiled  House/*' 
a  light  and  kindly  allusion  to  poor  old  Tim.  And  fii^ding 
that  Mr.  Mervyn  was  going  toward  Cbapelizod,  he  begged 
him  not  to  delay  on  his  aecount,  and  accompanied  him 
down  the  Bally fermot  road,  entertaining  him  by  the  way 
with  an  inexhaustible  atflucnce  of  Ohapelizod  anecdote  and 
scandal,  at  which  the  young  man  stared  a  good  deal,  and 
sometimes  even  appeared  impatient ;  but  the  Doctor  did  not 
perceive  it,-  and  rattled  on  ;  and  told  him  moreover,  every- 
thing about  himself  and  his  belongings  with  a  minute  and 
voluble  frankness,  intended  to  shame  the  suspicious  reserve 
of  the  stranger.  But  nothing  came  ;  and  being  by  this  time 
growing  bolder,  he  began  a  more  direct  assault,  and  told 
him  with  a  proper  scorn  of  the  village  curiosity,  all  the 
theories  which  the  Chapelizod  gossips  had  spun  about  him. 

"  And  they  say,  among  other  things,  that  you're  not — a 
— ^in  fact — not  legitimate,"  says  Toole,  in  a  tone  implying 
pity  and  contempt  for  his  idle  townsfolk. 
I  **  They  lie,  then  !"  cried  the  young  man,  stopping  short, 
more  fiercely  than  was  pleasant,  and  fi^cing  his  two  great 
lurid  eyes  upon  the  cunning  little  face  of  the  Doctor  ;  and, 
after  a  pause,  "Why  can't  they  let  me  and  my  couceirns 
alone,  sirl" 

"  But  there's  no  use  in  saying  so,  I  can  tell  you,"  ex- 
claimed little  Toole,  recovering  his  feet  in  an  instant. 
"Why,  I  suppose  there  isn't  so  tattling,  prying,  lying 
scandalous  a  little  colony  of  Christians  on  earth  ;  eyes,  oars, 
and  mouths  all  open,  sir  ;  club  talk,  sir,  talk  over  cards,  talk 
at  home,  sir— talk  in  the  streets — talk — talk  ;  by  Jupiter 
Tonans  I  'tis  enough  to  bother  one's  ears,  and  mako  a  man 
envy  Robinson  Crusoe  !" 

"  So  I  do,  sir,  if  he  were  rid  of  his  parrot,"  answered 
Mervyn ;   and  with  a   dry  "  I  wish  you  a  good   morning, 
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Doctor — ^Doctor — a — «>** — turned  sharply  from  liim,  up  the 

PalmerstoTf  n-road . 
**  Going  to  Belmont,"  murmured  little  Toole,  with  his  face 

a  little  redder  than  usual,  and  stopping  in  an   undignified 

way  for  a  moment  at  the  corner  to  look'  after  him.  **  He's 
close — plaguey  close  ;  and  Miss  Rebecca  Cbattesworth  knows 
nothing  about  him  neither — ^I  wonder  does  she,  though — 
and  doesn't  se^  to  care,  even.  -He's  not  there  fo^r  nothing, 
diougb.  Some  one  makes  him  welcome,  depend  on't,''  and 
be  winked  to  himself.  **  A  plaguey  high  stomach,  too,  by 
Joye.  I  bet  you  fifty,  if  he  stays  here  three  months,  he'll 
be  at  swords  or  pistols  with  some  of  our  hot-bloods.  And 
whatever  his  secret  is — and  I  dare  say  'tisn't  worth  knowing 
— the  people  here  will  feret  it  out  at  last,  I  warrant  you. 
Secret,  indeed !"  and  he  whistled  a  bar  or  two  contemp- 
tuously, which  subsided  into,  dejected  silence,  and  he 
muttered,  •*  I  wish  I  knew  it,"  and  walked  over  the  bridge 
gloomily. 

Now,  for  some  reason  or  another,  Dangerfield  had  watched 
the  growing  intimacy  between  Mervyn  and  Miss  Gertrude 
Cbattesworth  with  an  evil  eye.  He  certainly  did  know 
something  about  this  Mr.  Mervyn,  with  his  beautiful  sketches 
and  his  talk  about  Italy,  and  his  fine  music.  And  his  own 
spectacles  had  carefully  surveyed  Miss  Cbattesworth,  and 
she  bad  passed  the  ordeal  satisfactorily.  And  Dangerfield 
thought,  **  These  people  can't  possibly  suspect  the  actual 
state  of  the  case,  and  who  and  what  this  gentleman  is  to  my 
certain  knowledge;  and  *tis  a  pity  so  fine  a  young  lady 
should  be  sacrificed  for  want  of  a  word  spoken  in  season." 
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CHAPTER  XXL 

TELLING   HOW  MR.    MEEVYN   FARED   AT   BELMONT,    AND   OF 
A   PLEASANT   LITTLE   DEJEUNER   BY   T^E   MARGIN' 
OF   THE   LIFFEY. 

Now  it  happened  that,  on  the  very  same  day,  the  fashion 
of  Dr.  Walsingham's  and  of  Aunt  Bebecca's  countenances 
were  one  and  both  changed  towards  Mr.  Mervyn,  much  to  his 
chagrin  and  puzzle.  The  Doctor,  who  met  him  near  his  own 
house  by  the  bridge,  was  something  distant  in  manner,  and 
^  seemed  sad,  and  as  if  hehad  something  on  his  mind,  and  laid 
his  hand  upon  the  young  ;nan*s  arm,  and  ad  dress  3d  himself 
to  speak  ;  but  glancing  round  his  shoulder,  and  seeing  people 
astir,  and  that  they  were  under  observation,  he  reserved 
himself. 

That  day  both  the  ladies  of  Belmont  looked  as  if  they  had 
heard  some  strange  horror,  each  in  her  own  way.  Aunt  Rebec- 
ca received  the  young  man  without  a  smile,  and  said  some  dry 
and  sharp  things,  and  looked  as  if  she  could  say  more,  and 
colored  menacingly,  and,  in  short,  was  odd  and  vety  nearly 
impertinent.  And  Gartrude,  though  very  gentle  and  kind, 
seemed  also  much  graver,  and  looked  pale,  and  altogexher 
like  a  brave  young  lady  who  had  fought  a  battle  without  cry- 
ing. And  Mervyn  saw  all  this  and  pondered  on  it,  and  went 
away  soon  ;  the  iron  entered  into  bis  soul. 

Coming  out  of  church,  Dr.  Walsingham  asked  Mervyn  to 
take  a  turn  with  him  in  the  Park — and  so  they  did — and  the 
Doctor  talked  with  him  seriously  and  kindly  on  that  broad 
plateau.     The  young  man  walked  darkly  behind  him,  and 
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they  often  stopped  outright.  When*  on  their  return,  they 
came  near  the  Chapelizod  gate,  the  Doctor  was  telling  him 
that  marriage  is  an  aflfair  of  the  heart — also  a  spiritual  union- 
— and,  moreover,  a  mercantile  partnership — and  he  insisted 
much  npon  this  latter  view.  Dr.  Walsingham  had  made  a 
love-match,  was  the  most  imprudent  and  open-handed  of  men, 
and  always  preaching  to  others  against  his  own  besetting  sin. 
To  hear  him  talk,  indeed,  you*d  have  supposed  he  was  a 
usurer.  Then  Mr.  Mervyn,  who  looked  a  little  pale  and  ex- 
cited, turned  the  Doctor  about,  and  they  made  another  little 
circuit,  while  he  entered  somewhat  into  his  affairs  and  pros- 
pects, and  told  him  something  about  an  appointment  in 
connexion  with  the  Embassy  at  Paris,  and  said  he  would 
ask  bim  to  read  some  letters  about  it ;  and  the  Doctor  se.em- 
ed  a  little  shaken  ;  and  so  they  parted  in  a  very  friendly  but 
grave  way. 

When  Mervyn  had  turned  his  back  upon  Belmont,  on  the 
occasion  of  the  unpleasant  little  visit  I  mentioned  just  now, 
the  ladies  had  some  words  in  the  drawing-room. 

"  I  have  not  coquetted,  madam,"  said  Miss  Gertrude, 
haughtily. 

'•Then  I'm  to  presume  you've  been  serious;  and  I  take 
the  liberty  to  ask  Low  far  this  «ifiair  has  proceeded  ?"  said 
Aunt  Rebecca,  firmlf ,  and  laying  her  gloved  hand  and  folded 
fan  calmly  on  the  table. 

"  I  really  forget,"  said  the  young  lady,  coldly, 

"  Has  he  made  a  declaration  of  love  ?"  demanded  the 
Aunt,  the  two  red  spots  on  her  cheeks  coming  out  steadily, 
and  lielping  the  flash  of  her  eyes. 

**  Certainly  not,"  answered  the  young  lady,  with  a  stare 
of  haughty  surprise  that  was  quite  unaffected. 

At  the  present  luncheon  and  dance  on  the  grass  that  the 
officers  gave,  in  that  pretty  field  by  the  river,  half-a-dozen 
of  the  young  people  had  got  beside  the  little  brook  that  runs 
simperipg  and  romping  into  the  river  just  there.   Women  are 
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often  good-natured  in  love  matters  where  rivalry  does  not* 
mix,  and  Miss  Gertrude,  all  on  a  sudden,^  found  herself  alone 
with  Mervjn.  Annt  Becky,  from  under  the  ash  trees  at  the 
other  end  of  the  field,  with  great  distinctness,  for  she  was 
not  a  bit  near  sighted,  and  considerable  uneasiness,  saw  their 
tete-a  tete.  It  was  out  of  the  question  getting  up  in  time  to 
prevent  the  young  people  from  speaking  their  minds  if  so 
disposed,  and  she  thought  she  peroeiveed  that  yi  the  young 
man's  bearing,  which  looked  like  a  pleading  and  eagerness, 
and  '*  Gertrude's  put  out  a  good  deal — I  see  by  her  plucking 
at  those  flowers  on  the  bank  there — but  my  head  to  a  china 
orange — the  girl  won't  think  of  him.  She's  not  a  young 
woman  to  rush  into  a  horrible  folly,  hand  over-head,"  thought 
Aunt  Becky  ;  and  then  she  began  to  think  they  were  talking 
very  much  at  length  indeed,  and  to  regret  that  she  had  not 
started  at  once  from  her  post  for  the  plac^  of  meeting  ;  and 
Aunt  Becky  began  to  grow  wroth,  and  was  on  the  point  of 
marching  upon  them,  when  they  began  slowly  to  walk  to- 
wards the  group  who  were  plucking  bunches  of  woodbine 
from  the  hedge  across  the  little  stream,  at  the  risk  of  tumb- 
ling  in,  and  distributing  the  flowers  among  the  ladies,  amidst 
a  great  deal  of  laughing  and  gabble.  Then  Miss  Gertrude 
made  Mr.  Mervyn  rather  a  haughty  and  slight  salutation 
her  Aunt  thought,  and  so  dismissed  him  ;  he,  too,  makes  a 
bow,  but  a  very  low  one,  and  walks  straight  oflF  to  the  first 
lady  he  sees. 

This  happened  to  be  mild  little  Mrs.  Stark,  and  ho  talked 
a  good  deal  to  her,  but  restlessly,  and,  as  it  seemed,  with  a 
wandering  mind ;  and  afterwards  he  conversed,  with  an 
aflfcctationofinterx?8t — AuntPecky  thought — ^forafew  minutes 
with  Lilias  Walsingham ;  and  afterwards  he  talked  with  an 
effort,  and  so  much  animation  and  such  good  acceptance,  to  the 
fair  Magnolia,  that  0' Flaherty  had  serious  thoughts  of  horse- 
whippin;^  him  when  the  festivities  were  over — ^for,  as  he  pur- 
posed informing  him,  his  **  ungentlemanlike  intherferencfe.** 
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"He  has  got  Lis  quietus,"  thought  Aunt  Becky,  with 
triumph ;  **  this  brisk,  laughing  carriage,  and  heightened 
color,  a  woman  of  experince  can  see  through  at  a  glance.** 

Then  came  her  niece,  cold  and  stately,  with  steady  eye 
and  a  slight  flush,  and  altogether  the  air  of  the  conscientious 
young  matron  who  has  returned  from  the  nursery,  having 
there  administered  the  discipline  ;  and  so  she  sat  down  be- 
side her  aunt ,  serene  and  silent,  and  the  little  glow  passed 
away,  pale  and  still. 

**  Well,  he  has  spoken  ?"  said  her  aunt  to  her,  in  a  sharp 
aside. 

"  Yes,'*  answered  the  young  lady,  icily. 

**  And  has  had  his  answer  ?" 

*'  Yes — and  I  beg.  Aunt  Rebecca,  the  subject  may  be 
allowed  to  drop.**  The  young  lady^s  eyes  encountered  her 
aunt's  so  directly,  and  were  so  fully  charged  with  the  genu- 
ine Chattesworth  lightning,  that  Miss  Rebecca,  unused  to 
such  demonstrations,  averted  hers,  and  with  a  slight  sarcas- 
tic inclination,  and,  **  Oh  !  your  servant,  young  lady,**  beck- 
oned with  her  fan  grandly  to  little  Puddock,  who  was  hover- 
ing with  other  design?  in^  the  vicinity,  and  taking  his  arm, 
though  he  \^as  not  forgiven,  but  only  employed,  marched  to 
the  marquee,  where,  it  was  soon  evident,  the  plump  Lieu- 
tenant was  busy  in  commending,  according  to  their  merits, 
the  best  bits  of  the  \)(isi  plats  on  the*table. 

'*  So  dear  Aunt  Becky  has  forgiven  Puddock,'*  says-Dev- 
6reux,  who  was  sauntering  up  the  tent  between  0 'Flaherty 
and  Cluffe,  and  little  suspecting  that  he  was  descanting 
upon  the  intended  Mrs.  Cluffe — '*  and  they  are  celebrating 
the  reconciliation  over  a  jelly  and  a  pupton.  I  love  Aunt 
Rebecca,  I  tell  you — I  don't  know  what  we  should  do  with- 
out her.  She's  impertinent,  and  often  nearly  insupport- 
able ;  but  isn't  she  the  most  placable  creature  on  earth  ? 
And  she  really  does  princely  things — doesn't  she  ?  She 
set  up  that  ugly  widow — what's  her  name  ? — twice  in  a  shop 
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in  Dame-street,  and  gave  two  hundred  pound;^  to  poor  Scam- 
per's orphan,  and  never  looks  for  thanks  or  compliments,  or 
upbraids  his  ingrates  with  past  kindnesses.  IS  he's  noble — 
Aunt  Becky's  every  inch  a  gentleman!'* 

By  this  time  they  had  reached  the  tent,  and  the  hearty 
voice  of  the  General  challenged  them  from  the  shade,  as  he 
fiUipped  a  little  chime  merrily  on  his  empty  glass. 


CHAPTER  XXII. 


HOUSE,   AND   WHO  WERE   THERE. 

It  was  about  this  time  that  the  dinner  party  at  the  King's 
House  came  off.  Old  Colonel  and  Mrs.  Stafford  were  hos- 
pitable, and  liked  to  bring  their  neighbors  together,  without 
ceremony,  round  a  saddle  of  mutton  and  gooseberry  pie,  and 
other  such  solid  comforts  ;  and  then,  hey  for  a  round  game  ! 
— tor  the  young  people;  Pope  Joan,  6y  what  you  please,  in 
the  drawing-room.  But  twice  or  thrice  in  the  year  the 
worthy  couple  made  a  more  imposing  gathering  at  the 
King's  House,  and  killeji  the  fatted  calf,  and  made  a  solemn 
feast  to  the  big-wigs  and  the  notables  of.  Chapelizod,  with 
just  such  a  sprinkling  o^  youngsters  as  sufficed  to  keep  alive, 
the  young  people  who  Ihey  brought  in  their  train. 

Dinner  was  a  five  o'clock  8ff;xir  in  those  days,  and  the 
state  parlor  was  well  filled.  There  was  old  Bligh  from  the 
Magazine,  and  the  Chattesworths,  and  the  Walsinghams; 
and  old  Dowager  Lady  Glenvarlogh — Colonel  Stafford's  cou- 
sin— who  flashed  out  in  the  evening  sun  from  Dublin  in. 
thunder  and  dust  and  her  carriage -and-four,  bringing  her 
mild  little  country  niece,  who  spoke  sparingly,  and  ate  with 
diffidence  ,  and  Captain  Devereux  was  there ;  and  the  next 
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beau  who  appeared  was — of  all  men  in  the  world — Mk. 
Mervyn  V  And  Aunt  Becky  watched,  and  saw  with  satisfac- 
tion, that  he  and  Gertrude  met  as  formally  and  coldly  as 
she  could  have  desired.  And  then  there  was  an  elaborate 
macaroni,  one  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant's  household, — ^Mr. 
Beauchamp  ;  and  last,  Lord  Castlemallard,  who  liked  very 
well  to  be  the  chief  man  in  the  room,  and  dozed  after  dinner 
serenely  in  that  consciousness,  and  loved  to  lean  back  upon 
his  sofa  in  the  drawimg-room,  and  gaze  in  a  dozing,  smiling, 
Turkish  reverie,  after  Gertrude  Chattes worth  and  pretty 
Lilias,  whom  he  admired ;  and  when  either  came  near 
enough,  he  would  take  her  hand  and  say — "  Well,  child, 
how  do  you  do  ? — and  why  don't  you  speak  to  your  old  friend  ? 
You  charming  rogue,  you  know  I  remember  you  no  bigger 
-than  your  fan.  And  what  mischief  have  you  been  about — 
eh  ?  What  mischief  have  you  been  about,  I  say,  young  gen- 
tlewoman? Turning  all  the  pretty  fellows*  heads,  I  warrant 
you — eh  ! — turning  their  heads  ?" 

Devereux  could  not  help  seeing  pretty  Lilias  over  the 
way,  who  was  listening  to  handsome  Mervyn,  as  it  seemed, 
with  interest,  and  talking  also  her  pleasant  little  share. 
He  was  no  dunce,  that  Mervyn,  nor  much  of  a  coxcomb,  and 
certainly  no  clown,  Devereux  thought,  but  as  fine  a  gentle- 
man, to  speak  honestly,  and  as  handsome,  as  well  dressed, 
and  as  pleasant  to  listen  to,  with  that  sweet  low  voice  and 
piquant  smile,  as  any.  Besides  he  couM  draw,  and  had 
more  yards  of  French  and  English  verses  by  rote  than  Aunt 
Becky  owned  of  Venetian  lace  and  satin  ribbons,  and  was 
more  of  a  scholar  than  he.  He  ?  He  I — why — "  he  ?" 
what  the  deuce  had  Devereux  to  do  with  it' — was  he  vexed  *? 
— ^A  fiddlestick !  He  began  to  flag  with  Miss  Ward,  the 
dowager's  niece,  and  was  glad  when  the  refined  Beauchamp, 
at  her  other  side,  took  her  up,  and  entertained  her  with 
Lady  Carrickmore's  ball  and  the  masquerade,  and  the  last 
levee,  and  with  the  drawingroom.      There  are  said  to  have 
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been  persons  who  could  attend  to  half  a  dozen  difPerent 
conversations  going  on  together,  and  take  a  rational  part  in 
them  all,  and  indulge,  all  the  time,  in  a  distinct  consecutive 
train  of  thought  beside.  But  Devereux  was  not  by  any 
means  competent  to  the  feat,  though  there  was  oue  conver- 
sation, perhaps  the  thread  of  which  he  would  gladly  have 
caught  up  and  disentangled.  So  the  talk  at  top  and  bottom 
and  both,  sides  of  the  table,  with  its  cross-readings,  and 
muddle,  and  uproar,  changed  hands,  and  whisked  and  rioted,^ 
like  a  dance  t)f  Walpurgis,  in  his  lonely  brain. 

^11  this  did  not  make  him  much  wiser  or  merrier.  Love 
has  its  fevers,  its  recoveries,  and  its  relapses.  The  patient 
may  believe  the  malady  quite  cured — the  passion  burnt 
out — the  flame  extinct — when  a  little  chance  puff  of  rivalry 
blows  the  white  ashes  off,  and,  lo !  the  old  liking  is  still 
smouldering.  But  this  was  not  Devereux's  case.  He  re- 
membered when  his  fever — ^not  a  love  one — and  his  leave 
of  absence  at  Scarborough,  and  that  long  continental  tour 
of  hers  with  Aunt  Rebecca  and  Gertrude  Chattesworth,  had 
carried  the  grave,  large-eyed  little  girl  away,  and  hid  her 
from  his  sight  for  more  than  a  year,  very  nearly  tioo  years, 
the  strange  sort  of  thrill  and  surprise  with  which  he  saw  her 
again — tall  and  slight,  and  very  beautiful — no,  not  5dai^i/u/, 
perhaps,  if  you  go  to  rule  and  compass  ;  but  there  was  an 
indescribable  prettiness  in  all  her  features,  and  movements, 
and  looks,  higher,  *and  finer,  and  sweeter  than  all  the  can- 
ons of  statuary  will  give  you. 

How  prettily  she  stands  !  how  prettily  she  walks !  what 
a  sensitive,  spirited,  clear-tinted  face  it  is  I  This  was  pretty 
much  the  interpretation  of  his  reverie,  as  Colonel  Strafford's 
large  and  respectable  party  obligingly  vanished  for  al  while 
into  air.  Is  it  sad  ?  I  think  it  is  sad — ^I  don't  know — and 
how  sweetly  and  how  drolly  it  lighted  up  ;  at  that  moment 
he  saw  her  smile,  the  pleasant  mischief  in  it— and  then  all' 
earnest  again,  and  atiU  so  animated  !     What  feminine  intel- 
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ligcncc  and  character  there  is  in  that  face  ! — 'tis  pleasanter 
to  me  than  conversation,  *iis  a  fairy  tale,  or— or  a  dream, 
it's  so  interesting,  I  never  know,  you  see,  what's  coming. 
Is  not  it  wonderful  ? 

Dcvereux's  contemplation  of  the  animated  tete-a-tete,  for 
such,  in  effect,  it  seemed  to  him  at  the  other  side  of  the 
table,  was,  however,  by  no  means  altogether  pleasurable. 
He  began  to  think  Mervyn  conceited  ,  there  was  a  "  provok- 
ing probability  of  success"  about  him,  and  altogether  some- 
thing that  was  beginning  to  grow,  offensive  and  odious. 

"  Sh«  knows  well  enou^^h  I  like  her,"  so  his  liking  said  in 
confidence  to  his  vanity,  and  even  he  hardly  overheard  them 
talk :  **  better  a  great  deal  than  I  knew  it  myself,  till  old 
Strafford  got  together  this  confounded  stupid  dinner-party 
(he  caught  Miss  Chattes worth  glancing  at  him  with  a  pecu- 
liar look  of  inquiry).  Why  the  plague  did  he  ask  me  here  ? 
it  was  Puddock's  turn,  and  ho  likes  vension  and  compots, 
and — and — ^but  'tis  like  them — the  women  fall  in  love  with 
the  man  who's  in  love  with  himself,  like  Narcissus  yonder 
— and  they  can't  help  it— not  they— and  what  care  I  ?— 
hang  it !  I  say,  what  is't  to  me  1 — and  yet — if  she  were  (o 
leave  it — what  it  queer,  unmeaning  place  Chapelizod  would 
be  !" 

"  And  what  do  you  say  to  that,  Captain  Devereux  1"  cried 
the  hearty  voice  of  old  General  Chattesworth,  arid,  with  a 
little  shock,  the  Captain  dropped  from  Xhe  clouds  into  his 
chair,  and  a  clear  view  of  the  larded  fowl  before  him,  and 
his  own   responsibilities  and  situation — 

"  Some  turkey  1"  he  said,  awakin-r,  and  touching  the  carv- 
ing-knife and  fork,  with  a  smile  and  a  bow  ;  and  he  mingled 
once  more  in  the  business  and  bustle  of  life. 
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CHAPTEE  XXtiL 

IN  WHICH  TWO  YOUNG  PEOPLR  UNDERSTAND    ONE   ANOTHER 
BETTER,  PERHAPS,  THAN  l^VER  THEY  DID  BEFORE, 
WITHOUT  SAYING  SO. 

And  now  the  ladies,  with  their  gay  plumage,  have  flown 
away  like  foreign  birds  of  passage,  and  the  jolly  old  priests  of 
Bacchus,  in  the  parlor,  muke  their  libations  of  claret ;  and 
the  young  fellows  after  a  while,  seeing  a-gathering  of  painted 
fans,  and  rustling  hoops,  and  fluttering  laces,  upon  the  lawn, 
and  a  large  immigration  of  hilarious  neighbors  besides,  and 
two  serious  fiddlers,  and  a  black  fellow  with  a  tambourine 
preparing  for  action,  and  the  warm  glitter  of  the  western 
sun  among  the  green  foliage  about  the  window,  could  stand 
it  no  longer,  but  stole  away,  to  join  the  merry  muster. 

"  The  young  bucks  wiir  leave  their  claret,"  said  Lord 
Castlemallard  ;  "  and  truly  'tis  a  rare  fine  wine,  Colonel,  a 
mighty  choice  claret  truly  (and  the  Colonel  bowed  low,  and 
smiled  a  rugged  purple  smile  in  spite  of  himself,  for  his 
claret  was  chT)ice),  all  won't  do  when  Venus  beckons— when 
she  beckons — ^ha,  ha — all  won't  do,  sir — at  the  first  flutter 
of  a  petticoat^  and  the  invitation  of  a  pair  of  fine  eyes — • 
fine  eyes,  Colonel — by  Jupiter,  they're  off" — you  can't  keep 
'em — I  say  your  wine  won't  keep  'em — 'twas  once  so  with 
us — eh,  General  % — ha  I  ha  I — and  we  must  forgive  'em  now.' 
And  he  shoved  round  his  chair  lazily,  with  a  left-backward 
wheel,  so  as  to  command  the  window,  for  he  liked  to  see  the 
girls  dance,  the  little  rogues  ! 

Aunt  Becky  and  Lilly  Were  chatting  under  those  pollard 
ozieis  by  the  river.     She  was  always  gentle  with  Lilly,   and 
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when  Lilly  told  a  diverting  litllo  story — and  she  was  often 
very  diverting — Aunt  Becky  used  to  watch  her  pleasant 
face,  with  such  a  droll,  good  naturcd  smile  ;  and  she  used  to 
pat  her  on  the  cheek,  and  look  so  glad  to  see  her  when  the 
met,  and  often  as  if  she  would  saj— ''  I  admire  you  a  great 
deal  more,  and  am  a  great  d^al  fonder  of  you  than  you  think  ; 
but  you  know  bfavo  stoical  Aunt  Becky  can't  say  all  that 
— it  would  not  be  in  character,  youkaow.**  And  the  old  lady 
knew  how  good  she  was  to  the 'poor,  and  she  liked  her  spirit 
and  candor,  and  honor,  it  was  so  uncommon,  and  somehow 
angelic,  she  thought. 

I  think  Devereux  liked  her  for  liking  Lilly — he  thought  it 
was  for  her  own  sake.  Of  course,  he  was  often  unexpectedly 
set  upon  and  tomahawked  by  the  impetuous  lady  ;  but  the  gay 
Captain  put  on  his  scalp  apain,  and  gathered  his  limbs  to- 
gether, and  got  up  in  high  good-humor,  and  they  were  never 
the  worse  friends. 

So,  turning  bis  back  upon  the.  fiddles  and  tambourine, 
Gipsy  Devereux  saunters  down  to  the  river-bank,  and  to  the 
oziers,  where  the  ladies  are  looking  down  the  river,  and  a 
blue  bell,  not  half  so  blue  as  her  own  deep  eyes,  in  Lilias's 
fingers  ;  and  the  sound  of  their  gay  talk  came  mixed  with  the 
twitter  and  clear  evening  songs  of  the  small  birds.  By  those 
same  oziers,  that  see  so  many  things,  and  tell  no  tales,  there 
will  yet  be  a  parting.  But  its  own  sorrow  suffices  to  the 
day.  And  now  it  is  a  summer  sunset,  and  all  around  dap- 
pled gold  and  azarc,  and  sweet,  dreamy  sounds  ;  and  Lilias 
turns  her  pretty  head,  and  sees  him  ; — and  oh  !  was  it  fancy, 
or  did  he  see  just  a  little  flushing  of  the  color  on  her  cheek 
-^and  her  lashes  seemed  to  drop  a  little,  and  out  came  her 
frank  little  hand.  And  Devereux  leaned  on  the  paling  there, 
and  chatted  hfs  best  sense  and  nonsense,  I  dare  say  ;  and 
they  laughed  and  talked  about  all  sorts  of  things  ;  and  he 
sang  for  them  a  queer  little  snatch  of  a  ballad,  of  an  en- 
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amored  Captain,  the  coarse  of  whose  true  love  ran  not 

smooth : — 

The  river  ran  between  them. 

And  she  looked  upon  the  stream,. 
And  the  soldier  looked  upon  her 
As  a  dreamer  on  a  dreaip. 
♦*  Believe  me— oh !  believe," 

He  sighed,  ^  you  peerless  maid ; 
My  honor  is  pure, 
And  my  true  love  sure, 
Like  the  white  plume  in  my  hat, 
And  my  shining  blade/' 

The  river  ralli  between  them, 

And  she  smiled  upon  the  stream. 
Like  one  that  smiles  at  ioUy — 
A  dreamer  on  a  dream. 
•I  do  not  trust  your  promise, 
I  will  not  be  betrayed ; 
For  your  faith  is  light. 
And  your  cold  wit  bright, 
Like  the  white  plume  in  your  hat. 
And  your  shining  blade." 

The  river  ran  between  them, 

And  he  rode  beside  the  stream, 
And  he  turned  away  and  parted,  ^ 

As  a  dreamer  from  his  dream. 
And  his  comrade  brought  his  message 

From  the  field  where  he  was  laid — 
Jus'k  his  name  to  repeat, 
And  to  lay  at  her  feet 
The  white  plume  from  his  hat 

And  his  shining  blade. 

And  he  sang  it  with  a  tuneful  and  plaintive  tenor,  that  had 
power  to  make  rude  and  ridiculous  things  •  pathetic  ;  and 
Aunt  Rebecca  thought  he  was  altogether  very  agreeable. 
But  it  was  time  she  should  see  what  Miss  Gertrude  was 
about  'y,  and  Devereux  and  Lily  were  such  very  old  friends 
that  she  left  them  to  their  devices. 

"  I  like  the  river,"   says  he  ;  *'  it  has  a  sonl,  Miss  Lily, 
and  a  character.      There  are  no  river  gods^  but  nymphs. 
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Look  at;  that  river,  Miss  Lilias  ;  what  a  girlish  spirit.  I 
wish  she  would  reveal  herself ;  I  could  lose  my  heart  to  her, 
I  believe-— if,  indeed,  I  could  be  in  love  with  anything,. you 
know.  Look  at  the  river — is* not  it  feminine  ?  it's  sad  and 
it^s  merry,  musical  and. sparkling — and  oh,  so  deep  !  Always 
changing,  yet  still  the  same.  'Twill  show  you  the  trees,  or 
the  clouds,  or  yourself,  or  the  stars  ;  and  it's  so  clear  and 
so  dark,  and  so  sunny,  and — so  cold.  It  tells  everything, 
and  yet  nothing.  I  sometimes  think.  Miss  Lilias,  I've  seen 
this  river  spirit ;  and  she's  like — very  like  you  I*' 

And  so  he  went  on  ;  and  she  was  -more  silent  and  more  a 
listener  than  usual.  I  don't  know  all  that  was  passing  in 
pretty  Lilias's  fancy — in  her  heart — near  the  hum  of  the 
waters  and  the  spell  of  that  musical  voice.  Love  speaks  in 
allegories  and  a  language  of  signs  ;  looks  and  tones  tell  his 
tale  most  truly.  So  Devereux's  talk  held  bar  for  a  while  in 
a  sort  of  trance,  melancholy  and  delightful.  There  must  be, 
of  course,  the  affinity — ^the  rapport — the  what  you  please  to 
call  it-r-to  begin  with — it  matters  not  how  faint  and  slen- 
der ;  and  then  the  spell  steals  on  and  grows.  I  must  not  be 
mistaken,  though,  for  Devereux's  talk  was  only  a  tender 
sort  of  trifling,  and  Lilias  had  said  nothing  to  encourage 
him  to  risk  more  ;  but  she  now  felt  sure  that  Devereux 
liked  her — that,  indeed,  he  took  a  deep  interest  in  her — and 
somehow  she  was  happy. 

And  little  Lily  drew  towards  the  dancers,  and  Devereux 
by  her  side-— not  to  join  in  the  frolic ;  it  was  much  pleas- 
anter  talking.  But  the  merry  thrum  and  gingle  of  the  tam- 
bourine,  and  vivacious  squeak  of  the  fiddles,  and  the  inces- 
sant laughter  and  prattle  of  the  gay  company,  were  a  sort  of 
protection.  And  perhaps  she  fancied  that  within  that 
pleasant  and  bustling  circle,  the  discourse,  which  was  to  her 
so  charming,  might  be  longer  maintained.  It  was  music 
heard  in  a  dream — strange  and  sweet — and  might  never  be 
heard  again. 
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CHAPTER  XXIV.  : 

IN    WHICH     THE    SON     SETS,    AND     THE     MEBBY-MAKING  IS 
KEPT    UP   BY   CANDLE-LIGHT   IN   THE   KINO's   HOUSE,   . 
AND    LILY   RECEIVES   A   WARNING   WHICH   SHE 
DOES   NOT    COMPREHEND.  *" 

Dr.  Toole,  was  this  evening  at  the  "King's  Honse,"  of 
course,  as  usual,  with  his  eyes  about  him  and  his  tongue 
busy  ;  and  at  this  moment  he  was  setting  Cluffe  right  about 
Dcvereux's  relation  to  the  title  and  estates  of  Athenry.  His 
uncle  Roland  Lord  Athenry  was,  as  everybody  knew,  a 
lunatic— -Toole  used  to  call  him  Orlando  Furioso  ;  and  Lewis, 
his  first  cousin  by  his  father's  elder  brother — the  heir  pre- 
sumptive— was  very  little  better,  and  reported  every  winter 
to  be  dying.  He  spends  all  his  time — ^his  spine  being 
made,  it  is  popularly  believed,  of  gristle — stretched  on  his 
back  upon  a  deal  board,  cutting  out  paper  figures  with  a 
pair  of  scissors.  Toole  used  to  tell  them  at  the  Club,  when 
alarming  letters  arrived,  about  the  health  of  the  noble  uncle 
and  his  hopeful  nephew — the  heir  apparent — "  That's  the 
gentleman  whose  backbone's  made  of  jelly— eh,  Pud  dock  If 
Two  letters  come,  by  Jove,  announcing  that  Dick  Dever- 
eux's  benefit  is  actually  fixed  for  the  Christmas  holidays, 
when  his  cousin  undertakes  to  die  for  positively  the  last 
time,  and  bis  uncle  will  play  in  the  most  natural  manner 
conceivable,  the  last  act  of  *  King  Loar.'  "  In  fact,  this 
fiimily  calamity  was  rather  a  cheerful  subject  among  Dev- 
ereux's  friends  ;  and  certainly  Devereux  had  no  reason  to 
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love  that^Ticious,  selfish  old  1  una ticy  Lord  Athenry,  who,  in 
his  prodigal  and  heartless  reign,  before  straw  and  darkness 
swallowed  hiji,  never  gave  the  boy  a  kind  word  or  a  gentle 
look. 

When  Aunt  Rebecca  rustled  into  the  ring  that  was  gath- 
ered round  about  the  fiddles  and  tamborine,  she  passed 
Miss  Magnolia  very  near,  with  no  more  recognition  than  the 
tragedy  queen  bestows  upon  the  painted  statue  on  the  wing 
by  which  she  enters.  And  Miss  Mag  followed  her  with  a 
titter  and  an  angry  flash  of  her  eyes.  So  Aunt  Bebecca 
made  up  to  the  little  hillock — little  bigger  than  a  good  tea- 
cake — on  which  the  Dowager  was  perched  in  a  high-backed 
chair,  smiling  over  the,  dancers  with  a  splendid  benignity 
and  beating  time  with  her  fat  short  foot.  And  Aunt  IJecky 
told  Mrs.  Colonel  Strafford,  standing  by,  she  bad  extempo- 
rized a  living  Watteau,  and  indeed  it  was  a  very  pretty  pic- 
ture, or  Aunt  Becky  would  not  have  said  so  ;  and  *•  craning*' 
ffom  this  eminence  she  saw  her  niece  coming  leisurely 
round,  not  in  company  of  Mervyn. 

That  interesting  stranger,  on  the  contrary,  had  by  this 
time  joined  Lilias  and  Devereux,  who  had  returned  toward 
the  dancers,  and  was  talking  again  with  Miss  Walsiughnm. 
Gertrude's  beau  was  little  Puddock,  who  was  all  radiant  and 
supremely  blest.  But  encountering  rather  a  black  look  from 
Aunt  Becky  as  they  drew  near,  he  deferentially  surrendered 
the  young  lady  to  the  care  of  her  natural  guardian,  who 
forthwith  presented  her  to  the  Dowager ;  and  Puddock 
warned  off  by  another  glance,  backed  away,  and  fell,  una- 
wares, helplessly,  into  the  possession  of  Miss  Magnolia,  a 
lady  whom  he  never  quite  understood,  and  whom  he  re- 
garded with  a  very  kind  and  polite  sort  of  horror. 

So  the  athletic  Magnolia  instantly  impounded  the  little 
Lieutenant,  and 'began  to  rally  him,  in  the  sort  of  slang  she 
delighted  in,  with  plenty  of  merriment  and  malice  upon  his 
tcndre  for  Mbs  Chattesworth,  and  made  the  gallant  young 
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gentleman  blush  and  occasionally  smile,  and  bojuf  a  great 
deal,  and  take  some  snuff. 

"  And  here  comes  the  Duchess  of  Beljuont  again,"  said 
the  saacy  Miss  Magnolia,  seeing  the  stately  approach  of 
Aunt  Becky,  as  it  seemed  to  Paddock,  through  the  back  of 
her  head.  I  think  the  exertion  and  frolic  of  the  dance  had 
got  her  high  blood  up  to  a  sparkling  state  and  her  scorn  and 
hate  of  Aunt  Bebecca  was  more  demonstrative  than 
usual.  "  Now  you'll  see  how  she'll  run  against  poor  litile 
simple  me,  just  because  I'm  small.  And  this  is  the  way 
they  dance  it,"  cried  she,  In  a  louder  tone ;  and  capering 
backward  with  a  boance,  and  an  air,  and  a  grace,  she  came 
with  a  sort  of  a  courtesy,  and  a  smprt  bump,  and  a  shock 
against  the  stately  Miss  Bebecca ;  /ind  whisking  round  with 
a  little  scream  and  a  look  of  terrified  innocence,  and  with 
her  fingers  to  her  heart,  to  suppress  an  imaginary  palpitation, 
drops  a  low  courtesy,  crying—  , 

"  I'm  blest  but  I  thought  'twas  tall  Burke,  the  gunner." 

"  You  might  look  behind  you  before  you  spring  backward, 
young  gentlewoman,"  says  Aunt  Becky,  with  a  very  bright 
color. 

"  And  you  might  look  before  you  before  you  spring  for- 
ward, old  gentlewoman,"  replies  Miss  Mag,  just  as  angry. 

*'  Young  ladies  used  to  have  a  respect  to  decorum,"  Auut 
Becky  goes  on. 

"  So  they  prayed  me  to  tell  you,  madam,"  replied  the 
young  lady,  with  a  very  meek  courtesy,  and  a  very  crimson 
face. 

"Yes,  Miss  Mac — Mag — ^madam— it  used  to  be  so,"  re- 
joins Aunt  Bebecca,  "  'twas  part  of  my  education,  at  least, 
to  conduct  myself  in  a  polite  company  like  a  civilized  per- 
son." 

"  *  I  wish  I  could  see  it,*  says  blind  Hugh ;"  Magnolia 
retorts,  "  but  'twas  a  good  while  ago,  madam,  and  you've 
had  time  to  forget." 
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"Oh,  this  is  Lieutenant  Fuddoek,'*?lii|j  Annt  Becky, 
drawing  off  in  high  disdain,  "  the  bully  of  the  town.  Your 
present  company,  sir,  will  find  very  pretty  work,  I  warrant, 
for  your  sword  and  pistols  ;   Sir  Launcelot  and  his  belle  1" 

"  Bo  you  like  a  belle  or  beldame  best,  Sir  Launcelot  ?" 
inquired  Miss  Mag,  with  a  mild  little  duck  to  Puddock. 

"  You'll  have  your  hands  pretty  full,  sir,  ha,  ha,  ha !"  and 
with  scarlet  cheeks,  and  a  choking  laugh,  away  sailed  Aunt 
Rebecca.  ^ 

-  "  Ghoak  chiken,  there's  more  a-hatching,"  says  Miss  Mag 
in  a  sort  of  aside,  and  cutting  a  flic-flac  with  a  merry  dev- 
ilish laugh,  and  a  wink  to  Puddook.  That  officer,  being  a 
gentleman,  was  a  good  deal  disconcerted,  and  scandalized-— 
too  literal  to  see,  and  too  honest  jbo  enjoy,  the  absurd  side 
of  the  combat. 

'Twas  an  affair  of  a  few  seconds,  like  two  frigates  crossing 
in  a  gale,  with  only  opportili>ity  for  a  broadside  or  two ;  and, 
when  the  Rebecca  Chattesworth  sheered  off,  it  can't  be  de- 
nied, her  tackling  was  a  good  deal  more  cut  up,  and  her  hull 
considerably  more  pierced  than  the  saucy  Magnolia,  who  sent 
that  whistling  shot  and  provoking  cheer  in  her  majestic  wake. 

•*  I  see  you  want  to  go,  Lieutenant  Puddock.  Lieutenant 
O'Flaherty,  I  promised  to  dance  this  country  dance  with  you; 
don't  let  me  keep  you.  Ensign  Puddock,"  says  Miss  Mag,  iu 
a  huff,  observing  little  Puddock's  wandering  eye  and 
thoughts. 

*«  I — a — ^you  see.  Miss  Macnamara,  truly  you  were  so 
hard  upon  poor  Miss  Rebecca  Chattesworth,  that  I  fear  I 
shall  get  into  trouble,  unlesss  I  go  and  make  peace  with 
her,"  lisped  the  little  Lieutenant,  speaking  the  truth*  as  was 
his  wont,  with  a  bow  and  a  polite  smile,  and  a  gentle  indi- 
cation of  begining  to  move  away. 

"  You  had  better  go  back  to  her  at  once  if  she  wants  you 
for  if  you  don't  with  a  good  grace,  she'll  very  like  come 
and  take  you  baek  by  the  collar,"  imd  Miss  Mag  aud  O'Flah- 
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ertj  joined  in  a  cfllraive  hee-haw  !  to  Paddock's  considerable 
confusion,  who  bowed  and  smiled  again,  and  tried  to  laugh, 
till  the  charming  couple  relieved  him  by  taking  their  places 
in  the  dance. 

And  now  the  sun  went  down  behind  the  tufted  trees,  and 
the  blue  shades  of  eyening  began  to  deepen,  and  the  merry 
company  flocked  into  the  King's  House,  to  dance  again  and 
to  drink  tea,  and  make  more  love,  and  play  round  games* 
and  joke,  and  sing  songs,  and  eat  supper  under  old  Colonel 
Strafibrd's  snug  and  kindly  roof-tree. 

Dangerfield,  who  anived  rather  late,,  was  now  in  high  chat 
with  Aunt  Becky.  She  rather  liked  him,  and  had  very 
graciously  accepted  a  gray .  parrot  and  a  monkey,  which 
he  had  deferentially  presented,  a  step  which  called  forth,  to 
General  Chattesworth*s  consternation,  a  cockatoo  from  Cluffe, 
who  felt  the  necessity  of  maintaining  his  ground  against  the 
stranger,  and  wrote  off  by  the  naxt  packet  to  London,  in  a 
confounded  passion,  for  he  hated  wasting  money,  about  a 
pelican  he  had  got  wind  of.  Dangerfield  also  entered  with 
much  apparent  interest  into  a  favorite  scheme  of  Aunt 
Beaky *s,  for  establishing,  between  Chapelizod  and  Knock- 
maroon,  a  sort  of  retreat  for  discharged  gaol-birds  of  her 
selection,  a  colony,  happily  for  the  character  and  silver  spoons 
of  the  neighbourhood,  never  eventually  established. 

It  was  plain  he  was  playing  the  frank,  good  fellow,  and 
aiming  at  popularity.  He  had  become  one  of  the  Club.  He 
played  at  whist,  and  only  smiled,  after  his  sort,  when  his 
partner  revoked,  and  he  lost  like  a  gentleman.  His  talk 
was  brisk,  and  hard,  and  caustic — ^that  of  a  Philistine  who 
had  seen  the  world  and  knew  it.  He  had  the  Peerage  by 
rote,  and  knew  something  out-of-the-way,  amusing  or  damn- 
able  about  every  person  of  note  you  could  name  ;  and  his 
shrewd  gossip  had  a  bouquet  its  own,  and  a  fine  cynical  flavor 
which  secretly  awed  and  delighted  the  young  fellows.  He 
smiled  a  good  deal.     He  would  laugh,  too,  occasionally  ;  but 
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Ms  laugh  was  not  rich  and  joyous,  like  General  Cbattes- 
vorth's,  or  even  Tom  Toole's  cozy  chuckle,  or  old  Doctor 
Walsingbam's  hilarious  ha-ha-ha  !  He  did  not  know  it ;  but 
there  was  a  cold  hard  ring  in  it,  like  the  crash  and  jingle  of 
broken  glass.  Then  his  spectacles,  shining  like  ice  in  the  * 
light^  never  removed  for  a  moment — never  even  pushed  up 
to  his  forehead — heightened  that  sense  of  mystery  and 
mask  which  seemed  to  challenge  curiosity  and  defy  scrutiny 
with  a  scornful  chuckle. 

In  the  mean  timid,  the  mirth,  and  frolic,  and  flirtation  were 
drawing  to  a  close.  The  dowager,  in  high  good-humor,  was 
conveyed  down  stairs  to  her  carriage  by  Colonel  Strafford 
and  Lord  Castlemallard,  and  rolled  away,  with  flaming  flam- 
beaux, like  a  meteor,  into  town.  There  was  a  breaking-up 
and  leave-taking,  and  parting  jokes  on  the  door-steps;  and 
as  the  ladie:};*  old  and  young,  were  popping  on  their  mantles 
in  the  little  room  of  the  hall,  and  Aunt  Becky  and  Mrs. 
Colonel  Strafford  were  exchanging  a  little  bit  of  eager  fare- 
.  well  gossip  beside  the  cabinet,  Gertrude  Chattesworth — ^by 
some  chance  she  and  Lilias  bad  not  had  an  opportunity  of 
speaking  that  evening — drew  close  to  her,  and  she  took  her 
hand  and  said  "  Good  night,  dear  Lily,"  and  glanced  over 
her  shoulder,  still  holding  Lily's  hand  ;  and  she  looked  very 
pale  and  earnest,  and  said  quickly,  in  a  whisper  : 

•*  Lily,  darling,  if  you  knew  what  I  can  tell  you,  if  I  dare, 
about  Mr.  Mervyn,  you  would  cut  your  hand  off  rather  than 
allow  him  to  talk  to  you,  as,  I  confess,  he  has  talked  to  me, 
as  an  admirer,  and  knowing  what  I  know,  and  with  my  eye 
upon  him — ^Lily — LUy — I'  re  been  amazed  by  him  to  night. 
I  can  only  «?ar»  you  now,  darling,  to  beware  of  a  great 
danger."  ^ 

**  'Tis  no  danger,  however,  to  me,  Gertrude  dear,**  said 
Lily,  with  a  pleasant  little  smile.  *'  And  though  he*s  hand* 
some,  tihere's  something,  is  there  not,  funeate  in   his  deep 
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eyes  and  black  hair  ;  and  the  dear  old  man  knows  some  thing 
strange  about  him,  too ;  I  suppose  'tis  all  the  same  story." 
I     ''  And  he  has  not  told  you,"  said  Gertrude,  looking  down 
with  a  gloomy  faee«  at  her  fan. 

I  '*  No  ;  but  I'm  so  eurious,  I  know  he  will,  though  he  does 
not  like  to  speak  of  it ;  but  you  know,  Gerty,  I  love  a  horror 
and  I  know  the  story's  fearful,  and  I  feel  uncertain  whether 
he's  a  man  or  a  ghost :  but,  see.  Aunt  Rebecca  and  Mistress 
Strafford  are  kissing.*** 

I  **  Good  night,  dear  Lily,  and  remember  !"  said  pale  Ger- 
trude without  a  smile,  looking  at  her,  for  a  moment,  with  a 
stedfast  gaze,  and  then  kissing  her  with  a  hasty  and  earnest 
pressure.     And  Lily  kissed  her  again,  and  so  they  parted. 


CHAPTER  XXV. 

BEIiATINO  HOW  THE  BAND  OF  THE  ROYAL   IRISH   ARTILLERY 

PLAYED,  AND,  WHILE  THE  MU910  WAS  GOING  ON,  HOW 

VARIOUSLY  DIFFERENT  PEOPLE  WERE  MOVED. 

Twice  a  week  the  band  of  the  Royal  Irish  Artillery  re- 
galed all  comers  with  their  music  on  the  parade-ground  by 
the  river  ;  and,  as  it  was  reputed  the  best  in  Ireland,  and 
Cliapelizod  was  a  fashionable  resort,  people  liked  to  drive  out 
of  town  on  a  fine  autumn  day  like  this,  by  way  of  listening, 
and  all  the  neighbors  showed  there,  and  there  was  quite  a 
little  fair  for  an  hour  or  two. 

Mcrvyn,  among  the  rest,  was  there,  but  for  scarce  ten 
minutes,  and,  as  usual,  received  little  more  than  a  distant 
salutation,  coldly  and  gravely  returned,  from  Gertrude 
Chattesworth,  to  whom  Mr.  Beauchamp,  whom  she  remem- 
bered at  the  Straffords*  dinner,  addicted  himself  a  good  deal. 
That  demigod  appeared  in  white  surtout,   with  a  crimson 
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cape,  a  French  waistcoat,  his  b air  en  papiUote,  a  feather  in 
his  hat,  a  couteau  de  chasse  by  his  side,  with  a  small  cane 
hanging  to  bis  button,  and  a  pair  of  Italian  greyhounds  at 
his  heels.  Little  Puddock,  too,  was  hovering  near,  and  his 
wooing  made  uncomfortable  by  Aunt  Becky's  renewed 
seVerity,  as  well  as  by  the  splendor  of  **  Mr.  Redheels,"  who 
was  expending  his  small  talk  and  fletcerets  upon  Gertrude. 
Cluffe,  moreover,  who  was  pretty  well  in  favor  with  Aunt 
Rebecca,  and  had  been  happy  and  prosperous,  bad  bis  little 
jealousies  too  to  plague  him,  for  Dangerfield,  with  bis  fishing- 
rod  and  basket,  no  sooner  looked  in,  with  bis  stem  front  and 
remarkable  smile,  than  Aunt  Becky,  seeming  instantaneously 
to  forget  Captain  Cluffe,  and  all  bis  winning  ways,  left  him 
abruptly,  and  walked  up  to  the  grim  pescator  del  onda,  with 
an  outstretched  hand,  and  a  smile  of  encouragement,  and  im- 
mediately fell  into  confidential  talk  with  him. 

Aunt  Becky  led  him  a  little  walk  twice  or  thrice  up  and 
down.  She  seemed  grave,  earnest  and  lofty,  and  he  grinned 
and  chatted  after  his  wont  energetically,  to  stout  Captain 
Cluffe's  considerable  uneasiness  and  mortification.  He  had 
seen  Dangerfield  the  day  before,  through  his  field -glass,  from 
the  high  wooded  grounds  in  the  park,  across  the  river,  walk 
slowly  for  a  good  while  under  the  poplars  in  the  meadow  afc 
Belmont,  beside  Aunt  Becky,  in  high  chat ;  and  there  was 
something  particular  and  earnest  in  their  manner,  which 
made  him  uncomfortable  then.  And  fat  Captain  Cluffe*s 
gall  rose  and  nearly  choked  bim,  and  he  cursed  Dangerfield 
in  the  bottom  of  his  corpulent,  greedy  soul,  and  wondered 
what  fiend  had  sent  that  scheming  old  laud-agent  three 
hundred  miles  out  of  his  way,  on  purpose  to  interfere  with 
his  little  interests,  as  if  there  were  not  plenty  of — of— well ! 

rich  old  women —  in  London.     And  ho  bethought  bim  of 

the  price  of  the  cockatoo  and  the  probable  cost  of  febe  pelican, 
rejoinders  to  Dangerfield's  contributions  to  Aunt  Rebecca's 
menagerie,  for  those  birds  were  not  to  be  bad  for  nothing; 
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and  Cluffe,  who  loved  money  as  well,  at  least,  as  any  man  in 
his  majesty's  service,  would  have  seen  the  two  tribes  as 
extinct  as  the  dodo,  before  ho  would  have  expended  sixpence 
upon  such  torn-foolery,  had  it  not  been  for  Dangerficld's 
investments  in  aniniated  nature.  "  The  hound  !  as  if  two 
could  not  play  at  that  game."  But  he  had  an  uneasy  and 
bitter  presentiment  that  there  were  birds  of  paradise,  and 
fifty  other  cursed  birds  beside,  and  that  in  this  costly  com- 
petition Dangerfield  could  take  a  fli^^ht  beyond  and  above 
him ;  and  he  thought'of  the  flagitious  waste  of  money,  and 
cursed  him  for  a  fool  again.  Aunt  Becky  had  said,  he 
thought,  something  in  which  **  to-morrow"  occured,  on  t*iking 
leave  of  Dangerfield.  "  To-morrow  I"  What  to-morrow  ? 
She  spoke  low  and  confidentially,  and  seemed  excited  and  a 
little  flushed,  and  very  distraite  when  she  came  back.  Al- 
together, he  felt  as  if  Aunt  Rebecca  was  slipping  through 
his  fingers,  and  would  have  liked  to  take  that  selfish  old 
puppy,  Dangerfield,  by  the  neck  and  drown  him  out  of  hand 
into  the  river.  But,  notwithstanding  the  state  of  his  temper, 
he  know  it  might  be  his  only  chance  to  shine  pre-eminently 
at  that  moment  in  amiability,  wit,  grace,  and  gallantry,  and, 
though  it  was  uphill  work,  he  did  labor  uncommonly. 

When  Mr.  Dan^erficld's  spectacles  gleamed  through  the 
crowd  upon  Dr.  Sturk,  who  was  thinking  of  other  things  bo- 
side  the  music,  the  angler  walked  round  forthwith,  and  ac- 
costed that  universal  genius.  Mrs.  Sturk  felt  the  Doctor's 
arm,  on  which  she  leaned,  vibrate  for  a  second  with  a  slight 
thrill — an  evidence  in  that  hard,  fibrous  limb  of  what  she 
used  to  call  "  a  start" — and  she  heard  Dangerfield's  voice 
over  his  shoulder.  And  the  Surgeon  and  the  Grand  Vizier 
were  soon  deep  in  talk,  and  Sturk  brightened  up,  and  looked 
eager  and  sagacious,  and  important,  and  became  very  voluble, 
and  impressive,  and,  leaving  his  lady  to  her  own  devicos, 
with  her  maid  and  children,  he  got  to  the  other  side  of  the 
street,  where  Nutter,  with  taciturn  and   black  obsisrvation 
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saw  them  bnsy  pointing  with  cane  and  finger  and  talking 
briskly  as  they  snrveyod  together  Dick  Fisher*«  and  Tom 
Tresfaam's  tenements,  and  the  Salmon  House  ;  and  then  be- 
held them  ascend  the  steps  of  Tresham's  door,  and  over- 
look the  wall  on  the  other  side  towards  the  river,  and  point 
this  way  and  thafc  along  the  near  bank,  as  it  seemed  to 
Natter  diBcnssing  detailed  schemes  of  alteration  and  improve^^ 
ment.  Stnrk  actually  pulled  out  his  pocket-book  and  pencil, 
and  then  Dangerfield  took  the  pencil,  and  made  notes  of 
what  he  read  to  him,  on  the  back  of  a  letter ;  and  Sturk 
looked  eager  and  elated,  and  Dangerfield  frowned  and  looked 
impressed,  and  nodded  again  and  again.  Diruk,  cBdificat, 
nrntat  guadrata  rotundis,  under  his  very  nose — he  uooonsult- 
ed  !  It  was  such  an  impertinence  as  Nutter  could  ill  digest.  It 
was  a  studied  slight,  something  like  a  public  deposition,  and 
Nutter's  jealous  soul  seethed  secretly  in  a  hell-broth  of  rage 
and  suspicion. 

I  mentioned  that  Mistress  Sturk  felt  in  that  physician's 
arm  the  telegraphic  thrill  with  which  the  brain  will  occasion- 
ally send  an  invisible  message  of  alarm  from  the  seat  of 
government  to  the  extremities  ;  and  as  this  smallest  of  all 
small  bits  of  domestic  gossip  did  innocently  escape  me,  the 
idle  and  good-natured  reader  will,  I  hope,  let  me  say  out  my 
little  say  upon  the  matter,  in  the  next  chapter. 


CHAPTER    XXVI. 

CONCERNING  THE   TROUBLES    AND  THE   SHAPES   THAT 
BEGAN   TO   GATHER   ABOUT  DOCTOR   STURK. 

It  was  just  about  that  time  that  our  friend,  Dr.  Sturk,  had 
two  or  three  odd  dreams  that  secretly  acted  disagreeably 
upon  his  spirits.     Bis  liver  he  thought  was  a  little  wrong, 
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and  there  was  certainly  a  little  light  goat  sporting  about 
him.  His  favorite  "  pup  ton"  at  mess,  disagreed  with  him ; 
so  did  his  claret,  and  hot  suppers  as  often  as  he  tried  them, 
and  that  was,  more  or  less,  nearly  eyery  night  in  Uie  week. 
So  he  was,  perhaps,  right  in  ascribing  these  his  visions  to 
the  hamors,  the  spleen,  the  liver,  and  the  jnices.  Still  they 
sat  uncomfortably  upoo  his  memory,  and  helped  his  spirits 
down,  and  made  him  silent  and  testy,  and  more  than  usually 
formidable  to  poor,  little,  quiet,  hard-worked  Mrs.  Sturk. 

There  was  an  ugly  and  ominous  consistency  in  these 
dreams  which  might  have  made  a  loss  dyspeptic  man  a  little 
nervous.  Tom  Dunstao,  a  sergeant  whom  Stark  had  prose- 
cuted and  degraded  before  a  court-matrial,  who  owed  the 
Doctor  no  good  will,  and  was  dead  and  buried  in  the  church- 
yard close  by,  six  years  ago,  and  whom  Sturk  had  never 
thought  about  in  the  interval — ^made  a  kind  of  insurrection 
now,  and  was  with  him  every  night,  figuring  in  these  dreary 
visions,  and  somehow  in  league  with  a  sort  of  CQUSpirator-in- 
chief,  who  never  shewed  distinctly,  but  talked  in  scoffing 
menaces  from  outside  the  door,  or  clutched  him  by  the 
throat  from  behind  his  chair,  and  yelled  some  hideous  se- 
cret into  his  ear,  which  his  scared  and  scattered  wits,  when 
he  started  into  consciousness,  could  never  collect  again. 
And  this  fellow,  with  whose  sneering  cavernous  talk — wiA 
whose  very  knock  at  the  door  or  thump  at  the  partition-wall 
he  was  as  familiar  as  with  his  own  wife's  voice,  and  the 
touch  of  whose  cold  convulsive  hand  he  had  felt  so  often  on 
his  cheek  or  throat,  and  the  very  suspicion  of  whose  ap- 
proac^i  made  him  faint  with  horror,  his  dreams  would  not 
present  to  his  sight.  There  was  always  something  inter- 
posed, or  he  stole  behind  him,  or  just  as  he  was  entering 
and  the  door  swinging  open,  Sturk  would  awake — and  he^ 
never  saw  him,  at  least  in  a  human  shape. 

But  one  night  he  thought  be  saw,  as  it  were,  his  sign  or 
symbol.    As  Sturk  lay  his  length  under  the  bed-Holothes, 
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wi^  his  back  tarned  upon  his  slumbering  helpmate,  he  was, 
in  the  spirit,  sitting  perpendicularly  in  his  great  balloon- 
backed  chair,  at  his  writing  table,  in  the  window  of  the  back 
one-pair-of- stairs  chamber  which  he  called  his  library,  where 
he  sometimes  wrote  prescriptions,  and  pondering  over  the 
other  arabesque  and  astrologitdal  symbols  of  his  mystery,  he 
looked  over  his  pen  into  the  church-yard,  which  inspiri&g 
prospect  he  thence  commanded. 

Thus,  as  out  of  the  body  sat  our  recumbent  Doctor  in  the 
room*  underneath  the  bed  in  which  his  snoring  idolon  lay, 
Tom  Dunstan  stood  beside  the  table,  with  the  short  whito 
threads  sticking  out  on  his  blue  sleeye,  where  the  stitching 
of  the  stripes  had  been  cut  through  on  that  twilight  parade 
morning  when  the  Doctor  triumphed,  and  Tom's  rank,  for- 
tune, and  castles  in  the  air,  all  tumbled  together  in  the  dust 
of  the  barrack  pavement ;  and  so,  with  his  thin  features  and 
evil  eye  turned  sideways  to  Sturk,  says  he,  with  a  stiflf  sa- 
lute— '*  A  gentleman,  sir,  that  moans  to  dine  with  you,''  and 
there  was  the  muffled  knock  at  the  door  which  he  knew  so 
well,  and  a  rustling  behind  him.  So  the  Doctor  turned  him 
about  quickly  with  a  sort  of  chili  between  his  shoulders, 
and  perched  on  the  back  of  his  chair  sat  a  portentous  old 
quizzical  carrion-crow,  the  antediluvian  progenitor  of  the 
whole  race  of  carrion-crows,  monstrous,  with  great  shining 
eyes,  and  head  white  as  snow,  and  a  queer  human  look,  and 
the  crooked  beak  of  an  owl  that  opened  with  a  loud  grating 
"caw"  close  in  his  ears;  and  with  a  "boo-ohl"  and  a 
bouiide  that  shook  the  bed  and  made  poor  Mrs.  Sturk  jump 
out  of  if,  and  spin  round  in  the  curtain,  Sturk's  spirit  popped 
back  again  into  his  body  which  sat  up  wide  awake  that 
moment. 

The  Doctor  did  not  choose  to  narrate  these  dreams  to  his 
brother-officers,  and  to  be  quizzed  about  them  at  mess.  But 
be  opened  his  budget  to  old  Dr.  Walsingham,  of  course,  only 
as  a  matter  to  be  smiled  at  by  a  pair  of  philosophers  like 
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them.  But  Dr.  Walsingham,  wlio  was  an  absent  man,  mid 
floated  upon  the  ocean  of  his  learning  serenely  and  lazily, 
drawn  finely  and  whimsically,  nov^  hither,  now  thither,  by 
the  finest  hair  of  association,  glided  complaoently  off  into  the 
dim  region  of  visionary  prognostics  and  warnings,  and  re- 
minded him  how  Joseph  dreamed,  and.  Pharaoh,,  and  Ben- 
rennto  Cellini's  father,  and  St.  Dominiok's  mother,  and 
Edward  II.  of  England,  not  at  all  suspecting  that  he  was 
making  poor  Stark,  who  had  looked  for  a  cheerful,  sceptical 
sort  of  essay,  confoundedly  dismal  and  uncomfortable.. 

And,  indeed,  confoundedly  distressed  he  must  have  been, 
for  he  took  his  brother-chip,  Tom  Toole,  whom  he  loved  not, 
to  counsel  upon  his  case — of  course,  strictly  as  a  question 
of  dandelion,  or  gentian,  or  camomile  flowers ;  and  Tom, 
who,  as  we  all  know,  loved  him  reciprocally,  frightened  him 
as  well  as  he  could,  offered  to  take  charge  of  his  case,  and 
said,  looking  hard  at  him  out  of  the  cor|ier  of  his  cuna  ing, 
resolute,  little  eye,  as  they  sauntered  in  the  Park—* 

"  But  I  need  not  tell  you,  my  good  sir,  that  physio  is  of 
small  avail,  if  there  is  any  sott  of — a — a^-«-vexation,  or— «-or 
— ^in  short. — a — a — vexation,  you  know,  on  your  mind." 

"  A — ha,  ha,  ha  ! — what  %  Murdered  my  father,  and 
married  my  grandmother  ?''  snarled  Sturk,  aneeringly, 
amused  or  affecting  to  be  so,  and  striving  to  laugh  at  tiie 
daisies  before  his  toes  as  he  trudged  along,  with  his  hands 
in  his  breeches'  pockets.  '*  I  have  not  a  secret  on  earth, 
sir.  'Tis  not  a  button  tome,  sir,  who  talks  about  me  ;  and 
I  don^t  owe  a  guinea,  sir,  that  is,  that  I  could  not  .p^y  to* 
morrow,  if  I  liked  it ;  and  there's  nothing  to  trouble  me  — 
nothing,  sir,  except  this  dirty,  little,  gouty  dyspepsy,  scarce 
worth  talking  about." 

Then  came  a  considerable  silence  ;  and  Toole's  active 
little  mind,  having  just  made  a  note  of  this,  tripped  off 
smartly  to  half-a-dozen  totally  different  topics,   and  they 
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"parted  no  better  and  no  worse  friends  than  usual,  in  ten 
minutes  more,  at  the  Toole'g  door-steps. 

So  Toole  said  to  Mrs.  T.  that  evening— 

"  Sturk  owes  money,  mark  my  words,  sweet  heart.  Re- 
member, I  say  it-s— he*ll  cool  his  heels  in  a  prison,  if  he's 
^o  wiser  than  of  late,  before  a  twermontli.  iSince  the  be- 
ginning of  February  he  has  lost — just  wait  a  minute,  and  let 
me  see— ay,  that  £150  by  the  levanting  of  old  Tom  Farth- 
ingale ;  and,  I  had  it  to-day  from  little  0*Leary,  who  bad  it 
from  Jim  Kelly,  old  Craddock's  conducting  clerk,  he's  bit 
to  the  tune  of  three  hundred  more  by  the  failure  of  Lar- 
kin.  Brothers,  and  Hoolaghan.  Tou  see  a  little  bit  of  usury 
under  the  rose  is  all  very  well  for  a  vulgar  dog  like  Sturk 
if  he  knows  the  town,  and  how  to  go  about  it ;  but  hang  it, 
he  knows  nothing.  Why,  the  turnpike-man,  over  the  way 
would  not  have  taken  old  Jos.  Farthingale's  bill  for  fippenoe 
-—no,  nor  his  bond  neither.  Unfortunate  devil — ^I've  no 
reason  to  like  him--^but,  truly,  I  do  pity  him." 

Saying,  which  Tom  Toole,  with  bis  back  to  the  firOj  and  a 
look  of  coneern  thrown  into  hits  conue  little  mug,  and  his 
«7ebrow8  raised,  experienced  a  very  pleasurable  glow  of 
i^ommiseration. 

Sturk,  on  the  contrary,  was  more  than  commonly  silent 
and  savage  that  evening;  and  sat  in  his  drawing-room,  with 
Ms  fists  in  his  breeches'  pockets  ■  and  his  heels  stretehed 
out,  lurid  and  threatening,  in  a  gloomy  and  highly  electric 
state.  Mrs.  S.  did  not  venture  her  ustkal  -^*^  would  my  Bar* 
ney  like  a  dish  of  tea  ?"  but  plied  her  worsted  and  knitting- 
needles  with  mild  concentration,  sometimes  peeping  under 
her  lashes  at  Sturk,  and  sometimes  telegraphing  faintly  to 
the  children  if  they  whispered  too  loud. 

Sturk  was  incensed  by  the  suspicion  that  Tom  Toole  knew 
something  of  his  losses,  "  the  dirty,  little,  unscrupulous  spy 
and  tattler."  He  was  conOdent,  howevpr,  that  he  could  not 
know  their  extent.     It  was    certainly  a  hard  thing,  and 
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enough  to  exasperate  a  better  man  j^ban  Sturk,  tbat  tbe  say- 
iDgs  of  a  sbrewd,  and,  in  many  ways,  a  "^elf-denying  life 
should  bayo  been  swept  away,  and  something  along  witb 
them,  by  a  few  unlucky  casts  in  little  more  than  twelye 
months.  And  he  such  a  cleyer  dog,  too  !  the  best  player, 
all  to  nothing,  driyen  to  the  wall  by  a  cursed  obstinate  ruii 
of  Infernal  luck.  And  he  used  to  scowl,,  and  grind  his  teeth, 
and  nearly  break  the  keys  and  shillings  in  his  gripe  in  his 
breeches'  pocket,  as  imprecations,  hot  and  unspoken, 
coursed  one  another  through  his  brain.  Then  up  he  would 
get,  and  walk  sulkily  to  the  brandy -flask  and  haye  a  dram, 
and  feel  better,  and  begin  to  count  up  his  chances,  and  what 
he  might  yet  saye  out  of  the  fire  ;  and  resolve  to  press  yig- 
orously  for  the  agency,  which  he  thought  Danger&eld,  if  he 
wanted  a  useful  man,  could  not  fail  to  give  him ;  and  he 
had  hinted  the  matter  to  Lord  Castlemallard,  who,  ho  thought, 
understood  and  fayored  his  wishes.  Yes ;  that  agency 
would  give  him  credit  and  opportunity,  and  be  the  founda- 
tion of  his  new  fortunes,  and  the  saving  of  him. 

And  so  it  was,  somehow,  when  Dangerfield  spoke  his 
greeting  at  Sturk*s  ear,  and  the  Doctor  turned  short  round, 
and  saw  his  white  frizzed  hair,  great  glass  eyes,  and  crooked^ 
short  beak,  quizzical  and  sinister,  close  by,  it  seemed  for  a 
second  as  if  the  "  caw"  and  the  carrion  crow  of  his  dream 
was  at  his  shoulder ;  and,  I  suppose,  he  showed  his  discern* 
posure  a  little,  for  he  smiled  a  good  deal  more  than  Sturk 
usually  did  at  a  recognition. 
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CHAPTER  XXVII. 

IN     WHICH     MB.     IKONS     BEOOUNTS     SOME    OLD     BECOLLEO- 

TI0N8   ABOUT  THE  PIED   HORSE   AND  THE   FLOWEB 

DE  LUCE. 

It  was  so  well  known  in  Chapelizod  that  Stork  was  poking 
after  Lord  Castlemallard*s  agency  that  Nutter  felt  the  scene 
going  on  before  his  eyes  between  him  and  Dangerfield  like 
a  public  affront.  His  ire  was  that  of  a  phlegmatic  man,  dan- 
gerous when  stirred,  and  there  was  no  mistaking,  in  his 
rigid,  swarthy  countenance,  the  state  of  his  temper. 

Dangerfield  took  an  opportunity,  and  toucjied  Nutter  on 
the  shoulder,  and  told  him  frankly^  in  effect,  though  he 
wished  things  to  go  on  as  heretofore,  Sturk  had  wormed 
himself  into  a  sort  of  confidence  with  Lord  Castlemallard. 

••  Not  confidence,  sir — talk,  if  you  please,"  said  Nutter, 
grimly. 

"Well,  into   talk,*'    acquiesces  Dangerfield ;    "and  by 
Jove,  I've  a  hard  card  to  play,  you  seei     His  lordship  will 
have  me  listen  to  Doctor  Sturk's  talk,  such  as  it  is." 
■  "  He  has  no  talk  in  him,  sir,  you  mayn't  get  from  any 
other  impudent  dunderhead  in  the  town,"  answered  Nutter. 

"  My  dear  sir,  understand  me.  Pm  your  friend,"  and  he 
placed  his  hand  amicably  upon  Nutter's  arm  ;  "  but  Lord 
Castlemallard  has,  now  and  then,  a  will  of  his  own,  I  need 
not  tell  you ;  and  somebody's  been  doing  you  an  ill  turn 
with  his  lordship  ;  and  you're  a  gentleman,  Mr.  Nutter,  and 
I  like  you,  and  I'll  be  frank  with  you,  knowing  'twill  go  no 
further.     Sturk  wants  the  agency.     You  have  my  good-will. 
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I  don't  see  why  he  shonld  take  it  from  you ;  but  —bat — you 
see  his  Lordship  takes  odd  likings,  and  he  won't  always 
listen  to  reason." 

Natter  was  so  shocked  and  exasperated,  that  for  a  mo- 
ment he  felt  stanned,  and  pat  his  hand  toward  his  head. 

"  I  think,  sir,"  said  Natter,  with  a  stem,  deliberate  oath, 
"  I'll  write  to  Lord  Castlemallard  this  evening,  and  throw 
np  his  agency ;  and  challenge  Stark,  and  fight  him  in  the 
morning." 

"  Yoa  mast  not  resign  the  agency,  sir ;  his  lordship  is 
whimsical ;  bat  yoa  have  a  friend  at  coart.  I've  spoken 
in  fall  confidence  on  yoar  secrecy ;  and  shonld  any  words 
pass  between  yoa  and  I>r.  Stark,  yon'U  not  mention  my 
name  ;  I  rely,  sir,  on  yoar  honor,  as  yoa  may  on  my  good* 
will;"  and  Dangerfield  shoolr  hands  with  Natter  signifi- 
cantly, and  called  to  Irons,  who  was  waiting  to  accompany 
him,  and  the  two  anglers  walked  away  together  ap  the  river. 

Natter  was  still  possessed  with  his  furioas  resolation  to 
fling  down  his  office  at  Lord  Gastlemallard's  feet,  and  to  call 
Stark  into  the  lists  of  mortal  combat.  One  tarn  by  him« 
self  as  far  as  the  tarnpike,  however,  and  he  gave  np  the 
first,  and  retained  only  the  second  resolve.  Half-an-hoar 
more,  and  he  had  settled  in  his  mind,  that  there  was  no 
need  to  panish  the  meddler  that  way  ;  and  so  he  retolved 
to  bide  his  time— -a  short  one. 

In  the  meanwhile  Dangerfield  bad  reached  one  of  those 
sweet  pastures,  by  the  river's  bank,  which,  as  we  read,  de- 
light the  simple  mind  of  the  angler,  and  his  float  was  al* 
ready  oat,  and  bobbing  ap  and  down  on  the  ripples  of  the 
stream  ;  and  the  verdant  valley,  in  which  he  and  his  tam- 
tam companion  stood  side  by  side  resonnd^d,  from  time  to 
time  with  Dangerfield's  strange  harsh  laughter ;  the  caase 
of  which  Irons  did  not,  of  course,  presume  to  ask. 

Irons,  with  that  never-failing  phantom  of  a  smile  on  his 
thin  lips,  stood  a  little  apart,  with  gaff  and  landing-net,  and 
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a  seeond  roct,  &D(1  a  little  bag  of  wormfi,  and  his  other  gear, 
t>ilent,  except  when  spoken  to,  or  sometimes  to  suggest  a 
change  of  bait,  or  fly,  or  a  cast  over  a  particular  spot. 

Dangerfield  was  looking  straight  at  his  float ;  but  think- 
ing of  something  else.  Whenever  Sturk  met  him  at  dinner, 
.  or  the  club,  the  Doctor's  arrogance  and  loud  lungs  failed 
him,  and  he  fell  for  a  while  into  a  scn*t  of  gloom  and  dream- 
ing ;  and  when  he  came  slowly  to  himself,  he  could  not  talk 
to  anyone  but  the  man  with  the  spectacles  ;  and  in  the 
midst  of  his  talk  he  would  grow  wandering  and  thoughtful, 
as  if  oyer  some  half-remembered  dream  ;  and  when  he  took 
his  leave  of  Dangerfield  it  was  with  a  lingering  look  and  a 
stern  withdrawal,  as  if  he  had  still  a  last  word  to  say,  and 
he  went  away  in  a  dismal  reverie.  It  was  natural,  that 
with  hid  views  about  the  agenoy,  Sturk  should  regard  him 
with  particular  interest.  But  ther^  was  something  more 
here^  and  it  did  not  escape  Dangerfield,  as,  indeed,  very 
little  that  in  anywise  concerned  him  ever  did. 

"  Clever  fellow,  Doctor  Sturk,  •*  said  the  silver  spectacles 
looking  grimly  at  the  float.  "  I  like  him.  Yon  remember 
him,  yon  say,  Irons  ?" 

"  Ay,  sir>"  says  Bine-chin ;  '"  I  never  forget  a  face." 

"  Par  nobile,"  sneers  the  angler  quietly.  **  In  the  year 
'46,  eh  ?— go  on." 

**  Ay,  sir ;  he  slept  in  the  '  Pied  Horse,'  at  Newmarket, 
and  was  in  all  the  fan.  Next  day  he  broke  his  arm  baJiy 
and  slept  there  in  the  oloset  off  Mr.  Beauclerc's  room  that 
night  under  laudanum,  and  remained  ten  days  lor>ger  in  the 
house.  Mr.  Beauclerc's  chamber  was  the  '  flower  de  luce.* 
Barnabas  Sturk,  Esq. — Whe  i  I  saw  him  here,  half  the 
length  of  the  street  away,  I  knew  him  and  his  name  on  the 
instanL    I  never  forget  things." 

**  But  he  don't  remember  you  ?" 

''Noi"  smiled  Blue-chin,  looking  at  the  float  also. 
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^*  Two  and  twenty  years*  How  came  it  he  was  not  sum- 
moned V* 

<*  He  was  under  laudanum,  and  could  tell  nothing." 

"  Ay,"  said  the  spectacles,  "  ay,*'  and  he  let  out  some 
more  line.     **  That's  deep." 

*'  Yes,  sir  ;  a  soldier  was  drowned  in  that  hole." 

**  And  Dr.  Toole  and  Mr.  Nutter  don't  love  him — ^both 
brisk  fellows,  and  have  fought.'' 

Bluc-chin  smiled  on. 

**  Very  clever  dog — needs  be  sharp  though,  or  he'll  come 
to— 'ha!"  and  a  gray  trout  came  splashing  and  flickering 
along  the  top  of  the  water  upon  the  hook,  and  Irons  placed 
the  net  in  Danger  field's  outstretched  hand,  and  the  troutling 
was  landed,  to  the  distant  music  of  *'  God  save  the  King," 
borne  faintly  on  the  air,  by  which  the  reader-  perceives  that 
the  band  were  now  about  to  put  up  their  instruments,  and 
the  gay  folk  to  disperse.  And  at  the  same  moment.  Lord 
Castle  mallard  was  doing  old  Greneral  Obattesworth  the 
honor  to  lean  upon  his  arm,  as  they  walked  to  and  fro  upon 
the  parade-ground  by  the  river's  bank,  and  the  General 
looked  particularly  grand  and  tboaghtful,  and  my  lord  was 
more  than  usually  gracious  and  impressive,  and  was  saying  : 

*'  'Tls  a  good  match  every  way  :  he  has  good  blood  in  his 
veins,  sir,  the  Dangerfields  of  Eedminster ;  and  yon  may 
suppose  he's  rich,  when  he  was  ready  to  advance  Sir  Sedley 
Hicks  thirty-five  thousand  pounds  on  mortgage,  and  to  my 
certain  knowledge  has  nearly  as  much  more  out  on  good 
securities  ;  and  he's  the  most  principled  man  I  think  I  ever 
met  with,  and  the  cleverest  dog,  I  believe,  in  these  king- 
doms ;  and  I  wish  you  joy,  General  Obattesworth." 

And  ho  gave  the  General  snuff  out  of  his  box,  and  shook 
hands,  and  said  something  very  good  as  he  got  into  his  c^r^ 
riage,  for  he  laughed  a  good  deal,  and  touched  the  General's 
ribs,  with  the  point  of  his  gloved  fingf^.r  ;  and  the  General 
laughed  too,  moderately,  and  was  instantaneously  grave 
Bgain,  when  the  carriage  whirled  away. 
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CHAPTER  XXVIII. 

BHOWING    HOW   POOR     MBS.     MACNAMARA     WAS    TROUBLED 
AND  HAmrrED  TOO,  AND  OPENING  A  BUDGET  OF  GOSSIP. 

Some  score  pages  back,  when  we  were  all  assembled  at 
the  King's  House,  my  reader,  perhaps,  may  have  missed 
onr  fat  and  eoasequential,  but  on  the  whole,  good-natured 
acquaintance,  Mrs.  Macnaroara.  She  was  not  there,  she  was 
not  well.  Of  late  Mrs.  Macnamara  had  lost  all  her  pluclr, 
and  half  her  color,  and  some  even  of  her  fat.  Yon  would 
Dot  haye  known  her  for  the  same  woman.  • 

A  tally  pale  female,  dressed  in  black  satin  and  a  black 
velvet  riding-hood,  had  made  her  two  visits  in  a  hackney- 
coach  ;  but  whether  these  had  any  connexion  with  the  mel- 
ancholy change  referred  to,  I  don't  at  this  moment  say. 
Whatever  her  grief  was  she  could  not  bring  herself  to  tell 
it.  And  so  her  damask  cheek,  and  portly  form,  and  rollick- 
ing animal  spirits,  continued  to  suffer. 

The  Major  found  that  her  mind  wandered  at  piquet. 
Toole  also  caught  her  thinking  of  something  else  in  the 
midst  of  his  best  bits  of  local  scandal ;  and  Magnolia  several 
times  popped  in  upon  her  large  mother  in  tears.  Once  or 
twice  Toole  thought,  and  he  was  ri^t,  that  she  was  on  the 
point  of  making  a  disclosure.  But  her  heart  failed  her,  and 
it  came  to  nothing.  The  little  fellow's  curiosity  was  on  fire  ; 
and  he  would  not  believe  Magnolia,  who  laughed  -at  him, 
that  she  did  not  know  all  about  it. 

On  this  present  morning  poor  Mrs.  Macnamara  had  re- 
ceived a  note,  at  which  she  gre  v  pale  as  the  large  pat  of  - 
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batter  before  her,  and  she  felt  quite  sick  as  she  thrust  the 
paper  into  her  pocket,  and  tried  to  smile  across  the  break- 
fast table  at  Magnolia,  who  was  rattling  away  as  usual,  and 
the  old  Major,  who  was  chuckling  at  her  impudent  mischief 
over  his  buttered  toast  and  tea. 

•*  Why,  mother  dear,"  cries  Mag,  suddenly  "  what  the 
plague  ails  your  pretty  face  ?  Did  yon  ever  see  the  like  ? 
It's  for  all  the  world  like  a  bad  batter-pudding !  I  lay  a 
crown,  now,  that  was  a  bill.  Was  it  a  bill  ?  Come,  now, 
Mullikins  (a  term  of  endearment  for  mother).  Show  us  the 
note.  It  is  too  bad,  you  poor  dear,  old,  handsome,  bothered 
angel,  you  should  be  fretted  and  tormented  out  of  your  looks 
and  your  health,  by  them  dirty  shopkeepers'  bills,  when. a 
five-pound  note,  I'm  certain  sure,  i'd  pay  every  mother's 
skin  o'  them,  and  change  to  spare  !"  And  the  elegant  Mag- 
nolia, whose  soiclainet  and  Norwich  crap^  petticoat  were 
unpaid  for,, darted  a  glance  of  reproach  full  upon  the  Major's 
powdered  head,  the  top  of  which  was  cleverly  presented  to 
receive  it,  as  he  swallowed  in  haste  his  cup  of  tea,  and  ris- 
ing suddenly,  for  his  purse  had  lately  suffered  in  the  service 
of  the  ladies,  and  wanted  rest — 

''  'Tis  nothing  at  all  but  that  confounded  egg,"  he  said, 
raising  that  untasted  deiicacy  a  little  towards  his  nose. 
"  Why  the  divil  will  you  go  on  buying  our  eggs  from,  that 
dirty  old  sinner.  Poll  Delany  ?"  And  he  dropped  it  from  its 
cup  plum  into  tho  slop-basin. 

"  A  then  maybe  it  was,"  said  poor  Mrs.  Mac,  smiling  as 
well  as'she  could  ;  *'  but  I'm  better." 

•*  No  you're  not,  Mullikins,"  interposed  Magnolia,  impa- 
tiently. **  There's  Toole  crossing  the  street,  will!  call  him 
up.?" 

*  Not  for  the  world,  Maggy  darling.  I'd  have  to  pay  him, 
and  where's  the'moncy  to  come  from  ?" 

The  Major  did  not  hear,  and  was  coughing  besides  ;  and 
recoUecting  that  be  had  a  word  for  the  Adjutant'^  ear,  took 
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his  sword  off  the  peg  where  it  hung,  and  his  oooked-hat,  and 
vanished  io  a  twinkling. 

"  Pay  Toole,  indeed  !  nonsense,  TQother,"  and  np  went  the 
window. 

**  Good-morrow  to  your  nightcap,  Doctor !" 

••  And  the  top  of  the  morning  to  you,  my  pretty  Miss 
chattering  Mag,  up  on  your  perch  th^re,"  responds  tiie  phy- 
sician. 

'*  And  what  in  the  world  hrings  you  out  this  way  at 
hreakfast  time,  and  where  are  you  going— oh  !  goosy,  goosy, 
gander,  where  do  you  wander  ?*' 

"  Up  stairs,  if  you  let  me,'*  says  Toole,  with  a  flourish  of 
his  hand,  and  a  gallant  grin,  **  and  to  my  lady^s  chamher." 

**  And  did  you  hear  the  news  ?"  demands  Miss  Mag. 

The  Doctor  glanced  over  his  shoulder,  and  seeing  .the 
coast  clear,  he  was  by  this  time  close  under  the  little  scar 
let  ge.ranium  pots  that  stood  on  the  window-sill. 

**  Misfi  Chattesworth,  eh  ?"  he  asked,  in  a  sly,  low  tone. 

"  Oh,  bother  her,  no.  Do  you  remember  Miss  Anne  Ma» 
jorybanks,  that  lodged  in  Doyle's  house,  down  there,  near 
the  mills,  last  summer,  with  her  mother,  the  feit  woman  with 
the  poodle,  and  the — don't  you  know  V* 

**  Ay,  ay  ;  she  wore  a  flowered  silk  tabby  sacque,  on  band 
days,"  said  Toole,  who  had  an  eye  and  a  comer  in  his  mem* 
cry  for  female  costume,  *•  a  fine  showy — I  remember." 

•«  Well,  middling  :  that's  she." 

"Aud  what  .of  her?"  asked  Toole,  screwing  himself  up 
as  close  as  he  could  to  the  flower-pots. 

•*  Come  up  and  I'll  tell  you,"  and  she  shut  down  the  win- 
dow, and  beckoned  him  slily,  and  up  came  Toole  all  alive. 

Miss  Magnolia  told  her  story  in  her  usual  animated  way, 
sometimes  dropping  her  voice  to  a  whisper,  and  taking 
Toole  by  the  collar,  sometimes  rising  iok  a  rollicking  roar  of 
laughter,  while  the  little  Doctor  stood  by,  his  hands  in  his 
breeches'  pockets,  making  a  pleaigant  jingle  with  his  loose 
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buttor  Ijofnru-  V  .^.i"g  ej-^Sy  ^^^  ^  SDrt 

paper  int"  ;.  ..iJy  face.      Tb.*:!   came 

fnst  tal.;.-  ■  a^;. 

the  «'!il  "^'^  o   lung  may-pole,  Gerry  Chat- 

ovor  ■  .,i.it  any.  one  cares   tuppence  if 

*<  \\ '  ,   .sweep  the  cobwebs  off  the  moon, 

pi:!    '  ,,.i  know,  you  know,"   said  Miss  Mag, 

It 

f  4  iiujr .'  they  say — ^but  d'ye   mind,  I   don't 

,\  i  Jun't  believe  it — ^bnt  they  do  say  she's  go- 

.uiiod  to — who  do  yon  think  now?"  answered 

)'  I  Oulon®^  BHgh,  of  the  Magazine,  or  Dr.  Walsin;:ham, 
,     .•  ^rjea  Mag,  with  a  burst  of  laughter  ;  •*  no  young 
igij'uw  would  be  plagufid  with  her,  I'm  certain." 

"  ff'elli  ha.  ha  I  you  arc  a  conjuror.  Miss  Mag,  4o  be  sure. 
IIu'h  not^<^^^Z — ^you're  right  there — ^but  thefi,  he's  rich,  he 
i^  by  Jove!  there's  no  end- of  his — ^well,  what  do  you  say 
w'Mr.Pangerfiold?" 

"Dangerfield!    \Yell,"   (after  a  little  pause)    he's   ugly 

eaou'^h  and  old  enough  too,  for  the  mntter  of  that ;   but  he's 

jt»  rioh  a»  a  pork-pie  ;  and  if  he's  worth  half  what  they  say, 

you  may  take  my  word  for  it  when  he  goes  to   church   it 

wou*k  bo  t\»  luarry  the  steeple." 

Aul  nho  laughed  again  scornfully  and  added — 

»« 'T\vrt*<  plain  enough  from  the  first,  the  whole  family  laid 

tlu'»u*olvo.s  out  to  catch  the  old  q^iiz   and  his   money.     Let 

iho  i*hattosworths   alone  for  scheuiing,  with  all   their  grand 

Hiv«.     Muoli  1  mind  them  1     Why,  the  old   sinner   was   not 

»u  Uouv  \\\  tliu  (own  when  ho  was  asked  over  the  way  to  Bel- 

ui  »ui.  mid  MIhs  dressed  out  there  like  a  puppet,  to  simper 

.«u«l  lliiior  iho  iich  old  land  agent,  and  butter  him  up my 

L.«i»l  l'iihlloiu!illjird'|bailifr— if  you  please,  ha,  ha,  ha  I  and 
iln'  huolioH.i  nf  IJ (^ I mont,  that  ballyrags  every  one  round  her, 
UKo  w  lijiMy  uld  Holdier,  as  civil  as  six,  my  dear  sir,  and   all 
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to  marry  that  long,  sly  hnzzy  to  a  creature  old  enough  to 
be  her  grandfather,  though  she's  no  chicken  neither. 
Faugh  !  filthy  !"  and  Miss  Magnolia  went  through  an  ele- 
gant pantomime  of  spitting  over  her  shoulder  into  he  grate. 

Toole  thought  there  was  but  ooe  old  fellow  of  his  acquain- 
tance who  might  be  creditably  married  by  a  girl  young 
enough  to  be  his  granddaughter,  and  that  was  honest 
Arthur  Slowe  ;  and  he  was  going  to  insinuate  a  joke  of  the 
sort ;  but  perceiving  that  his  sly  preparatory  glance  was  not 
pleasantly  responded  to,  he  went  off  to  another  topic. 

The  fact  is,  that  Toole  knew  something  of  Miss  Mag's 
plans,  as  he  did  of  most  of  the  neighbors'  beside.  Old 
Slowe  was,  in  certain  prepoiaderating  respects,  much  to  be 
preferred  to  the  Stalworth  Fireworker,  M^r.  Lieutenant 
O'FIaherty.  And  the  two  gentlemen  were  upon  her  list. 
Two  strings  to  a  bow  is  a  time-honored  provision  Oupid 
often  goes  so  furnished.  If  the  first  snap  at  the  critical 
moment,  should  we  bow-string  our  precious  throttles  with 
the  pieces  ?  Far  be  it  from  us  I  The  lover,  the  hero  of  the 
piece,  upon  whose  requited  passion  and  splendid  settlements 
the  curtain  goes  down,  is  a  role  not  always  safely  to  be  con- 
fided to  the  genius  and  discretion  of  a  single  performer. 
Will  not  the  prudent  manager  provide  a  substitute  respect- 
ably to  fill  the  part,  in  the  sad  event  of  one  of  those  sudden 
indispositions  to  which  she  here  is  but  too  liable  ?  Follow- 
ing this  precedent,  then,  that  wise  virgin,  Miss  Magnolia, 
and  her  sagacious  mamma,  had  allotted  the  role  in  question 
to  Arthur  Slowe,  who  was  the  better  furnished  for  the  part, 
and  on  the  whole,  the  stronger  ''cast."  Bu%  failing  him, 
Lieutenant  O'Flaherty  was  quietly,  but  unconsciously,  as 
the  phrase  is,  "  under-studying"  that  somewhat  uncertain 
gentleman. 

"  And  the  General's  off  to  Scarborougli"  said  Toole. 

"  Old  Chattesworth  !  I  thought  it  was  fo  Bath." 

"  Oh,  no,  Scarborough  ;  a  touch  of  tfa%  old  rheum,  and 
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chaoge  there,  willi  open  moath  and  slaring  ejei^  and  %  sort 
of  breathleu  grin  all  oTer  his  mddj  £Me.  Then  came 
another  story,  and  more  ehockiisg. 

*'  And  what  abonK  that  knkj  long  maj-pole,  Gerty  Chai- 
tcsworth,  the  witeh  \ — not  that  any,  one  eves  tappenee  if 
she  rode  on  a  broom  to  sweep  the  cobwebs  off  the  moon, 
only  a  body  may  as  well  know,  yon  know,"  said  Miss  Mag, 
preparing  to  listen. 

"  Why,  by  Japiter !  they  say — but  d*ye  mind,  I  don't 
know,  and  faith  I  don't  believe  it — bat  they  do  say  she's  go- 
ing to  be  married  to — who  do  yon  think  now  ?"  answered 
Toole. 

"  Old  Colonel  Bligh,  of  the  Magaiine,  or  Dr.  Walsinj^ham, 
may  be,"  cries  Mag,  with  a  bnrst  of  laughter  ;  "  no  yonng 
fellow  would  be  plagued  with  her,  I'm  certain." 

''  Well,  ha,  ha!  you  aa-e  a  conjuror.  Miss  Mag,  to  be  sure, 
lie's  not  young — ^you're  right  there — ^but  theft,  he's  rich,  he 
is,  by  Jove  !  there's  no  end- of  his — ^well,  what  do  yon  say 
to  Mr.  Dangerfield  ?" 

"Dangerfield!  Well,"  (after  a  little  pause)  he's  ugly 
enough  and  old  enough  too,  for  the  matter  of  that ;  but  he's 
as  rich  as  a  pork-pie  ;  and  if  he's  worth  half  what  they  say, 
you  may  take  my  word  for  it  when  he  goes  to  church  it 
won't  be  to  marry  the  steeple." 

And  she  laughed  again  scornfully  and  added — 

"  'Twas  plain  enough  from  the  first,  the  whole  family  laid 
themselves  out  to  catch  the  old  quiz  and  his  money.  Let 
the  Chattesworths  alone  for  scheming,  with  all  their  grand 
airs.  Much  I  mind  them  I  Why,  the  old  sinner  was  not 
an  hour  in  the  town  when  ho  was  asked  over  the  way  to  Bel- 
mont, and  Miss  dressed  out  there  like  a  puppet,  to  simper 
and  flatter  the  ii^h  old  land  agent,  and  butter  him  up— my 
Lord  CastlomalLird'i  bailiff — if  you  please,  ha,  ha,  ha  !  and 
the  Duohoss  of  Belmont,  Ibhat  ballyrags  every  one  round  her, 
like  a  lipsy  old  soldier,  as  civil  as  six,  my  dear  sir,  and  all 
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to  marry  that  long,  sly  hnzzy  to  a  creature  old  enough  to 
be  her  grandfather,  though  she's  no  chicken  neither. 
Faugh  !  filthy !"  and  Miss  Magnolia  went  through  an  ele- 
gant pantomime  of  spitting  over  her  shoulder  into  he  grate. 

Toole  thought  there  was  but  ooe  old  fellow  of  his  acquain- 
tance who  might  be  creditably  married  by  a  girl  young 
enough  to  be  his  granddaughter,  and  that  was  honest 
Arthur  Slowe  ;  and  he  was  going  to  insinuate  a  joke  of  the 
sort;  but  perceiving  that  his  sly  preparatory  glance  was  not 
pleasantly  responded  to,  he  went  off  to  another  topic. 

The  fact  is,  that  Toole  knew  something  of  Miss  Mag's 
plans,  as  he  did  of  most  of  the  neighbors'  beside.  Old 
Slowe  was,  in  certain  preponderating  respects,  much  to  be 
preferred  to  the  Stal worth  Fireworker,  M>.  Lieutenant 
OTlaherty.  And  the  two  gentlemen  were  upon  her  list. 
Two  strings  to  a  bow  is  a  time-honored  provision  Cupid 
often  goes  so  furnished.  If  the  first  snap  at  the  critical 
moment,  should  we  bow-string  our  precious  throttles  with 
the  pieces  1  Far  be  it  from  us  I  The  lover,  the  hero  of  the 
piece,  upon  whose  requited  passion  and  splendid  settlements 
the  curtain  goes  down,  is  a  role  not  always  safely  to  be  con- 
fided to  the  genius  and  discretion  of  a  single  performer. 
Will  not  the  prudent  manager  j)rovide  a  substitute  respect- 
ably to  fill  the  part,  in  the  sad  event  of  one  of  those  sudden 
indispositions  to  which  she  here  is  but  too  liable  ?  Follow- 
ing this  precedent,  then,  that  wise  virgin,  Miss  Magnolia, 
and  her  sagacious  mamma,  had  allotted  the  role  in  question 
to  Arthur  Slowe,  who  was  the  better  furnished  for  the  part, 
and  on  the  whole,  the  stronger  *'  cast."  Bu%  failing  him. 
Lieutenant  O'Flaherty  was  quietly,  but  unconsoiougly,  as 
the  phrase  is,  "  under-studying"  that  somewhat  uncertain 
gentleman. 

"  And  the  General's  off  to  Scarborougli"  -said  Toole. 

"  Old  Chattesworth  !  I  thought  it  was  fo  Bath." 

"  Oh,  no,  Scarborough ;  a  touch  of  tfa%  old  rheum,  and 
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wind  in  the  stomaoh.  He's  awftj  in  the  Hillsborough 
packet  for  Holyhead  this  morning,  and  Colonel  StafiEbrd's 
left  in  command." 

**  And  my  Lady  Be6ky  Belmont's  superseded,"  laughed 
Miss  Magnolia,  derisively. 

**  And  who  do  you  think's  going  to  make  the  grand  tour  ? 
from  Paris  to  Naples,  if  you  please,  and  from  Naples  to 
Rome,  and  up  to  Yenice,  and  home  through  Germany,  and 
deuce  knows  where  beside ;  you'll  not  guess  in  a  twel'- 
month,"  said  Toole,  watching  h^r  with  a  chuckle. . 

**  Pevereux,  maybe,"  guessed  the  young  lady. 

"  No  tisn't,"  said  Toole  delighted  ;  "  try  again !" 

*•  Well,  'tis,  let  me  see.  Some  wild  young  rogue,  with  a 
plenty  of  money,  I  warrant,  if  I  could  only  think  of  him— 
come,  don't  keep  me  aU  day — who  the  plague  is  he,  Toole  ?"* 
urged  the  young  lady,  testily. 

•*  Dan  Loftus,"  answered  Toole,  ha,  ha„  ha,  ha !" 

'*  Dan  Loftus  !»-— the  grand  tour — why,  where 's  the  world 
running  to  ?  Oh,  ho,  ho,  hq,  hoo  !  what  a  macaroni !"  and 
they  laughed  heattily  over  it,  and  called  him  "  travelled 
monkey,"  and  I  know  not  what  else. 

"  Why,  T  thought  Dr.  Walsingham  designed  him  for  his 
curate ;  but  what  in  the  wide  world  brings  Dan  Loftus  to 
foreign  parts — '  To  dance  and  sing  for  the  Spanish  King, 
and  to  sing  and  dance  for  the  Queen  of  France  ?'  " 

"  Hey  !  Dan's  got  a  good  place,  I  can  tell  you — travelling 
tutor  to  the  hopeful  young  lord  that  is  to  be— Devereuz's 
cousin.  By  all  the  Graces,  ma'am,  'tis  the  blind  leading 
the  blind.  I  don't  know  which  of  the  two  is  craziest ;  bat 
Dan's  a  good  creature,  and  we'll — ^we'll  miss  him.  I  like 
Dan,  and  he  loves  the  Hector — I  like  him  for  that;  where 
there's  gratitude  and  fidelity.  Miss  Mag,  there's  no  lack  of 
other  virtues,  I  Tiprrant  you — and  the  good  Doctor  has 
been  a  wonderful  loving  Mend  to  poor  Dan,  and  God  bless 
him  for  it,  say  I,  ^nd  amen." 
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"  And  amon  with  all  my  heart,"  said  Miss  Mag,  gaily  ; 
*"tis  an  innocent  oreatare — ^poor  Dan  ;  though  he'd  he 
none  the  worse  of  a  little  more  lace  to  his  hat,  and  a  little 
less  Latin  in  his  head.  But  see  here.  Doctor,  here's  my 
poor  old  goose  of  a  mother  (and  she  kissed  her  cheek),  as 
siok  as  a  cat  in  a  tub." 

And  she  whispered  something  in  Toole's  wig,  and  they 
both  laughed  uproariously. 

*'  I  would  not  take  five  guineas  and  tell  you  what  she 
gays,"  cried  Toole. 

"  Don't  mind  the  old  blackguard,  mother  dear  !"  screamed 
Magnolia,  dealing  JBsculapius  a  lusty  slap  on  the  baek  ;  and 
the  cook  at  that  moment  knocking  at  the  door,  called  off  the 
joung  lady  to  the  larder,  who  cried  over  her  shoulder  as 
she  lingered  a  moment  at  the  door — ^^  Now,  send  her  some- 
thing, Toole,  for  my  sake,  to  do  her  poor  heart  good.  Do 
you  mind — for  faith  and  troth  the  dear  old  soul  is  sick  and 
sad  ;  and  I  won't  let  that  brute,  Sturk,  though  he  does  wear 
our  uniform,  next  or  near  her." 

"  Well,  'tisn't  for  me  to  say,  eh  ?" — and  now  she's  gone, 
*— just  let  me  try."     And  he  took  her  pulse. 


CHAPTER  XXIX. 

CONCERNING  A  CEBTATN   WOMAN  IN   BLACK. 

And  Toole,  holding  her  stout  wrist,  felt  her  pulse  and 
said-—"  Hem — I  see-^-and"* 

And  so  he  ran  on  with  half-a-dozen  questions,  and  at  the 
end  of  his  catechism  said,  bluntly  enough — 

"  I  tell  you  what  it  is,  Mrs.  Mack,  you  have  something  on 
your  mind,  my  dear  madam,  and  till  it's  off,  you'll  never  be 
better" 
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Poor  Mrs.  Maok  opened  her  ejos,  and  made  a  gesture  of 
amazed  disclaimer  with  her  hands  palm  upwards.  It  was 
all  affectation. 

^  Pish !"  said  Toole,  who  saw  the  secret  almost  in  his 
grasp  ;  ^*  don't  tell  me,  my  dear  madam — don't  yon  think  I 
know  my  husiness  hy  this  time  o'  day.  I  tell  you  again 
you'd  better  ease  your  mind — or  take  my  word  for  it  you'll 
be  sorry  too  late.  How  would  you  like  to  go  off  like  poor 
old  Peggy  Slowe — eh  ?  There's  more  paralysis,  apoplexy, 
heart-diseases,  and  lunacy,  caused  in  one  year  by  that  sort 
of  silly  secrecy  and  moping,  than  by-^hang  it  I  My  dear 
madam,"  urged  Toole,  breaking  into  a  bold  exhortation  on 
seeing  signs  of  confusion  and  yielding  in  his  fat  .patient — 
"  you'd  tell  me  all  that  concerns  your  health,  and  know  that 
Tom  Toole  would  put  his  hand  in  the  fire  before  he'd  let  a 
living  soul  hear  a  symptom  of  your  case  ;  and  here's  some 
paltry  little  folly  or  trouble  that  I  would  not — as  I'm  a  gen- 
tleman— give  a  half»penny  to  hear,  and  you're  afraid  to  tell 
me — though  until  you  do,  neither  I,  nor  all  the  doctors  in 
Europe,  can  do  you  a  ba'porth  o'  good." 

"  Oh  ;  Dr.  Toole,  I  am  in  troublep— and  I'd  like  to  tell 
you ;  but  won't  you — won't  you  promise  me  now,  on  your 
solemn  honor,  if  I  do,  you  won't  tell  a  human  being,"  blub- 
bered the  poor  matron. 

"  Conscience,  honor,  veracity,  ma'am — ^but  why  should  I 
say  any  more — don't  you  know  me,  my  dear  Mrs.  Mack  ?" 
said  Toole  in  a  hot  fidget,  and  with  all  the  persuasion  of . 
which  he  was  master. 

'<  Indeed,  I  do — and  I'm  in  great  trouble — and  sometimes 
think  no  one  can  take  me  out  of  it,"  pursued  she. 

"  Oome,  come,  my  dear  madam,  is  it  money  ?"  demanded 
Toole. 

"  Oh  !  no — it's — 'tis  a  dreadful — that  is,  there  is  money 
in  it— but  oh  !  dear  Doctor  Toole,  there's  a  frightful  woruan, 
and  I  don't  know  what  to  do  ;  and  I  sometimes  thought  you 
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might  \>e  able  to  help  me — you're  so  cleyer^-and  I  was  go* 
ing  td  tell  you,  but  I  was  ashamed — there  now,  it's  out,*' 
and  she  blubbered  aloud. 

«  Wheals  out  V*  said  Toole,  irritated.  "  I  can't  stop  here 
ail  day,  you  know  ;  and  if  you'd  rather  I'd  go,  say  so." 

**  Oh  po,  but  the  Major,  nor  Maggy  does  not  know  a  word 
about  it ;  and  so,  for  your  life,  don't  tell  them  ;  and — and — 
here  it  is." 

And  from  Iftr  pocket  she  produced  a  number  of  the  Free^ 
mcm's  Jottmal,  five  or  six  weeks  old,  and  a  great  deal  soiled. 

**  Bead  it,  read^  it.  Doctor  dear,  and  you'll  see." 

''  Read  all  this !  thank  you,  ma'am ;  I  read  it  a  month 
ago,"  said  the  Doctor  gruffly. 

"  Oh  !  no— this-— only  there— yon  see— Ae/ie,"  and  she 
indicated  a  particular  advertisement,  which  we  here  reprint 
for  the  reader's  instruction ;  ^and  thus  it  ran — 

II  If  ARY  MATGHWELL'S  mosthnmbl^  Respects  attemd  the  Nobil- 
ilL  itj  and  Gentry.  She  has  the  Honor  to  acquaint  them  that 
she  transacts  all  Business  relative  to  Courtship  and  Marriage,  with 
the  utmost  Dispatch  and  Panctualitj.  She  has,  at  considerable  £x- 
I)ense,  procured  a  complete  List  of  all  the  unmarried  Persons  of  both 
Sexes  in  this  Kingdom,  with  an  exact  Account  of  their  Characters, 
Fortunes,  Ages,  and  Persons,  An^Lady  or  Gentleman,  by  sending  a 
Description  of  the  Husband  or  Wife  they  would  chuse,  shall  be  in- 
formed where  such  a  One  is  to  be  had,  and  put  in  a  Method  for  ob- 
taining him,  or  her,  in  the  sx>eediest  Manner,  and  at  the  smallest  Ex- 
pense. Mrs.  Matchwell's  Charges  being  always  proportioned  to  the 
'Fortunes  of  the  Parties,  and  not  to  be  paid  till  the  Marriage  tsi^en 
Place.  She  hopes  the  Honor  and  Secrecy  she  will  observe  in  her 
Dealings,  will  encourage  an  unfortunate  Woman,  wbe  hath  experi- 
enced Ihe  greatest  Vicissitudes  of  Life,  as  will  be  seen  in  her  Memoirs, 
which  are  shortly  to  be  published  under  the  Title  of  'Fortune's 
FootbalL'  All  Letters  directed  to  M.  M.,  and  sent  Post  paid  to  the 
Office  where  this  Paper  Is  published,  shall  be  answered  with  Care.*' 

*•  Yes,  yes,  I  remember  that — a  cheating  gipsy — ^why,  it's 
going  on  still — ^I  saw  it  again  yesterday,  I  think — a  lying 
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jade  ! — and  tliis  is  ibe  rogue  that  troubles  yon  ?*'  said  Toole 
with  his  fioger  on  the  paragraph »  as  the  paper  lay  oil  the 
table. 

"  Give  it  to  me,  Doctor,  dear.  I  would  not  have  them 
see  it  for  the  world — ^and — ^and — oh!  Doctor — sure  you 
wouldn't  tell  ?'» 

"  Augh,  bother^— didn't  I  swear  my  soul,  ma*am  ;  and  do 
you  think  Tm  going  to  commit  a  perjury  about  '.Mary 
Matchweir— phiat !" 

Well,  with  much  ado,  and  a  great  circumbendibus,  and 
floods  of  tears,  and  all  sorts  of  deprecations  and  confusions, 
out  came  the  murder  at  last. 

Poor  Mrs.  Mack  had  a  duty  to  perform  by  her  daughter. 
Her  brother  was  the  best  man  in  the  world  ;  ^t  /v^t  with 
«'  them  shockin'  forfitures"  in  her  father %'Jatse,  (a  Jacobite 
grand-uncle  had  forfeited  a  couple  of  town-lands,  value  «£37 
per  annum,  in  King  William's  time,  and  to  that  event,  in 
general  terms,  she  loved  to  refer  the  ruin  of  her  family), 
and  some  youthful  extravagances,  his  .  income,  joined  to 
her's,  could  not  keep  the  deaf  child  in  that  fashion  and  ap- 
pearance her  mother  had  enjoyed  before  her,  and  people 
without  pedigree  or  solid  pretension  of  auy.  sort,  looked 
down  upon  her,  just  because  they  had  money,  and  denied 
her  the  position  which  was  hers  of  right,  and  so  seeing  no 
other  way  of  doing  the  poor  child  justice,  she  applied  to 
"  M.  M  " 

"  To  find  a  husband  for  Mag,  eh  ?"  said  Toole. 

"  No,  no.  jjh.  Dr.  Toole,  'twas — ^twas  for  rm^'^  sobbed 
poor  Mrs.  Mack.  Toole  stared  for  a  moment,  and  had  to 
turn  quickly  about,  and  admire  some  shell-work  un  t,  glass 
box  over  the  chimney-piece  very  closely,  and  I  think  his 
stout  short  back  was  shaking  tremulously  as  he  did  so  ;  and, 
when  he  turned  round  again,  though  his  face  was  extraor- 
dinarily grave,  it  was  a  good  deal  redder  than  usual. 
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"  Well,  my  dear  madam,  and  whereas  the  great  harm  in 
that,  when  all's  done  ?'*  said  Toole.  j 

**  Oh,  Doetor,  I  had  the  unpardonable  i^^iaA^ness,  whatever 
come  over  me,  to  wriie  her  two  letters  on  the  subject,  and 
she^lI  print  them^  and  ezpod^^  me,  unless,"^ — here  she  rolled 
herself  about  in  an  agonj  of  tears,  and  b.uried  her  fat  face 
in  the  back  of  the  chair. 

"  Unless  you  give  her  money,  I  suppose,"  said  Toolc; 
"  There's  what  invariably  comes  of  confidential  eommnnioa- 
tions  with  female  enchanters  and  •  gipsies  !  And  what  do 
you  propose  to  do  ?" 

"  I  don't  know — what  can  I  do  ?  She  got  the  ^€5  I  bor- 
rowed from  my  brother,  and  he  can't  lend  me  more  ;  and  I 
can't  tell  bim  what  I  done  with  that ;  and  she  has  £3  10s.  I 
- — I  raised  on  my  best  fan,  and  the  elegant  soiolainet,  yon 
know  ;"  and  his  poor  patient  tarned  up  her  eyes  imploringly 
to  his  face,  and  her  good-natured  old  features  were  qaivev^ 
ing  all  over  with  tribulation. 

"  And  Mag  knows  nothing  of  all  this  ?"  said  Toole. 

"  Oh,  not  for  the  wide  -world,"  whispered  the  matron,  in 
great  ^arm.     "  Whisht !  is  that  her  coming  ?" 

"  No  ;  there  she  is~across  the  street  talking  to  Mrs.  Nut- 
ter. Liston  to  me  :  I'll  manage  that  lady,  Mrs.  Mary — 
what's  her  name  1 — Matchwell.  I  take  her  in  hands,  and — 
whisper  now." 

So  Toole  entered  into  details,  and  completed  an  officious 
little  conspiracy ;  and  the  upshot  of  it  was  that  Mrs.  Mack, 
whenever  M.  M.  fixed  a  day  for.  her  next  extortionate  visit, 
was  to  apprize  the  Doctor,  who  was  to  keep  in  the  way ; 
and,  when  she  arrived,  the  good  lady  was  just  to  send  across 
to  him  for  some  "  peppermint  drops,"  upon  which  hint 
Toole  himself  would  come  slily  over,  and  place  himself  be- 
hind the  arras  in  the  bedroom,  whither,  for  greater  seclu- 
sion and  secrecy,  -she  was  to  conduct  the  redoubted  Mary 
Matchwell,  who  was  thus  to  be  overheard,  and  taken  by  die 
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eleyer  Doetor  flagratUAdeUao  ;  and  dien  and  there  fright- 
eDcd  not  only  into  a  surrender  of  the  documents,  bj^t  of  the 
monej  she  Jiad  already  extracted,  and  compelled  to  sign 
such  a  confession  of  her  gnilt  as  would  effectoallj  turn  the 
tables,  and  place  her  at  the  mercj  <^  the  once  more  happjF 
Maenamara.  « 

The  Doctor  was  so  confident,  and  the  scheme,  to  the  san- 
guine Celtic  imagination  of  the  worthy  matron,  appeared 
so  facile  of  execution  and  infallible  of  success,  that  I  belieye 
she  would  at  that  moment  hare  embraced,  and  eyen  kissed, 
little  Toole,  in  the  exuberance  of  her  gratitude,  had  tha^ 
learned  phyncian  cared  for  such  fooleries.  He  shook  her 
cordially  by  the  hand,  at  his  departure,  patting  her  encour- 
agingly at  the  same  time,  on  her  fat  shoulders,  and  with  a 
sly  grim  and  a  wink,  and  a  wag  of  his  head — offering  to 
^  lay  fifty,"  that  between  them  "  they'd  be  too  hard  for  the 
witch." 


OHAPTEB  XXX. 

BEING   A   SHORT   HISTORY   OF  THE   GREAT  BATTLE   OF  BEL- 
MONT, THAT  LASTED  FOR  SO  MANY  DAYS,  WHEREIN  THE 
BELLIGERENTS    6H0WKD  SO  MUCH  CONSTANCY  AND 
VALOR,  AND  SOMETIMES  ONE  SIDE  AND  SOME- 
TIMES t'other  was  YICTORIOUS. 

So  jolly  old  General  Chattes worth  was  away  to  Scarbo- 
rough, and  matters  went  by  no  means  pleasantly  at  Belmont ; 
for  there  was  strife  between  the  ladies.  Dangerfield — cun- 
ning fellow — went  ifirst  to  Aunt  Becky  with  his  proposal; 
and  Aunt  Becky  liked  it — determined  it  should  prosper, 
and  took  up  and  conducted  the  case  with  all  her  intimidat- 
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in^  energy  and  ferocity.  But  Gertrude's  character  Lad  be- 
gun to  show  itself  of  late  in  new-  and  marvellous  lights,  and 
she  fought  her  aunt  with  cool,  but  invincible  courage  ;  and 
why  should  she  marry,  and  above  all,  why  marry  tJiat  horrid^ 
grim  old  gentleman,  Mr.  Dangerfield.  No,  she  had  money 
enou^  of  her  own  to  walk  through  life  in  maiden  medita- 
tion, fancy  free,  without  being  beholden  to  anybody  for  a 
sixpence*.  Why,  Aunt  Rebecca  herself  had  never  married^ 
and  was  she  not  all  the  happier  of  her  freedom  ?  Aunt  E.e- 
becea  tried  before  the  General  went  away,  to  inflame  and 
stir  him  up  upon  the  subject.  But  he  had  no  capacity  for 
coercion.  She  almost  regretted  she  had  made  him  so  very 
docile.  He  would  leave  the  matter  altogether  to  his 
daughter.  So  Aunt  Rebecca^  as  usual,  took,  as  we  have 
said,  the  carriage  of  the  proceedings. 

Since  the  grand  eclaircissement  had  taken  place  between 
Mervyn  and  Gertrude  Chattesworth,  they  met  with  as  slight 
and  formal  recognition  as  was  possible,  consistently  with 
courtesy.  Puddock  had  now  little  to  trouble  him  upon  a 
topic  which  had  once  cost  him  some  uneasiness,  and  Mervyn 
acc^uiesced  serenely  in  the  existing  state  of  things,  and 
seemed  disposed  to  be  "  sweet  upon"  pretty  Lilias  Wal- 
singliam,  if  that  young  lady  had  allowed  it :  but  her  father 
had  dropped  hints  about  his  history  and  belongings  which 
surrounded  him  in  her  eyes  with  a  sort  of  chill  and  super* 
natural  halo.  Something  of  the  same  unpleasant  influence^ 
too,  or  was  it  fancy,  she  thought  his  approach  seemed  now 
to  exercise  upon  Gertrude  also,  and  that  she,  too,  was 
unacountably  chilled  and  darkened  by  his  handsome,  but 
ill-omened  presence. 

Aunt  Becky  was  not  a  woman  to  bo  soon  tired,  or  ever 
daunted.  The  young  lady's,  resistance  put  her  upon  her 
mettle,  and  she  was  all  the  more  determined,  that  she  sus- 
pected her  niece  had  some  secret  motive  for  rejecting  a 
partner  in  some  respects  so  desirable. 
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Sometimes,  it  is  true,  Gertrude's  rosistanoe  flagged ;  but 
this  was  only  the  temporary  acquiescence  of  fifttigae,  and  the 
battle  was  renewed  with  the  old  spirit  on  the  next  occasion, 
and  was  all  to  be  fought  over  again.  At  breakfast  there 
was  generally,  as  I  may  say,  an  afiair  of  picquets,  and  through 
the  day  a  dropping  fire,  sometimes  rising  to  a  skirmish  ;  but 
the  social  meid  of  supper  was  generally  the  period  when, 
for  the  most  part,  these  desultory  hostilities  blazed  up  into 
a  general  action.  The  fortune  of  war  as  usual  shifted. 
Sometimes  Oertrude  left  the  parlor,  and  effected  a  retreat  to 
her  bed-room.  Sometimes  it  was  Aunt  Rebecca's  turn  to 
slam  the  door,  and  leave  the  field  to  her  adversary.  Some- 
times, indeed,  Aunt  Becky  thought  she  had  actually  finished 
the  exhausting  campaign,  when  her  artillery  flamed  and 
thundered  over  the  prostrate  enemy  for  a  full  half  hour  un- 
answered; hilt  when,  at  the  close  of  the  cannonade,  she 
marched  up,  to  occupy  the  position  and  fortify  her  victory, 
she  found,  much  to  her  mortification;  that  the  foe  had  only, 
as  it  were,  lain  down  to  let  her  shrapnels  and  canister  fly 
over,  and  the  advance  was  arrested  with  the  old  volley  and 
hurrah.  And  there  they  were — not  an  inch  gained — pep- 
pering away  at  one  another  as  briskly  as  ever,  with  the 
work  to  begin  all  over.i^in. 

**  You  think  I  have  neither  eyes  nor  understanding  ;  but 
I  can  see,  young  lady,  as  well  as  another  ;  ay,  madam,  I've 
eyes,  and  some  experience  too,  and  'tis  nciy  simple  duty  to  my 
brother,  and  to  the  name  I  bear,  to  prevent,  if  my  influence 
or  authority  can  do  it,  the  commission  of  a  folly  which,  I 
can't  but  suspect,  may  possibly  be  meditated,  and  which, 
even  you,  niece,  would  live  very  quickly  to  repent." 

Gertrude  did  not  answer  ;  she  only  looked  a  little  doubt- 
fully at  her  aunt,  with  a  gaze  of  deep,  uneasy  inquiry.  That 
sort  of  insinuation  seemed  to  disconcert  her.  But  she  did 
not  challenge  her  aunt  to  define  her  meaning  ;  and  the  attack 
was  soon  renewed  at  another  point.  • 
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WJjcn  Gertrude  walked  down  to  the  town,  to  the  King's 
House,  or  even  to  see  Lily,  at  this  siJe  of  the  bridge,  Dom- 
inick,  the  footman,  was  ordered  to  trudge  after  her — a  sort 
of  state  she  had  never  used  in  her  little  neighborly  rambles 
— and  Gertrude  knew  that  her  aunt  catechised  that  confiden- 
tial retainer  daily.  Under  this  sort  of  management,  the 
haughty  girl  winced  and  fretted,  and  finally  sulked,  grew 
taciturn  and  sarcastic,  and  shut  herself  up  altogether  within 
the  precincts  of  Belmont. 


CHAPTER  XXXI. 

NABBATING    HOW     LIEUTENANT     PUDDOCK     AND     CAPTAIN 

I>XV£KKrX  BfiEWED  A  BOWL  OF  PUNCH,  AND  HOW 

THEY  SANG  AND  DISCOUKSED  TOGETUKB. 

Ahong  other  persons  unexpectedly  disturbed  just  now 
was  our  friend  Captain  Devereux.  Little  Puddook  walked 
to  his  lodgings  with  him  from  the  club,  where  he  had  just 
given  a  thplendid  rethitation  from  Shakspeare,  and  was,  as- 
nsual  after  such  efforts,  in  a  high  state  of  excitement,  and 
lectured  his  companion,  for  whom,  by-the-by,  he  cherished  a 
boyish  admiration,  heightened  very  considerably  by  his  not 
quite  understanding  him,  upon  the  extraordinary  dramatic 
capabilities  and  versatilities  of  Shakspeare's  plays,  which,  he 
gaid,  were  not  half  comprehended. 

"It  wath  only  on  Tuethday — the  nighf^  you  know,  I  flred 
the  pithtol  at  the  robberp,  near  the  dog-house,  through  the 
conch-window,  returning  all  alone  from  Smock-alley  Theatre. 
I  was  thinking,  upon  my  honor,  if  I  had  your  parts,  my  dear 
Devereux,  and  could  write  as  I  know  you  oan,  I'd   make  a 
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Tariatioii  upon  erery  pLij  of  Slimkilipeare,  that  should  be 
strictly  moulded  upon  it,  and  yet  in  no  respect  recog- 
nisable." 

"^Ay,  like  those  Irish  airs  that  will  prodaee  tears  or 
laaghter,  as  they  are  played  slow  or  quick  ;  or  minced  veal, 
my  dear  Puddock.  which  the  cook  can  dress  either  savjry 
or  sweet  at  pleasure  ;  or  Annt  Kebecca,  that  produces  such 
different  emotions  in  her  different  moods,  and  according  to 
our  different  ways  of  handling  her,  is  scarce  recognisable  in 
some  of  them,  though  still  the  same  Aunt  Becky,"  answered 
Devereux,  knocking  at  Irons'  door. 

"  No,  but  seriously,  by  sometime th  changing  an  old  per- 
thon  to  a  young,  sometimeth  a  comical  to  a  melancholy,  or 
the  reyerthc,  sometimeth  a  male  for  a  female,  or  a  female 
for  a  male — I  assure  you,  you  can  so  entirely  dithguithe  the 
piece,  and  yet  produthe  situationth  so  new  and  thurprith- 
ing-"  -     . 

'*  I  see,  by  all  the  gods  at  once,  'tis  an  immortal  idea ! 
Let's  take  Othello — I'll  set  about  it  to  morrow — to  night,  by 
Jove  I  A  gay  young  Venetian  nobleman,  of  singular  beauty 
charmed  by  her  tales  of  '  anthropophagites  and  nieo  whose 
heads  do  grow  beneath  their  shoulders,'  is  seduced  from  his 
•father's  house,  and  married  by  a  middle-aged,  somewhat 
hard  featured  black  woman,  Juno,  or  Dido,  who  takes  him 
away — ^not  to  Cyprus — we  must  be  original,  but  we^U  sup* 
pose,  to  the  island  of  Strom  bolt— and  you  can  have  an 
eruption  firing  away  during  the  last  act.  There  Dido  grows 
jealous  of  our  hero,  though  he*8  as  innocent  as  Joseph  ;  and 
while  his  valet  is  putting  him  to  bed  he'll  talk  to  him  and 
prattle  some  plaintive  tittle  tale  how  his  father  had  a  man 
called  Barbarus.  And  then  all  beiog  prepared,  and  his 
bed-room  candle  put  out,  Dido  enters,  looking  unusually 
grim,  and  smothers  him  with  a  pillow  in  spite   of  his  cries 

and  affecting  entreaties,  and By  Jupiter  !  here's  a  lette' 

from  Bath,  too." 
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'  He  Had  ligHted  the  candles,  and  the  letter  with  its  great 
red  eye  of  a  zeal,  lying  upon  the.  table,  transfixed  his  wand- 
ering glance,  and  smote  somehow  to  his  heart  with  an  in- 
definite suspense  and  misgiving. 

"  With  your  permission,  my  dear  Puddook  ?"  said  Der- 
ereui^,  before  breaking  the  seal ;  for  in  those  days  they  grew 
ceremonious  th^  moment  a  point  of  etiquette  turned  up. 
Paddock  gave  him  leave,  and  he  read  the  letter. 

"  From  my  aunt,"  he  said,  throwing  it  down  again  with  a 
discontented  air  ;  and  then  he  rc:id  it  once  more,  and  thought 
for  a  while,  and  put  it  into  his  pocket.  "  The  countess  says 
I  must  ^p,  Piiddock.  She  has  got  my  leave  from  the  Gen- 
eral ;  and  hang  it — there's  no  help  for  it — I  can't  vex  her, 
you  know.  Indeed,  Puddock  I  wovJd  not  vex  her.  Poor 
old  aunt — she  has  been  mighty  kind  to  me — no  one  knows 
how  kind.     So  I  leave  to-morrow." 

•*  Not  to  stay  aw%y  !'*  exelaiuaed  Paddock,  much  concerned. 

"  I  don't  know,  dear  Puddock.  I  know  no  more  than  the 
man  in  the  moon  what  bet  plans  are.  Lewis,  you  know,  is 
ordered  by  the  doctors  to  Malaga  ;  and  Loftus — ^honest  dog 
— I  managed  that  little  trifie  for  him— goes  with  him  ;  and 
the  poor  old  lady,  I  suppose,  is  in  the  vapors,  and  wants  me 
»-and  that's  all.  And,  Paddock,  we  must  drink  a  bowl  of 
punch  together — ^yott  and  I — ^or  something — anything — what 
you  please." 

And  so  they  sat  some  time  longer,  and  grew  very  merry 
and  friendly,  and  a  little  bit  pathetic  in  their  several  ways. 
And  Puddock  divulged  his  secret  but  noble  flame  for  Ger- 
trude Chattesworth,  and  Devereax  sang  a  song  or  two,  defy- 
ing fortune,  in  his  sweet,  sad  tenor;  and  the  nymph  who 
who  skipt  up  and  down  stairs  with  the  kettle  grew  sleepy  at 
last ;  and  Mrs.  Irons  rebelled  in  her  bed,  and  refused  per- 
emptorily to  get  np  again,  to  furnish  the  musical  topers  with 
rum  and  lemons,  and  Puddock,  having  studied  his  watch — 
with  a  slight  hiccough  and  supernatural  solemnity  for  about 
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five  minates,  satisfied  himself  it  wu  neariy  one  o'clock,  and 
took  an  affectiDg,  thoagh  soldierlike  leave  of  Lis  comrade, 
whj,  however,  lent  him  his  arm  down  stairs,  which  were 
rather  steep  ;  and  having  with  difficulty  dissuaded  him  from 
walking  into  the  clock,  the  door  of  which  wtis  ajar,  thought  it 
his  duty  to  see  the  gallant  little  Lieutenant  home '  to  his 
lodgings ,  and  so  in  the  momiug  good  little  Puddock's  head 
ached.  He  had  gone  to  bed  with  his  waistcoat  and  leggings 
on — and  his  watch  was  missing  and  despaired  of  till  discov- 
ered, together  with  a  lemon,  in  the  pocket  of  his  surtout, 
hanging  against  the  wall ;  and  a  variety  of  other  strange 
arrangements  were  discoverable,  with  noi  one  of  which  could 
Fuddock  connect  himself. 


CHAPTER  XXXH 

IN  WHICH  CAPTAITS'  DETERETIx's  FIDDLE  PLAYS    A   PREXUDB 
TO  ''  OVER  THE  HILLS  AND  FAB  AWAT.^ 

There  was  some  little  undefiDable  coolness,  between  old 
General  Chattesworih  and  Dcvereux,-  He  admired  the 
young  fellow,  and  he  liked  good  blood  in  his  corpSj^  but 
pomchow  he  was  glad  when  he  thought  he  was  likely  to- go. 
When  old  Bligh,  of  the  Magazine,  commended  the  handsome 
young  dog's  good  looks,  the  General  would  grow  grave  all  at 
once,  and  sniff  once  or  twice,  and  say,  ''  Yes.  a  good-looking 
fellow  certainly,  and  might  make  a  good  officer,  a  mighty 
good  officer,  but  he's  wild,  a  troublesome  dog."  And,  low- 
ering his  voice,  "  I  tell  you  what,  Colonel,  as  long  as  a  young 
buck  sticks  to  his  claret,  it  is  all  fair ;  but  hang  it,  you  see 
I'm  afraid  he  likes  other  things,  and  he  won't  wait  till  after 
dinnor-itthifl  between  ourselves,  you  knoijir.    'Tis  not  a  button 
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to  me,  by  Jupiter,  what  he  does  or  drinks,  off  doty  ;  but 
bang  it,  I'm  afraid  someday  he'll  break  out;  and  once  or 
twice,  in  a  friendly  way,  you  know,  I've  had  to  speak  with 
him,~and,  to  say  truth,  I'd  rather  he  served  under  any  one 
else.  He's  a  fine  young  fellow,  'tis  a  pity  there  should  Via 
anything  wrong,  and  it  would  half  break  my  heart  to  have  to 
take  a  public  course  with  him  ;  not,  you  know,  that  it  has 
ever  come  to  any  thing  like  that — but — but  I've  heard  things 
' — and — and  he  must  pull  up,  or  he'll  not  do  for  the  service." 
Bo,  though  'the  thing  did  not  anount  to  a  scandal,  there  was 
a  formality  between  Devereux  and  his  commanding  officer 
who  thought  he  saw  bad  habits  growing  apace,  and  appre- 
hended that  ere  long  disagr'Soable  relations  might  arise 
between  them. 

Lord  Atbenry  had  been  no  friend  to  Devereux  in  his 
nonage,  and  his  good-natured  countess,  to  i^ake  amends,  had 
always  done  her  utmost  to  spoil  him,  and  given  him  a  great 
deal  more  of  his  dwn  way,  as  well  as  of  plum-cake,  and 
Jamaica  preserves,  and  afterwards  a  great  deal  more  money, 
than  was  altogether  good  for  him.  Like  many  a  worse 
person,  she  was  a  little  bit  capricious,  and  a  good  deal  sel- 
fish ;  but  the  young  fellow  was  handsome.  -She  was  proud 
of  his  singularly  good  looks,  and  his  wickedness  interested 
her,  and  she  gave  him  more  money  than  to  all  the  best 
public  charities  to  which  she  contributed  put  together, 
Devereux,. indeed,  being  a  fast  man,  with  such  acres  as  he 
inherited,  which  certainly  did  not  reach  a  thousand,  mort- 
gaged pretty  smartly,  and  with  as  much  personal  debt  beside, 
of  the  fashionable  and  refined  sort,  as  became  a  young  buck 
of  bright  though  doubtful  expectations — and  if  the  truth 
must  be  owned,  sometimes  pretty  nearly  pushed  into  a  corner 
— ^was  beholden,  not  only  for  his  fun,  but  occasionally  for 
his  daily  bread  and  even  his  liberty,  to  those  benevolent 
doles. 

He  did  not  like  her  peremptory  summons ;  but  he  could 
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not  afford  to  quarrel  with  his  bread  and  butter,  sor  to  kill 
by  nndntiful  behavior  the  fair,  plump  bird,   whose  goldeu 
eggs  were  so  very  convenient.     I  don't  know  whether  there 
may  not  have  been  some  slight  signs  in  the  hand-writing— « 
in  a  phrase,  perhaps,  or  in  the  structure  of  the  composition, 
which  a  clever  analysis  might  have  detected,  and  which  only 
reached  him  vaguely,  with  a  foreboding  that  he  was  not  to 
see  Cbapelizod  again  so  soon  as  usual  when  this  trip  was 
made.     And,  in  truth,  his  aunt  had  plans.     She   designed 
his  retirement  from  the  Bbyal  Irish  Artillery,   and   h«nd  ne- 
gociatcd  an  immediate  berth  for  bim  on   the   staff  of.  the 
Commander  of  the  Forces,   and  a  prospective   one  in  the 
household  of  Lord  Townshend ;  she  had  another  arrangement 
"  on  the  anvil"    for  a  seat  in  Parliament,  which    she   would 
accomplis]),    if  that   were   possible  ;    and   finally,   a  wife. 
In,  fact  her  ladyship  had  CDCOuntered  old  General   Chattes- 
worth  at  ScarborougU  only  the  autumn  before,  and  they  had 
had,  in  that  gay  resort,  a  good  deal  of  sexipus   talk,  between 
th6ir  cards  and  other  recreations,  the  result  of  which  was, 
that  she  began  to  think,  with  the  good  General,    that   Deve- 
reiix   would   be  better   where   one   unlucky   misadventure 
would  not  sully  his  reputation  for  life.     Besides,  she  thought 
Chapelizod   was   not  safe   ground   for  a  young   fellow   so 
eccentric,  perverse,  and  impetuous,  where  pretty  faces  were 
.  pi  en  tier  than  good   fortunes,  and  at  every  tinkling  harp- 
sichord  there  smiled  a  possible  mesalliance.     In  the  town  of 
Chapelizod  itself,  indeed,  the  young  gentleman  did  not  stand 
quite  so  high  in  estimation  as  with  his   aunt,    who  thought 
nothing  was  good  or  high  enough  for  her  handsome  nephew, 
with  his  good  blood  and  his  fine  possibilities.     The   village 
folk,  however,  knew  that  he  was  confoundedly  dipped  ;    that 
he  was  sometimes  alarmingly  pestered  by  duns,  and  had  got 
eo  accustomed  to  hear  that  &is  uncle«  the  Earl,  was  in  his 
last   sickness,  and  his  cousin,   the  next  heir,  dead,  when 
'another  week  disclosed  that  neither  one  nor  t}ie  other  was  a 
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bit  worse  than  usual,  that  they  began  to  think  that  Dere- 
reur  s  turn  might  very  possibly  never  come  at  all.  Besides, 
the  .townspeople  had  high  notions  of  Bome  of  their  belles,  and 
not  without  reason.  There  was  Miss  Gertrude  Chattcsworth, 
for  instance,  with  more  than  fourteen  thousand  pounds  to 
her  fortune^  and  Lilias  Walsingham,  who  would  inherit  her 
mother's  money,  and  the  good  rector's  estate  of  twelve 
hundred  a-year  beside,  and  both  with  good  blood  in  their 
veins,  and  beautiful  princesses  too.  However,  in  those  days 
there  was  more  parental  despotism  than  now.  The  old 
people  kept  their  worldly  wisdom  to  themselves,  and  did  not 
take  the  young  into  a  scheming  partnership  ;  and  youth  and 
beanty,  I  think,  were  more  romantic,  and  a  great  deal  less 
venal. 

Such  being  the  old  countess's  programme — a  plan,  accord- 
ing to  her  lights,  grand  and  generous,  she  might  have  daw- 
dle^L  over  it,  for  a  good  while,  for  she  did  not  love  trouble. 
It  was  now  new  ;  the  airy  oas'tle  had  been  some'  years  built, 
and  noWr  in  an  unwonted  hurry,  she  wished  to  introduce  the 
tenant  to  th^wcD-aired  edifice,  and  put  him  in  actual  pos- 
session. For  a  queer  little  attack  in  her  head,  which  she 
called  a  fainting  fit,  and  to  which  nobody  dared  afterwards 
to  make  allusion,  and  which  she  had  bullied  herself  and 
everybody  about  her  into  forgetting,  had,  nevertheless, 
frightened  her  confoundedly.  Aud  when  her  helpless  panic 
and  hysterics  were  over,  she  silently  resolved,  if  the  thing 
were  done,  then  'twere  well  'twere  done  quickly 
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Miss  Wardle's  letter  in  her  hand,  full,  of  conrsse,  of  shock- 
ing anecdotes  about  lunatics,  and  the  sufferings  of  Fleet 
prisoners,  and  all  ^e  statistics,  and  inquiries,  and  dry  little 
commissions,  with  which  that  worthy  lady's  correspondence 
abounded.  Is  was  open  in  her  hand,  and  rustled  sharp  and 
stiffly  in  the  air,  but  it  was  not  inyiting  just  then.  From 
that  point  it  was. always  a  pretty  look  down  or  up  the  liver ; 
and  her  eyes  followed  with  the  flow  of  its  waters  towards 
Inchicore.  And  just  at  that  moment  she  heard  a  sweet 
tenor,  with  a  gaiety  somehow  pathetio,  sing  not  far  away  the 
words  she  remembered — 

**  And  she  smiled  upon  the  stream^ 
Like  one  that  smiles  at  folly, 
A  dreamer  on  a  dream," 

Devcreux  was  coming — ^it  was  his  playful  salutation.  Her 
large  eyes  dropped  to  the  ground  with  the  matchless  blush 
of  youth.  She  was  strangely  glad*  but  vexed  at  having 
changed  color ;  but  when  he  came  up  with  her^  in  the  deep 
shadow  thrown  by  the  old  pier,  with  its  thick  festooncrics, 
he  could  not  tell,  he  only  knew  she  looked  beautiful. 

••  My  dreams  take  win^,  but  my  follies  will  not  leave  me. 
And  you  have  been  ill,  Miss  Lilias  ?'* 

**  Oh,  nothing ;  only  a  little  cold." 

"And  I  am  going — ^I  only  knew  last  night — really  going 
away."  He  paused  ;  but  the  young  lady  did  not  feel  called 
upon  to  say  anything,  and  only  allowed  him  toga  on.  "  And 
I've  a  great  mind,  now  that  I'm  departing  this  little  world  ;" 
•  and  he  glanced,  it  seemed  to  her,  regretfully  towards  the 
village  ;  "  to  put  you  down.  Miss-  Lily,  if  you  will  allow  it, 
in  my  codicil  for  a  legacy" — 

She  laughed  a  pleasant  little  careless  laugh. 

"  Then,  I  -suppose,  if  you  were  not  to  see  me  for  some 
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"  About  half  an  hour  ago,"  Mts.  Stnrk  thought :  and  so, 
with  a  word  or  two  more,  and  a  kissing  of  Lands,  the  good 
lady  turned,  with  her  brood,  up  the  Park  lane,  and  Lily 
walked  on  to  pay  her  visit  to  Mrs.  Colonel  Stafford,  feeling 
ail  the  way  a  strange  pang  of  anger  and  disappointment. 

"  To  think  of  bis  going  away  without  taking  leave  of  mj 
father!" 

And  when  she  reached  the  hall-door  of  Uie  King's  House, 
for  a  moment  she  forgot  what  she  had  come  for,  and  was 
relieved  to  find  that  good  Mrs.  Stafford  was  in  town. 

There  was  then,  I  don't  know  whether  there  is  not  now, 
a  little  path  leading  by  the  river  bank  from  Chapelizod  to 
Island-bridge,  jtist  nn  Itngler's  foot-pa£h,  devious  andH^roken, 
but  withal  very  sweet  and  pretty.  Leaving  the  King's 
House,  she  took  this  way  home,  and  as  she  walked  down  to 
the  river  bank,  the  mortified  girl  looked  down  upon^e  grass 
•close  by  her  feet,  and  whispered  to  the  daisies  as  she  went 
along—*'  No,  there's  no  more  kindness  nor  friendliness  left 
in  the  world ;  the  people  v^e  all  cold  creatures  now,  and 
hypocrites  ;  aad.I'm  glad  he's  gone." 

She  paused  at  the  stile  which  went,  over  the  hedge  just 
beside  an  old  fluted  pier^  with  a  grass-^own  urn  at  top,  and 
overgrown  with  a  climbing  rose-tree,  just  such  a  study  as  a 
young  lady  might  put  in  her  album ;  and  then  she  recol- 
lected the  long  letter  from  old  Miss  Wardle  that  Aunt  Becky 
had  sent  her  to  read^  with  a  request,  which  from  that  quar- 
ter was  a  command,  that  she  should  return  it  by  six  o'clock, 
for  Aunt  Beckyj  even  in  matters  indifferent,  liked  to  name 
hours,  and  nail  people  sharp  and  hard  to  futile  appointments 
and  barren  punctualities. 

She  paused  at  the  stile  ;  she.  liked  the  old  pier  ;  its  part- 
ner next  the  river  was  in  fragments,  and  the  ruin  and  the 
survivor  had  both  been  clothed  by  good  Mrs.  Stafford — who 
drew  a  little,  and  cultivated  the  picturesque — with  the  roses 
I  have  mentioned,  besides  woodbine  and  ivy.  She  had  old 
8* 
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Miss  Wardle's  letter  in  lier  hand,  full,  of  course,  of  bIiocI:- 
ing  anecdotes  about  lunatics,  and  the  sufferings  of  Fleet 
prisoners,  and  all  flie  statistics,  and  inquiries,  and  dry  little 
commissions,  with  which  that  worthy  lady's  correspondence 
abounded.  Is  was  open  in  her  hand,  and  rustled  sharp  and 
stiffly  in  the  air,  but  it  was  not  inviting  just  then.  From 
that  point  it  was. always  a  pretty  look  down  or  up  the  river  ; 
and  her  eyes  followed  with  the  flow  of  its  waters  towards 
Inchicore.  And  just  at  that  moment  she  heard  a  sweet 
tenor,  with  a  gaiety  somehow  pathetio,  sing  not  far  away  the 
words  she  remembered — 

"  And  she  smiled  upon  the  streamj 
Like  one  that  smiles  at  folly, 
A  dreamer  on  a  dream," 

Devcreux  was  coming — ^it  was  his  playful  salutation.  Her 
large  eyes  dropped  to  the  ground  with  the  matchless  blush 
of  youth.  She  was  strangely  glad*  but  vexed  at  having 
changed  color ;  but  when  he  came  up  with  her^  in  the  deep 
shadow  thrown  by  the  old  pier,  with  its  thick  festooneries, 
he  could  not  tell,  he  only  knew  she  looked  beautiful. 

••  My  dreams  take  win^,  but  my  follies  will  not  leave  me. 
And  you  have  been  ill,  Miss  Lilias  ?'* 

**  Oh,  nothing  ;  only  a  little  cold." 

"And  I  am  going — I  only  knew  last  night — really  going 
away."  Ho  paused  ;  but  the  young  lady  did  not  feel  called 
upon  to  say  anything,  and  only  allowed  him  toga  on.  **  And 
I've  a  great  mind,  now  that  I'm  departing  this  little  world  ;" 
and  he  glanced,  it  seemed  to  her,  regretfully  towards  the 
village  ;  "  to  put  you  down.  Miss-  Lily,  if  you  will  allow  it, 
in  my  codicil  for  a  legacy" — 

She  laughed  a  pleasant  little  careless  laugh. 

"  Then,  I  -suppose,  if  you  were  not  to  see  me  for  some 
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time,  or  maybe  for  eyer,  (lie  village  folks  won't  break  Uieir 
hearts  after  Diek  Devereux." 

And  the  Gipsy  Captain  smiled,  and  hfs  eyes  threw  a  soft 
violet  shadow  down  upon  her ;  and  there  was  that  in  his 
tone  whioh  for  a  moment  touched  her  with  a  strange  re- 
proach, like  a  bar  of  sweet  musio. 

'*  Break  our  hearts  ?  Not  all,  perhaps  ;  bat  of  coarse  T 
'^ *the  parson's  daughter — I  should,  and  old  Moore,  the  bar- 
ber, and  Pat  Moran,  the  hackney  coachman,  and  Mrs.  Irons, 
your  fat  landlady,  you've  been  so  very  good  to  all  of  us,  you 
know." 

'•  Well,"  he  interrupted,  **  I've  left  my  white  surtout  to 
Moran  ;  a  hat,  let  me  see,  and  a  pair  of  buckles  to  Moore  ; 
and  my  glass  and  china,  to  dear  Mrs.  Irons.'' 

•*  Hat — ^buckles — surtout — glass— china — ^gone  !  Then  it 
seams  to  me  your  earthly  possessions  are  pretty  nearly  dis- 
posed of,  and  your  worldly  cares  at  an  end«" 

"Yes;  very  nearly,  but  not  quite,"  he  laughed.  "I 
have  one  treasure  left — ray  poor  monkey  ;  he's  a  wonderful 
fellow — ^he  has  travelled  half  over  the  world,  and  is  a  per- 
fect fine  gentleman — and  my  true  comrade  until  now.  Do 
you  think  Dr.  Walsingham,  of  his  charity,  would  give  the 
poor  fellow  free  quarters  at  the  Elms  ?" 

She  was  going  to  make  answer  with  a  jest,  satirically ; 
but  her  mood  changed  quickly.  It  was,  she  thought,  saucy 
of  Captain  Devereuz  to  fancy  that  she  should  care  to  have 
his  pet ;  and  she  answered  a  little  gravely — 

'*  I  can't  say,  indeed ;  had  you  cared  to  see  him,  you 
might  have  asked  him ;  but  indeed,  Captain  Devereuz,  I 
believe  you're  jesting," 

*'  Faith !  madam,  I  believe  I  am  ;  or,  it  does  not  much 
matter — dreaming  perhaps.  I  said  I  had  but  one.  treasure 
left,"  he  continued,  with  a  fierce  sort  of  tenderness  that  was 
peculiar  to  him  :  ^'and  I  did  not  mean  to  tell  you,  but  I 
will.    Look  at  that  Miss  Lily,  'tis  the  little  rose  you  left  on 
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your  harpsichord  this  morning.     I  stole  it :  'tis  mine ;  and 
Richard  Dcvoreux  would  die  rather  than  lose  it  to  another." 
So  then,  after  all,  he  had  been  at  the  Elms  ;  and  she  had 
wrotigcd  hira. 

"  You  are,  then,  really  going  ?"  she  said,  so  Ihat  no  one 
would  have  guessed  how  strangely  she  felt  at  that  moment. 

**  Yes,  really  going,"  he  said,  quite   in  his  own  way ; 
"Over  the  hills  and  far  away;  and  so,  I  know,  you'll  fifBt 
Wish  your  old  friend,  God  speed." 
"  I  do,  indeed." 

•*And  then  youMl  shake  hands,  Miss  Lily,  as  in  old 
'times." 

And  out  came  the  frank  little  hand,  and  he  looked  on  it, 
with  a  darkling  smile,  as  it  lay  in  his  own  sinewy  but 
slender  grasp  ;  and  she  said  with  a  smile—"  Oood-bye.^' 

She  was  frightened  lest  he  should  possibly  say  more  than 
she  knew  how  to  answer. 

"  And  somehow  it  seems  to.  me,  I  have  a  great  deal  to 
say." 

'*  And  I've  a  great  deal  to  read",  yon  see  ;"  and  she  just 
stirred  old  Miss  Wardle's  letter,  that  lay  open  in  her  hand, 
with  a  snnle  just  the  least  in  the  world  of  comio  distress. 
**  A  great  deal,"  he  said. 
"  And  farewell,  agaiu,"  said  Lilias. 
"  Farewell !  dear  Miss  Lily." 

And  then,  be  just  looked  his  old  strange  look  npon  her, 
and  he  went, ;  and  she  dropped  her  eyes  upon  the  letter. 
He  had  got  into  the  far  meadow,  where  the  path  makes  a 
little  turn  round  the  clump  of  poplars,  and  hides  itself. 
Just  there  he  looked  over  his  shoulder,  a  last  look  it  might 
be,  the  handsome  strange  creature  that  had  made  so  many  - 
of  her  hours  pass  so  pleasantly.  She  knev^  a  look  would 
call  him  back — ^back,  maybe,  to  her  feet ;  but  she  could  not 
give  that  little  sign.  There  she  stood,  affecting  to  read 
that  letter,  one  word  of  which  she  did  not  see.     "  Elie  docs 
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not  <5are  ;  but — ^but  there's  no  oiie  like  her.  No— she  does 
"not  care.**  He  thought;  and  she  let  him  think  it:  hut  her 
heart  swelled  to  her  throat,  and  she  felt  as  if  she  could  hare 
screamed,  *'  Come  back — my  only  love — my  darling — with- 
out you  I  must  die !"  But  she  did  not  raise  her  head.  She 
only  read  on,  steadily,  old  Miss  Wafdle's  letter — over  and 
ovet* — the  same  half  dozen  lines.  And  when,  after  five 
ininuteis  more,  she  lifted  up  he  eyes,  the  hoaty  popliars  were 
ruffling' their  thick  leaves  in  the  breeze — and  he  was  gone. 


CHAPTER    XXXV. 

NAERATING    HOW    MISS    LILIA8    VISITED    BELMONT,    AND 

8AW   A  STRANGE    COCKED-HAT    IN    THE    SHADOW    BY 

THE  WINDOW. 

When  Lily  reached  home,  she  hardly  knew  how  it  was, 
but  she  felt  lonesome  and  restless.  Dr.  Walsingham  was 
absent  for  a  day,  and  she  thought  a  visit  to  Sejmont  would 
cheer  her  for  awhile. 

At  that  time,  in  every  hall  of  gentility,  there  stood  a 
sedan-chair,  the  property  of  the  lady  of.  the  iouse  ;  and  by 
the  time  the  chairmen  had  got  the  poles  into  their  places, 
and  trusty  John  Tracy  had  got  himself  into  his  brown  sur- 
tout,  trimmed  with  white  lace,  and  his  cane  in  his  hand — 
(there  was  no  need  of  a  lantern,  for  the  moon  shone  softly 
and  pleasantly  down) — Lily  Walsingham  drew  her  red  rid- 
ing hood  about  her  pretty  face,  and  stepped  into  the  cbair  ; 
and  80  riic  door,  shut,  the  roof  closed  in,  and  the  young  lady 
was   fairly  under  weigh.     She   had  so  much  to  think  of,  so 
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mnch  to  tell  nhofni  her  day's  adyenture,  that  before  she 
thought  she  had  come  half  of  the  way,  they  were  flitting 
under  the  shadows  of  the  poplars  that  grew  beside  tlio 
avenue ;  and  through  the  window,  she  saw  the  hospitable 
house  spreading  out  its  white  front  as  they  drew  near*  and 
opening  its  wing  to  embrace  her. 

The  hall-door  stood  half  open,  though  it  had  been  dark 
some  time  ;  and  the  dogs  came  down  with  a  low  growl,  imd 
plenty  of  sniffing,  which  forthwith  turned  into  a  solemn 
wagging  of  tails,  for  they  were  intimate  with  the  chairmen, 
and  with  John  Tracy,  and  loved  Lilias  too.  So  she  got  out 
in  the  hall,  and  went  into  the  little  room  at  the  right,  and* 
opening  the  door  of  the  inner  and  larger  one — there  was  no 
candle  there,  and  'twas  nearly  dark — saw  Gertrude  standing 
by  the  wiudow  which  looked  out  on  the  lawn  toward  the 
river.  That  side  of  the  house  was  in  shade,  but  she  saw 
that  the  window  was  thrown  up,  and  Gertrude,  she  thought, 
was  1-ooking  toward  her,  though  she  did  not  move,  until  she 
drew  nearer,  wondering  why  she  did  not  approach,  and  then, 
pausing  in  a  kind  of  unpleasant  doubt,  she  heard  a  murmur* 
ed  talking,  and  plainly  saw  the  figure  of  a  man,  with  a  cloak, 
it  seemed,  wrapped  about  him,  and  leaning,  from  outside, 
against  the  window-sill,  and,  as  she  believed,  holding 
Gertrude's  hand. 

The  thing  that  impressed  her  most  was  the  sharp  outline 
of  the  cocked  hat,  with  the  corners  so  peculiarly  pinched  in, 
and  the  feeling  that  she  had  never  seen  that  particular  hot 
before  in  the  parish  of  Chapelizod. 

Lily  made  a  step  backward,  and  Gertrude  instantly  turned 
round,  and  seeing  her,  uttered  a  little  scream. 

'*  'Tis  I,  Gertrude,  darling — Lily^ — ^Lily  Walsingham,** 
she  said,  perhaps  as  much  dismayed  as  Gertrude  herself ; 
**  I'll  return  in  a  moment." 

She  saw  the  figure,  outside,  glide  hurriedly  away  by  the 
side  of  the  wall. 
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"  Lily — Lily,  darling,  no,  don'fcgo — ^I  did  not  expect  yon  ;" 
and  Gertrude  stopped  suddenly,  and  then  as  suddenly  said — 

•'  You  are  very  welcome,  Lily  ;*'  and  she  drew  the  window 
down,  And  there  was  another  pause  before  she  said — "  Had 
not  we  better  go  up  to  the  drawing-room,  and — and — Lily 
darling,  you're  very  welcome.     Are  you  better  ?'' 

And  she  took  little  Lily's  h^nd,  and  kissed  her. 

Little  Lilias  all  this  time  had  said  nothing,  so  entirely  was 
she  disconcerted.  And  her  heart  beat  fast  with  a  kind  of 
fear ;  and  she  felt  Gertrude's  cold  hand  trembling  a  good 
deal  in  her's. 

#.  "Yes,  darling,  the  drawing  room,  certainly,"  answered 
Lily.  And  the  two  ycung  ladies  went  upstairs  holding 
bands,  and  without  exchanging  another  word. 

Gertrude  looked  so  pale  and  wretchedly,  and  Lily  saw 
her  eyes,  wild  and  clouded,  once  or  twice  steal  toward  her 
with  a  glance  of  such  dark  alarm  and  inquiry,  that  she  was 
totally  unable  to  keep  up  the  semblance  of  their  old  merry* 
gossiping  talk,  and  felt  that  Gertrude  read  in  her  face  the 
amazement  and  fear  which  possessed  her. 

'*  Lily,  darling,  let  us  sit  near  the  window,  far  away  from 
the  candles,  and  look  out ;  I  hate  the  light." 

"  With  all  my  heart,"  said  Lily.  And  two  paler  faces 
than  tlieirs,  that  night,  did  not  look  out  on  the  moonlight 
prospect. 

"  I  hate  the  light,  Lily,"  repeated  Gertrude,  not  looking 
at  her  companion,  but  directly  out  through  the  bow-window 
upon  the  dark  outline  of  the  lawn  and  river  bank  and  the 
high  grounds  on  the  other  side.  "  I  hate  the  light — ^yes,  I 
hate  the  light,  because  my  thoughts  are  darkness — ^ycs,  my 
thoughts  are  darkness.  No  human  being  knows  me  ;  and  I 
feel  like  a  person  who  is  haunted.  Tell  me  what  you  saw 
when  you  came  into  the  parlor  just  now." 

"  Gertrude,  dear,  I  ought  not  to  have  come  in  so  sud- 
denly." 
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CHAPTER    XXXV. . 

SHOWING     HOW    SOME     OF     THE     FETJD8     IN      OHAPELIZOD 

WAXED  FIEBOEB,    AND   OTHERS   WERE  SOLEMNLY 

CONDONED. 

By  this  time  little  Dr.  Toole  had  stepped  into  the  Club, 
after  his  wont,  as  he  passed  the  Phoenix.  Sturk  was  playing 
draughts  with  old  Arthnr  Slowe,  and  Danger  field,  erect  and 
grim,  was  looking  on  the  game,  oyer  his  shoulder.  Toole  and 
Sturk  were  more  distant  and  cold  in  their  intercourse  of.lat«. 
The  fact  was,  these  two  gentlemen  had  been  very  near,  ex- 
changing pistol  shots,  or  sword  thrusts,  only  a  week  or  two 
before ;  and  all  about  the  unconscious  gentleman  who  was 
smiling  in  his  usual  pleasant  fashion  9yer  the  back;  of  Sturk's 
chair.  So  Dangerfield's  little  dyspepsy  had  like  to  have 
cured  one  or  other  of  the  village  leeches,  for  ever  and  a  day, 
of  the  heart-ache  and  all  other  aches  that  flesh  is  heir  to. 
For  Dangerfield  commenced  with  Toole  ;  and  that  physician, 
on  the  third  day  of  his  instalment,  found  that  Sturk  had 
stept  in  and  taken  his  patient  bodily  out  of  his  hands. 

Toole  quite  forgave  Dangerfield.  That  gentleman  gave 
him  to  understand  that  his  ministrations  were  much  more  to 
his  mind  than  those  of  his  rival.  But — and  this  was  convey- 
ed in  strict  confidence — this  change  was  put  upon  him  by  a 
— a — in  fact  a  nobleman — ^Lord  Castlemallard — with  whom, 
just  now,  Dr.  Sturk  can  do  a  groat  deal ;  "  and  you  know  I 
can't  quarrel  with  my  Lord.     It  has  pained  me,  I  assnro 
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yoa,  very  mach  ;  and  to  say  truth,  whoever  applied  to  him  to 
interfere  in  the  matter,  was,  in  my  miod,  guilty  of  an  im- 
pertinence, though,  as  you  see,  I  can't  resent  it.'' 

.  And  positively,  only  for  Aunt  Becky,  who  was  always 
spoiling  this  sort  of  sport,  and  who  restrained  the  gallant 
Toole  by  a  peremptory  injunction,  there  would  have  been, 
in  Nutter's  unfortunate  phrase,  *'  wigs  on  the  green,"  next 
day. 

So  these  gentlemen  met  on  the  terms  Tve  described ;  and 
Nuttcr*s  antipathy  also,  had  waxed  stronger  and  fiercer. 
And  indeed,  since  Bangerfield's  arrival,  and  Sturk's  undis- 
guised endeavours  to  ingratiate  himself  with  Lord  Oastle- 
mallard,  and  push  him  from  his  stool,  they  had  by  consent 
ceased  to  speak  to  one  another.  On  the  other  hand,  if  some 
feuds  grew  blacker  and  fiercer  by  time,  there  were  others 
which  were  Christianly  condoned ;  foremost  among  which 
was  the  mortal  quarrel  between  Nutter  and  O'Flaherty. 
On  the  evening  of  their  memorable  meeting  on  the  Fifteen 
Acres,  Puddock  dined  out,  and  0 'Flaherty  was  too  much 
exhausted  to  take  any  steps  toward  a  better  ud die r standing. 
But  on  the  night  following,  when  the  Club  had  their  grand 
supper  in  King  William's  parlor,  it  was  arranged  with  Nut- 
ter that  a  gentlemanlike  reconciliation  was  to  take  place  ; 
and  accordingly,  about  nine  o^clock,  at  which  time  Nutter's 
arrival  was  expected,  Puddock,  accompanied  by  O'Flah- 
erty,  big  with  his  speech,  entered  the  spacious  parlor. 

When  they  came  in  there  was  a  chorus  of  laughter  ring- 
ing round,  with  a  clapping  of  hands,  and  a  Babel  of  hilarious 
applause ;  and  Tom  Tuole  was  seen  in  the  centre,  sitting 
upon  the  floor,  hugging  his  knees,  with  his  drawn  sword 
under  his  arm,  his  eyes  turned  up  to  the  ceiling,  and  a  con 
tortion  so  unspeakably  ludicrous  upon  his  queer  little  face, 
as  was  very  near  causing  little  Puddock  to  explode  ip  an 
unseemly  burst  of  laughter. 

Toolo  bounded  to  his  feet  in  an  instant,  adjusting  his  wig 
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WiBS  Wardle*s  letter  in  her  hand,  full,  of  course,  of  shock- 
ing anecdotes  about  lunatics,  and  the  sufferings  of  Fleet 
prisoners,  and  all  ^e  statistics,  and  inquiries,  and  dry  little 
commissions,  with  which  that  worthy  lady's  correspondence 
abounded.  Is  was  open  in  her  hand,  and  rustled  sharp  and 
stiffly  in  the  air,  but  it  was  not  inyiting  just  then.  From 
that  point  it  was. always  a  pretty  look  down  or  up  the  river ; 
and  her  eyes  followed  with  the  flow  of  its  waters  towards 
Inchicore.  And  just  at  that  moment  she  heard  a  sweet 
tenor,  with  a  gaiety  somehow  pathetio,  sing  not  far  away  the 
words  she  remembered^- 

**  And  she  smiled  upon  tlie  Btream^ 
Like  one  that  smiles  at  folly,  ^ 

A  dreamer  on  a  dream," 

Devcreux  was  coming — ^it  was  his  playful  salutation.  Her 
large  eyes  dropped  to  the  ground  with  the  matchless  blush 
of  youth.  She  was  strangely  glad,  but  ycxed  at  having 
changed  color ;  but  when  he  came  up  with  her^  in  the  deep 
shadow  thrown  by  the  old  pier,  with  its  thick  festooncrics, 
he  could  not  tell,  he  only  knew  she  looked  beautiful. 

•'  My  dreams  take  wing,  but  my  follies  will  not  leave  me. 
And  you  have  been  ill,  Miss  Lilias  ?'*  . ' 

"  Oh,  nothing  ;  only  a  little  cold." 

"And  I  am  going — I  only  knew  last  night — really  going 
away."  He  paused  ;  but. the  young  lady  did  not  feel  called 
upon  to  say  anything,  and  only  allowed  him  togo^on.  **  And 
I've  a  great  mind,  now  that  I*ra  departing  this  little  world  ;** 
and  he  glanced,  it  seemed  to  her,  regretfully  towards  the 
village  ;  "  to  put  you  down.  Miss-  Lily,  if  you  will  allow  it, 
in  my  codicil  for  a  legacy" — 

She  laughed  a  pleasant  little  careless  laugh. 

"  Then,  I  -suppose,  if  you  were  not  to  see  me  for  some 
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time,  or  maybe  for  ever,  tlie  village  folks  won'fc  break  their 
hearts  after  Dick  Deyereux.** 

And  the  Gipsy  Captain  smiled,  and  hfs  eyes  threw  a  soft 
violet  shadow  down  upon  her ;  and  there  was  that  in  his 
tcne  which  for  a  moment  touched  her  with  a  strange  re- 
proachy  like  a  bar  of  sweet  music. 

"  Break  our  hearts  ?  Not  all,  perhaps  ;  but  of  course  T 
—the  parson's  daughter— I  should,  and  old  Moore,  the  bar- 
ber, and  Pat  Moran,  the  hackney  coachman,  and  Mrs.  Irons, 
your  fat  landlady,  you've  been  so  very  good  to  all  of  us,  you 
know." 

••  Well,"  he  interrupted,  '*  I've  left  my  white  surtout  to 
Moran  ;  a  hat,  let  me  see,  and  a  pair  of  buckles  to  Moore  ; 
and  my  glass  and  china,  to  dear  Mrs.  Irons.'' 

•*  Hat — ^buckles — surtout — ^glass — china — ^gone  !  Then  it 
seems. to  me  your  earthly  possessions  are  pretty  nearly  dis- 
posed of,  and  your  worldly  cares  at  an  end." 

**Yes;  very  nearly,  but  not  quite,"  he  laughed.  "I 
have  one  treasure  left — ray  poor  monkey  ;  he's  a  wonderful 
fellow — ^he  has  travelled  half  over  the  world,  and  is  a  per- 
fect fine  gentleman — and  my  true  comrade  until  now.  Do 
you  think  Dr.  Walsingham,  of  his  charity,  would  give  the 
poor  fellow  free  quarters  at  the  Elms  ?" 

She  was  going  to  make  answer  with  a  jest,  satirically ; 
but  her  mood  changed  quickly.  It  was,  she  thought,  saucy 
of  Captain  Devereuz  to  fancy  that  she  should  care  to  have 
his  pet ;  and  she  answered  a  little  gravely— 

"I  can't  say,  indeed;  had  you  cared  to  see  him,  you 
might  have  asked  him ;  but  indeed.  Captain  Devereux,  I 
believe  you're  jesting/' 

"  Faith  I  madam,  I  believe  I  am  ;  or,  it  does  not  much 
matter — dreaming  perhaps.  I  said  I  had  but  one.  treasure 
left,"  lie  continued,  with  a  fierce  sort  of  tenderness  that  was 
peculiar  to  him  :  ^'  and  I  did  not  mean  to  tell  you,  but  I 
will.    Look  at  that  Miss  Lily,  'tis  the  little  rose  you  left  on 
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your  harpsichord  this  morning.     I  stole  it :  'tis  mine ;  and 
Richard  Dcvoreux  would  die  rather  tlian  lose  it  to  another." 

So  then,  after  all,  he  had  been  at  the  Elms  ;  arid  she  had 
wrotigcd  him. 

"  You  are,  then,  really  going  ?"  she  said,  so  (hat  no  one 
would  have  guessed  how  strangely  she  felt  at  that  moment; 

'?  Yes,  really  going,"  he  said,  quite  rn  Ms  own  way; 
"  Over  the  hills  and  far  away ;  and  so,  I  know,  you'll  fifBt 
wish  your  M  friend,  God  speed." 

**  I  do,  indeed." 

**  And  thcQ  you'll  shake  hands.  Miss  Lily,  as  in  old 
'times." 

And  out  came  the  frank  little  hand,  and  he  looked  on  it, 
with  a  darkling  smile,  as  it  lay  in  his  own  sinewy  but 
slender  grasp  ;  and  she  said  with  a  smile — "  Qt)od-bye.^' 

She  was  frightened  lest  he  should  possibly  say  more  than 
she  knew  how  to  answer. 

*'  And  somehow  it  seems  to.  me,  I  have  a  great  deal  to 
say." 

."  And  I've  a  great  deal  to  read",  yon  see  ;"  and  she  just 
stirred  old  Miss  Wardle's  letter,  that  lay  open  in  her  hand, 
with  a  smile  just  the  least  in  the  world  of  oomic  distress. 

"  A  great  deal,"  he  said. 

•*  And  farewell,  again,"  sd,id  Litias. 

"Farewell  !  dear  Miss  Lily." 

And  then,  Be  just  looked  his  old  strange  look  npon  her, 
and  he  wont ;  and  she  dropped  her  eyes  upon  the  letter. 
He  had  got  into  the  far  meadow,  where  the  path  makes  a 
little  turn  round  the  clump  of  poplars,  and  hides  itself. 
Just  there  he  looked  over  his  shoulder,  a  last  look  it  might 
be,  the  handsome  strange  creature  that  had  made  so  many  ^ 
of  her  hours  pass  so  pleasantly.  She  knev^  a  look  would 
call  him  back — back,  maybe,  to  her  feet ;  but  she  could  not 
give  that  little  sign.  There  she  stood,  Affecting  to  read 
that  letter,  one  word  of  which  she  did  not  see.     "  She  does 
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not  <5are  ;  but — ^but  there's  no  oiie  like  her.  No— she  does 
not  care.**  He  thought;  and  she  let  him  think'it :  hut  her 
heart  swelled  to  her  throat,  and  she  felt  as  if  she  could  hate 
screamed,  "  Come  back — my  only  love — my  darling — with- 
out you  I  must  die  !'*  But  she  did  not  raise  her  head.  She 
only  read  on,  steadily,  old  Miss  Wafdle's  letter — over  and 
otel*-— the  same  half  dozen  lines.  And  when,  after  five 
minutes  more,  she  lifted  up  he  eyes,  the  hoary  poplars  were 
ruffling' their  thick  leaves  in  the  breeze — and  he  was  gone. 


CHAPTER    XXXV. 

njlbrating  how  miss  lilias  visited  belmojtt,  and 
8aw  a  stkanqe  cocked-hat  in  the  shadow  by 

*  THE  WINDOW. 

When  Lily  reached  home,  she  hardly  knew  how  it  was, 
but  she  felt  lonesome  and  restless.  Dr.  Walsingham  was 
absent  for  a  day,  and  she  thought  a  visit  to  Belmont  would 
cheer  her  for  awhile. 

At  that  time,  in  every  hall  of  gentility,  there  stood  a 
sedan-chair,  the  property  of  the  lady  of.  the  Jiouse  ;  and  by 
the  time  the  chairmen  had  got  the  poles  into  their  places, 
and  trusty  John  Tracy  had  got  himself  into  his  brown  sur- 
tout,  trimmed  with  white  lace,  and  his  cane  in  his  hand — 
(there  was  no  need  of  a  lantern,  for  the  moon  shone  softly 
and  pleasantly  down) — lily  Walsingham  drew  her  red  rid- 
ing hood  about  her  pretty  face,  and  stepped  into  the  chair  ; 
and  80  the  door  shut,  the  roof  closed  in,  and  the  young  lady 
was  fairly  under  weigh.     She  had  so  much  to  think  of,  so 
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much  to  tell  ahomi  her  day's  adyenture,  that  before  she 
thought  she  had  come  half  of  the  way,  they  were  flitting 
under  the  shadows  of  the  poplars  that  grew  beside  t)ie 
avenue  ;  and  through  the  window,  she  saw  the  hospitable 
house  spreading  out  its  white  front  as  they  drew  near*  and 
opening  its  wing  to  embrace  her. 

The  hall-door  stood  half  open,  though  it  had  been  dark 
some  time  ;  and  the  dogs  came  down  with  a  low  growl,  And 
plenty  of  sniffing,  which  forthwith  turned  into  a  solemn 
wagging  of  tails,  for  they  were  intimate  with  the  chairmen, 
and  with  John  Tracy,  and  loved  Lilias  too.  So  she  got  out 
in  the  hall,  and  went  into  the  little  room  at  the  right,  and* 
opening  the  door  of  the  inner  and  larger  one — there  was  no 
candle  there,  and  'twas  nearly  dark — saw  Gertrude  standing 
by  the  window  which  looked  out  on  the  lawn  toward  the 
river.  That  side  of  the  house  was  in  shade,  but  she  saw 
that  the  window  was  thrown  up,  and  Gertrude,  she  thought, 
was  looking  toward  her,  though  she  did  not  move,  until  she 
drew  nearer,  wondering  why  she  did  not  approach,  and  then, 
pausing  in  a  kind  of  unpleasant  doubt,  she  heard  a  murmur- 
ed talking,  and  plainly  saw  the  figure  of  a  man,  with  a  cloak, 
it  seemed,  wrapped  about  him,  and  leaning,  from  outside, 
against  the  window-sill,  and,  as  she  believed,  holding 
Gertrude's  hand. 

The  thing  that  impressed  her  most  was  the  sharp  outline 
of  the  cocked  hat,  with  the  corners  so  peculiarly  pinched  in, 
and  the  feeling  that  she  had  never  seen  that  particular  hact 
before  in  the  parish  of  Chapelizod. 

Lily  made  a  step  backward,  and  Gertrude  instantly  turned 
round,  and  seeing  her,  uttered  a  little  scream. 

**  *Tis  I,  Gertrude,  darling — Lily- — ^Lily  Walsinghaffl,^ 
she  said,  perhaps  as  much  dismayed  as  Gertrude  herself ; 
**  I'll  return  in  a  moment." 

She  saw  the  figure,  outside,  glide  hurriedly  away  by  the 
side  of  the  wall. 
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"  Lily — Lily,  darling,  no,  don'fcgo — ^I  did  not  expect  yon  ;" 
and  Gertrude  stopped  suddenly,  and  then  as  snddcnly  said — 

•*  You  are  very  welcome,  Lily  ;"  and  she  drew  the  window 
down,  and  there  was  another  pause  before  she  said — "  Had 
not  we  better  go  up  to  the  drawing-room,  and — and — Lily 
darling,  you're  very  welcome.     Are  you  better  ?" 

And  she  took  little  Lily's  h^nd,  and  kissed  her. 

Little  Lilias  all  this  time  had  said  nothing,  so  entirely  was 
sire  disconcerted.  And  her  heart  beat  fast  with  a  kind  of 
fear ;  and  she  felt  Gertrude's  cold  hand  trembling  a  good 
deal  in  her's. 

•.  ''Yes,  darling,  the  drawing  room,  oertaioly,"  answered 
Lily.  And  the  two  ycung  ladies  went  upstairs  holding 
hands,  and  without  exchanging  another  word. 

Gertrude  looked  so  pale  and  wretchedly,  and  Lily  saw 
her  eyes,  wild  and  clouded,  once  or  twice  steal  toward  her 
with  a  glance  of  such  dark  alarm  and  inquiry,  that  she  was 
totally  unable  to  keep  up  the  semblance  of  their  old  merry, 
gossiping  talk,  and  felt  that  Gertrude  read  in  her  face  the 
amazement  and  fear  which  possessed  her. 

'*  Lily,  darling,  let  us  sit  near  the  window,  far  away  from 
the  candles,  and  look  out ;  I  hate  the  light." 

"  With  all  my  heart,"  said  Lily.  And  two  paler  ^aoes 
than  tlieirs,  that  night,  did  not  look  out  on  the  moonlight 
prospect. 

"  I  hate  the  light,  Lily,"  repeated  Grertrude,  not  looking 
at  her  companion,  but  directly  out  through  the  bow-window 
upon  the  dark  outline  of  the  lawn  and  river  bank  and  the 
high  grounds  on  the  other  side.  '*  I  hate  the  light — yes,  I 
hate  the  light,  because  my  thoughts  are  darkness — ^ycs,  my 
thoughts  are  darkness.  No  human  being  knows  me  ;  and  I 
feel  like  a  person  who  is  haunted.  Tell  me  what  you  saw 
when  you  came  into  the  parlor  just  now," 

*'  Gertrude,  dear,  I  ought  not  to  have  come  in  so  sud- 
denly." .    . 
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"  Tes,  'twas  but  right— 'twas  but  kind  in. yon,  Lily — ^right 
and  kind — to  treat  me  like  the*  open-hearted  and  intimate 
friend  that,  heaven  knows,  T  was  to  you,  Lily,  all  my  life. 
I  think — at  least,  I  think—till  lately — ^but  you  were  always 
franker  than  I — aad  truer.  You've  have  walkcid  in  the  light 
Lily,  and  that's  the  way  to  peace.  I  turned  aside,  and 
walked  in  mystery ;  and  it  seems  taine  I  am  treading  now 
the  valley  of  the  shadow  of  death.  And  what  did  you  see, 
Lily — I  know  you'll  tell  me  truly-^when  you  came  into  the 
parlor,  as  I  stood  by  the  window  1" 

*'  I  saw,  I  think,  the  form  of  a  man  in  a  cloak  and  hat,  as 
I  believe,  talking   with  you  in  whispers,  Oertrude,   from* 
without." 

"  The  form  of  a  tlian,  Lily — you're  right — ^not  a  man,  bnt 
Xhe  form  of  a  man,"  she  continued,  bitterly  ;  "  for  it  seems 
to  me  sometimes  it  can  be  no  human  fksoination  that  has 
brought  rae  under  the  tyranny  in  which  I  can  scarce  be 
said  to  breathe." 

After  an  intervial  she  said— 

**  It  will  seem  incredible.  You've  heard  of  Mr.  Danger* 
field's  proposal,  arid  you've  heard  how  I've  received  it. 
Well,  listen." 

**  Gertrude,  dear !"  said  Lily,  who  was  growing  frightened. 

"I'm  going/'  interrupted  Miss  Chatteswortb,  '*  to  tell  you 
my  strange,  if  you  will,  but  not  guilty — ^no,  not  guilty— 
secret.  I'm  no  agent  now,  but  simply  passive  in  the  matter. 
But  you  must  first  pledge  me  your  sacred  word  word  that 
neither  to  my  father  nor  to  your's,  nor  to  my  aunt,  nor  to 
any  living  being,  will  yoii  ever  reveal  what  I'm  about  to  tell 
you,  till  I  have  released  you  from  your  promise."    ^ 

Did  ever  woman  refuse  a  secret  ?  Well,  Lily  wavered  for 
a  moment.  H\xt  then  suddenly  stooping  down,  and  kissing 
her,  she  said 

"  No,  Gertrude  darling — ^you'll  not  be  vexed  with  me — 
but  you  must  not  tell  mo  your    secret.     You  have  excuses 
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Buch  as  I  should  not  have — ^you^ve  been  drawn  into  this 
concealment,  step  bjr  step,  unwillingly ;  '  but,  Gertrude, 
darling,  I  must  not  hear  it,  I  could  not  look  Aunt  Becky  in 
the  face,  nor  the  kind  General,  knowing  that  I  was'* 

She  tried  to  find  a  work. 

"  Deceiving  them,  Lily,"  said  Gertrude,  with  a  moan. 

"  Yes,  Gertrude,  darling."  And  she  kissed  her  again.' 
"  And  maybe  to  your  great  hurt.  But  I  thank  you  all  the 
same 'from  my  heart  for  your  confidence  and  love  ;  and  I*m, 
gladder  than  you'll  ever  know,  Gerty,  th^t  they  are  still  tho 
same."  .  And  thus  the  two  girls  kissed  silently  .and  fervent- 
ly, and  poor  Gertrude  Ohattesworth  wept  uncomplainingly, 
looking  out  upon  the  dark  prospect. 

"  And  you'll  tell  me,  darling,  when  you  are  happier,  as  you 
soon  will  be  ?**  said  Lily. 

"  I  will — ^I  will,  indeed.  I'm  sometimes  happier — some- 
times quite  happy — ^but  I'm  very  low  to-^ight,  Lily,"  an- 
swered she. 

Then'  Lily  comforted  and  caressed  her  friend.  And  I 
must  confess  she  was  very  curious,  too,  and  nothing  but  a 
Strang  sense  of  terror,  and  a  feeling  of  danger  and  guilt  in 
merely  possessing  a  secret  under  such  terms,  withheld  her 
from  hearing  Gertrude's  confessions.  But  on  her  way  home 
she  thanked  Heaven  for  her  resolution,  and  was  quite  sure 
that  she  was  happier  and  better  for  it. 
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CHAPTEE     XXXY. . 

SHOWING     HOW    SOME     OF    THE     FEUDS     IN      OHAPELIZOD 

WAXED  FIEBOEB,    AND   OTHERS  WEBB  SOLEMNLY 

CONDONED. 

Br  this  time  little  Dr.  Toole  had  stepped  into  the  Club, 
after  his  wont,  as  he  passed  the  Phoenix.  Sturk  was  playing 
draughts  with  old  Arthur  Slowe,  and  Dangerfield,  erect  and 
grim,  was  looking  on  the  game,  over  his  shoulder.  Toole  and 
Sturk  were  more  distant  and  cold  in  their  intercourse  of.lat«. 
The  fact  was,  these  two  gentlemen  had  been  very  near,  ex- 
changing pistol  shots,  or  sword  thrusts^  only  a  week  or  two 
before ;  and  all  about  the  unconscious  gentleman  who  was 
smiling  in  his  usual  pleasant  fashion  pver  the  back;  of  Stark's 
chair.  So  Dangerfield's  little  dyspepsy  had  like  to  have 
cured  one  or  other  of  the  village  leeches,  for  ever  and  a  day, 
of  the  heart-ache  and  all  other  aches  that  flesh  is  heir  to. 
For  Dangerfleld  commenced  with  Toole  ;  and  that  physician, 
on  the  third  day  of  his  instalment,  found  that  Sturk  had 
stept  in  and  taken  his  patient  bodily  out  of  his  hands. 

Toole  quite  forgave  Dangerfield.  That  gentleman  gave 
him  to  understand  that  his  ministrations  were  much  more  to 
his  mind  than  those  of  his  rival.  But — and  this  was  convey- 
ed in  strict  confidence — tliis  change  was  put  upon  him  by  m 
— a — in  fact  a  nobleman — ^Lord  Castlemallard — with  whom, 
just  now,  Dr.  Sturk  can  do  a  great  deal ;  •*  and  you  know  I 
can't  quarrel  with  my  Lord.     It  has  pained  me,  I  assure 
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you,  very  miich  ;  and  to  say  truth,  whoever  applied  to  bim  to 
interfere  in  the  matter,  was,  in  iny  mind,  guilty  of  an  im- 
pertinence, though,  as  you  see,  I  can't  resent  it." 
.  And  positively,  only  for  Aunt  Becky,  who  was  always 
spoiling  this  sort  of  sport,  and  who  restrained  the  gallant 
Toole  by  a  peremptory  injunction,  there  would  have  been, 
iu  Nutter's  unfortunate  phrase,  *'  wigs  on  the  green,"  next 
day. 

So  these  gentlemen  met  on  the  terms  I've  described ;  and 
Nutter's  antipathy  also,  had  waxed  stronger  and  fiercer. 
And  indeed,  since  Dangerfield's  arrival,  and  Sturk's  undis- 
guised endeavours  to  ingratiate  himself  with  Lord  Castle- 
mallard,  and  push  him  from  his  stool,  they  had  by  consent 
ceased  to  speak  to  one  another.  On  the  other  hand,  if  some 
feuds  grew  blacker  and  fiercer  by  time,  there  were  others 
which  were  Christianly  condoned ;  foremost  among  which 
was  the  mortal  quarrel  between  Nutter  and  0 'Flaherty, 
On  the  evening  of  their  memorable  meeting  on  the  Fifteen 
Acres,  Puddock  dined  out,  and  O 'Flaherty  was  too  much 
exhausted  to  take  any  steps  toward  a  better  understanding. 
But  on  the  night  following,  when  the  Club  had  their  grand 
supper  in  King  William's  parlor,  it  was  arranged  with  Nut- 
ter that  a  gentlemanlike  reconciliation  was  to  take  place  ; 
and  accordingly,  about  nine  o*clock,  at  which  time  Nutter's 
arrival  was  expected,  Puddock,  accompanied  by  0 'Flah- 
erty, big  with  his  speech,  entered  the  spacious  parlor. 

When  they  came  in  there  was  a  chorus  of  laughter  ring- 
ing round,  with  a  clapping  of  hands,  and  a  Babel  of  hilarious 
applause ;  and  Tom  Tuole  was  seen  in  the  centre,  sitting 
upon  the  floor,  hugging  his  knees,  with  his  drawn  sword 
under  his  arm,  his  eyes  turned  up  to  the  ceiling,  and  a  con 
tortion  so  unspeakably  ludicrous  upon  his  queer  little  face, 
as  was  very  near  causing  little  Puddock  to  explode  ip  an 
unseemly  burst  of  laughter. 

Toole  bounded  to  his  feet  in  an  instant,  adjusting  his  wig 
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knd  eyeing  tho  new  oomers  with  intense  but  uneasy  solemn- 
ity, which  produced  some  suppressed  merriment  among 
the  company. 

It  was  well  for  the  serenity  of  the  village  that  OTIahcrty 
'  was  about  to  make  a  little  speech — a  situation-  which  usually 
deprived  him  of  half  his  wits.  Still,  with  the  suspicion  of 
conscious  weakness,  he  read  something  affecting  himself  in 
the  genejral  buzz  and  countenance  of  the  assembly  ;  and  said 
to  Dcvereux,  on  purpose  loud  enough  for  Toole  to  hear — 
**  Ensign  Puddock  and  myself  would  be  proud  to  know  what 
was  the  divarting  torn -foolery  going  on  upon  the  floor,  and 
for  which  we  arrived  unfortunately  a  little  too  leet  ?" 

"  Tom-foolery,  sir,  is  an  unpleasant  word  !'*  cried  the  lit- 
tle Doctor,  firing  up,  for  he  was  a  game-cock. 

"Tom  Toolery  he  means,*V Jnterposed  Devercux,  "the 
pleasantest  word,  on  the  contrary,  in  Chapelizod,  Pray^ 
allow  me  to  say  a  word  a  degree  more  serious.  I'm  comnris- 
sioned.  Lieutenant  Puddock  and  Lieutenant  O'Flaherty"  (i 
bow  to  each),  "by  Mr.  Mahony,  who  acted  the  part  of 
second  to  Mr  Nutter,  on  the  recent  occasion,  to  pray  that 
you'll  be  so  obliging  as  to  accept  his  apology  for  not  being 
present  at  this,  as  we  all  hope,  most  agreeable  meeting. 
Our  reverend  friend.  Father  Eoach,  whose  guest  he  had  the 
honor  to  be,  can  tell  you  more  precisely  the  urgent  nature 
of  the  business  on  which  he  departed." 

Father  Koach  tried  to  stop  the  Captain  with  a  reproach- 
ful glance,  but  that  unfeeling  officer  fairly  concluded  his 
sentence  notwithstanding,  with  a  wave  of  his  hand  and  a  bow 
to  the  cleric ;  and  sitting  down  at  the  same  moment,  left 
him  in  possession  of  the  chair. 

The  fact  was,  that  at  an  unseasonable  hour  that  morning 
three  bailiffs  introduced  themselves  by  a  stratagem  into 
the  Reverend  Father's  domicile,  and  nabbed  the  high-sonled 
Patrick  Mahony,  as  he  slumbered  peacefully  in  his  bed,  to 
the  terror  of  the  simple  maid  who  let  them  in. 
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*'  At  whose  salt  %'*  inquired  the  generous  outlaw,  sitting 
up  among  the  blapketa. 

**  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Woolly,  relict  and  administhrathrix  of 
the  late  Mr.  Timotheus  Woolly,  of  High  street,  in  the  oitj 
of  Dublin,  tailor,**  responded  the  choragus  of  the  oflScers. 

So  away  he  went,  to  the  good-natured  ecclesiastic's  gricf^ 
promising,  nevertheless,  with  a  disconsolate  affectation  of 
jeheerfulnosSy  that  all  should  be  settled,  and  he  under  the 
Priest's  roof-tree  again  before  night. 

"  I  don't — exactly — know  the  nature  of  the  business,  gen- 
tlemen," said  Father  Roach,  with  considerable  hesitation. 

•*  Urgent,  however,  it  was — wasn't  it  ?"  said  Devereux. 

**  Urgent — well ;  certainly — ^a — and*' 

"Thay  no  more  thir,"  said  little  Puddock,  to  the  infinite 
relief  of  the  reverend  father,  who  flung  another  look  of  re- 
proach at  Devereux,  and"  muttered  his  indignation  to  him- 
self, "  I'm  perfectly  satisfied ;  and  so  I  venture  to  thay, 
its  Lieutenant  0 'Flaherty" — 

"  Is  not  he  going  to  say  something  to  Nutter  ?"  inquired 
Devereux. 

**  Teth,"  whispered  Puddock,  **  I  hope  he'll  get  through 
it.  I — I  wrote  a  few  thententhes  mythelf ;  but  he'th  by  no 
meanth  perfect — in  fact,  between  ourselves,  he's  a  some- 
what slow  study." 

**  Suppose  you  purge  his  head  again,  Puddock  ?"  Pud- 
dock did  not  choose  to  hear  the  suggestion  ;  but  Nutter,  in 
reply  to  a  complimentary  speech  from  Puddock,  declared,  in 
two  or  three  words,  his  readiness  to  meet  Lieutenant 
O'Flaberty  half-way  ;  "  and  curse  me^sir,  if  I  know,  at  this 
moment^  what  I  did  or  said  to  offend  him." 

Then  came  a  magnanimous,  but  nearly  unintelligible 
speech  from  O'Flaberty,  prompted  by  little  Puddock,  who, 
being  responsible  for  the  composition,  was  more  nervous 
during  the  delivery  of  that  remarkable  oration,  than  the 
speaker  himAolf ;  and  !*  thufferod  indethcribably"  at  hear- 
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iog  his  periods  mangled  ;  and  had  actually  to  hold  O- Flah- 
erty by  the  arm,  and  whisper  in  an  agtny — "  not  yet«— 
curthe  it — ^not  yet" — to  prevent  the  incorrigible  Fireworker 
from  stretching  forth  his  boney  red  hand  before  he  had 
arrived  at  that  most  effective  passage  which  Paddock  after- 
wards g&ve  so  well  in  private  for  Dick  Devereux,  begin- 
ning, **  and  thus  I  greet" — 

Thus  was  there  a  perfect  reconciliation,  and  the  gentle* 
men  of  the  club,  Toole  included,  were  more  than  ever  pua- 
zled  to  understand  the  origin  of  the  quarrel,  for  Puddock 
kept  0 'Flaherty's  secret  magnificently,  and  peaoe  prevailed 
in  0 'Flaherty's  breast. 


OHAPTEE  XXXVI. 

DBEAMS  AND  TBOUBLES,  AND  A  DARK  LOOK-OUT. 

So  there  was  no  feud  in  the  Club  worth  speaking  of  but 
those  of  which  Dr.  Sturk  was  the  centre ;  and  Tode  re« 
marked  this  night  that  Sturk  looked  very  ill — and  so,  in 
truth,  he  did  ;  and  it  was  plain,  too,  that  his  mind  was  not 
in  the  game,  for  old  Slowe,  who  used  not  to  have  a  chance 
with  him,  beat  him  three  times  running,  which  inoenaed 
Sturk,  as  small  things  will  a  man  who  is  in  the  slow  fever 
of  a  secret  trouble.  ^He  threw  down  the  three  shillings- ho 
had  lost  with  more  force  than  was  necessary,  and  mattering 
a  curse,  clapped  on  his  hat  and  took  up  a  newspaper  at 
another  table,  with  a  rather  flushed  face.  He  happened  to 
light  upon  a  dolorous  appeal  to  those  "  whom  Providence 
hath  blessed  with  riches,"  on  behalf  of  a  gentleman  **  who 
had  once  held  a  commission  ander  his  Majesty,  and.waa  now 
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on  a  sudden  by  some  unexpected  turns  of  fortune,  reduced, 
with  his  unhappy  wife  and  five  small  children,  to  want  of 
bread,  anf  implored  of  his  prosperous  fellow-citizens  that 
charitable  relief  which,  till  a  few  months  since,  it  was  his 
custom  and  pleasure  to  dispense  to  others."  And  this 
stung  him  with  a  secret  pang  of  insecurity  and  horror.  So 
he  pitched  down  the  newspaper  and  walked  across  to  his 
0WD  house,  with  his  hands  in  his  pockets,  and  thought  again 
of  Dangerfield,  and  who  the  deuce  he  could  be,  or  whether 
he  had  really  ever,  anywhere — ^in  the  body  or  in  the  spirit 
— encountered  him,  as  he  used  to  feel  with  a  boding  vague- 
ness he  had  done.  And  then  those  accursed  dreams  :  he 
was  not  relieved  as  he  expected  by  disclosing  them.  The 
sense  of  an  ominous  meaning  pointing  at  him  in  all  their 
grotesque  images  and  scenery,  still  liaunted  him. 

"Parson  Walsingham,  with  all  his  reading,"  his  mind 
muttered,  as  it  were,  to  itself,  "  is  no  better  than  an  old 
woman ;  and  that  knave  and  buffoon,  Mr.  Apothecary  Toole, 
looked  queer,  the  spiteful  dog,  junt  to  disquiet  me.  I  won- 
der at  Dr.  Walsingham,  though.  A  sensible  man  would 
have  laughed  me  into  spirits.  On  my  soul,  I  think  he  be- 
lieves in  dreams."  And  Sturk  laughed  within  himself 
scornfully.  It  was  all  affectation,  and  addressed  strictly  to 
himself,  who  saw  through  it  all ;  but  still  he  practised  it. 
*'  If  these  infernal  losses  had  not  come  to  spoil  my  stomach, 
I  should  not  have  remembered  them,  much  less  let  them 
haunt  me  this  way,  like  a  cursed  file  of  ghosts.  I'll  try 
gentian  to-morrow.". 

Everything  and  everyone  was  poking  at  the  one  point  of 
his  secret  fears.  Br.  Walsingham  preached  a  sermon  upon 
the  text,  ^'  rememeber  the  days  of  darkness  for  they  are 
many."  It  went  over  the  tremendous  themes  of  death  and 
judgment  in  the  rector's  own  queer,  solemn,  measured  way, 
and  all  the  day  after  rang  in  Sturk's  ear  as  the  drums  and 
fifes  in  the  muffled  peal  of  the  dead  march  used  to  do  lon^ 
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ago,  before  ifs  ear  grew  familiar  with  its  thrilling  roll. 
Sermons  usually  affected  Sturk  no  more  than  they  did  other 
military  gentlemen.  But  he  was  in  a  morbid  state  ;  and  in 
this,  one  or  two  terms  or  phrases,  nothing  in  themselves, 
happened  to.  touch  upon  a  sensitive  and  secret  centre  of 
pain  in  the  Doctor's  soul. 

One  of  that  ugly  brood  of  dreams  which  haunted  hi/i 
nights  borrowed,  perhaps,  a  hint  from  Dr.  Walsingham*s 
sermon.  Sturk  thought  he  heard  Toole's  well-known,  brisk 
voice,  under  his  windows,  exclaim,  **  What  is  the  dirty  beg- 
gar doing  there  ?  faugh ! — he  smells  all  over  like  carrion — 
ha,  hn,  ha  !*'  and  looking  out,  in  his  dream,  from  his  drawing- 
room  window,  he  saw  a  squallid  mendicant  begging  alms  at 
his  hall-door.  "  Hollo,  you,  sir  ;  what  do  you  want  there  ?** 
cried  the  Surgeon,  with  a  sort  of  unaccountable  antipathy 
and  fear.  ''  He  lost  his  last  shilling  in  the  great  bank- 
ruptcy, in  October,"  answered  Duustan*s  voice  behind  his 
ear  ;  and  in  the  earth-colored  face  which  the  beggar  turned 
up  towards  him,  3turk  recognised  his  own  features — **  *Ti3 
I" — ^he  gasped  out,  with  an  oath,  and  awoke  in  a  horror,  not 
knowing  where  he  was.     *'  I — I'm  dying." 

**  October,"  thought  Sturk — "  bankruptcy.  'Ti^  just  be- 
cause I*m  always  thinking  of  that  infernal  bill,  and  old  Dyle's 
renewal,  and  the  rent." 

Indeed,  the  Surgeon  had  a  stormy  look  forward,  and  the 
navigation  of  October  was  so  threatening,  awful,  and  almost 
desperate,  as  he  stood  alone  through  the  dreadful  watches 
at  the  helm,  with  hot  cheek  and  unsteady  hand,  troating 
stoically  to  luck,  and  hoping  against  hope,  that  roeks  woald 
melt,  and  the  sea  cease  from  drowning,  that  it  was  almost 
a  wonder  he  did  not  leap  overboard,  only  for  the  certainty 
of  a  cold  head  and  a  quiet  heart,  and  one  deep  sleep. 

And,  then,  he  used  to  tot  up  his  liabilities  for  that  ac- 
cursed month,  near  whose  yawning  verge  he  already  stood  ; 
and  then  think  of  every  penny  coming  to  him,  and   what 
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iDight  be  rescued  and  wrung  from  runaways  and  bankrupts 
whose  bills  he  held,  and  whom  he  used  to  curse  in  his  bed, 
with  bis  fists  and  his  teeth  clenched,  when  poor  little  Mrs. 
Sturk,  knowing  nought  of  this  danger,  and  haying  said  her 
prayer^  lay  sound  asleep  by  his  side.  Then  he  used  to 
think,  if  he  could  only  get  the  agency  in  time  it  would  set 
him  up— he  could  borrow  £200  the  day  dfter  his  appoint- 
ment ;  and  ho  must  make  a  push,  and  extend  his  practice. 
It  was  ridiculous,  that  blackguard  little  Toole  carrying  off 
the  best  families  in  the  neighborhood,  and  standing  in  the 
way  of  a  man  like  him  ;  and  Nutter,  too — why.  Lord  Castle- 
mallard  knew  as  well  as  he  did,  that  Nutter  wa^not  fit  to 
manage  the  property,  and  that  he  was—SiUdi  Nutter  without 
a  child  or  any  one,  and  ke  with  seven  I"  Then  Nutter  would 
be  down  upon  him,  without  mercy  for  the  rent ;  and  Danger- 
field,  if,  indeed,  he  cared  to  do  it,  [curse  it,  he  trusted  no- 
body,] could  not  control  him  ;  and  Lord  Castlemallard,  the 
selfish  profligate,  was  away  in  Paris,  leaving  his  business  in 
the  hands  of  that  bitter  old  botch,  who'd  go  any  length  to  he 
the  ruin  of  him. 

Then  the  clock  down  stair  would  strike  '.'  three,'*  and  he 
felt  thankful,  with  a  great  sigh,  that  so  much  of  the  night 
was  over,  and  yet  dreaded  the  morning. 

And  then  he  would  con  over  his  chances  again,  and  think 
which  was  most  likely  to  give  him  a  month  or  two.  Old 
Dyle — "  Bah  ;— he's  a  stone,  he  would  not  give  me  an  hour. 
Or  Carny,  curse  him,  unless  Lucas  would  move  him.  And, 
no,  Lucas  is  a  rogue,  selfish  beast :  he  owes  me  his  place  ; 
and  I  don't  tbink  he'd  stir  his  finger  to  snatch  me  from  per- 
dition. Or  Nutter — Nutter,  indeed  I — why  that  ficud  has 
been  wailing  half  tlie  year  round  to  put  in  his  distiess  the 
first  hour  he  can." 

And  then  Sturk  writhed  round  on  his  back,  as  we  may 
suppose  might  St.  Anthony  on  his  gridiron,  and  rolled  his 
eje-balls  up  toward  theSark  bed>tcster,  and  uttered  a  dis* 
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your  harpsichord  this  morning.     I  stole  it :  'tis  mine ;  and 
Richard  Devereux  j?^ould  die  rather  than  lose  it  to  another/* 

So  then,  after  all,  he  had  been  at  the  films  ;  and  she  had 
wroiged  him. 

"  Ton  are,  then,  really  going  ?"  she  said,  so  Ihat  no  one 
would  have  guessed  how  strangely  she  felt  at  that  moment. 

*;  Yes,  really '  going,"  he  said,  quite  in  his  own  way ; 
"  Over  the  hills  and  far  away ;  and  so,  I  know,  you'll  first 
wish  your  eld  friend,  God  speed." 

"  I  do,  indeed." 

**And  thcQ  you'll  shake  hands,  Miss  Lily,  as  in  oild 
'times.'* 

And  out  came  the  frank  little  hand,  and  he  looked  on  it, 
with  a  darkling  smile,  as  it  lay  in  his  own  sinewy  but 
slender  grasp  ;  and  she  said  with  a  smile—"  Ch)od-bye.^* 

She  was  frightened  lest  he  should  possibly  say  more  than 
she  knew  how  to  answer. 

"  And  somehow  it  seems  to.  me,  I  have  a  great  deal  to 
say." 

f*  And  I've  a  great  deal  to  read,  you  see  ;"  and  she  just 
stirred  old  Miss  Wardle's  letter,  that  lay  open  in  her  haftd, 
with  a  smile  just  the  least  in  the  world  of  oomio  distress. 

**  A  great  deal,"  he  said. 

"  And  farewell,  again,"  said  Lilias. 

"Farewell !  dear  Miss  Lily." 

And  then,  he  just  looked  his  old  strange  look  upon  her, 
and  he  went ;  and  she  dropped  her  eyes  upon  the  letter. 
He  had  got  into  the  far  meadow,  where  the  path  makes  a 
little  turn  round  the  clump  of  poplars,  and  hides  itself. 
Just  there  he  looked  over  his  shoulder,  a  last  look  it  might 
be,  the  handsome  strange  creature  that  had  ninde  so  many  - 
of  her  hours  pass  so  pleasantly.  She  knew  a  look  would 
call  him  back — ^back,  maybe,  to  her  feet ;  but  she  could  not 
give  that  little  sign.  There  she  stood,  aflPecting  to  road 
that  letter,  one  word  of  which  she  did  not  see.     "  She  does 
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"  And,  true  for  yon,  so  it  is,  my  lady,**  said  the  elder 
woman,  wiA.another  bob  ;  "  an'  I  won't  delay  you,  ma'am, 
flTO  minutes,  if  you  place,  an'  its  the  likes  of  you,"  she  said, 
in  «  fihrewish  aside,  with  a  £ash  of  her  largo  eyes  upon 
John  Tracy,  "  that  stands  betune  them  that's  willin'  to  be 
good  and  the  poor — so  yes  do,  saucepans  and  bonepolishers, 
bad  luck  to  yes." 

The  younger  woman  plucked  the  elder  by  the  skirt ;  but 
Lily  did  not  hear.     She  was  already  in  the  parlor. 

"  Ay,  there  it  is,"  grinned  old  John,  with  a  wag  of  his 
head. 

And  so  old  Sally  came  forth  and  asked  the  women  to  step 
in,  and  set  chairs  for  them,  while  Lily  was  taking  off  her 
gloves  and  hood  by  the  table. 

"  You'll  tell  me  first  who  you  are,"  said  Lily,  "  my  good 
woman — ^for  I  don't  think  we've  met  before — and  then  you'll 
say  what  I  can  do  for  you." 

•^I'm  the  Widdy  Glynn,  ma'am,  at  your  sarvice,  that 
lives  beyant  Palmerstown,  down  by  the  ferry,  af  its  playsin' 
to  you ;  and  this  is  my  little  girl,  ma'am,  av  you  plaze. 
Nan,  look  at  the  lady,  you  slut." 

She  did  not  need  the  exhortation,  for  she  was,  indeed, 
looking  at  the  lady,  with  a  curious  and  most  melancholy 
gaze. 

**  An'  what  I'm  goin'  to  say,  my  lady,  if  you  plase,  id  best 
be  said  alone  ;"  and  the  matron  glanced  at  old  Sally,  and 
bobbed  another  courtesy. 

"  Very  well,"  said  Miss  Walsingham.  "  Sally,  dear,  the 
good  woman  wants  to  speak  with  me  alone  ;  so  you  may  as 
well  go  and  wait  for  me  in  my  room." 

And  so  the  young  lady  stood  alone  in  presence  of  her  two 
visitors,  whereupon,  with  a  good  many  courtesies,  and  with 
great  volubility,  the  elder  dame  commenced — 

"  'Tis  what  we  heerd,  ma'am,  that  Captain  Deveroux,  of 
the  Artillerj  here,  in  Ghapelizod,  ma'ami  that's  gone    to 
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mnch  to  tell  ab^at  her  day's  adventure,  that  before  she 
thought  she  had  come  half  of  the  way,  they  were  flitting 
under  the  shadows  of  the  poplars  that  grew  beside  the 
avenue  ;  and  through  the  window,  she  saw  the  hospitable 
house  spreading  out  its  white  front  as  they  drew  Dear»  and 
opening  its  wing  to  embrace  her, 

,  The  hall-door  stood  half  open,  though  it  had  been  dark 
some  time  ;  and  the  dogs  oame  down  with  a  low  growl,  And 
plenty  of  sniffing,  which  forthwith  turned  into  a  solemn 
wagging  of  tails,  for  they  were  intimate  with  the  chairmen, 
and  with  John  Tracy,  and  loved  Lilias  too.  So  she  got  out 
in  the  hall,  and  went  into  the  little  room  at  the  right,  and* 
opening  the  door  of  the  inner  and  larger  one— there  was  no 
candle  there,  and  'twas  nearly  dark — saw  Gertrude  standing 
by  the  window  which  looked  out  on  the  lawn  toward  the 
river.  That  side  of  the  house  was  in  shade,  but  she  saw 
that  the  window  was  thrown  up,  and  Gertrude,  she  thought, 
was  tooking  toward  her,  though  she  did  not  move,  until  she 
drew  nearer,  wondering  why  she  did  not  approach,  and  then, 
pausing  in  a  kind  of  unpleasant  doubt,  she  heard  a  murmur* 
ed  talking,  and  plainly  saw  the  figure  of  a  man,  with  a  cloak, 
it  seemed,  wrapped  about  him,  and  leaning,  from  outside, 
against  the  window-sill,  and,  as  she  believed,  holding 
Gertrude's  hand. 

The  thing  that  impressed  her  most  was  the  sharp  outline 
of  the  cocked  hat,  with  the  corners  so  peculiarly  pinched  in, 
and  the  feeling  that  she  had  never  seen  that  particular  hat 
before  in  the  parish  of  Chapelizod. 

Lily  made  a  step  backward,  and  Gertrude  instantly  turned 
round,  and  seeing  her,  uttered  a  little  scream. 

'*  'Tis  I,  Gertrude,  darling — Lily — ^Lily  Walsingham,*'. 
she  said,  perhaps  as  much  dismayed  as  Gertrude  herself ; 
**  I'll  return  in  a  moment." 

She  saw  the  figure,  outside,  glide  hurriedly  away  by  the 
side  of  the  wall. 
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you,  Miss,  the  desaver,  for  he'd  chanim  the  birds  off  the 
trees,  the  parjurer ;  and  I'll  tell  his  Raverence  all  about  it 
when  1  see  him,  in  the  morning-^for  'tis  only  right  he 
shoald  know.  Wish  the  lady  good-night,  Nan,  you  slut — 
an'  the  same  from  myself,  ma'am." 

And,  with  another  courtesy,  the  Glynns  of  Palmerstown 
withdrew. 


CHAPTER  XXXVm. 

OF   A  MESSENGER  FROM   OHAPELIZOD  VAtPLT  WHO    WAITED 
IBT   THE  TYLED  HOUSE   FOR   MR.    MERVYN. 

Me&ytn  was  just  about  this  time  walking  up  the  steep 
BallyfernH)t  road.  It  was  then  a  lonely  track,  with  great 
bushes  andliedge-rows  overhanging  it ;  and  as  other  emotions 
subsided,  something  of  the  chill  and  excitement  of  solitude 
stole  over  him.  Themoon  was  wading  through  flecked  masses 
of  cloud.  The  breath  of  night  r  as  tied  lightly  through  the 
bushes,  and  seemed  to  follow  his  steps  with  a  strange  sort 
of  sigh  and  titter.  He  stopt  and  looked  back  under  Uie 
branches  of  an  old  thorn,  and  traced  against  the  dark  hori- 
zon the  still  darker  outline  of  the  ivied  church  tower  of 
Chapelizod,  and  thought  of  the  dead  that  lay  there,  and  of 
all  those  sealed  lips  might  tell,  and  old  tales  of  strange 
meetings  on  moors  and  desolate  places  with  departed  spirits 
flitted  across  his  brain  ;  and  the  melancholy  rush  of  the  night 
air  swept  close  about  his  ears,  and  he  turned  and  walked 
more  briskly  towards  his  own  gloomy  quarters,  passing  the 
church-yard  of  Ballyfermot  on  his  right ;  and  then  at  last  he 
sighted  the  pale,  peeping  front  of  the  "  Tjled  House,' 
through  the  close  and'  dismal  avenue  of  elms.  There  was 
no  glimmer  of  light  from  the  lower  windows,  not  even  the 
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"  Tes,  'twas  but  right— 'twas  but  kind  in. yon,  Lily— right 
and  kind — to  treat  me  like  the'  open-hearted  And  intimate 
friend  that,  heaven  knows,  T  was  to  you,  Lily,  all  my  life. 
I  think — at  least,  I  think— till  lately-^but  you  were  always 
franker  than  I — aad  truer.  You've  have  walked  in  the  light 
Lily,  and  that's  the  way  to  peace.  I  turned  aside,  and 
walked  in  mystery ;  and  it  seems  tame  I  am  treading  now 
the  valley  of  the  shadow  of  death.  -  And  what  did  you  see, 
Lfly^ — I  ktiow  you'll  tell  me  truly-^when  you  came  into  the 
parlor,  as  I  stood  by  the  window  1" 

**  I  saw,  I  think,  the  form  of  a  man  in  a  cloak  aind  hat,  as 
I  believe,  talking  with  you  in  whispers,  Gertrude,  from* 
without." 

"  The  form  of  a  man,  Lily — you're  right — ^not  a  man,  bnt 
Xhe  form  of  a  man,"  she  continued,  bitterly  ;  **for  it  seems 
to  me  sometimes  it  can  be  tko  human  fascination  that  has 
brought  rae  under  the  tyranny  in  which  I  can  scarce  be 
said  to  breathe," 

After  an  iutervial  &he  said— 

**  It  will  seem  incredible.  You've  heaird  of  Mr.  Danger* 
field's  proposal,  and  you've  heard  how  I've  received  it. 
Well,  listen." 

**  Gertrude,  dear !"  said  Lily,  who  was  growing  frightened. 

"I'm  going/*  intferrupted  Miss  Chatteswortb,  '*  to  tell  you 
my  strange,  if  you  will,  but  not  guilty — ^no,  not  guilty— 
secret.  I'm  no  agent  now,  but  simply  passive  in  the  matter. 
But  you  must  first  pledge  me  your  sacred  word  word  that 
neither  to  my  father  nor  to  your's,  nor  to  my  aunt,  nor  to 
any  living  being,  will  yoii  ever  reveal  what  I'm  about  to  tell 
you,  till  I  have  released  you  from  your  promise."    ^ 

Did  ever  woman  refuse  a  secret  ?  Well,  Lily  wavered  for 
a  moment,  lilut  then  suddenly  stooping  down,  and  kissing 
her,  she  said 

"  No,  Gertrude  darling — ^you'll  not  be  vexed  with  me 

but  ybu  must  not  tell  mc  your    secret.     You  have  excuses 
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Buch  a6  I  should  not  have — ^you*ve  been  drawn  into  this 
concealment,  step  bj  step,  unwillingly ;  » but,  Gertrude, 
darling,  I  must  not  hear  it,  I  could  not  look  Aunt  Becky  in 
the  face,  nor  the  kind  General,  knowing  that  I  was" 

She  tried  to  find  a  work. 

"  Deceiving  them,  Lily,"  said  Gertrude^  with  a  moan. 

"  Yes,  Gertrude,  darling."  And  she  kissed  her  again. 
**  And  maybe  to  your  great  hurt.  But  I  thank  you  all  the 
same -from  my  heart  for  your  confidence  and  love  ;  and  I*m^ 
gladder  than  you'll  eyer  know,  Gerty,  that  they  are  still  the 
same."  .  And  thus  the  two  girls  kissed  silently  and  fervent- 
ly, and  poor  Gertrude  (Jliattesworth  wept  uncomplainingly, 
looking  out  upon  the  dark  prospect. 

"  And  you'll  tell  me,  darling,  when  you  are  happier,  as  you 
soon  will  be  ?"  said  Lily. 

**  I  will — ^I  will,  indeed.  t*m  soiietimes  happier — some- 
^iines  quite  happy — ^but  I'm  very  low  to-\iight,  Lily,"  an- 
swered she. 

Then-  Lily  comforted  and  caressed  her  friend.  And  I 
must  confess  she  was  very  curious,  too,  and  nothing  but  a 
strange  sense  of  terror,  and  a  feeling  of  danger  and  guilt  in 
merely  possessing  a  secret  under  such  terms,  withheld  her 
from  hearing  Gertrude's  confessions.  But  on  her  way  home 
she  l^anked  Heaven  for  her  resolution,  and  was  quite  sure 
that  she  was  happier  and  better  for  it. 
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"  I  ask  your  pardoti,  Mr.  Mervjn,  I  have  a  good  deal  to 
do,  back  and  forward,  sometimes  early,  sometimes  late,  in 
the  church — Cbapelizod  Church — all  alone,  sir  ;  and  I  often 
think  of  you,  when  I  walk  over  the  south-side  vault." 

"  What's  your  message,  I  say,  sir,  and  who  sends  it  V* 
insisted  Mervyn.      *  , 

"  Your  father,"  answered  Ironfl.  * 

Mervyn  looked  with  a  black  and  wild  sort  of  inquiry  on 
the  clerk,  and  seemed  to  swallow  down  a  sort  of  horror, 
before  his  anger  rose  again. 

"  You're  mistaken — ^my  father's  dead,"  he  said,  in  a  fierce 
but  agitatecr  undertone. 

**  He's  dead,  sir — ^yes,'*  said  his  saturnine  visitor,  witib  the 
same  faint  smile  and  cynical  quietude^ 

"  Speak  out,  sirrah  ;  whom  do  you  come  from  V* 

"  The  late  Right  Honorable  the  Lord  Viscount  Dunoran." 
He  spoke,  as  I  have  said,  a  little  thickly,  like  a  man  who 
had  drunk  his  modicum  of  liquor. 

"  You've  been  drinking,  and  you  dare  to  mix  my — my 
father's  name  with  your  drunken  dreams  and  babble — you 
wretched  sot !" 

"  A  naggin  of  whiskey,  at  the  Salmon  House,  to  rise  my 
heart  before  T  came  here.  I'm  not  drunk — that's  sure." 
He  answered,  quite  unmoved,  like  one  speaking  to  himself. 

"  And — why — what  can  you  mean  by  speaking  of  him  ?" 
repeated  Mervyn,  unaccountably  agitated. 

"  1  speak  for  him,  sir,  by  your  leave.  Suppose  he  greets 
you  with  a  message — and  you  don't  caro  to  hear  it  ?" 

"  You're  mad/'  whispered.  Mervyn,  with  an  icy  stare,  to 
whom  the  whole  colloquy  began  to  shape  itself  into  a  dreadful 
dream. 

**  Belike  you're  mad,  sir,"  answered  Irons,  in  a  grim,  ugly 
tone,  but  with  face  unmoved.  "  'Twas  not  a  light  matter 
brought  me  here — a  message — Uiere — well  I — ^your  right 
honorable  father,  that  lies  in  lead  and  oak,  without  a  name 
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you,  very  much  ;  and  to  say  truth,  whoever  applied  to  him  to 
interfere  in  the  matter,  was,  in  my  mind,  guilty  of  an  im- 
pertinence, though,  as  you  see,  I  can't  resent  it." 

And  positively,  only  for  Aunt  Becky,  who  was  always 
spoiling  this  sort  of  sport,  and  who  restrained  the  gallant 
Toole  by  a  peremptory  injunction,  there  would  have  been, 
in  Nutter^s  unfortunate  phrase,  *'  wigs  on  the  green,"  next 
day. 

So  these  gentlemen  met  on  the  terms  Pve  described ;  and 
Nutter's  antipathy  also,  had  waxed  stronger  and  fiercer. 
And  indeed,  since  Dangerfield's  arrival,  and  Sturk's  undis- 
guised endeavours  to  ingratiate  himself  with  Lord  Castle- 
mallurd,  and  push  him  from  his  stool,  they  had  by  consent 
ceased  to  speak  to  one  another.  On  the  other  band,  if  some 
feuds  grew  blacker  and  fiercer  by  time,  there  were  others 
which  were  Christianly  condoned ;  foremost  among  which 
was  the  mortal  quarrel  between  Nutter  and  0 'Flaherty. 
On  the  evening  of  their  memorable  meeting  on  the  Fifteen 
Acres,  Puddock  dined  out,  and  0 'Flaherty  was  too  much 
exhausted  to  take  any  steps  toward  a  better  understanding. 
But  on  the  night  following,  when  the  Club  had  their  grand 
supper  in  King  William's  parlor,  it  was  arranged  with  Nut- 
ter that  a  gentlemanlike  reconciliation  was  to  tuko  place  ; 
and  accordingly,  about  nine  o^clock,  at  which  time  Nutter's 
arrival  was  expected,  Puddock,  accompanied  by  0 'Flah- 
erty, big  with  his  speech,  entered  the  spacious  parlor. 

When  they  came  in  there  was  a  chorus  of  laughter  ring- 
ing round,  with  a  clapping  of  hands,  and  a  Babel  of  hilarious 
applause ;  and  Tom  Toole  was  seen  in  the  centre,  sitting 
upon  the  floor,  hugging  his  knees,  with  his  drawn  sword 
under  his  arm,  his  eyes  turned  up  to  the  ceiling,  and  a  con 
tortion  so  unspeakably  ludicrous  upon  his  queer  little  face, 
as  was  very  near  causing  little  Puddock  to  explode  ip  an 
unseemly  burst  of  laughter. 

Toole  bounded  to  his  feet  in  an  instant,  adjusting  his  wig 
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all  capable  of  compassion,  you  will  kill  me  at  a  blow  rather 
than  trifle  any  longer  with  the  terrible  hope  that  has  been 
Hoy  torture — ^I  believe,  my  insanity  all  my  life." 

"  Well,  sir,*'  said  Irons,  mildly,  and  with  that  serene^ 
suspicion  of  8  smile  on  his  face,  '*  if  you  wish  to  talk  to  me 
you  must  take  me  di£ferent ;  for,  to  say  truth,  I  was  nearer 
killing  you  that  time  than  you  were  aware,  and  all  the  time 
I  mean  you  no  harm  !  and  yet,  if  I  thought  you  were  going 
to  say  to  anybody  living,  Zekiel  Irons,  the  clerk,  was  here 
on  Tuesday  night,  I  believe  I'd  shoot  you  now." 

**  You  wish  your  visit  secret :  well,  you  have  my  honor, 
no  one  living  shall  hear  of  it,"   said  Mervyn.     "  Go  on." 

"  I've  little  to  say,  your  honor  ;  but,  first,  do  you  think 
your  servants  heard  the  noise,  just  now.?" 

"  The  old  woman's  deaf,  and  her  daughter  dare  not  stir 
after  night-fall.     You  need  fear  no  interruption." 

'*  Ay,  the  house  is  haunted,  but  dead  men  tell  no  tales. 
*Ti8  the  living  I  fear.  I  thought  it  would  be  darker — the 
clouds  broke  up  strangely,  'tis  as  much  as  my  life's  worth 
me  to  be  seen  n^ar  the  Tyled  House  ;  and  never  you  speak 
to  me  nor  seem  to  know  me  whefi  you  chanca  to  meet  me, 
do  you  mind,  sir  ?'* 

"  'Tis  agreed,  there  shall  be  no  recognition,"  answered 
Mervyn. 

''  There's  them  watching  me  that  can  see  in  the  clouds,  or 
the  running  waters,  what  you're  thinking  of  a  mile  away, 
that  can  move  as  soft  as  ghosts,  and  can  grip  as  hard  as  hell, 
when  need  is.  So  be  patient  for  a  bit — I  gave  you  the 
message — I  tell  you  'tis  true  ;  and  as  to  my  proving  it  at 
present,  I  can,  you  see,  and  I  can't ;  but  the  hour  is  coming, 
only  be  patient,  and  swear,  sir,  upon  your  soul  and  honor, 
that  you  won't  let  me  come  to  perdition  by  reason  of  speak- 
ing the  truth." 

"  On  my  soul  and  honor,  I  mean  it,"  answered  Mervyn. 
"Goon." 

''//  yoa  please,  sir,  no,  not  a  ^word  more  till  the  time 
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comes,"  answered  Irons  ;  **  I'll  go  as  I  came."  And  he 
slioved  up  the  window-sash  and  got  out  lightly  upon  the 
grass,  and  glided  away  among  the  gigantic  old  froittrees 
and  was  lost  before  a  minute. 

Perhaps  he  came  intending  more.  He  had  seemed  for  a 
while  to  have  made  np  his  mind,  Mervyn  thought,  to  a  full 
disclosure,  and  then  he  hesitated,  and,  on  second  thoughts, 
drew  back.  Barren  and  tantalizing,  however,  as  was  this 
strange  conference,  it  was  yet  worth  worlds,  as  indicating 
the  quarter  ftorn  which  information  might  ultimately  be 
hoped  for. 


CHAPTEK  XXXIX. 

m   WHICH   THE  KECTOR' COMES    HOME,    AND    LILY    SPEAKS 

HEB   MIND,   AND   TIME   GLIDES   ON,    AND   AUNT 

REBECCA   CALLS    AT   THE   ELMS. 

Next  morning,  'punctual  at  the  early  breakfast  hour  of 
those  days,  the  cheery  voice  of  the  old  Rector  was  heard  at 
the  garden  rails  that  fronted  the  house,  and  out  ran  Tom 
Clinton,  from  the  stable-yard,  and  bid  his  **  Raverence," 
with  homely  phrase,  and  with  a  pleasant  grin,  **  welcome 
home,"  and  held  his  bridle  and  v  stirrup,  while  the  Parson, 
with  a  kind  smile,  and  half  a  dozen  inquiries,  and  the  air  of 
a  maa  who,  having  made  a  long  journey  and  a  distant  sojourn, 
expands  on  beholding  old  faces  and  the  sights  of  home  again  ; 
and  Lilias  ran  to  the  garden-gate  to  meet  him,  with  her  old 
smile  and  greeting  it  seemed  fonder  and  more  tender  than 
ever,  and  he  patted  her  cheek  and  thought  she  looked  a  little 
pale,  but  would  not  say  anything  just  then  that  was  not 
altogether  cheerful ;    and  eo  they  stept  up  the  two  or  three 
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yards  of  gravel  walk — shn  at  his  right  side,  with  her  right 
hajid  in  his  and  her  left  clinging  by  his  arm,  and  nestling 
close  by  his  side,  and  leading  him  up  to  the  house  like  a 
j^elovcd  captive. 

And  so  at  breakfast  he  narrated,  all  bis  adyeo  tures,  and 
told  who  were  at  the  dinner  party,  and  described  two  fine 
ladies*  drosses — ^for  the  Doctor  had  skill  in  millinery,  though 
it  was  as  little  known  as  Don  Quixote's  talent  for  making 
bird-cages  and  tooth-picks.  He  told  her  his  whole  innocent 
little  budget  of  gossip,  in  his  own  simple,  pleasant  way  ;  and 
his  little  Lily  sat  looking  on  her  beloved  old  man,  and 
smiling,  but  saying  little,  and  her.  eyes  often  filling  with 
tears  ;  and  he  looked  when  he  chance  to  see  it — wistfully 
and  sadly  for  an  instant,  but  he  made  no  remark. 

And  some  time  after,  as  she  happened  to  pass  the  study- 
door,  he  called  her — •'  Little  Lily,  come  here."  And  in  she 
came  ;  and  there  was  the  Doctor,  all  alone  and  erect  before 
his  bookshelves,  plucking  down  a  volume  here,  and  putting 
up  one  there,  and — 

"  Shut  the  door,  little  Lily,"  says  he,  gently  and  cheerily, 
going  on  with  his  work.  "  I  had  « letter,  yesterday. evening, 
my  darling,  from  Captain  Devereux,  and  he  tells  me  that 
he*s,  very  much  attached  to  you  ;  and  I  don't  wonder  at  his 
being  in  love  with  little  Lily — he  could  not  help  it."  And 
he  laughed  fondly,  and  was  taking  down  a  volume  that  rather 
stuck  in  his  place,  so  he  could  not  tnrn  to  look  at  her ;  for, 
the  trath  was,  he  supposed  she  was  blushing,  and  could  not 
bear  to  add  to  her  confusion  ;  and  he,  though  he  continued 
his  homely  work,  and  clapped  ihe  sides  of  his  books  together, 
and  blew  on  their  tops,  and  went  so  simply  and  plainly  to 
the  point,  was  flushed  and  very  nervous  himself. 

"  And  he  wanta  to  marry  my  little  Lily,  if  she'll  have 
him.  And  what  does  my  darling  wish  me  to  say  to  him  ;" 
and  he  spoke  very  cheerily. 

**  My  darlibg,  you're  my  darling ;   and  your  little  Lily 
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will  never,  ne^^r  leave  you.  She'll  stay."  And  here  the 
little  speech  stopped,  for  she  was  crying,  with  her  arms 
about  his  neck ;  and  the  old  man  cried,  too,  and  smiled 
over  her,  and  patted  her  gracious  head,  with  a  little  tremli- 
ling  laugh,  and  said,  "  God  bless  you,  my  treasure." 

"  Well,  little  Lily,  will  you  have  him  1"  he  said,  after  a 
little  pause. 

•*  No,  my  darling,  no  !"  she  answered,  still  crying. 

**  Well,  little  Lily,  I  won't  answer  his  letter  to-day  ;  there's 
no  hurry,  you  know.  And,  if  you  are  of  the  same  mind  to- 
morrow, you  can  just  say  you  wish  me  to  write." 

".Change,  I  can't ;  my  answer  will  always  be  the  same— ~ 
always  the  same." 

And  she  kissed  him  again,  and  went  toward  the  door ; 
but  she  turned  back,  drying  her  eyes,  with  a  smile,  and 
said — 

"  No,  your  little  Lily  will  stay  with  her  darling  old  man, 
and  be  a  pleasant  old  maid,  like  Aunt  Becky  ;  and  I'll  play 
and  sing  you  favorite  airs,  and  Sally  and  I  will  keep  the 
house  ;  and  we'll  be  happier  in  the  Elms,  I'm  determined, 
than  ever  we  were— and  '(lon't  you  call  me,  darling,  when 
you're  going  out  ?" 

So  little  Lily  ran  away,  and  up  stairs  ;  and  as  she  left  the 
study  and  its  beloved  tenant,  at  every  step  the  air  seemed 
to  darken  round  her,  and  her  heart  to  sink.  And  she  turned 
the  key  in  her  door,  and  threw  herself  on  the  bed  ;  and, 
with  her  face  to  the  pillow,  cried  as  if  her  heart  would  break. 

So  the  summer  had  mellowed  into  autumn,  and  the  fall  of 
the  leaf,  and  Devereux  did  not  return  ;  and,  it  was  alleged 
in  the  olub,  on  good  authority,  -that  he  was  appointed  on  the 
staflp  of  the  Commander  of  the  Forces  ;  and  Puddook  had  a 
letter  .from  hini,  dated  in  England,  with  little  or  no  news 
in  it ;  and  Dr.  Walsinghani  had  a  long  epistle  from  Malaga, 
from  honest  Dan  Loftus,  full  of  Spanish  matter  for  Irish 
history,  and  stating,  with  many  regrets,  that  his  honorable 
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pupil  had  taken  ill  of  a  fever.  And  this  hit  of  news  speedily 
took  wind,  and  was  discussed  at  the  cluh ;  and  the  odds  were 
freely  given  and  taken  upon  the  event. 

#The  politics  of  Belmont  were  still  pretty  much  in  the  old 
position.  The  General  had  not  yet  returned,  and  Aunt  E.e- 
becca  and  Gertrude  fought  pitched  battles,  as  heretofore,  on 
the  subject  of  Dangerficld.  That  gentleman  had  carried  so 
many  points  in  his  life  by  simple  waiting,  that  he  was  noth- 
ing daunted  by  the  obstacles  which  the  caprice  of  the  young 
lady  presented  to  the  immediate  accomplishment  of  his  plans. 
So  when  Aunt  Becky  and  Miss  Gertrude  at  length  agreed 
on  an  armistice — the  condition  being  that  the  question  of  Mr. 
Dangerfield's  bliss  or  misery  was  to  stand  over  for  judgment 
until  the  General's  return,  which  could  not  now  be  deferred 
more  than  two  or  three  weeks — the  amorous  swain,  on  being 
apprized  of  the  terms  by  Aunt  Ecbecca,  acquiesced  with 
alacrity,  in  a  handsome,  neat,  and  gallant  little  speech,  and  * 
kissed  Aunt  Rebecca's  slender  and  jeweled  hand,  with  a  low 
bow  and  a  grim  smile,  all  which  she  received  very 
graciously. 

'  In  the  meantime  Gertrude  grew  happier  and  more  like 
herself,  and  Aunt  Eebecca  had  her  own  theories  about  the 
real  state  of  that  young  lady's  affections,  and  her  generally 
unsuspected  relations  with  others. 

Aunt  Eebecca  called  at  the  Elms  to  see  Lilias  Walsingham, 
and  sat  down  beside  her  on  the  sofa. 

**  Lily,  child,  you're  not  looking  yourself.  I'll  send  you 
some  drops.  You  must  positively  nurse  yourself.  I'm 
almost  sorry  I  did  not  bring  Dr.  Toole." 

**  Indeed  I'm  glad  you  did  not,  Aunt  Becky  ;  I  take  ex- 
cellent care  of  myself.     I  have  not  been  out  for  three  whole 


"  And  you  must  not  budge,  darling,  while  this  east  wind 
continues.  D'ye  mind  %  And  what  do  you  think,  my  dear,  I 
do  belipve  I've  discovered -the  secret  reason  of  Gertrude's 
repugnance  to  Mr.  Dangerfield's  most  advantageous  oiffcp." 
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'**  Ob,  indeed  !"  said  Lily,  becoming  ^interested. 

"  Well,  I  suppose  you  suspected  she  had  a  secret  ?"  said 
Aunt  Rebecca. 

**  I  can  only  say,  dear  Aunt  Becky,  she  has  not  told  it  to 
mer 

**  Now,  listen  to  me,  my  deur,"  said  Aunt  Becky,  laying 
her  fan  upon  Lily's  arm.  **  So  sure  as  you  sit  there,  Ger- 
trude likes  some  body,  and  I  think  I  shall  soon  know  who  he 
is.  Can  you  conjecture,  my  dear  ?'  And  Aunt  Bebecca 
paused,  looking,  Liiias  thought,  rather  pale,  and  with  a  kind 
of  smile  too. 

*'  No,"  said  Liiias  ;  "  no,  T  really  can't.'* 

"  Well,  maybe  when  I  tell  you  I've  reason  to  think  he's 
one  of  our  officers  here.  Eh  ?  Can  you  guess  ?"  said 
Aunt  Becky,  looking  straight  before  her. 

It  was  now  Lily's  turn  to  look  pale  for  a  moment,  and  then 
to  blush  so  much  that  her  ears  "tingled,  and  her  eyes  dropped 
to  the  carpet.  She  had  time  to  recover  though,  for  Aunt 
Becky,  as  I've  said,  was  looking  straight  before  her,  a  little 
pale,  awaiting  the  result  of  Lily's  presumed  ruminations. 
A  moment  satisfied  her  it  could  not  be  Devereux,  and  she 
was  soon  quite  herself  again. 

"  An  officer  !  no.  Aunt  Becky — there  certainly  is  Captain 
Cluflfe,  who  always  joins  your  party  when  you  and  Gertrude 
go  down  to  hear  the  band,  and  Lieutenant  Puddock,  too,  who 
does  the  same — but  you  know" — — 

"  Well,  my  dear,  all  in  good  time.  Gertrude's  very  secret, 
and  proud,  too;  but  I  shall  know  very  soon.  I've  ascer- 
tained, my  dear,  that  an  officer  came  under  the  window  the 
other  evening,  and  sang  a  verse  of  a  French  chanson,  from 
the  meadow,  in  a  cloak,  if  jou  please,  with  a  guitar.  I 
could  name  his  name,  my  dear" 

"  Do,  pray,  tell  me,"  said  Lily,  whose  curiosity  was  all 
alive, 

"  Why-a-o — ^not.  yet,  my  dear,"    answered  Aunt  Beoky^ 
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hMtkbkg  doTB ;  *'  there  mi« — dwre's  m  reason — bat  Uie  affidr,  I 
■nj  tell  jom,  bezm.  m  earaesx,  oa  die  eTening  oa  which  she 
Ttrfased  3[r.  MerrriL  Bat  I  forsot  di^t  joa  did  not  knotr 
<Aa/  either— bovexer.  joa'll  nexer  ineation  it."  And  she 
lussed  her  cheek,  calling  her  ^  mj  wise  little  Lilj." 

"  And,  mj  dear,  it  has  been  going  on  ao  regularly  ever 
since,  with,  till  xeiy  latelj.  so  little  disguise,  that  I  onlj 
wonder  eTerjbody  doesn't  see  it  as  plain  as  I  do  myself; 
and  lilj,  mj  dear,  eontinned  Aunt  Rebecca,  energetically, 
rising  from  the  sofa,  as  some  object  caagfat  her  eye  through 
the  giass-door  in  the  garden,  "  yonr  beantifdl  roses  are  all 
trailing  in  the  mud.  What  on  earth  is  Hogin  about  ?  and 
there,  &e?,  jiut  at  the  door,  r  boxful  of  nails ! — I'd  nail  his 
car  to  the  wall  if  he  were  mine,"  and  Aunt  Rebecca  glanced 
sharply  through  the  glass,  this  way  and  that,  for  the'  offend- 
ing gardener,  who,  happily,  did  not  appear.  Then  off  went 
Aunt  Becky  to  something  else  ;  and  in  a  little  time  remem- 
bered the  famous  academy  in  Martin 's-row,  and  looking  at 
her  watch,  took  her  leave  in  a  prodigious  hurry,  and  followed 
by  Dominick,  in  full  livery,  and  two  dogs,  left  Lilias  again 
to  the  society  of  her  own  sad  thoughts. 


CHAPTER  XL. 

Ur  WHICH   DR.    8TUBK  TRIES   THIS   WAY  AKEf  THAT  FOR  JL 
REPREIVB   ON   THE   EVE   OF   EXECUTION. 

So  time  crept  on,  and  the  day  arrived  when  Sturk  must 
pay  his  rent,  or  take  the  ugly  conscqaences.  The  day  be- 
fore bo  spent  in  Dublin  financiering.  It  was  galling  and 
barren  work.  He  bad  to  ask  favors  of  fellows  whom  be 
hatedi  aod  to  stand  their  refusals,  and  pretend  to  believe 
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Uieir  lying  excuses,  and  appear  to  make  quite  light  of  it, 
though  every  failure  stuDued  him  like  a  hlow  of  a  bludgeon  ; 
and  as  he  strutted  jauntily  off  with  a  bilious  smirk,  he  was 
well-nigh  at  his  wits'  end. 

When  he  got  home  he  sent  down  for  Cluffe  to  the  Phoenix^ 
and  got  him  to  take  Nutter,  who  was  there  also,  aside  and 
ask  him  for  a  little  time,  or  to  take  part  of  the  rent.  But 
Natter  only  said — 

•*  The  rent's  not  mine ;  I  can't  give  it  or  lose  it ;  and 
Stark's  not  safe.     Will  ymt  lend  it  ?    I  can't." 

This  brought  Cluffe  to  reason.  He  tad  opened  the  bus- 
iness, like  a  jolly  companion,  in  a  generous,  full-bloodqd  way. 

"  Well,  by  Jove  1  Nutter,  I  can't  blame  you  ;  for  you  see, 
between  ourselves,  I*m  afraid,  'tis  as  you  say.  We  of  the 
Boyal  Irish  have  done,  under  the  rose,  you  know,  all  we  can  ; 
and  I'm  sorry  the  poor  devil  has  run  himself  into  a  scrape  ! 
but  hang  it,  we  must  have  a  conscience  ;  and  if  you  think 
there's  a  risk  of  losing  it,  why  1  don't  see  that  I  can  press 
you."  ^ 

The  reader  must  not  suppose  when  Cluffe  said,  *'  we  of 
the  Royal  Irish,"  in  connexion  with  some  pecuniary  kind- 
ness shown  to  Sturk,  that  that  sensible  Captain  had  given 
away  any  of  his  money  to  the  surgeon  ;  but  Sturk,  in  theii: 
confidential  couference,  had  hinted  something  about  a  "  help- 
ing hand,"  which  Cljiffe  coughed  off,  and  mentioned  that 
Puddock  had  lenr  him  fifteen  pounds  the  week  before. 

Sturk  stood  at  his  drawing-room  window,  with  his  hat  on, 
looking  towards  the  Phoenix,  and  waiting  for  Cluffe's  return. 
When  he  could  stand  the  suspense  no  longer,  he  wejit  down 
and  waited  at  his  door-steps.  And  the  longer  Cluffe  stayed 
the  more  did  Sturk  establish  himself  in  the  conviction  that 
the  interview  had  prospered,  and  that  his  ambassador  was 
coming  to  terms  with  Nutter.  He  did  not  know  the  entire 
question  had  been  settled  in  a  minute-and-a-half,  and  that 
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CluMt  wms  at  that  momemt  rattiiiig  awaj  at  Backgammon 
with  hifl  areh-enemj,  Tooie.  in  m  cMuer  of  the  club  parlor. 

It  waa  not  dll  Ginffe,  as  he  emerged  /rom  the  Phoenix, 
saw  Stork's  figore  staQdng  in  the  glimpaes  of  the  moon, 
vnder  the  Tillage  elm,  that  he  saJdenly  recollected  and 
marched  np  to  him.  Stork  stood,  with  his  £ice  and  figure 
mottled  orer  with  the  diadow  ui  the  moving  leaves  and  the 
withered  ones  dropping  aboot  him,  his  hands  in  his  pockets, 
and  a  crown-piece — I  belieye  it  was  his  last  available  coin 
jost  then — shot  op  fast  and  tight  in  his  cold  fingers,  with 
his  heart  in  his  month,  and  whistling  a  little  to  show  his 
ODConc^m. 

•*  Well,"  said  Sturk,  "  he  won't,  of  coorse  %" 

Cloffe  shook  his  head. 

"  Very  good — I'll  manage  it  another  way,"  said  Stark, 
confidently.  "  Grood  night ;"  and  Stork  walked  off  briskly 
towards  the  turnpike. 

Toole  and  O'Elaherty  were  standing  in  (he  door-way  of 
the  Phoenix,  observing  the  brief  and  secret  meeting  under 
the  elm. 

•*  That's  Stork,"  said  Toole. 

O'Elaherty  granted  acquieseence. 
.   Toole  watched  attentiFely  till  the  gentlemen  separated, 
afid  then  glancing  on  O'Flaherty  from  the  corner  of  his  eye, 
with  a  knowing  smile,  ''  tipped  him  the  wink,''  as  the  phrase 
went  in  those  days. 

"  An  affair  of  honor  1"  said  O'Flaherty,  squaring  himself. 
He  smelt  powder  in  everything. 

''  More  like  an  affair  of  dishouor"  said  Toole,  buttoning 
his  coat.  "  He's  been  '  kiting'  all  over  the  town.  Natter 
can  distrain  for  his  rent  to-morrow,  and  Cluffe  called  him 
outside  thelbar  to  speak  with  him  ;  put  that  and  that  together, 
sir."     And  home  went  Toole. 

Sturk,  indeedi  had  no  plan,  and  just  then  was  inqapable 
of  forming  any.     He  changed  his  route,  not  knowing  why, 
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and  posted  over  the  bridge,  and  a  good  way  along  tho 
laohicore  road  ;  and  then  tifrned  about  and  strode  back  again 
and  over  the  bridge,  without  stopping,  and  on  towards  Dub- 
lin ;  and  suddenly  the  moon  shone  out,  and  he  recollected 
how  late  it  was  growing,  and  so' turned  about  and  walked 
homeward. 

As  he  passed  by  the  row  of  houses .  looking  across  the 
road  towards  the  river,  from  Mrs.  Irons'  hall-door  step,  a 
well-khoWn  voice  accosted  him —  • 

"  A  thweet  night,  Doctor— the  moon  tho  thilver  bright — 
the  air  tho  thoft !"  *  ^ 

It  was  little  Puddock,  whose  hand  and  face  were  raised 
toward  the  sweet  regent  of  the  sky. 

**  Mighty  fine  night,*'  said  Sturk,  and  he  paused  f.  r  a 
second.  It  was  Puddock's  way  to  be  more  than  commonly 
friendly  and  polite  with  any  man  who  owed  him  money ; 
and  Stnrk,  who  thought,  perhaps,  rightly,  that  the  world  of 
late  had  been  looking  cold  and  black  upon  him,  felt,  in  a 
sort  of  way,  thankful  for  the  greeting  and  its  cordial  tone. 

"  A  night  like  this,  my  dear  sir,  brings  us  under  the  mar- 
ble balconies  of  the  palace  of  the  Capulets,  and  sets  ns  re- 
peating '  on  such  a  night  sat  Dido  on  the  wild  seabanks'— - 
yon  r.emember — *  and  with  a  willow  wand,  waved  her  love 
back  to  Carthage' — or  places  us  upon  the  haunted  platform, 
where  buried  Denmark  revisits  the  glimpses  of  the  moon. 
My  dear  Doctor,  'tis  wonderful— isn't  it — J^ow  much  of  our 
enjoyment  of  Nature  we  owe  io  Shakspeare — 'twould  be  a 
changed  world  with  us.  Doctor,  it  Shakspeare  had  not  writ- 
ten  "    Then  there  was  a  little  pause,  Sturk  standing 

Btill.' 

"  God  be  wi'  ye,  Lieutenant,"  said  he,  suddenly  taking 
his  hand.  '*  If  there  were  more  men  like  yon  there  would 
be  fewer  broken  hearts  in  the  world."  And  away  went 
Stork. 
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,,  CHAPTER  XLL 

SHOWING  HOW  CHARLES  NUTTEr'b    BLOW   DESCENDED,   AND 

WHAT   PART  THE   SILVER    SPECTACLES   BORE   IN   THE 

CRISIS, 

In  the  morning  the  distress  and  keepers  were  in  Sturk's 
house. 

When  Stnrk  heard  in  the  morning  that  the  blow  was 
actually  struck,  be  jumped  out  of  bed,  and  was  taken  with  a 
great  shivering  fit,  sitting  on  the  side  of  it.  Little  Mrs. 
Sturk,  as  white  as  her  night-cap  with  terror,  was  y^  decis- 
ive in  emergency,  and  bethought  her  of  the  brandy  bottle, 
two  glasses  from  which  the  Doctor  ^wallowed  before  his 
teeth  ^ave  over  chattering,  and  a  more  natural  tint  returned 
to  his  blue  face.    . 

"  Oh  !  Barney^  dear,  are  we  ruined  ?"  faltered  poor  little 
Mrs.  Sturk. 

•*  ftuined,  indeed  !"  crieS  Sturk,  with  an  oath,  **  Come  in 
here.''  He  thought  his  study  was  on  the  same  floor  with"^ 
his  bedroom,  as  it  had  been  in  olden  times  in  their  house  in 
Limerick,  ten  or  twelve  years  before. 

''That's  the  nursery,  Barney,  dear,"  she  said  thinking,  in 
the  midst  of  the  horror,  like  a  fruc  mother,  of  the  children's 
sleep. 

Then  he  remembered,  and  ran  down  to  the  study,  and 
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palled  oat  a  sbcaf  of  bills  and  promissory  notes,  and  re- 
newals thgreof,  making  a  very  lespectable  sbow. 

"  Ruined,  indeed  I'*  he  cried,  hoarsely,  talking  to  his 
poor  little  wife  in  the  tones  and  with  the  ferocity  which  the 
image  of  Nutter,  with  which  his  brain  was  filled,  called  up. 
"  Look,  I  say,  here's  one  fellow  owes  me  that — and  that — 
and  that— and  there — there's  a  dozen  in  that  by  another — 
there's  two  more  sets  there  pinned  together — and  here's  an 
account  of  them  all — two  thousand  two  4iundred — and — ^you. 
may  say,  three  hundred — two  thousand  three  hundred-— 
owed  me  here  ;  and  that  miscreant  won't  give  me  a  day." 

"  Is  it  the  rent,  Barney  ?" 

"The  rent?  To  be  sure;  what  else  should  it  be?"' 
shouted  the  Doctor,  with  a  stamp.  < 

And  so  pale  little  Mrs.  Sturk  stole  out  of  the  room,  as  her 
lord  with  bitter  mutterings  pitched  his  treasure  of  bad  bills 
back  into  the  escritoire  ;  and  she  heard  him  slam  the  study 
door  and  run  down  stairs  to  browbeat  and  curse  the  men  in 
the  hall,  for  he  had  lost  his  head  somewhat,  between  panic 
and  fury.  He  was  in  his  stockings  and  slippers,  with  nn 
old  flowered  dressing  gown,  and  nothing  more  but  his  shirt, 
and  looked,  they  said,  like  a  madman  One  of  the  fellows  was 
smoking,  and  Sturk  snatched  the  pipe  from  his  mouth,  and 
stamped  it  to  atoms  on  the  floor,  roaring  at  them  to  know 

what  the brought  them  there :  and  without  a  pause 

for  an  answer  thundered,  "  And  I  suppose  you'll  not  let  m^ 
take  my  box  of  instruments  out  of  the  house — -mind,  it's 
worth  fifty  pounds ;  and  curse  me,  if  one  of  our  men  dies 
for  want  of  them  in  hospital,  I'll  indict  you  both,  and  your 
employer  along  with  you,  for  murder  /*'  And  so  he  railed 
on,  till  his  voice  failed  him  with  a  sort  of  choking,  and 
there  was  a  humming  in  his  ears,  and  a  sort  of  numbness  in 
his  head,  and  ho  thought  he  was  going  to  have  a  fit ;  and 
tlien  up  Uie  stairs  he  went  again,  and  into  his  study,  and  re* 
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solved  to  bavc  Natter  out — and  it  flashed  apon  him  that 
he*d  say,  "  pay  the  rent  first ;"  and  then — what  next  1  why 
he'd  post  him  all  oyer  Dublin,  and  Chapelizod,  and  Leixlip, 
where  the  Lord  Lieutenant  and  Court  were. 

While  this  was  going  on,  little  Mrs.  Sturk,  who  on  criti- 
cal occasions  took  strong  resolutions  promptly,  made  a  won- 
derfully  rapid  toilet,  and  let  herself  quietly  out  of  the 
street  door.  She  had  thought  of  Dr.  Walsingham ;  but 
Stark  had  lately,  in  one  of  his  imperious  freaks  of  temper, 
withdrawn  his  children  from  the  good  Doctor's  catechetical 
class,  and  sent  him  besides,  one  of  his  sturdy,  impertinent 
notes — and  the  poor  little  woman  concluded  there  was  no 
^hauce  there. 

Well,  she  took  the  opposite  direction,  and  turning  her 
back  on  the  town,  waljked  at  her  quickest  pace  towards .  the 
Brass  Castle.  The-  poor  little  woman  had  made  up  her 
miikl  to  apply  to  Daugerfield.  She  had  liked  his  talk  at 
Belmt)nt,  where  she  had  met  him ;  and  he  inquired  about 
the  poor,  and  listened  to  some  of  her  woful  tales  with  a  great 
deal  of  sympathy  ;  and  she  knew  he  was  very  ricb,~and  that 
he  appreciated  her  Barney,  and  so  she  trudged  on  full  of 
hope. 

Daugerfield  received  the  lady  very  affably,  in  his  little 
parlor,  where,  having  despatched  his  early  meal,  he  was 
writing  letters.  He  looked  hard  at  her  when  she  came  in, 
and  again  wheiv  she  sat  down  ;  and  when  she  had  made  an 
end  of  her  lung  and  dismal  talc,  he  opened  a  sort  of  strong 
box,  and  took  out  a  thin  quarto  and  read,  turning  tlie  leaves 
rapidly  over. 

*•  Ay,  here  we  have  him — Chapelizod— Sturk,  Barnabas — 
Surgeon,  R  I.A.,  assignee  of  John  Lowe — hey  !  one  gale 
day,  as  you  call  it,  only  I — September.  How  came  that  ? 
Rent,*£40.  Why,  then,  he  owes  a  whole  year's  rent,  £40, 
ma'am.  September,  and  his  days  of  grace  have  expired. 
He  ought  to  have  paid  it." 
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Here  there  oame  a  dreadful  pause,  during  whioh  DothiDg 
was  heard  bui  the  sharp  ticking  of  his  watoh  on  the  table. 

«*  Well,  ma'am,"  he  said,  "when  a  thing  comes  before  me, 
I  say  yes  or  no  prtniptly.  I  like  your  husband,  and  I*J1 
lend  him  the  amount  of  his  rent." 

Poor  little  Mrs.  Sturk  jumped  up  in  an  eostaoy,  and  then 
felt  quite  sick,  and  sat  down  almost  fainting,  with  a  death- 
like smile. 

"  There's  but  one  condition  that  I  attach,  that  yon  tell 
me  thily,  my  dear  madam,  whether  you  came  to  me  directly 
or  indirectly  at  his  suggestion." 

No,  indeed,  she  had  not;  it  was  all  her  own  thought ;  sho 
had  not  dared  to  mention  it  to  him,  lest  he  should  forbid 
her,  and  now  she  should  be  almost  afraid  to  tell  him  where 
she  had  been. 

••  He'll  not  be  angry,  depend  on't,  my  good  madam  ;  you 
did  wisely  in  coming  to  me.  And  should  yoi\.  hereafter 
stand  in  need  of  a  friendly  office,  I  beg  you'll  remember  one 
who  is  disposed  to  help  you." 

Then  he  sat  down  and  wrote  with  a  flying  pen — 

"  My  dear  Sir, — I  have  just  learned  from  Mrs.  Stiirk 
that  you  have  an  immediate  concern  for  forty  pounJs,  to 
which,  I  venture  to  surmise,  will  be  added  some  fees,  etc.  I 
take  leave,  therefore,  to  send  herewith  fifty  guineas,  which 
I  trust  will  suffice  for  this  troublesome  affair.  We  can  talk 
hereafter  about  repayment.  Mrs.  Sturk  has  handed  me  a 
memorandum  of  the  advance. 

•*  Your  very  obedient,  humble  servanj, 

**  Giles  Dangerfield. 
'*  The  Brass  Castle,  Chapelizod, 
2nd  October,  1767." 

Then  poor  little  Mrs.  Stark  was  breaking  out  into  a  delir- 
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turn  of  gratitude.  But  he  put  his  hand  upon  her  arm  kindly 
and  with  a  little  bow  and  an  emphasis,  he  said — 

^  Pray,  not  a  word,  my  dear  madam.  Just  write  a  line  ;" 
and  h\9  slid  his  desk  before  her  with  a  sheet  of  paper  on  it ; 
"  and  say  Mr.  Dangerfield  has  this  day  handed  me  a  loan  of 
fifty  giiineas  for  my  husband,  Doctor  Barnabas  Stark.  Now 
sign,  if  you  please,  and  add  the  date.     Very  good  !" 

"  I*m  afraid  you  can  can  hardly  read  it — my  fingers  trem- 
ble a  little,"  said  Mrs.  Sturk,  with  a  wild  little  deprecatory 
titter,  and  for  the  first  time  very  near  crying. 

*•  'Tis  mighty  well,"  said  Dangerfield,  politely  ;  and  he  ac- 
companied the  lady  with  the  note  and  fifty  guineas,  made  up 
in  a  little  rouleau,  fast  in  her  hand,  across  his  little  garden, 
and  with — ^*  A  fine  morning  truly,'*  and  "  God  bless  you, 
madam,"  and  one  of  his  peculiar  smiles,  he  let  her  out 
through  his  little  wicket  on  the  high  road.  And  so  away 
went  Mrs.  Sturk,  scarce  feeling  the  ground  under  her  feet ; 
,  and  Giles  Dangerfield  carrying  his  white  head  very  erect, 
with  an  approving  conscience,  and  his  silver  Spectacles  flash- 
ing through  the  leaves  of  liis  lilacs  and  laburnums,  returned 
to  his  parlor. 

In  little  more  than  a  quarter  of  an  hour  after.  Dr.  Sturk 
descended  his  door-steps  in  full  costume,  and  marched  down 
the  street  and  passed  the  artillery  barrack,  from  his  violated 
fortress,  as  it  were,  with  colors  flying,  drums  beating,  and 
ball  in  mouth.  He  paid  the  money  down  at  Nutter's  table, 
in  the  small  room  at  the  Phoenix,  where  he  sat  in  the  morn- 
ing to  receive  his  rents,  eyeing  the  agent  with  a  fixed  smirk 
of  bate  and  triumph,  and  telling  down  each  piece  on  the 
tiiblc  with  a  fierce  clink  tbat  had  the  ring  of  a  curse  in  it. 
Little  Nutter  met  his  stare  of  suppressed  fury  with  an  eye 
juFt  as  steady  and  malign,  and  a  countenance  bhickened  by 
disappointment.  Not  a  word  was  heard  but  Sturk's  inso- 
lent tones  counting  the  gold  at  every  clang  on  the  table. 

Nutter  shoved  him  a  receipt  across  the  table,  and  swept 
the  gold  into  his  drawer.  .  , 
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"  Go  over,  Tom,"  he  said  to  the  bailiff,  in  9  stern  low  tone, 
"  and  see  the  men  don't  leave  the  house  till  the  fees  are 
paid." 

And  Stark  laughed  a  very  pleasant  laugh,  yon  may  be 
sure,  over  his  shoulder  at  Nutter,  as '  he  went  out  at  the 
door. 


CHAPTEK  XLII. 

BELATING     HOW,     IN     THE     WATCHES    OF    THE    KIOHT,     A 
VISION  GAME  TO  8TUEK,  AND  HIS  EYES  WEBB  OPENED. 

Sturk's  triumph  was  only  momentary.  He  was  in  fero- 
cious spirits,  indeed,  over  the  breakfast  table,  and  bolted 
quantities  of  buttered  toast  and  eggs,  all  the  time  gabbling 
with  a  truculent  volubility,  and  every  now  and  then  a  thump, 
which  made  poor  little  Mrs.  Sturk  start,  and  whisper,  '*  Oh, 
mj  dear !"  But  after  he  had  done  defying  the  whole  world, 
and  showing  his  wife,  and  half  convincing  himself,  that  he 
was  the  cleverest  and  finest  fellow  alive,  a  letter  was  handed 
to  him,  which  reminded  him,  in  a  dry,  short  way,  of  those 
more  formidable  and  imminent  dangers  that  rose  up,  appar- 
ently insurmountable  before  him  ;  and  he  retired  to  his  study 
to  ruminate  again,  and  to  write  letters  and  tear  them  to 
pieces,  and,  finally,  as  was  his  wont,  after  hospital  hours,  to 
ride  into  Dublin,  to  bore  his  attorney  with  barren  inventions 
and  hopeless  schemes  of  extrication. 

Sturk  came  home  that  ni^ht  with  a  hang-dog  and  jaded 
look,  and  taciturn  and  half  desperate.  But  he  called  for 
whbkey,  and  drank  a  glass  of  that  cordial,  and  brewed  a  jug 
of  punch  in  silence,  and  swallowed  glass  after  glass,  and  got 
up  a  little,  and  grew^  courageous  and  flushed,  and  prated 
away,  rather  loud  and  thickly  with  a  hiccough  now  and  thei^ 
and  got  to  sleep  earlier  than  usual. 
10 
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Somewhere  among  "  the  nnall  hours"  of  the  night,  he 
awoke  soddeidj  reeoUeeiing  something. 

"  I  haye  it,"  cried  StniiL,  with  an  oath,  and  an  inTolnntary 
kick  at' the  foot-board  that  made  his  slumbering  helpmate 
bounce. 

"  What  is  it,  Barney,  dear  ?"  squalled  she,  diving  under 
the  bed-clothes,  wilh  her  heart  in  her  mouth. 

"  It's  like  a  revelation,"  cried  Stark,  with  anoiher  oath ; 
and  that  was  all  Mrs.  Stark  heard  of  it  for  some  time.  But 
the  Surgeon  was  wide  awake,  and  all  alive  about  it,  what- 
ever it  was.  He  sat  straight  up  in  bed,  with  his  lips  ener- 
getically compressed,  and  his  eye-brows  screwed  together, 
and  his  shrewd,  hard  eyes  rolling  thoughtfully  over  the 
curtains,  in  the  dark,  and  now  and  then  an  ejaculation  of 
wonder,  or  a  short  oath,  would  slowly  rise  up,  and  hurst  from 
his  lips,  like  a  bubble  from  the  fermentation. 

Stark's  brain  was  in  a  hubbub.  He  had  been  dreaming 
like  mad,  and  his  sensorium  was  still  all  alive  with  the  images 
of  fifty  phantasmagoria,  filled  up  by  imagination  and  con- 
jecture, and  a  strange,  painfally-sharp  remembrance  of  things 
past — all  whirling  in  a  carnival  of  roy storing '  but  dismal 
riot — masks,  dice,  laughter,  maledictions,  drumming,  fair 
ladies,  tipsy  youths,  mountebanks,  and  assassins  ;  tinkling 
serenades,  the  fatal  clang  and  rattle  of  the  dice-box,  ^md  long 
drawn  screams. 

There  was  no  more  use  in  Sturk's  endeavors  to  reduce  all 
this  to  order,  than  reading  the  Biot  Act  to  a  Walpnrgis 
gathering.  So  he  sat  muttering  unconscious  ejaculations, 
and  looking  down,  as  it  were,  from  his  balcony,  waiting  for 
the  uproar  to  abate  ;  and  when  the  air  did  clear  and  cool  a 
little,  there  was  just  one  face  that  remained  impassive,  and 
serenely  wicked  before  his  eyes. 

When  things  arrived  at  this  stage,  and  he  had  gathered 
his  recollections  about  him,  and  found  himself  capable  of 
thinking,  up  he  bounced  and  struck  a  light,  vaulted  into  his 
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breeches,  hauled  on  his  stockings,  hnstled  himself  into  his 
roquelaure,  and,  candle  in  hand,  in  slippiered  feet,  glided, 
like  a  ghost,  down  stairs  to  the  hack  drawing-room,  which, 
as  we  know,  was  his  study. 

The  night  was  serene  and  hreathless.  The  sky  had  cleared 
and  the  moonlight  slept  mistily  on  the  soft  slopes  of  the  park^ 
The  landscape  was  a  fehrifuge,  and  cooled  and  quieted  iiis 
brain  as  he  stood  before  it  at  his  open  window,  in  soli- 
tary meditation.  It  was  not  till  his  slowly  wandering  eye 
lighted  OD  the  church-yard,  with  a  sort  of  alight  shock,  that 
he  again  bestirred  himself. 

Th*ere  it  lay,  with  its  white  tombstones  and  its  shadows 
spread  under  him  seeming  to  say — "  Ay,  here  I  am  ;  the 
narrow  goal  of  all  your  plans.  Not  one  of  the  glimmer- 
ing memorials  you  see  that  does  not  cover  what  was  once,  a 
living  world  of  long-headed  schemes,  chequered  remem- 
brances, and  well-kept  secrets.  Dr.  Sturk,  there  are  lots 
of  places  for  you  to  choose  among — suit  yourself— rhere— or 
here — or  maybe  here." 

And  so  Sturk  closed  the  window  and  remembered  his 
dream,  and  looked  out  stealthily  but  sternly  from  the  door, 
which  was  ajar,  and  shut  it  sharply,  and  with  his  hands  in 
his  breeches'  pockets,  took  a  quick  turn  to  the  window  ;  his 
soul  had  got  into  harness  again,  and  he  was  busy  thinking. 
Then  he  snuffed  the  candle,  and  then  quickened  his  inven- 
tion by  another  brisk  turn ;  and  then  he  opened  his  desk, 
and  sat  down  to  write  a  note. 

'*  Yes,"  said  he  to  himself,  pausing  for  a  minute,  with  his 
pen  in  his  fingers,  ^*  *tis  as  certain  as  that  I  sit  here." 

Well,  he  wrote  the  note.  There  was  «  kind  of  smile  on 
his  face,  which  was  paler  than  usual  all  the  while  ;  and  he 
read  it  over,  and  threw  himself  back  in  his  chair,  and  then 
read  it  over  again,  and  did  not  like  it,  and  tore  it  up. 

Then  he  thought  hard  fur  a  while,  leaning  upon  his  elbow  ; 
and  tdok  a  couple  of  great  pinches  of  snuff,  and  -snuffed  hia 
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eandle  again,  and,  as  it  were,  snuffed  his  wits,  and  took  np 
his  pen  with  a  little  flourish,  and  dashed  off  another,  and 
read  it,  and  liked  it,  and  gave  it  a  little  sidelong  nod,  as 
Uiough  lie  said,  ''  You'll  do  ;"  and,  indeed,  considering  all 
tibe  time  and  thought  he  spent  upon  it,  the  composition  was 
no  great  wonder,  heing,  after  all,  no  more  than  this  :^- 

**  Dear  Sir., — Will  you  give  me  the  honor  of  a  meeting  at 
my  house  this  morning,  as  you  pass  through  the  town  ?  I 
shall  remain  within  till  noon ;  and  hope  for  some  minutes' 
private  discourse  with  you. 

"  Your  most  obedient,  veiy  humble  servant, 

"  Barnabas  Sturk." 

*Then  up  stairs  went  Sturk ;  and  so,  with  the  note,  like  a 
loaded  pistol,  over  the  chimney,  he  popped  into  bed,  where 
he  lay  awake  in  agitating  rumination,  determined  to  believe 
that  be  had  seen  the  last  of  those  awful  phantoms — those 
greasy  bailiffs--tbat  smooth,  smirking,  formidable  attorney. 

Avaunt!  Ho  bad  found  out  a  charm  to  rout  them  all, 
and  they  shan't  now  lay  a  fijnger  on  Lim— ^a  short  and  sharp 
way  to  clear  himself ;  and  so  I  believe  he  had. 


CHAPTER  XLIIL 

OONOERNING   A,  LITTLE  REHEARSAL   IN    CAPTAIN    CLUFEffi^S 

LODGING,    AND   A   OKRTAIN   OONFIDSNCE   BETWEEN 

DR.    STURK   AND   MR.    DANGBRPIELD. 

Mrs.  Sturk,  though  very  quiet,  was  an  active  little  body, 
with  a  gentle,  anxious  face.  She  was  up  and  about  very 
early,  and  ran  down  to  the  King's  House,  to  ask  Mrs.  Ot>lonel 
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fitrafford,  who  was  yery  kind  to  her,  and  a  patroness  of 
fitaltk's,  to  execute  a  little  commission  for  her  in  Dublin,  as 
she  understood*  she  was  going  into  town  that  day,  and  tle^ 
Doctor's  horse  had  gone  lame,  and  was  in  the  hands  of  the 
farrier.  So  the  good  lady  undertook  it,  and  offered  a  seat 
in  her  carriage  to  Br.  Sturk,  should  his  business  call  him  to 
town.  The  carriage  would  be  at  the  door  at  half-past 
eleven. 

And  as  she  trotted  home — for  her  Barney's  breakfast- 
hour  was  drawing  nigh — whom  should  she  encounter  upon 
the  road,  just  outside  the  town,  but  their  grim,  spectacled 
benefactor,  Dangerfield,  accompanied  by,  and  talking  in  his 
usual  short  way  to  Nutter,  the  arch-enemy,  who,  to  say  truth, 
looked  confoundedly  black ;  and  she  heard  the  silver  spec- 
tacles say,  "  Tis,  you  understand^  my  own  thoughts  only  I 
speak,  Mr.  Nutter." 

The  fright  and  the  shock  of  seeing  Nutter  so  near  her, 
made  her  salutation  a  little  awkward  ;  and  she  had,  besides, 
an  instinctive  consciousness  that  they  were  talking  about  the 
terrible  affair  of  yesterday.  Dangerfield  on  meeting  her, 
bid  Nutter  good  morning  suddenly,  and  turned  about  with 
Mrs.  Sturk,  who  had  to  slacken  her  pace  a  little,  for  the 
potent  agent  chose  to  walk  rather  slowly. 

"  I've  been  giving  Nutter  a  bit  of  my  mind,  madam,  about 
that  procedure  of  his.  He's  very  angry  with  me,  but  a 
great  deal  more  so  with  your  husband,  who  has  my  sym- 
pathies with  him  ;  and  I  think  I'm  ^afe  in  saying  he's  likely 
soon  to  have  an  offer  of  employment  under  my  Lord  •  Castle- 
mallard,  if  it  suits  him." 

And  he  walked  on,  and  talked  of  other  things  in  short 
sentences,  and  parted  wifii  Mrs  Sturk' with  a  grim  brief 
kindness  at  the  door,  and  so  walked  with  his  wiry  step  away 
towards  the  Brass  Castle,  where  his  breakfast  awaited  him, 
and  he  disappeared  round  the  comer  of  Martin's-row. 

*'  And  which  way  was  he  going  when  you  met  him  and 
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that — that  Nutter  V*  demanded  Sturk,  who  was  talking  in 
high  excitement,  and  not  heing  ahle  to  find  an  epithet  worthy 
olr  Natter,  made  it  up  by  his  emphasis  and  his  scowl.  She 
told  him. 

"  H*m  !  then,  he  can't  have  got  my  note  yet !" 
She  looked  at  him  in  a  way  that  plainly  said,   "  what 
note  ?''   but  Sturk  said  no  more,   and  he  had  trained  her  to 
govern  her  curiosity. 

As  Bnngerfield  passed  Captain  Cluffe's  lodgings,  he  heard 
the  gtfy  tinkling  of  a  guitar,  and  an  amorous  duet,  not  alto- 
gether untunefully  sung  to  that  accompaniment ;  and  he 
beheld  little  Lieutenant  Puddock's  back,  with  a  broad  scarlet 
and  gold  ribbon  across  it,  supporting  the  instrument  on  which 
he  was  industriously  thrumming,  at  the  window,  while  Gluffe, 
who  was  giving  a  high  note,  with  all  the  tenderness  he  oonld 
throw  in  his  robust  countenance,  and  one  of  those  involuntary 
grimaces  «7hich  in  amateurs  will  sometimes  accompany  a 
vocal  effort,  caught  the  eye  of  the  cynical  wayfarer,  and 
stopped  short  with  a  disconcerted  little  cough  and  a  shake 
of  his  cliops,  and  a  grim,  rather  red  nod,  and  "  Good  morn- 
ing>  Mr.  Dangerfield.*'  Puddock  also  saluted,  still  thrum 
ming  a  low  chord  or  two  as  he  did  so,  for  he  was  not  ashamed 
like  his  stout  playmate,  and  saw  nothing  incongruous  in  their 
early  minstrelsy. 

The  fact  is,  these  gallant  officers  were  rehearsing  a  pretty 
little  entertainment  they  designed  for  the  ladies  at  Belmont 
It  was  a  serenade,  in  short,  and  they  had  been  compelled  to 
postpone  it  in  consequence  of  the  broken  weather ;  and 
though  both  gentlemen  w^re,  of  course,  romantically  devoted 
to  their  respective  objects,  yet  there  were  no  two  officers  in 
his  Majesty  *s  service  more  bent  upon  making  love  with  a  due 
regard  to  health  and  comfort  than  our  friends  Cluffe  and 
Puddock. 
"  Tinkle,  tinkle,  twang,  twang,  thrum  I"    went  the  indus- 
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trious  and  aoeomplislied  Paddock's  guitar  ;  and  the  voices 
of  the  enamored  swains  kept  tolerable  tune  and  time  ;  and 
Puddock  would  say,  **  Don*t  jou  think,  Captain  Cluffe, 
'twould  perhapth  go  better  if  we  weren't  to  try  that  shake 
upon  A.  -  Do  let*s  try  the  last  two  barth  without  it ;"  and 
••  I'm  thorry  to  trouble  you,  but  jutht  wonth  more  if  you 
plea  the — 

But  hard  ith  the  chathe  my  thad  heart  mntht  pnrthue, 
While  Daphne,  thweet  Daphn««»thill  flieth  from  m/  view." 

When  Dangerfield  passed  Cluffe's  lodging  again,  returning 
on  his  way  into  Chapelizod,  the  songsters  were  at  it  still. 
And  he  smiled  his  pleasant  smile  once  more,  and  nodded  at 
poor  old  Cluffe,  who  flushed  up  quite  fiercely,  and  said 
almost  in  a  mutiny — 

"  Hang  it,  Puddock,.  I  believe  you  keep  a  fellow,  singing 
ballads  over  the  street  all  day.  Didn't  you  see  that  oursed 
fellow  Dangerfield,  sneering  at  us  —curse  him — I  suppose 
he  never  heard  a  gentleman  sing  before ;  and,  by  Jove 
Puddock,  you  know  you  do  make  a  fellow  go  over,  the  same 
thing  so  often  it's  enough  to  make  a  dog  laugh." 

A  minute  after  Danger  field  had  mounted  Sturk*s  door 
steps,  and  asked  to  see  the  Doctor.  He  was  ushered  up 
stairs  and  into  that  back  drawing-room  which  we  know  so 
well.     Sturk  rose  as  he  entered. 

"  Your  most  obedient,  Mr.  Dangerfield,"  said  the  Doctor 
with  an  anxious  bow. 

**  Good  morning,  sir,"  said  Dangerfield.''  "  I've  got  your 
note,  and  am  here  in  consequence  ;  what  can  I  do  ?" 

Sturk  glanced  at  the  door,  to  see  it  was  shut,  and  then 
said — 

•*  Mr.  Dangerfield,  I've  recollected  a — lomething,*' 

•?  You  have  ?   ho  !    Well,  my  good  sir  ?  ' 

"You,  I  know,  were  acquainted  with — with  Charles 
Archer  r 
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Sturk  looked  for  a  moment  on  the  specQicles,  and  tlien 
dropped  hfs  eyes. 

"  Charles  Archer,"  answered  Dangerfield,  promptly,  "  yes. 
to  be  sure.  But,  Charles,  you  know,  got  into  trouble  ;  and 
'tis  not  an  acquaintance  yau  or  I  can  boast  of  ;  and,  in  fact, 
we  mnst  not  mention  him  ;  and  I  have  long  ceased  to  know 
anything  of  him." 

**  But,  I've  just  remembered  his  address  ;  and  there's 
something  about  his  private  history  which  I  very  well  know, 
and  which  gives  me  a  claim  upon  his  kind  feeling,  and  he's 
now  in  a^osition  to  do  me  a  material  service  ;  and  there^s  no 
man  living,  Mr.  Dangerfield,  has  so  powerful  an  influence 
with  him  as  yourself.  Will  you  use  it  in  my  behalf,  and 
attach  me  to  you  by  lasting  gratitude  ?" 

Sturk  looked  straight  at  Dangerfield  ;  and  Dangerfield 
looked  at  him,  quizzically,  in  return ;  after  a  short  pause — 

*'  I  mZ?,"  said  Dangerfield,  with  a  sprightly  decision. 
"  But,  you,  know,  Charles  is  not  a  fellow  to  be  trifled  with — 
hey  ?  and  wl  must  not  mention  his  name — ^you  undersland 
— or  hint  where  he  lives,  or  anything  about  him,  in  short." 

"  That's  plain,"  answered  Sturk. 

'  *  You're  going  into  town,  Mrs.  Sturk  tells  me  in  Mrs. 
Strafford's  carriage.  "Well,  when  you  return  this  evening, 
put  down  in  writing  what  you  think  Charles  can  do  for  you, 
and  I'll  take  care  he  considers  it." 

**  I  thank  you,  sir,"  said  Sturk,  solemnly. 

*•  And  hark  ye,  you^d  better  go  about  your  business  in 
town — do  you  see — just  as  usual ;  Hwill  excite  inquiry  if  you 
don't ;  so  you  must  in  this  and  other  things,  proceed  exactly 
as  I  direct  you,"  said  Dangerfield. 

"  Exactly,  sir,  depend  on't,"  answered  Sturk. 

"  Good  day,"   said  Dangerfield. 

"Adieu,"  said  the  Doctor  ;  and  they  shook  hands,  gravely. 

On  the  lobby  Dangerfield  encountered  Mrs.  Sturk,  and 
had  a  few  pleasant  words  with  l^r,  patting  the  bull-heads  of 
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the  children,  and  went  down  stairs,  smiling  and  nodding ; 
and  Mrs.  Sturk  popped  quietly  into  the  study,  and  found 
her  husband  leaning  on  the  chimney  piece,  and  swabbing  his 
face  with  his  handkerchief — strangely  pale — and  looking,  as 
the  good  lady  afterwards  said,  for  all  the  wo^rld  as  if  he  had 
seen  a  ghost. 


CHAPTER  XLIV. 

THE  CLOSET  SCENE,   WITH  THE   PART   OF  iPOLONIFS 
OlfiOTTED. 

Whe^'  Magnolia  and  the  Major  had  gone  out,  each  on 
their  several  devices,  poor  Mrs.  Macnamara  called  Biddy, 
their  maid,  and  told'  her,  in  a  confidential  whisper  in  her  ear» 
though  there  was  nobody  by  but  themselves,  and  the  door 
was  shut. 

"  Biddy,  now  mind  the  lady  that  came  to  me  in  the  end  of 
July— do  you  remember  ? — in  tha  black  satin — ^you  know  ? — 
she'll  be  here  to-day,  and  weVe  going  down  together  in  her 
coach  to  Mrs.  Nutter's  ;  but  that  does  not  signify/.  As  soon 
as  she  comes,  bring  her  here,  into  this  room — d'ye  mind  ? 
— and  go  across  that  instant  minute— -d'ye  mind  now  ?— • 
straight  to  Dr.  Toole,  and  ask  him  to  send  me  the  pepper 
mint  drops  he  promised  me." 

Then  she  cross-questioned  Biddy,  to  ascertain  that  she 
perfectly  understood  and  clearly  remembered ;  and,  finally, 
she  promised  her  a  half-a.crown  if  she  performed  this  very 
simple  commission  to  her  mistress's  satisfaction,  and  held 
her  tongue  religiously  on  the  subject. 

And  what  could  Mary  Match  well  want  of  a  conjuring  con 
ference,  of  all  persons  in  the  world,  with  poor  little  Mrs 
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Nutter  1  Mrs.  Mack  had  done  in  tbis  respect  simply  as  she 
was  bid.  She  had  indeed  no  difficulty  in  persuading  Mrs. 
Nutter  to  grant  the  interview.  Only  for  Nutter,  who  set 
bis  face  against  this  sort  of  sham  witchcraft,  she  would  cer- 
tainly have  asked  him  to  treat  her  with  a  glimpse  into 
futurity  at  that  famous  sibyPs  house  ;  and  now  that  she  had 
an  opportunity  of  having  the  enchantress  tete-a-tete  in  her 
own  snug  parlor  at  the  Mills,  she  was  in  a  delightful  fuss  of 
mystery  and  delight. 

Mrs.  Mack,  indeed,  from  her  own  sad  experience,  felt  a 
misgiving  and  a  pang  in  introducing  the  formidable  prophe- 
tess. But  what  could  she  do  ?  She  dare  not  refuse  ;  all 
she  could  risk  was  an  anxious  hint  to  poor  little  Mrs.  Nutter, 
"  not  to  be  telling  her  anything ^•goodL,  bad,  or  indifferent, 
but  just  to  ask  her  what  questions  she  liked,  and  no  more." 
Indeed,  poor  Mrs.  Mack  was  low  and  feverish  about  this 
assignation,  and  would  have  been  more  so  but  for  the  hope 
that  her  Polonius,  behind  the  arras,  would  bring  the  woman 
of  Endor  to  her  knees. 

All  on  a  sudden,  she  heard  the  rumble  and  jingle  of  a* 
hackney  coach,  and  the  clang  of  the  horses'  hoofs  pulled  up 
close  under  her  window  ;  her  heart  bounded  and  fluttered 
up  to  her  mouth,  and  then  dropped  down  like  a  lump  of 
lead,  and  she  heard  a  well-known  voice  talk  a  few  sentences 
to  the  coachman,  and  then  in  the'  hall,'  as  she  supposed,  to 
Biddy  ;  and  so  she  came  into  the  room,  dressed  as  usual  in 
blacky  tall,  thin,  and  erect,  with  a  black  hood  shading  her 
pale  face,  and  the  mist  and  chill  of  night  seemed  to  enter 
along  with  her. 

It  was  a  great  relief  to  poor  Mrs.  Mack,  that  she  actnally 
saw  Biddy  at  that  moment  run  across  the  street  toward 
Toole's  hall-door,  and  she  quickly  averted  her  conscioas 
glance  from  the  light-heeled  handmaid. 

"  Pray  take  a  chair,  ma'am,"  said  Mrs.  Mack,  with  a 
pallid  face,  and  a  low  courtesy. 
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Mistress  Matchwell  made  a  faint  courtesy  in  return,  and, 
without  saying  anything,  sat  down,  and  peered  sharply 
round  the  room. 

"  I'm  glad,  ma'am,  you  had  no  dust  to-day ;  the  rain 
ma'am,  laid  it  beautiful." 

Mrs.  Mack's  ear  was  strained  to  catch  the  sound  of  Toole's 
approach,  and  a  pause  ensued,  during  which  she  got  up  and 
poured  out  a  glass  of  port  for  the  lady,  and  she  presented  it 
to  her  deferentially.  She  took  it,  with  a  nod,  and  sipped  it, 
thinking,  as  it  seemed,  uneasily.  There  was  plainly  some- 
thing more  than  usual  upon  her  ^ind.  Mrs.  Mack  thought 
— indeed,  she  was  quite  sure — she  heard  a  little  fussing 
iA»out  the  bed-room  door,  and  concluded  that  the  Doctor  was 
getting  under  cover. 

When  Mrs.  Matchwell  had  set  her  empty  glass  upon  the 
table,  she  glided  to  the  window,  and,  Mrs.  Mack's  guilty 
conscience  smote  her,  as  she  saw  her  look  towards  Toole's 
house.  It  was  only,  however,  for  the  coach ;  and  having 
satisfied  herself  it  was  at  hand,  she  said— 

**  We'll  have  some  minutes  quite  private,  if  you  please — 
'tisn't  my  aflfair,  you  know,  but  yours,"  said  the  weird 
woman. 

There  had  been  ample  time  for  the  arrangement  of  Toole's 
ambuscade.  Now  was  the  moment.  The  crisis  was  upon 
her.  But  poor  Mrs.  Mack,  just  as  she  was  about  to  say  her 
little  say  about  the  front  windows,  and  opposite  neighbors, 
and  the  privacy  of  the  back  bed-room,  and  to  propose  their 
retiring  thither,  felt; a  sinking  of  the  heart — a  deadly  ,faint- 
ness,  and  an  instinctive  conviction  that  she  was  altogether 
overmatched,  and  that  t^he  could  not  hope  to  play  success- 
fully \iny  sort  of  devil's  game  with  that  all^seeing  sorceress. 
She  had  always  thought  she  was  a  plucky  woman  till  she 
met  Mistress  Mary:  Before  her  her  spirit  died  within  her 
—her  blood  flowed  hurriedly  back  to  her  heart,  leaving  her 
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bod  J  cold,  pale,  and  damp,  and  her  soul  quailing  under  tbe 
Bpell  of  fearful  gaze  and  imperious  presence. 

She  cleared  her  voice  twice,  and  faltered  an  inquiry,  but 
broke  down  in  'panic  ;  and  at  that  momemt  Biddy  popped  in 
her  head — 

''  The  Doctor,  ma'am,  was  sent  for  to  Lucan,  an^  he  won't 
be  back,  till  six  o'clock,  an'  he  left  no  peppermint  drops  for 
you,  ma'am,  an'  do  you  want  me,  if  you  plase,  ma'am  1" 

"  Go  down,  Biddy — that'll  do,"  said  Mrs.  Mack,  growing 
first  pale,  and  then  very  red. 

"  What  doctor  ?"  said  Mrs.  Matcbwell,  turning  her  large, 
dismal,  wicked  gaze  full  oi^Mrs.  Mack. 

"  Doctor  Toole,  ma^m."  She  dared  not  tell  a  literal  lie 
to  that  piercing,  prominent  pair  of  black  eyes. 

"  And  why  did  you  send  for  Doctor  O'Toole,  ma'am  ?'* 

"  I  did  not  send  for  th<^  Doctor,"  answered  the  fat  lady, 
looking  down,  for  she  could  not  stand  that  glance  that 
seeded  to  light  up  all  the  caverns  of  her  poor  soul,  and 
make  her  lies  stand  forth  self-confessed.  ''  I  did  not  send 
for  him,  ma'am,  only  for  some  drops  he  promised  me,.  I've 
been' very  sick — I — I — I'm  so  miserable." 

And  poor  Mrs.  Mack's  nether  lip  quivered,  and  she  burst 
into  tears. 

"  You're  enough  to  provoke  a  saint,  Mrs,  Macnamara," 
said  the  woman  in  black,  rather  savagely,  though  coldly 
enough.  **  Why  you're  on  the  point  of  fortune,  as  it  seems 
io  me."  Here  poor  Mrs.  Mack's  inarticulate  lamentations 
waxed  more  vehement.  "  You  don't  believe  it — very  well 
— ^but  Where's  the  use  of  crying  over  your  little  difficulties, 
ma'am,  like  a  great  baby,  instead  of  exerting  yourself  and 
thapking  your  best  friend  ?" 

And  the  two  ladies  sat  down  to  a  murmuring  tete-Ortete 
at  tbe  far  end  of  the  room  ;  you  could  have  heard  little  more 
than  an  inarticulate  cooing,  and  poor  Mrs.  Mack's  sobs,  and 
the  stern — 
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**  And  is  that  all  ?  IVe  had  more  trouble  with  you  than 
with  fifty  reasonable  clients — ^you  can  hardly  be  serious — I 
tell  you  plainly,  you  must  manage  matters  better,  my  good 
madam  ;  for,  frankly,  ma'am  this  won't  do." 

With  which  that  part  of  the  conference  closed,  and  Mary 
Matchwell  looked  out  of  the  window.  The  coach  stood  at 
the  door,  the  horses  dozing  patiently,  and  the  coachman, 
with  a  black  eye,  mellowing  into  the  yellow  stage,  and  a  cut 
across  his  nose — both  doing  well — was  marching  across  from 
the  public-house  over  the  way,  wiping  his  mouth  on  the  cuff 
of  his  coat. 

*'  Put  on  your  riding-hood,  if  you  please  madam,  and  come 
down  with  me  in  the  coach  to  introduce  me  to  Mrs.  Nutter," 
said  Mrs.  Matchwell,  at  the  same  time  tapping  with  her  long 
bony  fingers  to  the  driver. 

"  There's  no  need  of  that,  madam.  I  said  what  you  de- 
sired, and  I  sent  a  note  to  her  last  night,  and  she  expeets 
you  just  now  ;  and,  indeed,  I'd  rather  not  go,  madam,  if  you 
please," 

''  'Tis  past  that  now — just  do  as  I  teltyou,  for  come  you 
must,"  answered  Mrs.  Matchwell. 

As  the  old  woman  of  Berkley  obeyed,  and  got  up  and  went 
quietly  away  with  her  visitor,  though  her  dead  flesh  quivered 
with  fear,  so  poor  Mrs.  Mack,  though  loath  enough,  sub- 
mitted in  silence. 
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CHAPTEE  XLV. 

IN  WHICH  PALE   HECATE   VISITS   THE  MILLS,  AND  CHAELE8 
NUTTER,    ESQ.,    OKDEE8   TEA. 

PooE  Mrs.  Nutter,  I  have  an  honest  regard  for  her  memo- 
ry. If  she  was  scant  of  hrains,  she* was  also  devoid  of  guile 
— giggle  and  raspherry  jam  were  the  leading  traits  of  her 
character.  Excellent  for  tjondoling — ^better  still  for  rejoicing 
— she  would,  on  hearing  of  a  surprising  -good  match,  or  an 
unexpected  son  and  heir,  or  a  pleasantly-timed  legacy,  go  off 
like  a  mild  little  peal  of  joy-bells,  and  keep  ringing  up  and 
down  and  zig-zag,  and.  to  and  again,  in  all  sorts  of  irregular 
roulades,  without  stopping,  the  whole  day  long,  with  "  Well, 
to  be  sure."  "  Upon  my  conscience,  now,  I  scarce  can  be- 
lieve it."  "An*  isn't  it  pleasant,  though."  "Oh!  the 
creatures — ^but  it  was  badly  wanted  !"  "  Dear  knows — but 
I'm  glad — ^ha,  ha,  ha,"  and  so  on.  A  train  of  reflection  and 
rejoicing  not  easily  exhausted,  and  readily,  by  simple  trans- 
position, maintainable  for  an  indefinite  period.  And  people, 
when  good  news  came,  used  to  say,  "  Sally  Nutter  will  be 
glad  to  hear  that ;"  and  though  she  had  not  a  great  deal  of 
sense,  and  her  conversation  was  made  up  principally  of  in- 
terjections, assisted  by  little  gestures  and  wonderful  expres- 
sions of  face  ;  and  though  when  analyzed  it  was  not  much, 
yet  she  mt^de  a  cheerful  hoise,  and  her  company  was  liked. 
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So  they  both  entered  the  vehicle,  which  jingled  and  rat- 
tled so  incessantly  and  so  loud  that  connected  talk  was 
quite  out  of  the  question,  and  Mrs.  Macnamara  was  glad 
'twas  so  ;  and  she  could  not  help  observing  there  was  some«> 
thing  more  than  the  ordinary  pale  oast  of  devilment  in  Mary 
MatchwelPs  face. 

So  they  reached  Nutter's  house,  at  the  mills,  a  sober, 
gray-fronted  mansion,  darkened  with  tall  trees,  and  in  went 
Mrs.  Mack.  Little  Mrs.  Nutter  received  her  in  a  sort  of 
transport  of  eagerness,  giggle,  and  curiosity. 

"  And  is  she  really  in  the  coach  now  ?  and,  my  dear,  does 
she  really  tell  the  wonderful  things  they  say  ?  Mrs.  MoUoy 
told  me^ — well,  now,  the  most  surprising  things  ;  and  do  you 
actually  believe  she's  a  conjuror  ?  But  you  know  Nutter 
mtist  not  know  I  had  her  here.  He  can't  abide  a  fortune- 
teller. And  what  shall  I  ask  her  ?  I  think  about  the  pearl 
cross — don't  you  ?  for  I  would  like  to  know,  and  then  whe- 
ther Nutter  or  his  enemies — you  know  who  1  mean — will 
carry  the  day — don't  you  know  ?" 

Poor  Mrs.  Mack  glanced  over  her  shoulder  to  see  she 
wasn't  watched,  and  whispered  her  in  haste — 

"  For  mercy  sake,  my  dear,  take  my  advice,  and  that  is, 
listen  to  all  she  tells  you,  but  tell  her  nothing." 

And  Mary  Matchwell,  who  thought  they  had  been  quite 
long  enough  together,  descended  from  the  carriage,  and  was 
in  the  hall  before  Mrs.  Nutter  was  aware  ;  and  the  silent 
apparition  overawed  the  poor  little  lady,  who  faltered  a 
"  Good  evening,  madam — ^you're  very  welcome — pray  step 
in."     So  in  they  all  trooped  to  Nutter's  parlor- 

So  soon  as  little  Mrs.  Nutter  got  fairly  under  the  chill  and 
shadow  of  this  inauspicious  presence,  her  giggle  subsided, 
and  she  began  to  think  of  the  dreadful  story  she  had  heard 
of  her  having  showed  Mrs.  Fleniming,  through  a  glass  of 
fair  water,  the  apparition  of  her  husband,  with  his  face  half- 
masked  with  blood,  the  day  before  his  murder  by  the  watch- 
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men  in  Jobn'^-lane.  When,  thiBrefore,  this  wom&n  of  Endor 
called  for  water  and  glasses,  and  told  Mrs.  Mack  that  she 
must  leave  them  alone  together,  poor  little  empty  Mrs.  Nat- 
ter began  to  feel  very  queer,  and  to  wish  herself  well  oat  of 
the  a£fair. 

*'  And  mayn't  Mrs.  Mack  stay  in  the  room  with  us  ?''  she 
asked,  following  that  good  lady's  retreating  figare  with  an 
imploring  look. 

**  By  no  means." 

This  was  addressed  sternly  to  Mrs.  Mack  herself,  who, 
followed  by  poor  Mrs.  Natter's  eyes,  moved  fatly  and  meek- 
ly out  of  the  room. 

She  was  not  without  her  fair  share  of  cariosity,  but  on 
the  whole,  was  relieved  and  very  willing  to  go.  She  fiad 
only  seen  Mary  Matchwell  take  from  her  pocket  and  uncase 
a  small  oval-shaped  steel  mirror,  which  seemed 'to  have  the 
property  of  magnifying  objects  ;  for  she  saw  her  cadaverous 
fingers  reflected  in  it  to  fully  double  their  natural  size,  and 
she  had  half  filled  a  glass  with  water,  and  peered  through 
it  askew,  holding  it  toward  the  light. 

Well,  the  door  was  shut,  and  an  interval  of  five  minutes 
elapsed  ;  and  all  of  a  sudden  two  horrible  screams  in  quick 
succession  rang  through  the  house. 

Betty,  the  maid,  and  Mrs.  Mack  were  in  the  small  room 
on  the  other  side  of  the  hall,  and  stared  in  terror  on  one 
another.  The  old  lady,  holding  Betty  by  the  wrist,  whis- 
pered a  benediction ;  and  Betty,  crying  "  Oh  !  my  dear, 
what's  happened  the  poor  misthr^ss  ?"  crossed  the  hall  in  a 
second,  followed  by  Mrs.  Mack.  And  they  heard  the  door 
unlocked  on  the  inside  as  they  reached  it. 

In  they  came,  scarce  knowing  how,  and  found  poor  little 
Mrs.  Nutter  flat  upon  the  floor,  in  a  swoon,  her  white  face 
and  the  front  of  her  dress  drenched  with  water. 

**  You've  a  scent  bottle,  Mrs.  Macnamara — let  her  smell 
to  it,"  said  the  grim  woman  in  black,   coldly,   but   with  a 
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Boaroelj  perceptible  gleam  of  triumph,  as  she  glanced  on  the 
horrified  faces  of  the  women. 

Wel>,  it  was  a  long  fainting  fit ;  bat  she  did  come  out  of 
it.  And  when  her  bewildered  gaze  at  last  settled  upon 
Mrs.  Matchwell,  who  was  standing  darkly  and  jnotionless  be- 
tween the  windows,  she  uttered  another  loud  and  horrible 
cry,  and  clung  with  her  arms  round  Mrs.  Mack*s  neck,  and 
screamed, 

"  Oh  !  Mrs.  Mack,  there  she  is — there  she  is — there  she 
is  I" 

And  she  screamed  so  fearfully,  and  seemed  in  such  an 
extremity  of  terror,  that  Mary  Matchwell,  in  her  sables, 
glided,  with  a  strange  sneer  on  her  pale  face,  out  of  the 
room,  across  the  hall,  and  into  the  little  parlor. on  the  other 
side,  like  an  evil  spirit  whose  mission  was  half  accomplished, 
and  who  departed  from  her  for  a  season.  , 

I    "  She's  here,  she's  here,"  screamed  poor  little  Mrs.  Nut- 
ter, I 

"  No,  dear,  no — she's  not — she's  gone,  my  dear — ^indeed 
she's  gone,"  replied  Mrs.  Mack,  herself  very  much  appalled. 

**0h!  is  she  gone — is  she — is  she  gone  ?',*  cried  Mrs* 
Nutter,  staring  all  round  the  room,  like  a  child  after  a 
frightful  dream.  | 

"  She's  gone,  ma'am,  dear — she  isn't  here — ^by  this  crass, 
she's  gone  !"  said  Betty,  assisting  Mrs.  Mack,  and  equally 
frightened  and  incensed.  [ 

"  Oh  !  oh  !  Betty,  where  is  he  gone  ?  Oh  !  Mrs.  Mack — ' 
oh  !  no— no — ^never  I  It  can't  be — it  couldn't.  It  is  not 
he— he  never  did  it." 

"  There — there  now,  Sally,  darling — there,"  said  fright- 
ened Mrs*  Maak,  patting  her  on  the  back.  ' 

"There — ^there — there — I  see  him,"  she  cried  again. 
*'  Oh !  Charley,  Charley,  sure — sure  I  didn't  see  it  aright—, 
it  was  not  real." 
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"    "  There  now,  don't  be  frettin*  yourself,  ma'am  dear,"  said 
Betty. 

But  Mrs.  Maok  glanced  over  her  shoulder  in  the  direction 
in  which  Mrs.  [gutter  was  looking,  and  with  a  sort  of  shock, 
not  knowing  whether  it  was  a  bodily  presence  or  a  devilish 
simulacrum  raised  by  the  incantations  of  Mary  Match  well, 
she  beheld  the  dark  features  and  white  eye-balls  of  Nutter 
himself  looking  full  on  them  from  the  open  door. 

"  Sally — ^what  ails  you,  sweetheart  ?"  said  he,  coming 
close  up  to  her  with  two  swift  steps 

**  Oh  I  Charley,  'twas  a  dream — ^nothing  else — a  bad 
dream,  Charley.  Oh !  say  it's  a  dream,"  cried  the  poor 
terrified  little  woman.  **  Oh  !  she's  coming  !  she's  coming  !" 
she  cried  again,  with  an  appalling  scream. 

"  Who — what's  the  matter  ?"  cried  Nutter,  looking  in  the 
direction  of  his  poor  wife's  gaze  in  black  wrath  and  bewil- 
derment, and  beholding  the  wierd  woman  who  had  followed 
him  into  the  room.  As  ho  gazed  on  that  pale,  wicked  face, 
and  sable  shape,  the  same  sort  of  spell  which  she  exercised 
upon  Mrs.  Mack  and  poor  Mrs.  Nutter,  seemed  in  a  few  sec- 
onds to  steal  over  Nutter  himself,  and  fix  him  in  the  place 
where  he  stood.  His  mahogany  face  bleached  to  sickly 
boxwood,  and  his  eyes  looked  like  pale  balls  of  stone  about 
to  leap  from  their  sockets. 

After  a  few  seconds,  however,  with  a  sort  of  a  gasp,  like  a 
man  awaking  from  a  frightful  sleep,  he  said, 

"  Betty,  take  the  mistress  to  her  home  ;"  and  to  his  wife, 
'*  go,  sweetheart.  Mrs.  Macnamara,  this  must  be  ex-, 
plained,"  he  added  ;  and  taking  her  by  the  hand,  he  led  her 
in  silence  to  the  hall-door,  and  signed  to  the  driver. 

"  Oh  I  thank  you,  Mr.  Nutter,"  she  stammered  ;  "  but  the 
coach  is  not  mine  ;  it  came  with  that  lady  who's  with  Mrs. 
Nutter." 

He  had  up  to  this  moved  with  her  like  a  somnambulist. 
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*•  Ay,  that  lady — and  who  the  deTil  is  she  V-  and  he 
seized  her  arm  with  a  sudden  grasp  that  made  her  wince. 

"  Oh  !  that  lady  !"  faltered  Mrs.  Mack,  "  she's— I  helieve 
she's  Mrs.  Matchwell— the — the  lady  that  advertises  her 
abilities." 

"  Hey  !  I  know — the  fortune-teller  and  go-between — ^her  !" 

She  was  glad  he  asked  her  no  more  questions,  but  let  her 
go,  and  stood  in  a  livid  meditation,  forgetting  to  bid  her 
good  evening.  She  did  not  wait,  however,  for  his  courteous 
dismissal,  but  hurried  away  toward  Chape lizod. 

When  Nutter  returned  to  the  parlor  his  wife  had  not  yet 
left  it. 

**  I'll  attend  here,  go  you  upstairs,"  said  Nutter.  He  spoke 
strangely,  and  looked  odd,  and  altogether  seemed  strung  up 
to  a  high  pitch. 

Out  went  Betty,  seeing  it  was  no  good  dawdling,  for  her 
master  was  resolute  and  formidable.  The  room,  like  others 
in  old-fashioned  houses  with  thick  walls,  had  a  double  door. 
He  shut  the  one  with  a  stern  slam,  and  then  the  other  ;  and 
though  the  honest  maid  loitered  in  the  hall,  and,  indeed, 
placed  her  ear  very  near  the  door,  she  was  not  much  the 
wiser. 

There  was  some  imperfectly  heard  talk  in  the  parlor,  and 
cries,  and  sobs,  and  more  talking.  Then,  before  Betty  was 
aware,  the  door  suddenly  opened,  and  out  came  Mary 
Matchwell,  with  gleaming  eyes,  and  a  pale  laugh  of  spite 
and  victory,  and  threw  a  look,  as  she  passed,  upon  the 
maid  that  frightened  her,  and  so  vanished  into  her  coach. 

Nutter  disengaged  himself  from  poor  Mrs.  Nutter's  arms, 
in  which  he  was  nearly  throttled,  while  she  shrieked, 

**  Oh  !  Charley,  dear — dearest  Charley — Charley,  darling, 
isn't  it  frightful  ?*'  and  so  on. 

*'  Betty,  take  care  of  her,"  was  all  he  said,  and  that  stern- 
ly, like  a  man  quietly  desperate,  but  with  a  dismal  fury  in 
his  face. 
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He  went  into  a  little  room  on  the  other  side  of  the  now 
darkening  hall,  and  shut  the  door,  and  locked  it  inside.  It 
wag  partly  because  he  did  not  choose  to  talk  just  now  any 
more  with  his  blubbering  and  shrieking  wife.  He  was  a  very 
kind  husband,  in  his  way,  but  a  most  incapable  nurse,  espe- 
cially in  a  case  of  hysterics. 

He  earner  out  with  a  desk  in  his  hands.         ,  - 

'*  Moggy,"  he  said,  in  a  low  tone,  seeing  his  other  servant 
woman  in  the  dusk  crossing  at  the  foot  of  the  stairs,  '*  here, 
take  this  desk,  leave  it  in  our  bedroom — *tis  for  the  mis- 
tress ;  tell  her  so  by-and-bye." 

The  wench  carried  it  up  ;  but  poor  Mrs.  Nutter  was  in 
no  "condition  to  comprehend  anything,  and  was  talking  quite 
wildly,  and  seemed  to  be  growing  worse  rather  than  better, 
t  Nutter  stood  alone  in  the. hall,  with  his  back  to  the  door 
from  which  he  had  just  emerged,  his  hands  in  his  pockets, 
and  the  same  dreary  and  wicked  shadow  over  his  face. 

"  So  that— Sturk  will  carry  his  point  after  all,"  he 
muttered. 

On  the  hall  wainscot  jiist  opposite  hung  his  horse-pistols  ; 
and  when  he  saw  them,  he  growled  in  the  same  tone — 

"  I  wish  one  of  those  bullets  >  was  through  my  head,  so 
t'other  was  through  his." 

And  he  cursed  him  with  laconic  intensity.  Then  Nutter 
slapped  bis  pockets,  like  a  man  feeling  if  his  keys  and  other 
portable  chattels  are  all  right  before  he  leaves  his  home. 
But  his  countenance  was  that  of  one  whose  mind  is  absent 
and  wandering.  And  he  looked  down  on  the  ground,  as  it 
seemed  in  profound  and  troubled  abstraction ;  and,  after  a 
while,  he  looked  up  again,  and  again  glared  fiercely  on  the 
cold  pistols  that  hung  before  him.  And  he  took  down  one 
with  a  snatch  and  weighed  it  in  his  hand,  and  fell  to  think- 
ing again ;  and,  as  he  did,  kept  opening  and  shutting  the 
pan  with  a  snap,  and  so  for  a  long  time,  and  thinking  deeply 
to  the  tune  of  that  castanet,  and  at  last  he  roused  himself^ 
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wlio  koows  from  what  dreams,  and  hung  up  the  weapon  again 
by  its  fellow,  and  looked  about  him. 

The  hall-door  lay  open,  as  Mary  Matohwell'  had  left  it, 
Nutter  stood  on  ihe  door-steps,  where  he  could  heAr  faintly, 
from  above  stairs,  the  cries  and  wails  of  poor,  hysterical 
Mrs.  Nutter.  He  remained  there  a  good  while,  during 
which,  unperceived  by  him.  Dr.  Toole's  pestle-and-mortar- 
boy,  who  had  entered  by  the  back-way,  had  taken  a  seat  in 
the  hall.  He  was  waiting  for  an  empty  draught-bottle,  in 
exchange  for  a  replenished  flask  of  the  same  agreeable 
beverage,  which  he  had  just  delivered ;  for  physic  was  one 
of  poor  Mrs.  Nutter's  weaknesses,  though,  happily,  she  did 
not  swallow  half  what  came  home  for  her.     • 

When  Nutter  turned  round,  the  boy — a  sharp,  tattling 
vagabond — ^he  knew  him  well,  was  reading  a  printed  card 
he  had  picked  up  from  the  floor,  with  the  impress  of  Nutter's 
hob -nailed  tread  upon.it.  It  was  endorsed  upon  the  back, 
"  For  Mrs.  Macnamara,  with  the  humble  duty  of  her  obedi- 
ent servant,  M.  M." 

•'  What's  that,  sirrah  V*  shouted  Nutter. 

*'  For  Mrs.  Nutter,  I  think,  sir,"  said  the  urchin,  jumping 
up  with  a  start. 

•*  Mrs.  Nutter  ?"  repeated  he — "  No — Mrs.  Mac — Macna- 
mara," and  he  thrust  it  into  his  sartout  pocket.  "  And 
what  brings  you  here  sirrah  ?"  he  added  savagely  ;  for  he 
thought  everybody  was  spying  after  him  now,  and,  as  I  said, 
he  knew  him  for  a  tattling  young  dog. 

"  Here,  woman,"  he  cried  to  Moggy,  who  was  passing 

again,  "  give  that  pimping  rascal  his answer  ;  and  see, 

sirrah,  if  I  find  you  sneaking  about  the  place  again,  I'll  lay 
that  whip  across  your  back." 
.  Nutter  went  into  the  small  ropm  again. 

"  An'  how  are  ye,  Jemmie — Show's  every  inch  iv  you  ?" 
inquired  Moggy  of  the  boy,  when  his  agitation  was  a  little 
blown  over. 
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**  I'm  elegant,  thank  ye/'  he  answered  ;  ^  an'  what's  the 
matther  wid  je  all.  I  com  through  the  kitchen,  and  seen 
no  one." 

*  "  Och  ?  didn't  yon  hear  ?  The  poor  mistress-— she's  as 
had  as  had  can  he."  And  then  hegan  a  whispered  confi- 
dence, hroken  short  hy  Natter's  again  emerging,  with  the 
leather  helt  he  wore  at  night  on,  and  a  short  hack- sword, 
called  a  couteau  de  chasse,  therein,  and  a  heavy  walking-cane 
in  his  hand. 

*'  Get  tea  for  me,  wench,  in  half  an  honr,"  said  he,  this 
time  qnite  quietly,  though  still  sternly,  and  without  seeming 
to  ohserye  the  quaking  hoy,  who,  at  first  sight,  referred 
these  martial  preparations  to  a  resolution  to  do  execution 
upon  him  forthwidi ;  "  you'll  find  me  in  the  garden  when 
it's  ready." 

And  he  strode  out,  and  pushing  oyer  the  wicket  door  in 
the  thick  garden  hedge,  and,  with  his  cane  shouldered, 
walked  with  a  quick,  resolute  step  down  towards  the  pretty 
walk  hy  the  river,  with  the  thick  privet  hedge  and  the  row 
of  old  pear  trees  hy  it.  And  that  was  the  last  that  was 
heard  or  seen  of  Mr.  Natter  for  some  time. 
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SWANS   ON   THE   WATER. 

At  ahout  half-past  six  that  evening,  Paddock  arrived  at 
Captain  Cluffe*s  lodgings,  and  for  the  last  time  the  minstrels 
rehearsed  their  lovelorn  and  passionate  ditties.  They  werC: 
drest  **  all  in  their  heat,**  under  the  outer  covering,  which 
partly  for  mystery,  and  partly  for  bodily  comfort — the  wind, 
after  the  heavy  rains  of  the  last  week,  having  come  round 
to  the  east — these  prudent  troubadours  wore. 
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The  sly  fellows  agreed  that  they  mast  not  go  to  Belmont 
by  Ckapelizod-bridge,  which  would  lead  them  through  the 
town,  in  front  of  the  barrack,  and  under  the  very  sign-board 
of  the  Phoenix.  No,  they  would  go  by  the  Knockmaroon- 
road,  across  the  river  by  the  ferry,  and  unperceived  and 
unsuspected,  enter  the  grounds  of  Belmont  on  the  further 
side. 

So  away  went  the  amorous  musicians,  favored  by  the 
darkness,  and  talking  in  an  undertone,  and  thinking  more 
than  they  talked,  while  little  Puddock,  from  under  his 
cloak,  scratched  a  faint  little  arpeggio  and  a  chord,  ever  and 
anon,  upon  "  the  inthtrument." 

When  they  reached  the  ferry,  the  boat  was  tied  at  the 
near  side^  but  deuce  a  ferryman  could  they  see.  So  they 
began  to  shout  and  hallo,  singly,  and  together,  until  Clu^e, 
in  much  ire  and  disgust,  exclaimed — 

**  Curse  the  sot — drunk  in  some  whiskey -shop — the  black- 
guard !  That  is  the  way  such  scoundrels  throw  away  their 
chances,  an^  help  to  fill  the  high  roads  with  beggars  and 
thieves  ;  curse  him,  I  shan't  have  a  note  left  if  we  go  on 
bawling  this  way.     I  suppose  we  must  go  home  again.'' 

"Fiddle-thick!"  exclaimed  the  magnanimous  Puddock. 
"  I  pulled  myself  acroth  little  more  than  a  year  ago,  and 
'twath  ath  eathy  ath — ^ath — any  thing.  Oet  in,  an  looth  the 
rope  when  I  tell  you." 

This  boat  was  managed  by  means  of  a  rope  stretched 
across  the  stream  from  bank  to  bank ;  seizing  which,  in  both 
bands,  the  boatman,  as  he  stood  in  his  skiff,  hauled  it,  as  it 
seemed,  with  very  moderate  exertion  across  the  river. 

Cluffe  chuckled  as  he  thought  how  sold  the  rascally  boat- 
man  would  be,  on  returning,  to  find  his  bark  gone  over  the 
other  side. 

"  Don't  be  uneathy  about  the  poor  fellow,"  said  Puddock  ; 
*'  we'll  come  down  in  the  morning  and  make  him  a  present ; 
and  explain  how  it  occurred." 
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"Explain  yowrsdf—'^^T  fellow  be  hanged!"  mnttered 
Clnffe,  as  he  took  his  seat,  for  he  did  not  part  with  iiis  sil- 
Ter  lightly.  •*  I  say,  Puddock,  tell  me  when  I'm  to  slip  the 
rope." 

The  signal  given,  Cluffe  let  go ;  while  the  plump  little 
Lieutenant,  standing  upright,  midships  in  the  boat,  hauled 
away,  though  not  quite  so  deftly  as  was  desirable.  Some 
two  or  three  minutes  had  passed  before  they  reached  the 
middle  of  the  stream,  which  was,  as  Puddock  after wafds 
remarked,  "  gigantically  thwoUen  ;"  and  at  thiB  point  they 
came  to  something  very  like  a  standstill. 

"  I  say,  Puddock,  keep  her  head  a  little  more  up  the 
stream,  will  you  V*  said  Oluffe,  thinking  no  evil,  and  only 
to  show  his  nautical  knowledge. 

**  It's  easy  to  say  keep  her  head  up  the  stream,"  gasped 
Puddock,  who  was  now  laboring  fearfully,  and  quite  crimson 
in  the  face,  and  too  much  out  of  breath  to  say  more; 
.     The  shades  of  night  and  the  roar  of  the  waters  prevented 
Cluflfe's  obse^rving  these  omens  aright. 

"  What  the  plague  are  you  doing  now  ?"  cried  Cluffe,  for 
the  first  time  seriously  uQoomfortable,  as  the  boat  slowly 
spun  round,  bringing  her  head  toward  the  bank  they  had 
quitted. 

**  Curse  you,  Puddock,  why — what  are  you  going  back 
for  ;  you  can*t  do  it." 

••  Lend  a  hand,"  bawled  Puddock,  in  extremity.  "  I  say, 
help,  seize  the  rope  ;  I  say,  Cluffe,  quick  thir,  my  arms  are 
breaking." 

There  was  no  great  exaggeration  in  this — there  seldom 
was  in  any  thing  Puddock  said ;  and  the  turn  of  the  boat 
had  twisted  his  arms  like  the  strand  of  a  rope. 

•*  Hold  on,  Puddock,  curse  you,  I'm  coming,"  roared 
Cluffe,  quite  alive  to  the  situation.  "  If  you  let  go,  I'm 
diddied  but  1*11  shoot  you." 

"  Catch  the  rope,  I  thay,  thir,  or  'tith  all  over !" 
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Cliiffe  made  a  yehement  exertion  to  catch  the  rope,  bnt 
it  was  out  of  reach,  and  the  boat  rocked  so  suddenly  from 
his  rising,  and  ho  sat  down  by  mistake  again,  with  a  yiolont 
plump  that  made  his  teeth  gcash,  in  bis  own  place  ;  and  the 
shock  and  his  alarm  stimulated  his  anger. 

*'  Hold  on,  sir ;  hold  on,  you  little,  devil,  I  say,  one  min- 
ute, here— hold— hollo !" 

While  Gluffe  was  shouting  these  words,  and  scrambling 
forward,  Puddock  was  crying, 

"  Curth  it,  Oluffe,  quick — oh  j  hang  it,  I  can't  thtand  it — 
bleth  my  thoulV' 

And  Puddock  let  go,  and  the  boat  and  its  precious  freight- 
age, with  a  horrid  whisk  and  a  sweep,  commenced  its  sea- 
ward career  in  tbe  dark. 

«*  Take  the  oars,  sir,  hang  you  !**  cried  Cluffe. 

"  There  are  no  oarth,"  replied  Puddock,  solemnly^ 

"  Or  the  helm." 

"There'th  no  helm." 

"  And  what  the  devil,  sir  V*  and  a  splash  of  cold  water 
soused  the  silken  calves  of  Gluffe  at  this  moment.  ''  Heugh  ! 
eugh ! — and  what  the  devil  vnU  you  do,  sir  ?  you  don't  want 
to  drown  me,  I  suppose  "  roared  he,  holding  hard  by  the 
gunwale. 

"  You  can  thwim,  Cluffe  ;  jump  in,  and  don't  mind  me," 
said  little  Puddock,  sublimely. 

Gluffe,  who  was  a  bit  of  a  boaster,  had  bragged  one  even- 
ing at  mess  of  his  swimming,  which  he  said  was  famous  in 
his  school  days  ;  'twas  a  lie,  but  Puddock  believed  it  im- 
plicitly. 

"Thank  you!"  roared  Cluffe.  "Swim,  indeed  I— but- 
toned up  this  way — and — and  the  gout  too." 

"  I  say,  Cluffe,  save  the  guitar,  if  you  can,"  said  Puddock. 

"  Guitar  be  diddled!**  onei  he  ;  "  'tis  gone — where  we're 
going-^to  the  bottom.  What  devil  possessed  you,  sir,  to 
drown  us  this  way  ?" 
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Puddock  sighed.  They  were  passing  at  this  moment  ihe 
quiet  banks  of  the  pleasant  meadow  of  Bel  moat,  and  Uie 
lights  twinkled  from  the  bow-window  in  the  drawing>room. 
I  don't  know  Whether  Paddock  saw  them — Olnffe  certainly 
did  not. 

••  Hollo  !  hollo ! — ^a  rope !"  cried  Oluffe,  who  had  hit  upon 
this  desperate  expedient  for  raising  the  neighborhood.  "  A 
rope — a  rope — ^hollo  !  hollo  I — a  ro-o-o-ope  !" 

And  Aunt  Becky,  who  heard  the  wild  whooping,  mistook 
it  for  drunken  fellows  at  their  diversions,  and  delivered 
their  sentiments  in  the  drawing-room  accordingly. 


CHAPTEE  XLVn. 

SWANS   IN  THE    WATER. 

"  We're  coming  to  something — ^what's  that  ?"  said  Pud- 
dock,  as  a  long  row  of  black  stakes  presented  themselves  at 
some  distance  ahead,  in  the  dusky  moonlight,  slanting  across 
the  stream. 

"  'Tis  the  salmon-weir  !"  roared  Cluffe,  with  an  oath  that 
subsided  into  something  like  a  sickening  prayer. 

It  was  only  a  fortnight  before  that  a  tipsy  fellow  had  beeo 
found  drowned  in  the  net.  Cluflfe  had  lost  his  head  much 
more  than  Puddock,  though  Cluffe  had  fought  duels.  But 
then,  he  really  could  not  swim  a  bit,  and  he  was  so  con- 
foundedly buckled  up. 

*•  Sit  to  the  right.  Trim  the  boat,  sir!"  said  little  Pud- 
dock. * 

"  Trim  the  devil  !'*  bawled  Cluffe,  to  whom  this  order  of 
Pnddock's,  it  must  bo  owned  a  useless  piece  of  martinetism 
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in  their  sitoation,  was  specially  disgusting  ;  and  he  added, 
lookiDg  furiously  ahead — "  'Tisn't  the  boat  I'd  trim,  I  ptom- 
ise  you :  you — you  ridiculous  murderer  !** 

Just  then  Puddock's  end  of  the  boat  touched  a  stone,  or  a 
post,  or  something  in  the  current,  and  that  in  which  Gluffe 
sat  oame  wheeling  swiftly  round  across  the  stream,  aad 
brought  the  gallant  Captain  so  near  the  bank  that,  with  a 
sudden  jerk,  he  caught  the  end  of  a  branch  that  stretched 
far  oyer  the  water,  and,  spite  of  the  confounded  tightness 
of  his  toilet,  with  the  energy  of  sheer  terror,  climbed  a 
good  way  ;  but,  reaching  a  point  where  the  branch  forked, 
he  could  get  no  further,  though  he  tugged  like  a  brick.  But 
what  was  a  fat  fellow  of  fifty,  laced,  and  buckled,  and  but- 
toned up,  like  poor  Cluffe — ^with  his  legs  higher  up  among 
the  foliage  than  his  head  and  body — to  do,  and  with  his 
right  calf  caught  in  the  fork  of  a  branch,  so  as  to  arrest  all 
progress,  and  especially  as  the  Captain  was  plainly  too  much 
for  the  branch,  which  was  drooping  toward  the  water,  and 
emitting  sounds  premonitory  of  a  smash. 

With  a  long,  screaking  crash  the  branch  stooped  down 
to  the  water,  and,  so^  soon  as  the  cold  element  made  itself 
acquainted  with  those  parts  that  reached  it  first,  the  gallant 
Captain,  with  a  sort  of  sob,  redoubled  his  efforts,  and  down 
oame  the  faithless  bough  more  and  more  perpendioularlp 
until  his  nicely  got-ap  cue  and  bag,  then  his  powdered  head, 
and  finally  Captain  Cluffe's  handsome  features,  went  under 
the  surface.  When  this  occurred  he  instantaneously  disen- 
gaged his  legs  with  a  vague  feeling  that  his  last  struggle 
,  above  water  was  over. 

His  feet  immediately  touched  the  bottom  ;  he  stood  erect,  ^ 
little  above  his  middle,  and  quite  out  of  the  main   current, 
within  two  or  three  steps  of  the  bank,  and  he  found  himself 
— he  scarcely  knew  how — on  terra  firma,  impounded  in  a 
little  flower-garden,  with  lilacs,  and  laburnums,  and  sweet- 
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md,  ibxnnA  &  viniav^  eSose  at  bni.  ■fcwa  Aoold 
k  Ke  Ivc  I>aae>»rielii.  w»>  was  ^ttv^  kis  knds  in  a  towel ; 
wmdr  &s  CinSe  3G3a4  is-  a  Bovcwt^  lettiB^  ike  water  pour 
^own  tkraw^  kxa  sleeves,  ac  foztker  saw  kirn  sake  M»ne 
qwcer  litde  arraBgemcBtey  and  ereaCBaDj  poar  oot  and  swal- 
law  a  ^bas  of  kraadv.  aad  was  tcvpccd  to  inT^e  kia  aid  on 
Ae  ^QC  ;  kot  sone  mail  iBtsvEsati  -whoA  ke  kad  bestowed 
^ow  Dan^jfield.  wkenke  tktTB^t  ke  dieii;»ked  designs 
mpofo.  Amnt  Bekecca.  fi»inde ;  and  at  dtat  moment  ke  spied 
tke  litde  wicket  ikat  opened  apon  tke  load,  and  Dangerfield 
slept  eloae  np  to  die  window,  and  cried  stendj — >"  Wko's 
tkere  V  wi^  Ua  giim  q^ectades  dose  tn  die  window. 

The  bojisk  instinct  of  "  kide  and  se^^  took  possession 
of  doffie,  and  ke  glided  fortk  from  die  preeinets  ctf  the  Brass 
Castle  npon  tke  hi^  road,  jast  as  &e  litde  hall  door  was 
pushed  open,  and  he  heard  die  karsk  tones  of  Dangerfield 
challenging  the  gooseherrj  bashes  and  hoUjhoeks,  and 
thrashing  the  eyergreens  with  his  cane. 

Glnfie  hied  straight  to  his  lodging,  and  ordered  a  sack 
'posset.  Wordij  Mrs.  'Mason  eyed  him  in  silent  oonstema- 
tion,  drenched  and  disheyelled,  wild,  and  discharging  water 
from  every  part  of  his  clothing  and  decorations,  as  he  pres- 
ented himself  without  a  hat,  before  her  dim  dipt  candle  in 
die  halL 

"  I'll  toke  that — Uiat  vessel,  if  yon  please,  sir,  thsCt's 
hanging  about  your  neck,"  said  the  mild  and  affrighted  lady, 
meaning  Puddock's  guitar,  through  the  circular  orifice  of 
which,  under  the  chords,  the  water  with  which  it  was  filled 
occasionally  splashed. 

**  Oh— -ch  % — the  instrume  t  ?— confound  it  !'*  and  rather 
sheepishly  he  got  the  gay  red  and  gold  ribbon  over  his  lank 
head,  and  placing  it  in  her  hand  without  explanation,  he 
fiaid — "  A  warming-pan  as  quickly  as  may  be,  I  beg,  Mrs, 
Mason— and  die  posset,  I  do  earnestly  request.     You  see — 
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I-^I»ve  been  nearly  drowned — and — and  I  can't  answer  for 
consequences  if  there  be  one  minute's  delay/' 

And  np  he  went  streaming,  with  Mrs.  Mason's  candle,  to 
his  bed-room,  and  dragged  off  his  clinging  garments,  and 
dried  Jiis  fat  body  like  a  man  coming  oat  of  a  bath,  and  roared 
for  hot  water  for  his  feet,  and  bellowed  for  the  posset  and 
warming-pan,  and  rolled  into  his  bed,  and  kept  the  whole 
house  in  motion. 

And  so  soon  as  he  had  swallowed  his  cordial,  and  toasted 
his  sheets,  and  with  die  aid  of  his  man  rolled  himself  in  a 
great  blanket,  and  clapped  his  feet  in  a  tub  of  hot  water, 
and  tumbled  back  again  into  his  bed,  he  bethought  him  of 
Puddock,  and  ordered  his  man  to  take  his  compliments  to 
Oaptain  Burgh  and  Lieutenant  Lilly  man,  the  tenants  of  the 
nearest  lodging-house,  and  to  request  either  to  come  to  him 
forthwith  on  a  matter  of  life  or  death. 

Lillyman  was  at  home,  and  came. 

"  Paddock's  drowned,  my  dear  Lillyman,  and  I'm  little 
better.  The  ferry  boat  broke  away  with  us.  Do  go  down 
to  the  Adjutant — they  ought  to.  raise  the  salmon  nets — I'm 
very  ill  myself — ^very  ill,  ipdeed — else  I'd  have  assisted  ; 
but  you  know  me^  Lillyman.  Poor  Puddock — 'tis  a  sad 
business^ — but  lose  no  time." 


CHAPTER  XLVni. 

TBEATINO  OF  SOME  CONFUSION,  IN  CONSEQUENCE,  IN  THB 
GLUB-BOOM  OF  THE  PHOeNIX  AND  ELSEWHEEE,  AND  OF 
A  HAT  THAT  WAS  PICKED  UP. 

When  Cluffe  sprang  out  of  the  boat,  he  was  very  near 
capsizing  it  and  finishing  Puddock  off-hand,  but  she  righted 
and  shot  away  swiftly  towards  the  very  centre  of  the  weir, 
over  which  she  swept,  and  continued  her  route  toward  Dab« 
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lin — ^bottom  upward — leaving  little  Paddock,  clinging  to  a 
post,  at  top,  and  standing  npon  a  rongh  sort  of  plank,  which 
afforded  a  very  unpleasant  footing,  by  which  the  nets  were 
visited  from  time  to  time. 

"  Hollo !  are  you  safe,  Cluffe  V*  cried  the  little  Lieute- 
nant, quite  firm,  though  a  little  dizzy,  on  his  narrow  stand, 
with  the  sheets  of  foam  whizzing  under  his  feet ;  what  had 
become  of  his  musical  companion  he  had  not  the  faintest 
notion,  and  when  he  saw  the  boat  drive  along  the  stream 
upside  down,  he  nearly  despaired. 

!But  when  the  Captain's  military  cloak,  which  he  took  for 
Cluffe  himself,  followed  in  the  track  of  the  boat,  whisking, 
sprawling,  and  tumbling,  in  what  Puddock  supposed  to  be 
the  agonies  of  drowning,  and  went  over  the  weir  and  disap- 
peared from  view,  he  quite  gave  the  Captain  over. 

"  Surrendhur,  you  thievin'  villian,  or  1*11  put  the  contiats 
iv  this  gun  into  yir  carcass,"  shouted  an  awful  voice  from 
the  right  bank,  and  Puddock  saw  the  outline  of  a  gigantic 
marksman,  preparing  to  fire  into  his  corresponding  flank. 

'*  What  do  you  mean,  sir  ?"  shouted  Puddock,  in  extreme 
wrath  and  discomfort.  ' 

"Robbin*  the  nets,  you  spalpeen;  if  you  throw  them 
salmon  your  hidin'  undher  your  coat  into  the  wather,  be  the 
tare-o'-war" 

"  What  thalmon,  thir  ?"  interrupted  the  Lieutenant. 
"  Why,  salmon's  not  in  season,   sir.'* 

"  None  iv  yer  flummery,  you  schamjn*  sooundhrel ;  but 
jest  come  here  and  give  yourself  up,  for  so  sure  as  you  don't, 
or  daar  to  stir  an  inch  from  that  spot,  I'll  blow  you  to  smith- 
ereens." 

"Captain  Cluffe  is  drowned,  sir;  and  I'm  Lieutenant 
Puddock,"  rejoined  the  officer. 

"  Tare-an-ouns,  an' is  it  yerself.  Captain  Puddock,  that's 
in  it  ?"  cried  the  man.      "  I  ax  yer  pardon  ;  but  I  tuk  you 
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for  one  of  thim  vagabonds  that's  always  plnndherin'  the 
Bsh.  And  who  in  the  wide  world,  Captain  jewel,  id  expeck 
to  see  you  there,  meditatin'  in  the  middle  of  the  river,  this 
time  o'  night ;  an'  I  dunna  how  in  the  world  you  got  there, 
at  all,  at  all,  for  the  planking  is  carried  away  behind  you 
since  yistherday." 

"  Give  an  alarm,  if  you  please,  sir,  this  moment,'*  urged 
Puddock*  "  Oaptain  Cluffe  has  gone  over  this  horrid  weir 
not  a  minute  siat^e,  and  is  I  fear  drowned." 

"  Dhrownded  !  och  !  bloody  wars." 

"  Yes,  sir,  send  some  one  this  moment  down  the  stream 
with  a  rope's  end" — 

"  fiollo,  jemmy  ?"  cried  the  man,  and  whistled  through 
his  crooked  finger. 

"Jemmy,"  said  he  to  the  boy  who  presented  himself, 
"  run  down  to  Tom  Garret,  at  the  Mill-bridge,  and  tell  him 
Captain  Cluffe's  dhrownded  over  the  weir,  and  to  take  the 
boat-hook  and  rope — ^he's  past  the  bridge  by  this  time — ay 
is  he  at  the  King's  House — an'  if  he  brings  home  the  corpse 
alive  or  dead,  before  an  hoar.  Captain  Puddock  here  will 
give  him  twenty  guineas  reward."     So  away  went  the  boy. 

"  'Tis  an  unaisy  way  you're  situated  yourself,  I'm  afeard," 
observed  the  man. 

''  Have  the  goodness  to  say,  sir,  by  what  mean th  if  any,  I 
can  reach  either  bank  of  the  river,"  lisped  Puddock,  with 
dignity. 

*'  'Tis  thrue  for  you.  Captain,  tJuU's  the  chat — Can  you 


swim 


9  » 


"No,  thir." 

"  An'  how  the  dickens  did  you  gel  there  ?" 
"  I'd  rather  hear,  sir,  how  I'm  to  get  away,  if  you  pleathe," 
replied  Puddock,  loftily. 

"  Are  you  bare-legged  ?"  shouted  the  man. 

"  No,  thir,"  answered  the  little  officer,  rather  shocked. 
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"  An'  you're  there  wid  shoes  on  your  feet  ?" 

"  Of  eourse,  sir,"  answered  Puddock. 

"  Chuck  them  into  the  water  this  instant  minute/'  roared 
the  man, 

"  Why,  there  are  yaluable  buckles,  sir,"  remonstrated 
Puddobk. 

"  Do  you  mane  to  say  you'd  rather  be  dhrownded  in  yer 
buckles  than  alive  in  yer  stockin'  feet  ?"  he  replied. 

There  were  some  cross  expostulations,  but  eventually  the 
fellow  came  out  to  Paddock.  Perhaps  the  feat  was  not 
quite  so  perilous  as  he  represented  ;  but  it  certainly  was 
not  a  pleasant  one.  Puddock  had  a  rude  and  crasy  sort  of 
banister  to  cling  to,  and  rugged  and  slippery  footing ;  but 
slowly  and  painfully,  from  one  post  to  another,  he  made  his 
way,  and  at  last  jumped  on  the  solid,  though  not  dry  land, 
his  life  and  his  buckles  safe. 

"  I'll  give  you  a  guinea  in  the  morning,  if  you  oome  to 

my  quarterth,  Mr. thir,"  and,  without  wating  a  second, 

away  he  ran  by  the  footpath,  and  across  the  bridge,*  right 
into  the  Phodoiz,  and  burst  into  the  club-room.  There  w?re 
assembled  old  Arthur  Slowe,  Tom  Trimmer,  from  Lucan, 
old  Trumble,  Jack  Oollop,  Oolonel  Stafford,  and  half-a-dozen 
more  members,  including  some  of  the  officers— 0 'Flaherty 
among  the  number,  a  little  ''flashy  with  liquor,"  as  the 
phrase  then  was.  \ 

Paddock  stood  in  the  wide  opened  door,  with  the  handle 
in  his  hand.  He  was  dishevelled,  soused  with  water,  be- 
spattered with  mud,  his  round  face  very  piQe,  and  he  fixed  a 
wild  stare  on  the  company.  The  clatter  of  old  Trimmer's 
backgammon,  Slowe's  disputations  over  the  drafb-board  with 
Oolonel  Strafford,  GoUop's  dissertation  on  the  points  of  that 
screw  of  a  horse  he  wanted  to  sell,  and  the  general  bozs  of : 
talk,  were  all  almost  instantaneously  suspended  on  the  ap-^ 
pearance  of  this  phantom,  and  Puddock  exclaimed. 
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•*  Gentlemon,  I'm  thorry  to  tell  you,  Captain  Olaffe  ith,  T 
fear,  drowned." 

"  Cluffe  ?"  "  Drowned  V  "  By  Jupiter !"  "  You  don't 
say  so  V*  and  a  round  of  such  ejaculations  followed  this  an- 
nouncement. 

"  He  went  over  the  salmon  weir — ^I  saw  him— Coyle's 
weir — headlong,  poor  fellow  I  I  shouted  after  him,  but  he 
could  not  anthvrer,  so  pray  let's  be  off,  and " 

Here  he  recognised  the  Colonel  with  a  low  bow,  and 
paused.  The  commanding  officer  instantaneously  dispatched 
Lieutenant  Brady,  who  was  there,  to  order  out  Sergeant 
Blakeney  and  his  guard,  and  any  six  good  swimmers  in  the 
regiment  who  might  Tolunteer,  with  a  reward  of  twenty 
guineas  for  whoever  should  bring  in  Cluffe  alive,  or  ten 
guineas  for  his  body. 

By  this  time  Lillyman  was  running.like  mad  from  Oluffe's 
lodging  aloDg  Martin's-row  to  the  rescue  of  Puddock,  who, 
at  that  moment  with  his  friends  and  the  aid  of  a  long  pole, 
was  poking  into  a  little  floating  tanglement  of  withered 
leaves,  turf,  and  rubbish,  under  the  near  arch  of  the  bridge, 
in  the  belief  that  he  was  dealing  with  the  mortal  remain;^  of 
Cluffe. 

Lillyman  overtook  Toole  at  the  corner  of  the  street  just  in 
time  to  hear  the  scamper  of  the  men,  at  double-quick,  run- 
ning down  the  sweep  of  the  road  to  the  bridge,  and  to  hear 
the  shouting  that  arose  from  the  parade  ground  by  the  river 
bank,  from  the  men  within  the  barrack  piecinots. 

Toole  joined  LHllyman  running. 

**  What  the  plague's  this  hubbub  and  hullo?"  he  cried. 

•*  Puddock's  drowned,"  panted  Lillyman. 

"  Puddock !  bless  us,  where  ?"  puffed  Toole. 

"  Hullo !  you,  sir — ^have  they  heard  it — is  he  drowned  ?*' 
cried  Lillyman  to  the  sentry  outside  the  gate. 

*'  Dhrowned  ?  yes,  sir,"  replied  the  man  saluting. 
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**  Yea,  sir,  Lieotenant  Bradj,  and  Sexgeaiit  Blakenej,  and 


**  Come  ^laog,"  cried  LUIjinaii  ta  Toole,  and  thej  started 
afreslu  Thej  heard  the  shooting  hj  the  river  bonk,  and 
fcllowed  it  bj  the  path  round  the  Kin^s  House,  passing  the 
Phflnux ;  and  old  Cohwel  Strafford,  who  was  gontj,.  and  no 
nmner,  standing  with  a  stem  and  anxions  Tisage  at  the  door, 
along  with  old  Tramble,  Slowe,  and  Trimmer,  and  some  of 
tiie  maids  and  drawers  in  the  rear,  all  in  consternation. 

**  Bring  me  the  news,"  screamed  ^e  Colonel,  as  they 
passed. 

LOljman  was  the  better  mnner.  Toole,  a  good  deal 
blown,  bat  fall  of  plack,  was  laboring  in  the  rear ;  Lolly- 
man  jumped  over  the  stile,  at  the  river  path  ;  and  Toole 
saw  an  officer  who  resembled  "  poor  Paddock,"  he  thonght, 
a  good  deal,  cross  the  road,  and  follow  in  Lillyman's  wake. 
The  Doctor  crossed  the  stile  next,  and  made  his  best  gallop 
in  rear  of  the  plamp  officer,  excited  by  the  distant  shouting, 
and  fall  of  horrible  cariosity  and  good  nature. 

Nearly  opposite  Inchicore  they  fished  up  an'  immense 
dead  pig ;  and  Toole  said,  to  his  amazement,  he  found  Pad- 
dock crying  over  it,  and  calling  it  "  my  brother  !*'  And  this 
little  scene  added  another  very  popular  novelty  to  the  Doe- 
tor's  stock  of  convivial  monologues. 

Toole,  who  loved  Puddock,  hugged  him  heartily,  and  when 
he  could  get  breath,  shouted  triumphantly  after  the  more 
advanced  party,  **  He's  found  !  he's  found  !'* 

**  Oh,  thank  Heaven !"  cries  little  Puddock,  with  up- 
turned eyes  ;  "  but  is  be  really  found  ?" 

The  Doctor  almost  thought  that  his  perils  had  affected  his 
intolloct. 

*<Is  he  found — are    you    found?"    cried  the  Doctor, 
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resnming  that  great  shake   hy   both  hands,  which,  in  his 
momentary  pnzile  he  had  suspended. 

"  I — a— oh,  dear !;  I  don't  quite  understand.  Is  he  lost  ? 
for  mercy's  sake  is  Cluffe  lost  ?*'  implored  Puddock. 

"  Lost  in  his  bedclothes,  maybe,"  cried  Lillyman,  who 
had  joined  them. 

"  But  he's  not-4ie's  not  drowned  ?" 

'*  Hang  it !  he's  in  bed,  in  his  lodging,  drinking  hot  punch, 
this  half  hour." 

'*  But  *re  you  certain  ?" 

"  Why,  I  saw  him  there  myself,"  answered  Lillyman, 
with  an  oath. 

Poor  little  Puddock  actually  clasped  his  hands,  looked 
up,  and  poured  forth  a  hearty,  almost  hysterical,  thanksgiv- 
ing ;  for  he  had  charged  Cluffe 's  death  altogether  upon  his 
own  soul,  and  his  relief  was  beyond  expression. 

In  the  meantime,  the  old  gentlemen  of  the  club  were  in  a 
thrilling  suspense,  and  that  not  altogether  disagreeable  state 
of  horror  in  which  men  chew  the- cud  of  bitter  fancy  over 
other  men's  catastrophes.  After  about  ten  minutes  in-comes 
young  Spaight. 

"  Well,"  says  the  Colonel,  '*  is  Cluffe  safe,  or— ehl" 

"  Claffe's  safe— 'Oiily  half  drowned  ;  but  poor  Puddock's 
lost." 

"  What  1" 

"  Drowned,  I'm  afraid." 

**  Drowned  !  who  says  so  ?"  repeats  the  Colonel. 

**  Cluffe — Everybody." 

"  Why,  there  it  is,"  replied  the  Colonel  with  a  great  oath, 
breaking  through  all  his  customary  reserve  and  stiffness, 
and  flinging  his  cocked  hat  on  the  middle  of  the  table, 
pitcously,  "  A  fellow  that  can't  swim  a  yard  wUl  go  by  way 
of  saving  a  great — a  large  gentleman,  like  Captain  Cluffe, 
from  drowning,  and  he's  puUcd  in  himself;  and  so— bless 
my  soul !     what's  to  be  done  ?  "  • 
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jBo  the  Gobnel  broke  iato  a  lamentatioii,  end  a  fury,  and  a 
wonder.  "  ClnffB  and  Paddoek,  the  two  Eteadiest  officers  in 
the  corps !  He  had  a  devilish  good  mind  to  pat  GIa&  under 
arrest — the  idiots — ^Paddoek — he  was  devilish  sorry.  There 
wasn't  a  more  honorable" — et  cetera.  In  fact^  a  very  angry 
and  p2|thetic  funeral  m-ation,  daring  which,  accompanied  by 
Poctor  Toole,  Identenant  Paddock,  in  person,  entered ;  and 
the  Colonel  stopped  short  with  his  eyes  and  mouth  very  wide 
open,  and  said  the  Colonel  very  sternly. 

"  I — I'm  glad  to  see,  sir,  you're  safe  ;  and — and-*-!  sup- 
pose, I  shall  hear  now  that  Cluffe's  drowned  I"  and  he 
stamped  the  emphasis  on  the  floor. 

While  all  this  was  going  on,  some  of  the  soldiers  had 
actually  got  into  Dublin.  The  tide  was  in,  and  the  water 
very  high  at  "  Bloody  Bidge."  A  hat^  near  the  corner,  was 
whisking  round  and  round,  always  trying  to  get  under  the 
arch,  and  always,  when  on  the  point,  twirled  round  again 
into  the  corner.  A  watchman's  crozier  hooks  the  giddy  thing. 
It  is  not  a  military  hat ;  but  they  bring  it  back,  and  the 
captive  lies  in  the  guard-room — mentioned  by  me  because 
we've  seen  that  identical  hat  before 


CHAPTEE  XLIX. 

HOW    OHABLES    NUTTEr's    TEA,    PIPE,     AND     TOBAOOO-BOX 

WERE    ALL   SET   OUT    FOR    HIM  IN  THE  SMALL  PARLOR 

AT  THE  MILLS  ;    AND  HOW  THAT  NIGHT  WAS  PASSED 

IN  THE  HOUSE  BY  THE  CHtJRCH-TARD. 

Mrs.  Ntttter  and  Mrs.  Sturk,  were  this  night  stricken 
with  a  comtQon  fear  and  sorrow. 

Darkness  descended  on  the  Mills  and  the  river — a  darkness 
deepened  by  the  umbrageous  trees  that  grouped  about  the 
old  gray  house  in  which  poor  Mrs.  Nutter  lay  so  ill  at  ease. 
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Moggj  carried  the  jinglisg  tray  of  iea-tiiings  into  Nutter's 
Kttie  stndj,  and  lighted  his  eandles,  and  set  the  silver 
snuffers  in  the  dish,  and  thought  she  heard  him  coming,  and 
ran  hack  again,  and  returned  with  the  singing  "  tea-kitchen," 
and  then  away  again,  for  the  thin  huttered  toast  under  its 
china  cover,  which  our  ancestors  loved. 

Then  she  listened — ^hut  *twas  a  mistake — ^it  was  the 
Widow  Macau's  step,  who  carried  the  ten  pail-fuls  of  water 
up  from  the  river  to  fill  the  butt  in  the  backyard  every 
Tuesday  and  Friday. 

Then  Moggy  lighted  the  fire  with  the  stump  of  a  candle 
and  she  set  tiie  small  round  table  beside  it,  and  laid  her 
master's  pipe  and  tobacco-box  on  it,  and  listened,  and  began 
to  wonder  what  detained  him. 

So  she  went  out  into  the  sharp  still  air,  and  stood  on  the 
hall-door  step,  and  listened  again.  Presently  she  heard  the 
Widow  Macau  walking  up  from  the  garden  with  her  last 
pail  on  her  head,  who  stopped  when  she  saw  her,  and  set 
do¥m  the  vessel  upon  the  corner  of  the  clumsy  little  balus- 
trade by  the  door-step.  So  Moggy  declared  her  uneasiness, 
which  waxed  greater  when  Mrs.  Macau  told  her  that  *'  the 
masther,  Gt)d  bless  him,  wasn't  in  the  garden." 

She  had  seen  him  standing  at  the  river's  edge,  while  she 
passed  and  repassed,  ^e  did  not  move  a  fiuger,  or  seem  to 
notice  her,  and  was  looking  down  into  the  water.  When 
she  came  back  the  third  or  fourth  time,  he  was  gone. 

At  Moggy's  command  she  went  back  into  the  garden, 
thougli  she  assured  her  solemnly — "  'twas  nansinse  lookin 
there" — and  called  Mr.  Nutter,  till  she  was  certain  that  he 
was  neither  in  the  garden  nor  orchard,  nor  anywhere  near 
the  house.  And  when  she  stopped,  the  silence  seemed 
awful,  and  the  darkness  under  the  trees  closed  round  her 
with  a  supernatural  darkness,  and  the  river  at  the  foot  of 
the  walk  seemed  snorting  some  inarticulate  story  of  horror. 
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So  the  looked  Uie  garden  door  qniokly,  and  ran  &ster  than 
she  often  did  along  the  sombre  ^alk  up  to  the  hall-door,  and 
told  her  tale  to  Moggy,  and  begged  to  carry  the  pail  in  by 
the  hall-door. 

In  they  came,  and  Moggy  shnt  the  hall-door,  and  turned 
the  key  in  it.  Perhaps  'twas  the  state  in  which  the  poor 
lady  lay  up  stairs  that  helped  to  make  them  excited  and 
frightened.  Betty  was  sitting  by  her  bedside,  and  Toole  had 
been  there,  and  given  her  some  opiate,  I  suppose,  for  she  had 
dropped  into  a  flashed  snoring  sleep,  a  horrid  counterfeit  of 
repose.  But  she  had  first  had  two  or  three  frightful  fits, 
and  all  sorts  of  wild,  screaming  talk  between.  Perhaps  it 
was  the  apparition  of  Mary  Matchwell  whose  evil  influence 
was  so  horribly  attested  by  the  dismal  spectacle  she  had 
left  behind  her  that  predisposed  them  to  panic  ;^  but  assur- 
edly each  anticipated  no  good  from  the  master's  absence,  and 
had  a  foreboding  of  something  bad,  of  which  they  did  not 
speak ;  but  only  disclosed  by  looks,  and  listening,  and  long 
silences.  The  lights  burning  in  Nutter's  study  iuTited  them, 
and  there  the  ladies  seated  themselves,  and  made  their  tea 
in  the  kitchen  tea-pot,  and  clapt  it  on  the  hob,  and  listened 
for  sounds  from  Mrs.  Nutter's  chamber,  and  for  the  step  of 
her  husband  crossing  the  little  church-yard  ;  and  they  grew 
only  more  nervous  from  listening. 

Then,  on  a  sadden,  there  came  a  great  yell  from  poor  Mrs. 
Nutter's  chamber,  and  they  both  stood  up  very  pale.  The 
Widow  Macan,  with  the  cup  in  her  hand  that  she  was  **  toss- 
ing" at  the  moment,  and  Moggy,  all  aghast,  invoked  a  bless- 
ing under  her  breath,  and  they  heard  loud  cries  and  sudden 
volleys  of  talk,  and  Biddy's  voice,  soothing  the  patient. 

Poor  Mrs  Nutter  had  started  up,  all  on  a  sudden,  from 
her  narcotic  doze  with  a  hideous  scream  that  had  frightened 
the  woman  down  stairs.     Then  she  cried — 

"  Where  am  I  ?"  and  "  Oh,  the  witch— the  witch !" 
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"Oh!  no,  ma'am,  dear,"  replied  Betty;  "now,  aisy, 
ma'am,  darling." 

"  I'm  going  mad." 

"No,  ma'am,  dear? — there  now — sure  'tis  poor  Betty 
that's  in  it — don't  he  afeard,  ma'am. 

Then,  in  the  midst  of  Betty's  consolations,  she  hroke  into 
a  flood  of  tears,  and  seemed  in  some  sort  relieved ;  and 
Betty  gave  her  drops  again,  and>  she  began  to  mnmble  to 
herself,  tmd  so  to  doze. 

At  the  end  of  another  ten  minutes,  with  a  scream,  she 
started  np  again. 

"  That's  her  step — where  are  you,  Betty  ?"  she  shrieked ; 
and  when  Betty  ran  to  the  bedside,  she  held  her  so  hard 
that  the  maid  was  ready  to  cry  ont,  leering  all  the  time  over 
her  shoulder — ^"Where's  Claries  Nutter? — ^I  saw  him 
speaking  to  you." 

Then  the  poor  little  woman  grew  quieter,  and  by  her  looks 
and  moans,  and  the  clasping  of  her  hands,  and  her  up-turned 
eyes,  seemed  to  be  praying;  and  when  Betty  stealthily 
opened  the  press  to  take  out  another  candle,  her  poor  Mis- 
tress uttered  another  terrible  scream,  crying — 

"  You  wretch  !  her  head  won't  fit — ^you  can't  hide  her  ;" 
and  the  poor  woman  jamped  out  of  her  bed,  shrieking 
"  Charlefl,  Charles,  Charles  !" 

Betty  grew  so  nervous  and  frightened,  that  she  fairly 
bawled  to  her  colleague.  Moggy,  and  told  her  she  would  not 
stay  in  the  room  unless  she  sat  up  all  night  with  her.  So 
together  they  kept  watch  and  ward,  and  as  the  night  wore  on 
Mrs.  Nutter's  slumbers  grew  more  natural  and  less  brief, 
and  her  paroxysms  of  waking  terror  less  maniacal.  And 
thus  this  heavy  night  wore  over  ;  and  the  wind,  which  began 
to  rise  as  the  hours  passed,  made  sounds  full  of  sad  untrans. 
latable  meaning  in  the  ears  of  the  watchers. 

Poor  Mrs.  Sturk  meanwhile,  in  the  House  by  the  Church- 
yard, sat  listening  and  wondering,  and  plying  her  knitting- 
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needles  in  the  drawing-room.  When  the  hour  of  her  Bar- 
ney's expected  return  had  passed  some  time,  she  sent  down 
to  the  harrack,  and  then  to  the  Club,  and  then  on  to  the 
King's  House,  with  her  service  to  Mrs.  Strafford  to  inquire 
after  her  spouse.  But  her  first  and  second  round  of  inquiries 
despatched  at  the  latest  minute  at  which  she  was  likely  to 
find  any  body  out  of  bed  to  answer  them,  were  altogether 
fruitless.  And  the  lights  went  out  in  one  house  after 
another,  and  the  Phoenix  shut  its  door^,  and  her  own  servants 
were  for  hours  gone  to  bed  ;  and  the  little  town  of  Ohapeli- 
sod  was  buried  in  the  silence  of  universal  slumber.  And 
poor  Mrs.  Sturk  still  sat  in  her  drawing-room,  more  and 
more  agitated  and  frightened. 

Poor  Mrs.  Sturk !  She  raised  the  window  a  few  inches, 
that  she  might  the  better  hear  the  first  distant  ring  of  his 
coming  on  the  road.  She  foregot  ho  had  not  his  horse  that 
night,  and  was  but  a  ^pedestrian.  But  somehow  the  night- 
breeze  through  the  aperture  made  a  wolfish  howling  and  sob- 
bing, that  sounded  faint  and  far  away,  and  had  a  hateful 
character  of  mingled  despair  and  banter  in  it. 

She  said  every  now  and  then  aloud,  to  reassure  herself — 
<*  what  a  noise  the  wind  makes,  to  be  sure  !"  and  after  a 
while  she  opened  the  window  wider.  But  her  candle  flared, 
and  the  flame  tossed  wildly  about,  and  the  perplexed  lady  , 
feared  it  might  go  out  absolutely.  So  she  shut  down  the 
window  altogether ;  for  she  could  net  bear  the  ill-omened 
baying  any  longer. 

So  it  grew  to  be  past  two  o'clock,  and  she  was  afraid  that 
Barney  would  be  very  angry  with  her  for  sitting  up,  should 
he  return. 

She  went  to  bed,  therefore,  where  she  lay  only  more 
feverish — listenipg.,  and  conjecturing,  and  painting  fright- 
ful pictures,  till  she  heard  the  crow  of  the  early  village  cock, 
and  the  caw  of  the  jackdaw  wheeling  close  to  the  eaves  as  he 
took  wing  in  the  gray  of  the  morning ;  and  yet  Barney  had 
Bot  retarned. 
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Not  long  ftftar  seven  o'clock,  Dr.  Toole,  with  Juno,  Csesar, 
Dido,  and  Sneak  at  his  heels,  paid  hb  half-friondlj,  half- 
professional  visit  at  the  Mills. 

Poor  little  Mrs.  Nutter  was  much  hotter ;  and  having 
oomforted  her,  as  well  as  be  was  ahle,  he  had  a  little  talk 
with  Moggy  in  the  hall,  and  all  ahoat  Natter's  disappearance, 
aad  how  Mrs.  Macan  saw  him  standing  by  the  river's  brink, 
and  that  was  the  last  any  one  near  the  house  had  seen  of 
kim  ;  and  a  thought  flashed  upon  Toole,  and  he  was  very  near 
coming  out  with  it,  but  checked  himself,  and  only  said-*— 
.    "  What  hat  had  he  on  ?" 

So  she  told  him. 

"  And  was  his  name  writ  in  it,  ir  how  was  it  marked  ?** 

"  Two  big  letters— a  C  and  an  N." 

*'  I  see  ;  and  do  you  remember  any  other  mark  you*d  know 
it  by  ?" 

"  Well,  yes  ;  I  stitched  the  lining,  only  last  month,  with 
red  silk,  and  that's  how  I  remember  the  letters." 

<*  I  know  ;  and  are  you  sure  it  was  that  hat  he  had  on  V* 

"  Certain  sure — why,  there's  all  the  rest ;"  and  she  con- 
ned them  over,  as  they  hung  on  their  pegs  on  the  rack  before 
them. 

"  Now,  don't  let  the  mistress  be  down-hearted — keep  her, 
Moggy^  do  you  mind.  I  told  her  the  master  was  with  Lord 
Oastlemallard  since  yesterday  evening,  on  business,  and 
don't  you  say  any  thing  else  ;  keep  her  quiet,  do  you  mind, 
and  humor  her." 

And  away  went  Toole,  at  a  swift  pace,  to  the  town  again, 
and  entered  the  barracks,  and  asked  to  see  the  Adjutant, 
and  then  to  look  at  the  hat  the  corporal  had  fished  up  by 
''  Bloody  Bridge  ;"  and,  by  Jupiter  !  his  heart  gave  a  couple 
of  great  bounces,  and  he  felt  himself  grow  pale — they  were 
the  identical  capitals,  G  N,  and  the  clumsy  red  silk  stitching 
in  the  lining. 
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Toole  was  off  forthwith,  and  had  a  fellow  dragging  the 
river  before  three-qaarters  of  an  hour. 


CHAPTER  L. 

OONOEBNING  A  BOULBATT    OF    GT7INBA8    AND    THE    OBAOK 
OF  A  PISTOL, 

DANOERFiEiiiD  wont  up  the  river  t^at  morning  with  his  rod 
and  net,  and  h*s  piscatory  fidas  Achates,  Irons  at  his  elbow. 
It  was  a  nice  gray  sky,  but  the  clerk  was  unusually  silent 
even  for  him ;  and  the  savdooio  pisoator  del  onda  appeard 
inscrutably  amused  as  he  looked  steadily  upon  the  running 
waters.  Once  6r  twice  the  spectacles  turned  full  upon  the 
clerk,  over  Dangerfield's  shoulder,  with  a  cynical  light,  as  if 
he  were  on  the  point  of  making  one  of  his  ironical  jokes 
but  he  turned  back  again  with  a  little  whisk,  the  jest  untold, 
whatever  it  was,  to  the  ripple  and  the  fly,  and  the  coy  gray 
troutlings. 

At  last,  Dangerfield  said  over  his  shoulder,  with  the  same 
amused  look,  *'Do  you  remember  Charles  Archer  V 

Irons  turned  pale,  and  looked  down  embarrassed  as  it 
seemed,  and  began  plucking  at  a  tangled  piece  of  tackle, 
without  making  any  answer. 

"  Hey  1  Irons,**  persisted  Dangerfield,  who  was  not  going 
to  let  him  off. 

"  Yes,  I  do,"  answered  the  man,  surlily  ;  **  I  remember 
him  right  well ;  but  I'd  rather  not,  and  1  won't  speak  of 
him,  that's  all.** 

"  Well,  Charles  Archer's  here^  we've  seen  him,  haven't 
we  ?  and  just  the  devil  he  always  was,"  said  Dangerfield 
with  a  deliberate  chuckle,  and  evidently  enjoying  the  clerk*s 
embarrassment  as  he  eyed  him  through  his  spectacles 
obliquely. 
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"  He  has  seen  tfou^  too,  he  says  :  and  thinks  you  have 
seen  him,  hey  V*  and  Dangerfield  ehuckled  more  and  more 
knowingly,  and  watched  his  shiftings  and  salkings  with  a 
pleasant  grin,  as  he  teased  and  quizzed  him  in  his  own 
enigmatical  way. 

'*  Well,  supposing  I  did  see  him^"  said  Irons,  looking  up, 
returning  Dangerfield's  comic  glance  with  a  bold  and  low- 
ering stare  ;  "  and  supposing  he  saw  me,  so  long  as  we've  no 
business  one  of  another,  and  never  talks  lies,  nor  seems  to 
remember — ^I  think  'tisn't,  no  ways,  no  one's  business — 
that's  what  I  say."  ^ 

"  True,  Irons,  very  true  ;  you,  I,  and  Sturk — the  Doctor 
I  mean — are  cool  fellows,  and  don't  want  for  nerve  ;  but  I 
think,  don't  you  ?  we're  afraid  of  Charles  Archer,  for  all 
that." 

"  Fear  or  no  fear,  I.  don't  want  no  talk  to  him  nor  of  him, 
no  ways,"  replied  the  clerk,  grimly,  and  looking  as  black 
as  a  thunder-cloud. 

''  Nor  I  neither,  but  you  know  he's  here,  and  what  a  devil 
he  is,  and  we  oan't  help  it,"  replied  Dangerfield,  very 
much  tickled. 

The  clerk  only  looked  through  his  nearly  closed  eyes,  and 
with  the  same  pale  and  surly  aspect  toward  the  point  to 
which  Dangerfield's  casting  line  had  floated,  and  observed,  . 

*'  You'll  lose  them  flies,  sir." 

*'  Hey !"  said  Dangerfield,  and  made  another  cast  further 
into  the  stream. 

"  Whatever  he  may  seem,  and  I  think  I  know  him  pretty 
well,"  he  continued,  in  the  same  sprightly  way,  "  Charles 
Archer  would  dispose  of  each  of  us — ^you  understand — with- 
out a  scruple,  precisely  when  and  how  best  suited  his  con- 
venience. Now  Doctor  Sturk  has  sent  him  a  message, 
which  I  know  will  provoke  him,  when  he  gets  it,  for  it  sounds 
like  a  threat.    If  he  reads  it  so,  rely  on't,  he'll  lay  Sturk  on 
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his  back,  aae  way  or  another,  and  I'm  sorry  for  him,  for  I 
wished  him  well ;  but  if  he  will  plaj  at  brag  with  the  dml, 
I  can't^  help  him." 

"  I*m  a  man  that  holds  his  tongne  :  I'm  known  for't ;  I 
never  talks  none,  even  in  my  liquor.  I'm  a  peaceable  man, 
and  no  bully,  and  only  wants  to  live  quiet,"  said  Irons,  in 
fA  htirry. 

*'  A  disciple  of  my  school,  you're  right,  Irons,  that's  my 
way  ;  I  never  name  Charles  except  to  the  two  or  three  who 
meet  him,  and  then  only  when  I  can't  help  it,  just  as  you  do ; 
fellows  of  that  kidney  I  always  take  quietly,  and  I're  pros- 
pered. Sturk  would  do  well  to  reconsider  his  message. 
Were  I  in  his  shoes,  I  would  not  eat  an  egg  or  a  gooseberry 
or  drink  a  glass  of  fair  water  from  that  stream,  while  he 
was  in  the  country,  for  fear  of  poison  !  curse  him ;  and  to 
think  of  Sturk  expecting  to  meet  him,  and  walk  with  him 
after  such  a  message,  together,  as  you  and  I  do  here.  Do 
you  see  that  tree  1" 

It  was  a  stout  poplar,  just  a  yard  away  from  Irons' 
shoulder  ;  and  as  Dangerfield  pronounced  the  word  "  tree," 
his  hand  rose  and  a  sharp  report  of  a  pocket-pistol  half- 
deafened  Irons'  ear. 

'*  I  say,"  said  Dangerfield,  with  a  startling  laugh,  observ* 
ing  Irons  wince,  and  speaking  as  the  puff  of  smoke  crossed 
his  face,  ''  he'd  lodge  a  bullet  in  the  cur's  heart,  as  suddenly 
as  I've  shot  that  tree  ;"  the  bullet  had  hit  the  stem  right  iu 
the  centre,  "  and  swear  he  was  going  to  rob  him," 

Irons  eyed  him  with  a  livid  squint,  but  answered  nothing. 
I  think  he  acquiesced  in  Dangerfield's  dreadful  estimate  of 
Charles  Archer's  character. 

"  But  we  must  give  the  devil  his  due  ;  Charles  can  do  a 
handsome  thing  sometimes.  You  shall  judge.  It  seems  he 
saw  you,  and  you  him — here  in  this  town,  some  months  ago, 
and  each  knew  the  other,  and  you've  seen  him  since,  and 
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done  likewise  ;  but  you  said  nothing,  and  he  liked  your  phi- 
losophy, and  hopes  you'll  accept  of  this,  which  from  its 
weight  I  take  to  be  a  little  rouleau  of  guineas." 

During  this  speech  Irons  seemed  both  angry  and  fright- 
ened, and  looked  darkly  enough  before  him  on  the  water  ; 
and  his  lips  were  moving,  as  if  he  was  imperfectly  muttering 
a  running  commentary  on  it  all  the  while. 

When  Dangcrfield  put  the  little  roll  in  his  hand,  Irons 
looked  suspicious  and  frightened^  and  balanced  it  in  his 
palm,  as  if  he  had  thoughts  of  chucking  it  from  him,  as 
though  it  were  literally  a  satanic  douceur.  But  it  is  hard 
to  part  with  money,  and  Irons,  though  he  still  looked  cowed 
and  unhappy,  put  the  money  into  his  breeches*  pocket,  and 
he  made  a  queer  bow,  and  he  said, 

"  Tou  know,  sir,  I  never  asked  a  farthing." 

"  Ay,  so  he  says,"  answered  Dangerfield. 

"  And,"  with  an  imprecation,  Irons  added,  "  I  never  ex- 
pected to  be  a  shilling  the  better  of  him." 

"  He  knows  it ;  and  now  you  have  the  reason  why  I  men- 
tioned Charles  Arthur  ;  and  having  placed  that  gold  in  your 
hand,  I've  done  with  him,  and  we  shan't  have  occasion,  I 
hope,  to  name  his  name  for  a  good  while  to  come,"  said 
Dangerfield. 

Then  came  long  silence,  and  Dangerfield  applied  himself 
in  earnest  to  catch  some  trout,  and  when  he  had  accom- 
plished half-a-dozen,  he  tired  altogether  of  the  sport,  and 
followed  by  1/ons,  ho  sauntered  homewards,  where  astound- 
ing news  awaited  him 
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CHAPTEE  U. 

BEULTINa  AFTSS  WHAT  FA8KI0H  DB.   STURK  CAME  HOHB. 

As  Dangerfield,  having  parted  company  with  Irons  at  the 
corner  of  the  bridge,  was  walking  through  the  town,  with 
his  rod  over  his  shoulder  and  his  basket  of  troutlings  bj  his 
side,  his  attention  was  arrested  by  a  little  knot  of  persons 
in  close  and  earnest  talk  at  the  barrack-gate,  nearly  opposite 
Sturk^s  house. 

He  distinguished  at  a  glance  the  tall  grim  figure  of 
Oliver  Lowe,  of  Lucan,  the  sternest  and  shrewdest  magis- 
trate who  held  the  commission  for  the  county  of  Dublin  in 
tiiosA  days,  mounted  on  his  iron-gray  hunter,  and  holding 
the  crupper  with  his  right  hand,  as  he  leaned  toward  a 
ragged,  shaggy  little  urchin,  with  naked  shins,  whom  he 
was  questioning  as  it  seemed  closely.  Half-a  dozen  gaping 
villagers  stood  round. 

There  was  an  indescribable  something  about  the  group 
which  indicated  horror  and  excitement.  Dangcrfield  quick* 
ened  his  pace,  and  arrived  just  as  the  Adjutant  rode  out. 

Saluting  both  as  he  advanced,  Dangerfield  asked — 

"  Nothing  amiss,  I  hope,  gentlemen  ?" 

**  The  Surgeon  here's  been' found  murdered  in  the  Park !" 
answered  Lowe. 

"  Rej—Sturk  V  said  Dangcrfield. 

**  Yes,"  said  the  Adjutant ;  "  this  boy  here  says  he's 
found  him  in  the  Butcher's  Wood." 

'•  The  Butcher's  Wood  I — ^why,  what  the  plague  brought 
him  there?'*  exclaimed  Dangerfield. 

"  'Tis  his  straight  road  from  Dublin  across  the  Park/* 
observed  the  magistrate. 
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••  Oh  1— I  thought  'twas  the  wood  by  Lord  Mountjby's," 
said  Dangerfield  ;  "  and  when  did  it  happen  ?'' 

''  Pooh  \ — some  time  between  yestetday  afternoon  and 
half  an  hour  ago,"  answered  Mr.  Lowe. 

"  Nothing  known  V'^  suid  Dangerfield.  "  'Twill  be  a  sad 
hearing  over  the  w»y ;"  and  he  glared  grimly  with  a  little 
side-nod  at  the  Doctor's  house. 

Then  he  fell^  like  the  others,  to  questioning  the  boy.  He 
could  tell  them  but  little— only  the  same  story  over  and 
over.  Coming  out  of  town,  with  tea  and  tobacco,  a  pair  of 
shoes,  iuhL  a  bottle  of  whiskey,  for  old  Mrs.  Tresham — ^in 
the  thick  of  the  Wood»  among  the  brambles,  all  at  once  he 
lifted  on  the  body.  He  could  not  mistake  Dr.  Sturk ;  he 
wore  his  regimentals  ;  there  was  blood  about  him  ;  he  did. 
not  touch  him,  nor  go  nearer  than  a  musket's  length  to  him, 
and  being  frightened  at  the  sight  in  that  lonely  place  he  ran 
away  and  right  down  to  the  barrack,  where  he  made  his 
report.  • 

Just  then  out  came  Sergeant  Bligh,  with  his  men — ^two 
of  them  carrying  a  bier  with  a  mattress  and  cloaks  there- 
upon. They  formed,  and  accompanied  by  the  Adjutant,,  at 
quick  step  marched  through  the  town  for  the  ^ark.  Mr. 
Lowe  accom pained  them,  and  in  the  Park-lane  they  picked 
up  the  ubiquitous  Doctor  Toole,  who  joined  the  party. 

Dangerfield  walked  a  while  beside  the  Adjutant's  horse  ; 
and,  said  he— - 

"  I've  had  as  much  walking  as  I  can  well  manage  this 
morning,  and  you  don't  want  for  hands,  so  I'll  turn  back 
when  I've  said  just  a  word  in  your  ear.  You  know,  sir, 
funerals  are  expensive,  and  I  happen  to  know  that  poor 
Sturk  was  rather  pressed  for  money — in  fact,  'twas  only  the 
day  before  yesterday  I  mj^self  lent  him  a  trifle.  So  will 
you,  through  whatever  channel  you  think  best,  let  poor  Mrs. 
Sturk  know  that  she  may  draw  upon  me  for  a  hundred 
pounds,  if  she  requires  it." 
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'*  T£ank  joa,  Mr.  Dangerfield  ;  I  certainly  sliall." 

And  so  Dangerfield  lifted  his  hat  to  the.  party  and  fell 
behind,  and  came  to  a  stand  stiU,  watching  them  till  they 
disappeared  over  the  brow  of  the  hill. 

When  he  reached  his  little  parlor  in  the  Brass  Oasile 
luncheon  was  upon  the  table.  Bat  he  had  not  mach  of  an 
appetite,  and  stood  at  the  window  looking  up  the  rlVer  with 
his  hands  in  his  pockets,  .and  a  strange  pallid  Smile  over  his 
face,  mingling  with  the  light  pf  the  silver  spectacles. 

**  YHien  Irons  hears  of  this,"  he  said,  *'  he'll  come  to  my 
estimate  of  Charles  Archer,  and  conclude  he  has  had  a  fin- 
ger in  that  pretty  pie ;  'twill  frighten  him." 

In  the  meantime  the  party,  with  Tim  Brian,  the  bafe- 
shanked  urchin,  still  in  a  pale  perspiration,  for  guide, 
marched  on,  all  looking  ahead,  in  suspense,  and  talking 
little. 

On  they  marched,  till  they  got  into  the  bosky  shadow  of 
the  close  old  whitethoifta  and  brambles,  and  there,  in  a 
lonely  nook,  the  small  birds  hopping  on  the  twigs  above, 
on  his  back,  in  his  regimentals,  lay  the  clay-colored  image 
of  Sturk,  some  blood,  nearly  black  now,  at  the  corners  of 
his  mouth,  and  under  his  stern  brows  a  streak  of  white  eye 
ball  turned  up  to  the  sky. 

There  was  a  pool  of  blood  under  his  head,  more  under  his 
right  arm,  which  was  slightly  extended,  with  the  open  hand 
thrown  palm  upwards,  ad  if  appealing  to  heaven. 

Toole  examined  him. 

**  No  pulse,  by  Jove  I  Quiet  there ;  don't  stir  ?"  Then 
he  clapt  his  ear  on  Sturk's  white  Marseilles  vest. 

**  Hush  !"  and  a  long  pause.  Then  Toole  rose  ereot,  but 
still  on  his  knees,  **  Will  you  be  quiet  there  ?  I  think 
there's  some  little  action  still :  only  don't  talk,  or  shift  your 
feet ;  and  just— just,  do  be  quiet  V 

Then  Toole  rose  to  his  knees  again,  with  a  side  glance 
fixed  on  the  face  of  Sturk,  with  a  puzzled  and  alarmed  look. 
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He  evidently  did  not  well  know  what  to  make  of  it.  Then 
he  slipped  his  hand  within  his  vest,  and  between  his  shirt 
and  his  skin. 

"  If  he's  dead,  he*s  not  long  so.  Thore's  warmth  hero. 
And  iiee,  get  me  a  pinch  or  two  of  that  thistle^^own,  d'ye 
see?" 

And  with  the  help  of  this  improvised  test  he  proceeded 
to  try  whether  he  was  still  breathing.  But  there  was  a 
little  air  stirring,  and  they  could  not  manage  it. 

*•  Well  ?"  said  Toole,  standing  this  time  quite  erect,  **  I 
— ^I  think  there's*  life  there  still.  And  now,  boys,  d'ye  see  ? 
lift  him  very  carefully,  d'ye  mind  ?  Gently,  very  gently, 
for,  I  tell  you^  if  this  hssmorrhage  begins  again,  he'll  not 
last  twenty  seconds.'/ 

So  on  a  cloak  they  lifted  him  softly  and  deftly  to  the  bier, 
and  laid  covering  over  him  ;  and  having  received  Toole's 
last  injunctions,  and  especially  a  direction  to  Mrs.  Sturk  to 
place  him  in  a  well-warmed  bed,  and  introduce  a  few  spoon- 
fuls of  warm  port  wine  negus  into  his  mouth,  and  if  be 
swallowed,  to  continue  to  administer  it  from  time  to  time. 
Sergeant  Bligh  and  his  men  commenced  their  funeral  march 
toward  Sturk 's  house. 

"  And  now,  Mr.  Adjutant,"  said  Lowe,  **  had  not  we  best 
examine  the  ground,  and  make  a  search  for  anything  that 
may  lead  to  a  conviction  ?" 

Well,  a  ticket  was  found  trod  into  the  bloody  mud, 
scarcely  legible,  and  Sturk's  cocked  hat,  the  leaf  and  crown 
cut  ^through  with  a  blow  of  some  blu\it  instrument.  His 
sword  they  had  found  *by  his  side  not  drawn. 

"  See !  here's  a  foot-print,  too,"  said  Lowe ;  "don't 
move  !" 

It  was  remarkable.  They  pinned  together  the  the  backs 
of  two  letters,  and  Toole,  with  his  surgical  scissors,  cut  the 
pattern  to  fit  exactly  into  the  impression ;  and  he  and  Lowe, 
with  great  care,  pencilled  in  the  well-defined  marks  of  the 
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great  hob -nails,  and  a  sort  of  seam  or  scar  across  die  heel. 
It  was  in  a  slight  dip  in  the  groan d  where  the  soil  contin- 
ned  soft.  They  found  it  in  two  othor  places  coming  up  to 
the  fatal  spot,  from  the  direction  of  the  Magazine.  And  it 
was  traceable  on  for  some  twenty  yards  more  faintly  ;  tlien, 
again,  very  distinctly,  where — a  sort  of  ditch  interposing — 
a  jump  had  been  made,  and  here  it  tamed  down  towards  the 
Park  wall  and  the  Chapelizod-road,  still,  however,  slanting 
in  the  Dublin  direction. 

In  the  hollow  by  the  Park  wall  it  appeared  again,  dis- 
tinctly ;  and  here  it  was  plain  the  transit  of  the  wall  had 
been  made,  for  the  traces  of  the  mud  were  evident  enough 
upon  its  surface,  and  the  mortar  at  top  was  displaced,  and  a 
little  tuft  of  grass  in  the  mud,  left  by  the  clodded  shoe-sole. 
Here  the  fellow  had  got  over. 

They  follovved,  and,  despairing  of  finding  it  upon  the  road, 
they  diverged  into  the  narrow  slip  of  ground  by  the  river 
bank,  and  just  within  the  Park-gate,  in  a  slight  hollow,  the 
clay  of  which  was  still  impressible,  they  found  the  track 
^gain.  It  led  close  up  to  the  river  bank,  and  there  the  vil- 
lain seemed  to  have  come  to  a  stand  still ;  for  the  sod,  just 
for  so  much  as  a  good  sized  sheet  of  letter-paper  might 
cover,  was  trod  and  broken. 

From  this  stand-point  they  failed  to  discover  any  receding 
foot-print ;  but  close  by  it  came  a  little  horse  track,  covered 
with  shingle,  by  which,  in  those  days,  the  troops  used  to 
ride  their  horses  to  water.  He  might  have  stept  upon  this, 
and  following  it,  taken  to  the  streets  ;  or  he  might — and  this 
was  Lowe's  theory — have  swum  the  river  at  this  point,  and 
got  into  some  of  those  ruffian  haunts  in  the  rear  of  Watling 
and  St.  James's  streets.  So  Lowe  rode  round  to  the  oppo- 
site bank,  first  telling  Toole,  who  did  not  care  to  press  his 
services  at  Sturk's  house,  uninvited,  that  he  would  send  out 
the  great  Doctor  Pell  to  examine  the  patient,  or  the  body, 
as  the  case  might  turn  out. 
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By  tihis  time  they  were  carrying  Doctor  Sturk  up  his 
own  stair-^ase — ^his  pale  wife  sobbing  and  shivering  on  the 
landing,  among  whispering  ejaculations  from  the  maids,  and 
the  speechless  wonder  of  the  awe-stricken  children,  staring 
through  the  banisters — to  lay  him  in  the  bed  where  at  last 
he  is  to  lie  without  dreaming. 


CHAPTER  LIL 

IK  WHICH  MISS  MAGNOLIA  MACNAMABA  AND  DB.  TOOLE, 
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So  pulse  or  no  pulse,  dead  or  alive,  they  got  Sturk  into 
his  bed. 

Poor,  cowed,  quiet  little  Mrs.  Sturk,  went  quite  wild  at 
the  bedside. 

"  He's  gone — ^he'll  never  speak  again.  Do  you  think  he 
hears  ?  Oh,  Barney,  my  darling — Barney,  it's  your  own 
poor  little  Letty — oh — ^Barney,  darling,  don't  you  hear  ?" 

But  it  was  the  same  stern  face,  an^  ears  of  stone.  There 
was  no  answer  and  no  sign. 

And  she  sent  a  pitiful  entreaty  to  Doctor  Toole,  who  came 
very  good-naturedly  ;  -and  he  shook  her  very  cordially  by 
the  hand,  and  quite  **  filled  up,"  at  her  wobegone  appeal, 
and  told  her  she  must  not  despair  yet. 

And  this  time  he  pronounced  most  positively  that  Sturk 
was  still  living.  And  as  the  warmth  of  the  bed  began  to 
tell,  the  signs  of  life  showed  themselves  more  and  more  un- 
equivocally. But  Toole  knew  that  his  patient  was  in  a  state 
of  coma,  from  which  he  had  no  hope  of  his  emerging. 
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So  poor  ]ittle  Mrs.  Sturk — ^as  white  ps  the  pkster  on  the 
wall— who  kept  her  imploring  eyes  fixed  on  the  Doctor's 
ruddy  countenance,  during  his  moments  of  deliheration, 
burst  out  into  a  flood  of  tears,  and  thanksgivings,  ami  ^ene<> 
dictions. 

**  He*ll  recover — something  tells  me  he'll  recover.  Oh ! 
my  Barney — darling — ^you  will — you  will." 

"  While  there's  life — you  know — my  dear  ma'am,"  said 
Toole,  doing  bis  best.  "  But  then— you  see — he's  been 
very  badly  abused  about  the  head ;  and  the  brain — ^you 
know-^is  the  great  centre — the — the — ^but,  as  1  said,  while 
there^s  life,  there's  hope." 

''  And  he's  so  strong — ^he  shakes  off  an  illness  so  easily ! 
he  has  such  courage." 

.  "  Well,  well,  ma'am,  there  certainly  have  been  wonderful 
recoveries." 

"  And  he's  so  much  better  already,  you  see,  and  I  know 
so  well  how  he  gets  through  an  illness,  'tis  wonderful,  and 
he  certainly  is  mightily  improved  since  we  got  him  to  bed. 
Why,  I  can  see  him  breathe  now,  and  you  know  it  must  be 
a  good  sign  ;  and  then  there's  a  merciful  God  over  us — and 
all  the  poor  little  chfldren — what  would  become  of  us  ?" 
And  then  she  wiped  her  eyes  quickly.  "  The  promise,  you 
know,  of  length  of  days — it.pften  comforted  me  before — to 
those  that  honor  father  and  mother ;  and  I  believe  there 
never  was  so  good  a  son.  Oh  !  my  noble  Barney,  never  : 
'tis  my  want  of  reliance  and  trust  in  the  Almighty's  good- 
ness." 

And  so,  holding  Toole  by  the  cuff  of  his*  coat,  and  looking 
piteously  into  his  face  as  they  stood  together  in  th^  door 
way,  the  poor  little  woman  argued  thus  with  inexorable 
death. 

About  poor  Mrs.  Nutter's  illness,  and  the  causes  of  it, 
various  stories  were  current  in  Chapelizod.  Some  have 
heard  it  was  a  Blackamorc  witch  who   had  evoked  the  foul 
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fiend  in  bodily  shape  from  the  parlor  cupboard,  and  that  ho 
had  with  his  cloven  foot  kicked  her  and  Sally  Nutter  round 
the  apartment  until  their  screams  brought  in  Charles  Nutter, 
who  was  smoking  in  the  garden  ;  and  that  on  entering,  he 
would  have  fared  as  badly  as  the  rest,  had  he  not  had  pres- 
ence of  mind  to  pounce  at  once  upon  the  great  family 
Bible  that  lay  on  the  window-sill,  with  which  he  belabored 
the  infernrfl  intruder  to  a  purpose.  Others  reported  Hwas 
the  ghost  of  old  Philip  Nutter,  who  rose  through  the  flJor,- 
and  talked  I  know  not  what  awful  rhotomantade.  These 
were  the  confabulations  of  the  tap-room  and  the  kitchen  ; 
but  the  speculation  and  rumors  current  over  the  card-taLle 
and  claret-glasses  were  hardly  more  congruous  or  intelli- 
gible. .  In  fact,  nobody  knew  well  what  to  make  of  it.  Nut- 
ter certainly  had  disappeared,  and  there  was  an  uneasy 
feeling  about  him.  The  sinister  terms  on  which  he  and 
Sturk  had  stood  Were  quite  well  known,  and  though  nobody 
spoke  out,  every  one  knew  pretty  well  what  his  neighbor 
was  thinking  of. 

Our  blooming  friend,  the  handsome  and  stalworth  Ma^o- 
lia,  having  got  a  confidential  hint  from  agitated  Mrs.  Mack, 
trudged  up  to  the  mills,  in  a  fine  frenzy,  vowing  vengeance 
on  Mary  Matchwell,  for  she  liked  poor  Sally  Nutter  well. 
And  when,  with  all  her  roses  in  her  cheeks,  and  her  saucy 
blaek  eyes  flashing  vain  lightnings  across  the  room  in  pur- 
suit of  the  vanished  woman  in  sable,  the  Amazon  with  black 
hair  and  slender  waist  comforted  and  pitied  poor  Sally,  and 
anathematised  her  cowardly  foe,  it  must  be  confessed  she 
looked  plaguey  handsome^  wicked,  and  good-natured. 

"  Mary  Matchwell,  indeed  !  FU  match  her  well,  wait  a 
while,  you'll  see  if  I  don't.  Arrah  !  Don't  be  crying, 
child,  do  you  hear  me.  What's  that  ?  Charles  7  Why, 
then,  is  it  about  Charles  you're  crying?  Charles  Nutter? 
Phist  I  woman  dear !  don't  you  think  he's  come  to  an  age 
to.  'take  oare  of  himself  ?      I'll  hold  you  a  crown  he's  in 
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Dublin  with  the  sheriff,  going  to  cart  that  jade  to  bridewell. 
And  why  in  the  world  didn*t  you  send  for  me,  when  yon 
wanted  to  discourse  Mary  Matchwell  ?  Where  was  the  good 
of  my  poor  dear  mother  ?  Why,  she's  as  soft  as  butter, 
'Twas  a  devil  like  me  yoii  wanted,  you  poor  little  darling. 
Do  you  think  Pd  a  let  her  frighten  you  this  way — the  vixin 
— I'd  a  kicked  her  through  the  window  as  soon  as  look  at 
her.  She  saw  with  half  an  eye  she  could  frighten  you  both, 
poor  thfngs.  Oh !  ho !  how  I  wish  I  was"  here.  I'd  a 
put  her  across  my  knee  and — no — do  you  say  ?  Pooh  !  you 
don't  know  me,  you  poor  innocent  little  creature  ;  and,  do 
ye  mind  me  now,  you  must  not  be  moping  here,  Sally  Nut- 
ter, all  alone,  you'll  just  come  down  to  us,  and  drink  a  cup 
of  tea  and  play  a  round  game,  and  hear  the  news  ;  and  look 
up  now  and  give  me  a  kiss,  for  I  like  you,  Sally,  you  kind 
old  girl."      . 

And  she  gave  her  a  hug,  and  a  shake,  and  half-^a-dozon 
kisses  on  each  cheek,  and*  laughed  merrily,  and  scolded  and 
kissed  her  again. 

That  night,  at  nine  o'clock,  the  great  Doctor  Pell  arrived 
in  his  coach,  with  steaming  horses,  at  Sturk's  hall-door. 
And  the  Doctor  strode  up,  directed  by  the  whispering 
awe-struck  maid,  to  Sturk's  bed-chamber,  without  asking 
questions,  or  hesitating  on  lobbies,  for  the  sand  of  his  min- 
utes ran  out  in  gold-dust.  So,  with  a  sort  of  awe  and  sup- 
pressed bustle  preceding  and  following  him,  he  glided  up- 
stairs and  straight  to  the  patient's  bedside,  serene,  saturnine, 
and  rapid. 

In  a  twinkling  the  maid  was  running  down  the  street  for 
Toole,  who  had  kept  at  home,  in  state  costume,  expecting 
the  consultation  with  the  great  man,  which  he  liked.  And 
up  came  Toole,  with  his  brows  knit,  and  his  chin  high, 
marching  over  the  pavement  in  a  mighty  fuss,  for  he  knew 
that  the  oracle's  time  and  temper  were  not  to  trifled  with. 

In  the  club,  Larry  the  drawer,  as  he  set  a  pint  of  maUed 
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claret  by  old  Arthur  Slowe's  elbow,  whispered  sometLiDg 
in  bis  ear,  with  a  solemn  wink. 

"  Ho  1  by  Jove,  gentlemen,  the  Doctor*s  come — ^Doctor 
Pell.  .  fiis  coaoh  stands  at  Stark's  door,  Larry  says,  and 
we'll  soon  bear  how  be  fares."  And  up  got  Major  O'Neill 
with  a  "  bey  !  ho — ho  ?'*  and  out  he  went,  followed  by  old 
Slowe,  with  bhi  little  tankard  in  bis  fist,  to  the  inn-door 
where  the .  Major  looked  on  the  carriage,  lighted  up  by  the 
footman's  flambeau,  beneath  the  old  village  elm — up  the 
street — smoking  bis  pipe  still  to  keep  it  burning,  and  com- 
municating with  Slowe,  two  words  at  a  time.  And  Slowe 
stood  gazing  at  the  same  object  with  his  little  faded  blue 
eyes,  his  disengaged  hand  in  his  breeches'  pocket,  and  ever 
and  anon  wetting  his  lips  with  his  hot  cordial,  and  assenting 
agreeaoly  to  the  Major's  conclusions. 

"Seize  ace  I  curse  itl"  cried  Cluffe,  who  I'm  happy  to 
•say,  bad  taken  no  harm-by  his  last  night's  wetting  ;  *'  another 
gammon,  I'll  lay  you  fifty." 

"  Toole,  I  dare,  thay,  will  look  in  and  tell  us  how  poor 
Sturk  goes  on,"  said  Paddock,  playing  his  throw. 

"  Hang  it,  Puddook,  mind  your  game — to  be  sure  be  Will. 
Cinque  ace  !  well,  curse  it !  the  same  throw  over  again. 
'Tis  too  bad.  I  missed  taking  you  last  time,  with  that 
stupid  blot  you've  covered — and  now,  by  Jove,  it  ruins  me. 
There's  no  playing  when  fellows  are  getting  up  every  min 
ute  to  gape  after  doctors'  coaches,  and  leaving  the  door  open 
— bang  it,  I've  lost  the  game  by  it — ^gammoned  twice  al- 
ready. 'Tis  very  pleasant.  I  only  wish  when  gentlemen 
interrupt  play,  they'd  be  good  euough  to  pay  the  bets." 

.  It  was  not  much,  about  five  shiilings  altogether,  and  little 
Puddock  bad  not  often  a  run  of  luck. 

"  If  you'd  like  to  win  it  back,  Captain  Cluffe,  I'll  give 
you  a  chance,"  said  O'Flaberty,  who  was  tolerably  sober. 
"  I'll  lay  you  an  even  guinea  Stark's  dead  before  nine  to- 
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morrow  morning  ;  and  two  to  one  he's  dead  before  this  time 
to-morrow  night/* 

Dangerfield,  who  was  overlooking  the  party,  with  his  back 
to  the  fire,  appeared  displeased  at  their  levity — shook  his 
head,  and  was  on  the  point  of  speaking  one  of  those  polite 
but  cynical  reproofs,  whose  irony,  cold  and  intangible,  iotim- 
iJated  the  less  potent  spirits  of  the  clnb-room.  Bat  he  dis- 
missed it  with  a  little  shrug.  And  a  minute  after.  Major 
O'Neill  and  Arthur  Slowe  became  aware  that  Dangerfield 
had  glided  behind  them,  an^  was  looking  serenely,  like 
themselves,  at  the  Dublin  doctor's  carriage  and  smoking 
team. 

**  'Tis  a  sorry  business,  gentlemen,"  he  said  in  a  stern, 
subdued  tone.  "  Seven  children  and  a  widow.  He^'s  not 
dead  yet,  though :  whatever  Toole  might  do,  the  Dublin 
doctor  would  not  stay  with  a  dead  man  ;  time's  precious.  I 
can't  describe  how  I  pity  that  poor  soul,  his  wife — ^what's 
to  become  of  her  and  his  helpless  brood  I  know  not." 


CHAPTEK  LIIL 

IN   WHICH   DR.   TOOLE,     IN     FULL    COSTUME,   BTANDS    UPON 

THE   HEABTH-STONE  OF   THE   CLUB,    AND   ILLUMINATB8 

THE   COMPANT    WITH   HIS  BACK  TO  THE   FIRE. 

Two  or  three  minutes  later,  the  hall-door  of  Sturk's 
mansion  opened  wide,  and  the  figure  of  the  renowned  Doc- 
tor from  Dublin  glided  swiftly  down  the  steps,  and  disap- 
peared into  his  coach  with  a  sharp  clang  of  the  door  Up 
jumps  the  footman,  and  gives  his  link  a  great  whirl  about 
his  head.     The  maid  stands  on  the  step  with  her  hand  be- 
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^e  the  flaring  candle.  "  The  Turk's  Head,  in  Werhurgh- 
street/'  shouts  the  footman,  and  smack  goes  the  coachman's 
irhip,  and  away  went  the  carriage. 

"  He  has  ten  guineas  in  his  pocket  for  that — a  guinea  a 
laiinute,  by  Jove,  coining,  no  less,"  said  the  Major,  whose 
pipe -was  out,  and  he  thinking  of  going  in  to  replenish  it. 
**  We'H  have  Toole  here  presently,  depend  upon  it." 

He  had  hardly  spoken  when  Toole,  in  a  glare  of  ^candle- 
light, emerged  from  Sturk*s  hall-door.  With  o  ne  foot  on 
the  steps,  the  Doctor  paused  to  give  a  parting  direction 
about  the  chicken  broth  and  white-wine  whey. 

These  last  injunctions  on  the  dojr-steps  had  begun,  per. 
haps  in  a  willingness  to  let  folks  see  and  even  hear  that  the 
visit  was  professional ;  and  along  with  the  lowering  and  aw- 
fully serious  countenance  with  which  they  were  delivered, 
had  grown  into  a  habit,  so  that,  as  now,  he  practised  them 
even  in  solitude  and  darkness. 

Then  Toole  was  seen  to  approach  the  Phoenix,  in  full 
blow,  his  cane  under  his  arm.  With  his  full-dressed  wig 
on,  he  was  always  grand  and  .^culapian,  and  reserved 
withal,  and  walked  with  a  measured  tread,  and  a  sad  and 
important  countenance,  whicF  somehow  made  him  look 
more  chubby  ;  and  he  was  a  good  deal  more  formal  with 
his .  friends  at  the  inn-door,  and  took  snuff  before  he 
answered  them.  But  this  only  4asted  some  eight  or  ten 
minutes  after  a  consultation  or  momentous  visit,  and  would 
melt  away  insensibly  in  the  glow  of  the  club-parlor,  some- 
times reviving  for  a  minute,  when  the.  little  mirror  that 
sloped  forward  from  the  wall,  showed  him  a  passing  portrait 
of  his  grand  wig  and  toggery.  And  it  was  pleasant  to  ob- 
serve how  the  old  fellows  unconsciously  deferred  to  this  tem- 
porary ^Belf•assertion,  and  would  call  him,  not  Tom,  nor 
Toole,  but  "  Doctor,"  or  **  Doctor  Toole,"  when  the  fit  was 
upon  him. 

**  Your  most  obediont,  gentlemen^-your  most  obedient," 
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said  Toole,  bowing  and  taking  their  hands  graciously  in  tiie 
ball — *^  a  darkish  evening,  gentlemen/' 

**  And  how  does  your  patient,  Doctor  ?*'  inquired  Major 
O'Neill. 

The  Doctor  closed  his  eyes,  and  shook  his  head  slowly, 
with  a  gentle  shrug. 

**  He's  in  a  bad  case.  Major.  There's  little  to  be  said, 
and  that  little,  sir,  not  told  in  a  moment,"  answered  Toole, 
and  took  snuff. 

**  How's  Sturk,  sir  ?"  repeated  the  silver  spectacles,  a  lit- 
tle sternly. 

"  Well,  sir,  he*s  not  dead ;  but,  by  your  leave,  had  not 
we  better  go  into  the  parlor,  eh  ? — *tis  a  little  chill,  and,  as 
I  said,  *tis  not  all  told  in  a  moment — he's  not  dead,  though, 
that's  the  sum  of  it — you  first,  pray  proceed,  gentlemen." 

Dangerfield  firmly  took  him  at  his  word  ;  but  the  polite 
Major  got  up  a  little  ceremonious  tussle  with  l^oole  in  the 
hall.  However,  it  was  no  more  than  a  matter  of  half-a- 
dozen  bows  and  waves  of  the  hand,  and  "  after  you,  sir;'* 
and  Toole  entered,  and  after  a  general  salutation  in  the 
style  of  Doctor  Pell,  he  established  himself  upon  the  hearth 
stone,  with  his  back  to  the  fire,  as  a  legitimate  oracle. 

Toole  was  learned,  as  be  loved  to  be  among  the  laity  on 
such  occasions,  and  was  in  no  undue  baste  to  bring  his  nar- 
rative to  a  close.  But  the  gist  of  the  matter  was  this — 
Sturk  was  laboring  under  concussion  of  the  bram,  and  two 
terrific  fractures  of  the  skull — so  long,  and  lying  so  near 
together,  that  he  and  Doctor  Pell  instantly  saw  'twould  be 
impracticable  to  apply  the. trepan  ;  in  fact,  that  'twould  be 
certain  and  instantaneous  death.  He  was  absolutely  insen- 
sible, but  his  throat  was  not  yet  palsied,  and  he  could  swal- 
low a  spoonful  of  broth  or  sack  whey  from  time  to  time. 
But  he  was  a  dead  man  to  all  intents  and  purposes.  He 
might  last  two  or  three  days,  or  even  a  week— wliat  did  it 
aignif^  ?— «wbat  was  he  better  than  a  corpse  already  1    He 
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coald  never  hear,  see,  speak,  or  think  again  ;  and  for  any 
difference  it  could  possibly  make  to  poor  Sturk,  they  might 
olap  him  in  his  grave  and  cover  him  up  to^ght. 

Then  the  talk  turned  upon  Nutter.  Every  man  had  his 
theory  or  his  conjecture  but  Dangerfield,  who  maintained  a 
discreet  reserve,  much  to  the  chagrin  of  the  others,  who 
thought,  not  without  reason,  that  he  knew  more  about,  the 
state  of  his  affairs,  especially  of  his  relations  with  Lord 
Gastlcmallard,  than  perhaps  all  the  world  beside. 

<*  Possibly,  poor  fellow,  he  was  not  in  a  condition  to  have 
bis  accounts  overhauled,  and  on  changing  an  agency  things 
sometimes  come  out  that  otherwise  might  have  kept  quiet. 
He  was  ,the  sort  of  fellow  who  would  go  through  with  a 
thing ;  and  if  he  thought  the  best  way  on  going  out  of  the 
agency  was  to  go  out  of  the  world  also,  out  he*d  go." 

But  there  was  a  haunting  undivulged  suspicion  in  the 
minds  of  each*  Every  man  knew  what  his  neighbor  was 
thinking  of,  though  he  did  not  care  to  ask  about  his  ugly 
dreams,  or  to  relate  his  own.  They  all  koew  what  sort  of 
terms  Sturk  and  Nutter  had  been  on.  They  tried  to  put  the 
thought  away,  for  though  Nutter  was  not  a  joker,  nor  a  song- 
ster, nor  a  story-teller,  yet  they  liked  him.  Besides,  Nutter 
might  possibly  turii  up  in  a  day  or  two,  and  in  that  case 
'twould  go  best  with  those  who  had  not  risked  an  atrocious 
conjecture  about  him  in  public. 
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CHAPTER  LIV. 

DC  WHICH  DB.  TOOLE  AND  MR.  LOWE  MAKE  A  VISIT  AT  THK^ 
'  MILLS,  AND  BEOOQNIZE  SOMETHINQ  BEMABKABLS 
WHILE  THEBE. 

The  next  day  the  Sabbath  bell  from  the  ivied,  tower  of 
Ohapelizod  church,  called  all  good  ehurohfolks  to  th«ir  pews 
and  seats.  After  church,  Dr.  Toole,  walking  up  to  the 
Mills,  to  pay  an  afternoon  visit  to  poor  little  Mrs.  Natter, 
was  overtaken  by  Mr.  Lowe,  the  magistrate,  who  brought, 
his  tall,  iron-gray  hunter  to  a  walk  as  he  reached  him. 

"  Any  tidings  of  Nutter  ?''  asked  he,  after  they  had,  in 
old  world  phrase,  given  one  another  the  time  of  day. 

"  Not  a  word,"  said  the  Doctor  ;  "  I  don't  know  what  to 
make  of  it ;  but  you  know  what's  thought.  The  last  place 
he  was  seen  in  was  his  own  garden.  The  river  was  plaguey 
swollen  Friday  night,  and  just  where  he  stood  it*s  deep 
enough,  I  can  tell  you.  He  was  consumedly  in  the  dumps, 
poor  follow  ;  and  between  ourselves,  he  was  a  resolute  dog, 
and  atrabilious,  and  just  the  fellow  to  make  the  jump  into 
kingdora-come  if  the  maggot  bit :  and  you  know  his  hat  was 
fishod  out  of  the  river  a  long  way  down.  They  dragged 
next  mornlDg,  but — pish! — 'twas  all  nonsense  and  moon- 
shine; why,  there  was  water  enough  to  carry  him  to  Rings- 
end  in  an  hour.  He  was  a  good  deal  out  of  sorts,  as  I  said, 
latterly — a  shabby  design,  sir,  to  thrust  him  out  of  my  Lord 
Castleroallard's  agency  ;  but  that^s  past  and  gone ;  and, 
besides,  I  have  reason  to  know  there  was  some  kind  of  an 
excitement  a — an — agitation — or  a  bad  news — or  something 
— just  before  he  went  out ;  and  so,  poor  Nutter,  you  see, 
it  looks  very  like  as  if  he  had  done  something  rash." 
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Talking  tlitis,  tbcy  reached  the  Mills  by  the  rirer  side, 
not  far  from  Knockmoirooii. 

On  learbing  that  Toole  was  about  making  a  call  there, 
Lowe  gave  his  bridle  to  a  little  €hapelizod  raggamuffin,  and, 
dismounting,  aeeompanied  the  Doctor.  Mrs.  Nutter  was  in 
her  bed. 

**  Make  my  service  to  your  mistress,"  said  Toole,  "  and 
say  PlI  look  in  on  her  in  five  minutes,  if  she'll  admit  me." 
And  Lowe  and  the  Doctor  walked  on  to  the  garden  and  so, 
side  by  side,  down  to  the  river's  bank. 

"  Hey ! — ^look  at  that,"  said  Toole,  with  a  start,  in  a  hard 
whisper ;  and  he  aqueesfed  Lowe's  arm  very  hard,  and 
looked  as  if  he  saw  a  snake. 

It  was  the  impression  in  the  mud  of  the  same  peculiar 
footprint  they  had  tracked  so  far  in  the  Park.  There  was  a 
considerable  pause,  during  which  Lowe  stooped  down  to 
examine  the  details  of  the  footmark. 

"  Hang  it— you  know — ^poor  Mrs.  Nutter— -eh  ?"  said 
Toole,  and  hesitated. 

"  We  must  make  a  note  of  that — the  thing's  important," 
said  Mr.  Lowe,  sternly  fixing  his  gray  eye  upon  Toole. 

"  Certainly,  sir,"  said  the  Doctor,  bridling;-"  I  should 
not  like  to  be  the  man  to  hit  him — you  know  ;  but  it  is  re- 
markable— ^andj  cursed-it,  sir,  if  called  on,  I'll  speak  the 
truth  as'  straight  as  you^  sir — every  bit,  sir." 

The  Magistrate  opened  his  pocket-book,  took  forth  the 
pattern  sole,  carefully  superimposed  it,  called  Toole's  atten- 
tion, and  said — 

"  You  see:' 

Toole  nodded  hurriedly ;  and  just  then  the  maid  csrme 
out  to  ask  him  to  see  her  mistress. 

"  I  say,  my  good  woman,"  said  Lowe  ;  "  just  look  here. 
Whose  footprint  is  that — do  you  know  it  ?" 

"  Oh,  why,  to  be  sure  I  do.  Isn't  it  the  master's  brogues  ?" 
she  replied,  frightened,  -she  knew  not  why,  after  the  custom 
of  her  kind. 
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"  Ton  observe  that  ?"  and  he  pointed  specially  to  the 
transverse  line  across  the  heel.     "  Do  yon  know  that  ?'* 

The  woman  assented.      ^ 

."  Who  made  or  mended  these  shoes  ?" 

''Bill  Heanej,  the  shoemaker,  down  in  Martin's-row, 
there — t'was  he  made  them,  and  mended  them,  too,  sir.'' 

So  he  came  to  a  perfect  identification,  and  then  an  authen- 
tication of  his  paper  pattern  ;  thefi  she  oonld  say  they  were 
certainly  the  shoes  he  wore  on  Friday  night — in  fact,  every 
other  pair  he  had'  were  then  on  the  shoe-stand  on  the  lobby. 
So  Lowe  entered  the  house,  and  got  pen  and  ink,  and  con- 
tinued to  question  the  maid  and  make  little  notes ;  and  the 
other  maid  knocked  at  the  parlor-door  with  a  message  to 
Toole. 

Lowe  urged  his  going ;  and  somehow  Toole  thought  the 
Magistrate  suspected  him  of  making  signs  to  his  witness, 
and  he  departed  ill  at  ease.  Stunned  and  agaitated,  and  so 
with  his  hand  on  the  clumsy  banister  he  strode  up  the  dark 
staircase,  and  round  the  little  corner  in  the  lobby,  to  Mrs. 
Nutter's  door. 

"  Oh  !  madam,  'twill  all  come  right,  be  sure,"  said  Toole 
uncomfortably,  responding  to  a  vehement  and  rambling  ap- 
peal of  poor  Mrs.  Nutter's. 

*'  And  do  you  really  think  it  will  \  Oh,  Doctor,  Doctor, 
do  you  think  it  will  ?  The  last  two  or  three  nights  and  days 
— ^how  many  is  it  ? — oh,  my  poor  head — it  seems  like  a 
month  since  he  went  away.  And  where  do  you.  think  he  is 
—do  you  think  it's  business  ?" 

"  Of  course  *tis  business,  ma'am." 
^*  And — and — oh.  Doctor  ! — ^you  really  think  he's  safe  ?" 
**  Of  course,  madam,  he's  safe — what's  to  ail  him  ?" 
"  But,  Doctor,"  pleaded  the  poor  lady,  "you  don't  know 
— \ — I'm  terrified — I — I — ^I'll  never  be   the  same  again," 
and  she  burst  into  hysterical  crying. 

"Now,  re^ly,  madam — confound  it — ^my  dear,  good  lady 
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— ^you  see — ^thid  will  never  do*' — ^ho  was  uncorking  and 
smelling  at  the  bottles  in  search  of  **  the  drops"  —"  and — 
and — here  they  are — and  isn't  it  better,  nia'am,  you  should 
be  well  and  hearty — ^liere,  drink  this — when — when  he 
corner  back— =-don*t  you  see — than — a — a*' — 

"  But — oh,  I  wish  I  could  tell  you.  She  said — she  said 
— the — the-i-oh,  you  don't  know." 

"  <SA«— who  ?  Who  said  what  ?"  cried  Toole,  lending  his 
ear,  for  he  never  refused  a  story. 

"  Oh !  Doctor,  he's  gone— 1*11  never — ^never — I  know  1*11 
never  see  him  again.  Tell  me  he's  not  gone — tell  me  111 
see  him  again." 

"  Hang  it,  can't  she  stick  to  one  thing  at  a  time — the 
poor  woman's  half  out  of  her  wits,"  said  Toole,  provoked  ; 
"  I'll  wager  a  dozen  of  claret  there's  more  on  her  mind  than 
she  told  to  any  one." 

Before  he  could  bring  her  round  to  the  subject  again,  the 
Doctor  was  called  down  to  Lowe  ;  so  he  took  his  leav^  for 
the  present ;  and  after  his  talk  with  the  magistrate,  he  did  not 
care  to  go  up  again  to  poor  little  Mrs.  Nutter  ;  and  Moggy  was 
as  white  as  ashes  standing  by,  for  Mr.  Lowe  had  just  made  her 
swear  to  her  little  story  about  the  shoes  ;  and  Toole  walked 
home  to  the  village  with  a  heavy  heart,,  and  a  good  deal  out 
of  humor. 

Toole  knew  that  a  warrant  would  be  issued  next  day 
against  Nutter.  The  case  against  him  was  black  enough. 
Still,  even  supposing  he  had  struck  those  trenchant  blows 
over  Sturk's  head,  it  did  not  follow  that  it  was  without  pro- 
cation  or  in  cold  blood.  It  looked  however,  altogether  so 
unpromising,  that  he  would  have  been  almost  relieved  to 
hear  that  Nutter's  body  had  been  found  'drowned  in  the 
river. 
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CHAPTER    LV. 

m  WHICH  ONE  OF  LITTLS  B^PEEP's  SHEEP  00ME8  HOMB 

AQAIN,  AND  YABIOnS  THEOBIES  ABE  ENTEBTADTED 

BESPECTINQ  CHABLE8  NUTTER  AND 

LIEUTENANT  PUDDOCK. 

*  Just  on  Monday  morning,  in  the  midst  of  this  hnrly-bnrly, 
who  should  arrive,  of  all  people  in  the  world,  and  re-estab- 
lish himself*  in  his  old  quarters,  but  Dick  Devereux.  The 
gallant  Oaptain  was  more  splendid  and  handsome  than  ever. 
But  both  his  spirits  aud  his  habits  had  suffered.  He  had 
quarrelled  with  bis  aunt,  and  she  was  his  bread  and  butter — 
ay,  buttered  on  both  sides.  How  lightly  these  young  fel- 
lows quarrel  with  the  foolish  old  worshippers  who  lay  their 
gold,  frankincense,  and  myrrh,  at  the  feet  of  the  handsome, 
thankless  idols.  They  think  it  all  independence  and  high 
spirit,  whereas  we  know  it  is  nothing  but  a  little  egotistical 
tyranny,  that  uncousciously  calculates  even  in  the  heydny  of 
its  indulgence  upon  the  punctual  return  of  the  penitent  old 
worshipper,  with  his  or  her  votive  offerings. 

Perhaps  the  gipv«;y  had  thought  better  of  it,  and  was  al- 
ready sorry  he  had  not  kept  the  peace.  At  all  events, 
though  his  toilet  and  wardrobe  were  splendid,  yet  morally  he 
was  seedy,  and  in  temper  soured.  His  duns  had  found  him 
out,  and  pursued  him  in  wrath  and  alarm  to  England,  and 
pestered  him  very  seriously  indeed.  He  owed  money  beside 
to  several  of  his  brother  officers,  and  it  was  not  pleasant  to 
f:ice  them  without  a  guinea.  An  evil  propensity,  at  which, 
as  you  remember.  General  Chattsworth  hinted,  had  grown 
amid  his  distresses,  and  the  sting  of  self-reproach  exas- 
perated him.     Then  there  was  his  old  love  for  Lilias  Wals- 
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iiigbam,  and  the  pang  of  rejection,  and  the  hope  of  a  strong 
passion  sometimes  leaping  high  and  bright,  and  sometimes 
flickering  into  ghastly  shadows  and  darkness. 

Toole,  passing  by,  saw  him  in  the  window.  Devereux 
smiled  and  nodded,  and  the  Doctor  stopped  short  at  the  rail- 
ings, and  grinned  np  in  return,  and  threw  out  his  arms  to 
express  surprise,  and  then  snapped  his  fingers,  and  cut  a  lit- 
the  caper,  as  though  he  would  say — *'  Now,  yau*re  come 
back — we'll  hare  fun  and  fiddling  again."  And  forthwith 
he  began  to  bawl  his  inquiries  and  salutations.  But  Dover- 
eux  called  him  up  peremptorily,  for  he  wanted  to  hear  the 
news — especially  all  about  the  Walsinghams.  And  up  came 
Toole,  and  they  had  a  great  shaking  of  hands,  and  the  Doctor 
openedd  his^  budget,  and  rattled  away. 

Of  Sturk's  tragedy  and  Nutter's  disappearance  he  had  al- 
ready heard.  And  he  now  heard  some  of  the  club  gossip, 
and  all  about  Dangerfield's  proposal  for  G-ertrude  Chattes- 
worth,  and  how  the  old  people  were  favorable,  and  the  young 
lady  averse — and  how  Dangerfield  was  content  to  leave  the 
question  in  abeyanee,  and  did  not  seem  to  care  a  jackstraw 
what  the  townspeople  said  or  thought-<-and  then  he  came  to 
the  Walsinghams,  and  Devereux  for  the  first  time  really  lis- 
tened. The  Doctor  was  very  well — ^just  as  usual ;  and  won- 
dering what  had  become  of  his  old  crony,  Dan  Loftus,  from 
whom  he  had  not  heard  for  several  months  ;  and  Miss  Lily 
was  not  very  well — a  delicacy  here  (and  he  tapped  his  capa- 
cious chest),  like  her  poor  mother;  ''  Pell  and  I  consulted 
about  her,  and  agreed  she  was  to  keep  within  doors."  And 
then  he  went  on,  for  he  had  a  suspicion  of  the  real  state  of 
relations  between  him  and  Lily,  and  narrated  the  occurrence 
rather  with  a  view  to  collect  evidence  from  his  looks  and 
manner,  than  from  any  simpler  motive  ;  and,  said  he,  "  Only 
think,  that  confounded  wench.  Nan — ^you  know — ^Nan  Glynn." 
And  he  related  her  and  her  mother's  visit  to  Miss  Lily,  and^ 
a  subsequent  call  made  to  the  Beotor  himself — all,  it  must 
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btf  confessed,  very  much  as.it  really  happened.  And  De^- 
ereuz  first  grew  so  pale  as  almost  to  frighten  Toole,  and  then 
broke  into  a  savage  fury — and  did  not  spare  hard  words* 
oaths,  or  maledictions.  Then  off  went  Toole,  when  things 
grew  quieter,  upon  some  other  theme,  giggling  and  punning, 
spouting  scandal  and  all  sorts  of  newii — and  Devereux  was 
looking  full  at  him  with  large  stern  eyes,  not  hearing  a  word 
more.  H\^  soul  was  cursing  old  Mrs.  Glynn,  of  Palmers- 
town — that  mother  of  lies,  and  what  not — and  remonstrating 
with  old  Dr.  Walsingham — and  protesting  wildly  against 
everything. 

General  Chattesworth,  ^ho  returned  two  or  three  weeks 
after,  was  not  half  pleased  to  see  Devereux.  He  had  heard 
a  good  deal  about  him  and  his  doings  over  the  water,'  and 
did  not  like  them,  And  the  handsome  Captain  had  not  been 
three  weeks  in  Chapelizod,  when  more  than  the  General 
suspected  that  he  was  in  nowise  improved.  So  General 
Chattesworth  did  not  often  see  or  talk  with  him  ;  and  when 
he  did,  was  rather  reserved  and  lofty  with  him.  '  His  ap- 
pointment on  the  staff  was  in  abeyance — in  fact,  the  vacancy 
on  which  it  was  expectant  had  not  definitively  occurred — and 
all  things  were  at  sixes  and  sevens  with  poor  Dick  Dever- 
eux 

That  evening,  strange  to  say,  Sturk  was  still  living  ;  and 
Toole  reported  him  exactly  in  the  same  condition.  But  what 
did  that  signify  ?  'Twas  all  one.  Th€|  man  was  dead— as 
dead  to  all  intents  and  purposes  that  moment  as  he  would 
be  that  day  twelvemonth,  or  that  day  hundred  years. 

Dr.  Walsingham,  who  had  just  been  to  /tee  poor  Mrs. 
Sturk — ^now  grown  into  the  habit  of  waiting,  and  sustained 
by  the  intense  quiet  fuss  of  the  sick  room — stopped  for  a 
moment  at  the  door  of  the  Phoenix,  to  answer  the  cronies 
there  assembled,  who  had  seen  him  emerge  from  the  mur- 
dered man*s  house. 

*'  He  is  in  a  profound  lethargy/'  said  the  worthy  divine. 
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**  'Tis  a  subsidence — ^his  life,  sir,  stealing  away  like  the  fluid 
ftom  the  clepsydra — ^less  and  less  left  every  hour — ^a  little 
time  will  measure  all  out.'' 

"  What  the  plague's  a  clepsydra  ?"  asked  Cluffe  of  Toole, 
as  they  walked  side  by  side  into  the  club-room. 

"  Ho  !  pooh  !  one  of  those  fabulous  tnmors  of  the  epidermis 
mentioned  by  Pliny,  you  know,  exploded  ten  centuries  ago 
— ^lia,  ha,  ha !"  and  he  winked  and  laughed  derisively,  and 
said,  "  Sure  you  know  Dr.  Walsingham." 

And  the  gentlemen  began  spouting  their  theories  about 
the  murder  and  Nutter,  in  a  desultory  way  ;  for  they  all 
knew  the  warrant  was  out  against  him. 

"  My  opinion,"  said  Toole,  knocking  out  the  ashes  of  his 
pipe  upon  the  hob  ;  for  he  held  his  tongue  while  smoking, 
and  very  little- at  any  other  time  ;  "  and  I'll  lay  a  guinea 
'twill  turn  out  as  I  say — the  poor  fellow's  drowned  himself. 
Few  knew  Nutter — ^I  doubt  if  any  one  knew  him  as  I  did. 
Why  he  did  not  seem  to  feel  anything,  and  you'd  ha'  swore 
nothing  affected  him,  more  than  that  hob,  sir  ;  and  all  the 
tinve,  there  wasn't  a  more  thin-skinned,  atrabilious  poor  dog 
in  all  Ireland — ^but' honest,  sir — thorough  steel,  sir.  All  I 
say  is,  if  he  nad  a  finger  in  that  ugly  pie,  you  know,  as  some 
will  insist,  I'll  stake  my  head  to  a  china  orange,  'twas  a  fair 
front  to  front  fight.  By  Jupiter,  sir,  there  wasn't  one  drop 
of  cur's  blood  in  poor  Nutter.  No,  poor'  fellow,  neither 
sneak  nor  assassin  there  " 

"  They  thought  he  drowned  himself  from  his  own  garden 
— poor  Nutter,'*  said  Major  O'Neill. 

«  Well,  that  be  did  not,''  said  Toole.  "  That  unlucky  shoe, 
yon  know,  tells  a  tale ;  but  for  all  that,  I'm  clear  of  the  opionion 
that  drowned  he  is.  We  tracked  the  step,  Lowe  and  I,  to 
the  bank,  near  the  horse-track,  in  Bartack-street,  just  where 
the  water  deepens — ^there's  usually  five  feet  of  water  there, 
and  that  night  there  was  little  short  of  ten.  Now,  take  it, 
that  Natter  and  Stark  had  a  tussle — and  the  thing  happened^ 
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you  know — and  Sturk  got  the  worst  of  it,  and  was,  in  fact 
laid  dead  at  his  feet,  why,  you  know  the  kind  of  panio  a  poor 
dog,  finding  himself  so  situated,  would  be  in — with  the  bit- 
ter, old  quarrel  between  them — d'ye  see  ?  And  this,  at  the 
back  of  his  vapors  and  blue-devils,  for  he  was  dumpish 
enough  before,  would  send  a  man  like  Nutter  into  a  resolu- 
tion of  making  away  with  himself ;  and  that's  how  it  hap- 
pened, you  may  safely  swear." 

"  And  what  do  you  think,  Mr.  Dangerfield  ?"  asked  the 
Major. 

"\jpon  my  life,'*  said  Dangerfield,  briskly,  lowering;  his 
newspaper  to  his  knee,  with  a  sharp  rustle,  "  these  are  ques- 
tions I  don't  like  to  meddle  in.  Certainly,  he  had  consider- 
able provocation,  as  I  happen  to  know  ;  and  there  was  no 
love  lost — ^that  I  know  too.  But  I  quite  agree  with  Dr. 
Toole — if  he  was  the  man,  I  venture  to  say,  'twas  a  fair 
fight.  Suppose,  first,  an  altercation,  then  a  hasty  blow— 
Sturk  had  his  oane,  and  a  deuced  heavy  one — ^he  wasn't  a 
fellow  to  go  down  without  knowing  the  reason  why  ;  and  if 
they  find  Nutter,  dead  or  alive,  I  venture  to  say  he'll  show 
some  marks  of  it  about  him." 

Cluffe  wished  the  whole  company,  except  himself,  at  the 
bottom  of  the  Red  Sea;  for  he  was  taking  his  revenge,  of 
Puddock,  and  had  already  lost  a  gammon  and  two  hits.  Lit- 
tle Puddock  won  by  the  force  of  the  dice.  He  was  not 
much  of  a  player  ;  and  the  sight  of  Dangerfield— that  repul- 
sive, impenetrable,  moneyed  man,  who  had  "  overcome  him 
like  a  summer  cloud,"  when  the  sky  of  his  fortunes  looked 
clearest  and  sunniest,  always  led  him  to  Belmont,  and  the 
side  of  his  lady-love. 

If  Cluffe's  mind  wandered  in  that  direction  his  reveries 
were  rather  comfortable.  He  had  his  own  opinion  about  bis 
progress  with  Aunt  Bebecca,  who  had  come  to  like  his  con- 
versation, and  talked  with  him  a  great  deal  about  Puddook, 
and  always  with  ascerbity.     Cluffe,  who  was  a  sort  of  patron 
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of  Puddock's,  always,  to  do  him  justice,  defended  liim  re- 
spectfully. And  Aunt  Eebecca  would  listen  very  attentively, 
and  then  shake  her  head,  and  say, 

"  You're  a  great  deal  too  good-natured,  Captain ;  and  he'll 
never  thank  you  for  your  pains,  never — ^I  can  tell  you." 

Well,  Gluffe  knew  that  the  higher  powers  favored  Danger- 
field  ;  and  that,  beside  his  absurd  sentiment,  not  to  say  pas- 
sion, which  could  not  but  be  provoking,  Puddook*s  compli- 
city in  the  abortive  hostilities  of  poor  Nutter  and  the  gallant 
0 'Flaherty  rankled  in  Aunt  Becky's  heart.  She  was,  indeed, 
usually  appeasable  and  forgiving  enough  ;  but  in  this  case  her 
dislike  seemed  inveterate  and  vindictive  ;  and  she  would 
say — 

"  Well,  let's  talk  no  more  of  him  ;  'tis  easy  finding  a  more 
engaging  subject ;  but  you  don't  deny,  Captain,  that  'twas  an 
unworthy  hypocrisy,  his  pretending  to  sentiments  against 
duelling  to  me,  and  then  engaging  as  second  in  one  on  the 
very  first  opportunity  that  presented." 


CHAPTEE    LVL 

TESLLING  HOW  A  COACH  DREViT  UP  AT  THE  ELMS,  AND  TWO 
FINK  LADIES,  DRESSED  FOR  THE  BALL,  STEPPED  IN. 

It  was  now  more  than  a  fortnight  since  Sturk's  mishap  in 
the  Butcher's  Wood,  and  he  was  still  alive,,  but  still  under 
the  spell  of  coma.  He  was  sinking,  but  very  slowly  ;  yet  it 
was  enough  to  indicate  the  finality  of  that  **  life  in  death." 
•Dangerfield  once  or  twice  attacked  Toole  rather  tartly 
about  Sturk's  case; 
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"  Can  nothiog  be  done  to  make  him  speak  ?  five  mmntes' 
oonsoiousness  would  unravel  the  mystery/' 

Then  Toole,  would  shrug,  and  say,  '' Pooh— -pooh !  iny 
dear  sir,  you  know  nothing." 

"Why,  there's  ^e?" 

"  Ay,  the  mechanical  functions  of  life,  but  the  brain's  over* 
powered,"  replied  Toole,  with  a  wise  frown. 
.     "  Well,  relieve  it." 

"  By  Jupiter,  sir,  you  make  me  laugh,"  cried  Toole,  with 
a  grin,  throwing  up  his  eyebrows.  "  I  take  it,  you  think  we 
doctors  can  work  miracles." 

"*  Quite  the  reverse,  sir,"  retorted  Dangerfield,  with  a 
cold  scoiF.  "  But  you  say  he  may  possibly  live  six  weeks 
more ;  and  all  that  time  the  wick  is  smouldering,  though  the 
candle's  short — can*t  you  blow  it  in,  and  give  us  even  one 
minute's  light  ?" 

'*  Ay,  a  smouldering  wick  and  a  candle  if  you  please ; 
but  enclosed  in  a  glass  bottle,  how  the  deuce  are  you  to 
blow  it  ?" 

"  Pish !"  said  the  silver  spectacles,  with  an  icy  flash  from 
his  glasses.  * 

"  Why,  sir,  you'll  excuse  me — ^but  you  don't  understand," 
said  Toole,  a  little  loftily.  "There  are  two  contused 
wounds  along  the  scalp  as  long  as  that  pencil — the  whole 
lino  of  each  partially  depressed,  the  depression  all  along 
being  deep  enough  to  lay  your  finger  in.  You  can  ask 
Irons,  who  dresses  them  when  I'm  out  of  the  way." 

"  I'd  rather  ask  you,  sir,"  replied  Dangerfield,  in  turn  a 
little  high. 

"  Well,  you  can't  apply  the  trepan,  the  surface  is  too  ex- 
tended, and  all  unsound,  and  won't  bear  it — 'twould  be 
simply  killing  him  on  the  spot — don't  you  see  ;  and  there's 
no  way  else  to  relieve  him." 

General  Cbattesworth  had  not  returned.  On  his  way 
home  he  had  wandered  aside;  and  visited  the  fashionable 
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wells  of  Buxton,  intending  a  three  days'  sojonrn,  to  complete 
his  bracing  up  for  the  winter.  But  the  Pool  of  Siloam  did 
not  work  pleasantly  in  the  case  of  the  robust  General,  who 
was  attacked  after  his  second  dip  with  a  smart  fi^t  of  the  gout 
in  his  left  great-toe,  where  it  went  on  charmingly,  without 
any  flickering  upward,  quite  stationary  and  natural  for  three 
weeks. 

About  the  end  of  which  time  the  period  of  the  annual  ball 
given  by  the  officers  of  the  Koyal  Irish  Artillery  arrived. 
It  was  a  great  event  in  the  town.  Aunt  Becky  and  Ger- 
trude drew  up  at  the  Elms,  the  Rector's  house,  with  every 
thing  very  handsome  about  them,  and  two  laced  footmen, 
with  flambeaux,  and  went  in  to  see  little  Lily,  on  their  way 
to  the  ball,  and  to  show  their  dresses,  and  to  promise  to 
oome  the  next  day  and  tell  her  all  the  news  ;  for  Lily,  as  I 
mentioned,  was  an  invalid,  and  balls  and  flicflacs  were  not 
for  her. 

Little  Lily  smiled  her  bright  girlish  smile,  and  threw 
both  her  arms  round  grand  Aunt  Becky's  neck.  . 

"You  good,  dear  Aunt  Becky,  'twas  so  kind  and  like  you 
to  come — you  and  Gertie.  And,  oh,  Gomine  !  what  a  grand 
pair  of  ladies !"  and  she  made  a  little  rustic  courtesy,  like 
Nell  in  the  farce.  ''And  I  never  saw  this  before  (a  near 
peep  at  Gertrude's  necklace),  and  Aunt  Bocky,  what  beau- 
tiful lace.  And  does  not  she  look  handsome,  Gertie  ?  I 
never  saw  her  look  so  handsome.  She'll  be  the  finest  figure 
there.  There's  no  such  delicate  waist  anywhere."  And 
she  set  her  two  slender  little  forefingers  and  thumbs  to- 
gether, as  if  spanning  it.  "  You've  no  chance  beside  her, 
Gertie  >  she'll  set  all  the  young  follows  a-sighing  and  sim- 
pering." > 

*  YoU  wicked  little  rogue  !  I'll  beat  you  black  and  blue, 
for  making  fun  of  Aunt  Becky,"  cried  Mrs.  Rebecca,  and 
ran  a  little  race  at  her,  about  two  inches  to  a  step  ;  her  fan 
raised  in  her  finger  and  thumb,  and  a  jolly  smile  twinkling 
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in  her  face,  for  she  knew  it  was  true  about  her  waist,  and 
she  liked  to  be  quizzed  by  the  darling  little  girl.  Her  di«r 
monds  were  on  too,  and  her  last  look  in  her  mirror  had 
given  her  a  satisfactory  assurance,  and  she  always  played 
with  little  Lily,  when  they  met ;  every  one  grew  gay  and 
girlish  with  her. 

So  they  staid  a  full  quarter  of  an  hour,  and  f^e  fooftaun 
coughing  laboriously  outside  the  window  reminded  Aunt 
Bebecea  at  last  how  time  flew ;  and  Lily  was  for  sitting 
down  and  playing  a  minuet  and  a  country  dance,  and  mak- 
ing them  rehearse  their  steps,  and  calling  in  old  Sally  te 
witness  the  spectacles  before  they  went ;  and  so  she  and 
Aunt  Becky  had  another  little  sportive  battle — they  never 
met,  and  seldom  parted,  without  one.  How  was  it  that 
when  gay  little  Lily  provoked  these  little  mimic  skirmishes 
Aunt  Becky  would  look  for  a  second  or  two  an  inexpressi- 
bly soft  and  loving  look  upon  her,  and  become  quite  girlish 
and  tender.  I  think  there  is  a  way  to  every  heart,  and 
some  few  have  the  gift  to  reach '  it  unconsciously  and  al 
ways. 

So  away  rustled  the  great  ladies,  leaving  Lily  excited 
and  she  stood  at  the  window,  with  flashed  cheek,  and  her 
fingers  on  the  sash,  looking  after  them,  and  she  came  back 
with  a  little  smile  and  tears  in  her  eyes.  She  sat  down, 
with  a  great  color  in  her  cheeks,  and  did  play  a  country 
dance,  and  then  a  merry  old  Irish  air,  full  of  frolic  ond 
spirit,  on  the  harpsichord ;  and  gentle  old  Sally's  face 
peeped  in  with  a  wistful  smile,  at  the  unwonted  sounds. 

^*  Come,  sober  old  Sally,  my  sweetheart !  I've  taken  a 
whim  in  my  head,  and  you  shall  dress  me,  for  to  the  ball 
ril  go.*' 

"  Tut,  tut,  Miss  Lily,  darling,"  said  old  Sally,  with  a 
smile  and  a  shake  of  the  head.  **  What  would  Uie  doctors 
say?" 

"  What  they  please;,  my  dasling." 
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And  up  stood  little  Lily,  with  her  bright  color  and  lus- 
trous eyes. 

"  Aogel' bright !"  said  the  old  woman,  looking  in  that  be- 
loved and  lovely  young  face,  and  quite  "  filling  up,'*  as  the 
saying  is,  **  there  is  not  your  peer  on  earth — no — not 
one  among  them  all  to  compare  with  our  Miss  Lilias,"  and 
she  paused,  smiling,  and  then  she  said — "  But,  my  darling,, 
sure  you  know  you  wern*t  outside  the  door  this  five  weeks.*' 

'*  And  IS  not  that  long  enough,  and  too  long,  to  shut  me 
up,  you  cruel  old  woman  ?  Come,  come,  Sally,  girl,  I'm 
resolved,  and  too  the  ball  I'll  go  ;  don't  be  frightened.  I'll 
cover  my  head,  and  only  just  peep  in,  muffled  up,  for  ten 
minutes  ;  and  I'll  go  and  come  in  the  chair,  and  what  harm 
cani  takeby  it?" 

Was  it  spirit  ?  Did  she  want  to  show  the  folk  that  she 
did  not  shrink  from  meeting  somebody ;  or  that,  though 
really  ill,  she  ventured  to  pie^p  in,  through  sheer  liking  fir 
the  scrape  of  the  fiddle,  and  the  fun»  to  show  them  that  at 
least  she  was  not  heart-sick  ?  Or  was  it  the  mysterious 
attraction,  the  wish  to  see  him  once  more,  just  through  her 
hood,  far  away,  with  an  unseen  side  glance,  and  to  build 
endless  speculations,  and  weave  the  filmy  web  of  hope,  for 
who  knows  how  long,  out  of  these  airy  tints,  a  strange,  sad 
smile,  or  deep  wild  glance,  just  seen  and  fixed  for  ever  in 
memory  ?  She  had  given  him  up  in  words,  but  her  heart 
ha  I  not  given  him  up.  Poor  little  Lily  !  She  hoped  all  that 
was  so  bad  in  him  would  one  day  mend.  He  was  a  hero 
still— and,  oh  !  she  hoped,  would  be  true  to  her.  So  Lily's 
love,  she  scarce  knew  how,  lived  on  this  hope — the  wildest 
of  all  wild  hopes^ — waiting  on  the  reformation  of  a  rake. 

"  But,  darling  Miss  Lily,  don't  you  l^now  the  poor  master 
would  break  his  heart  if  he  thought  you  could  do  such  a 
wild  thing  as  to  go  out  again*  the  doctors'  orders,  at  this 
time  o'  night,  and  into  that  hot  place,  and  out  again  among 
the  couM  draughts."  • 
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,     Little  Lily  paused. 

"  'Tis  only  a  step,  Sally  ;  do  you  honestly  think  it  would 
vex  him  ?"  , 

"  Vex  him,  darling  ?  no,  but  break  his  heart.  Why,  he's 
never  done  asking  about  you,  and — oh  !  it's  only  joking  you 
are,  my  darling,  that's  all." 

"  No,  Sally,  dear  love,  I  meant  it,"  said  little  Lily,  sadly ; 
**  but  I  suppose  it  was  a  wild  thought,  and  I'm  better  at 
home." 

And  she  played  a  march  that  had  somehow  a  dash  of  the 
pathetic  in  it,  in  a  sort  of  reverie,  and  she  said : 

"  Sally,  do  you  know  that  ?" 

And  Sally's  gentle  face  grew  reflective,  and  she  said : 

*'  Sure  Miss  Lily,  that's  the  tune — isn't  it — the  Artillery 
plays  when  they  march  cut  to  the  park  ?" 

Lily  nodded  and  smiled,  and  the  tune  moved  «b,  oonjur- 
ing  up  its  pictured  reverie.  She  stood  in  the  snnny  street, 
again  a  little  child,  holding  old  Sally  by  the  hand,  on  a  soft 
summer  day.  The  sentries  presented  arms,  and  the  corps 
marched  but  resplendent.  Old  General  Chattesworth,  as 
proud  as  Lucifer,  on  Bombardier,  who  nods  and  champs 
prancing  and  curvetting,  to  the  admiration  of  the  boys  and 
terror  of  the  women  ;  but  at  heart  the  mildest  of  quadru- 
peds, though  passing,  like  an  impostor  as  he  was,  for  a  devil 
incarnate  ;  the  band  thundering  melodiously  that  dashing 
plaintive  march,  and  exhilarating  and  firing  the  souls  of  all 
Chapelizod.  Up  went  the  windows  all  along  the  street,  the 
rabble-rout  of  boys  yelled  and  huzzaed  like  mad.  The 
niaidd  popped  their  mob-caps  out  of  the  attics,  and  giggied 
and  hung  out  at  risk  of  their  necks.  The  scrving-mim  ran 
out  on  the  hall  door  steps.  The  village  rou^s  emerged  in 
haste  from  their  public  houses.  The  whole  scene  round 
and  along,  from  top  to  bottom,  was  grinning  and  agape. 
Nature  seemed  to  brighten  up  at  sight  ,of  them ;  and  the 
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sun,  himself,  oarae  out  all  in  his  best,  with  an  unparalleled 
^fiiilgence. 

Yes,  the  town  was  proud  of  its  corps,  and  well  it  might. 
As  gun  after  gun,  with  its  complement  of  men  and  its 
Lieutenant  Fire-workers,  with  a  "  right  wheel,"  rolled 
out  of  the  gate  upon  the  broad  street,  not  a  soul  could  look 
upon  the  lengthening  pageant  of  Blue  and  scarlet,  with  its 
symmetrical  diagonals  of  snowy  belt  and  long-flapped 
white  cartouche  boxes,  moving  togetlior  with  measured 
swing,  and  all  its  buttons  and  brasses  flashing  up  to  the  sun, 
without  allowing  it  was  a  fine  spirited  sight. 

And  Lily,  beholding  the  phantom  regiment,  with  mourn- 
ful eyes»  played  their  grand  sad  march  proudly  as  they 
passed. 

And  always  there  was  one  light,  tall  shape  ;  one  dark 
handsome  face,  with  darker,  stranger  eyes,  and  a  nameless 
gra6e  and  interest  moving  with  the  march  of  the  gay  pageant, 
before  her  mind's  eye,  to  this  harmonious  and  regretful 
musio,  which,  as  she  played  on,  and  her  reverie  deepened, 
grew  slower  and  more  sad,  till  old  Sally's  voice  awoke  the 
dreamer.  The  chords  ceased,  the  vision  melted,  and  poor 
little  Lily  smiled  sadly  and  kindly  on  old  Sally,  and  took  her 
candle,  and  went  up  with  her  to  her  bed. 


THE  HOUSE  BY    - 
CHAPTER  LVIL 

BRING   A   CHAPTER   OF    HOOPS,   FBATHSR8,  AND   BRILLIANTS,  AND 
BUCKS   AND   FIDDLERS. 

It  was  a  mighty  grancL  affair,  this  ball  of  the  Royal  Irish 
Artillery.  General  Chattesworth  had  arrived  that  morning, 
just  in  time  to  preside  over  the  hospitalities ;  and  his  advent, 
still  a  little  lame,  but  looking,  as  his  friends  told  him,  ten  years 
younger  for  his  snag  little  fit  of  the  goat  at  Baxton,  reinstated 
Annt  Becky  in  her  place  of  power,  to  the  secret  disappoint- 
ment of  Madam  Strafford,  who  had  set  her  heart  on  doing  the 
honours,  and  rehearsed  for  weeks,  over  her  toilet,  and  even  in 
bed,  her  little  speeches,  airs,  and  graces. 

Lord  Castlemallard  was  there,  of  coarse — and  the  gay  and 
splendid  Lady  Moira — whom  I  mention  because  General 
Chattesworth  opened  the  ball  in  a  minnet  with  her  ladyship — 
hobbling  with  wonderful  grace,  and  beaming  with  gp*eat  cere- 
monious smiles  through  his  honourable  martyrdom.  And  the 
Lord  Lieutenant  was  very  near  coming — and  a  Lord  lieute- 
nant in  those  days,  with  a  Parliament  to  open,  and  all  the  rega- 
lia of  his  office  about  him,  was  a  far  greater  personage  than,  in 
our  democratic  age,  the  Sovereign  in  person. 

Captain  Cluffo  had  gone  down  in  a  chair  to  Puddock's  lodg- 
ings, to  borrow  a  pair  of  magnificent  knee-buckles,  Puddock 
had  a  second  pair,  and  Cluffe's  own  had  not,  he  thought,  quite 
recovered  their  good  looks  since  that  confounded  ducking  on 
the  night  of  the  serenade.  The  gallant  Captain,  learning  that 
Puddock  and  Devcreux  intended  walking — it  was  only  a  step 
across  to  the  barrack-yard — and  finding  that  Puddock  could 
not  at  the  moment  lay  his  hand  upon  the  buckles,  and  not 
wishing  to  keep  the  chair  longer — for  he  knew  delay  would 
inflame  the  fare,  and  did  not  like  dispensing  his  shillings — 

"  Hey !  walk  ?  I  like  the  fancy,"  cried  the  gay  Captain, 
sending  half-a-crown  down  stairs  to  his  **  two-legged  ponies," 
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as  people  pleasantly  called  them.     "  Fd  rather  walk  with  you 
than  jog  along  in  a  chair  by  myself,  ray  gay  fellows,  any  day.^ 

Most  young  fellows  of  spirit,  at  the  eve  of  a  ball,  have  i,lieir 
heads  pretty  fall.     There  is  always  some  one  bright  particular 
star  to  whom,  even  as  they  look  on  their  own  handsome  p1iiz-  - 
zes  in  the  mirror,  their  adoration  is  paid. 

Paddock's  shoe-buckles  flashed  for  Gertrude  Cbattesworth, 
as  he  turned  out  his  toes.  For  her  his  cravat  received  its  last 
careless  touch — ^his  ruffles  shook  themselves,  and  fell  in  rich 
elegance  about  his  plump  little  hands.  For  her  his  diamond 
ring  gleamed  like  a  burning  star  from  his  white  little-finger ; 
and  for  her  the  last  fragrance  was  thrown  over  his  pocket- 
bandkerchie^  and  the  last  Qgle  thrown  upon  his  looking-glass. 
All  the  interest  of  his  elaborate  toilet — the  whole  solemn  pro- 
cess and  detail — was  but  a  worship  of  his  divinity,  at  which  he 
officiated.  Much  in  the  same  way  was  Cluffe  affected  over  his 
bedizenment  in  relation  to  his  own  lady-love ;  but  in  a  calmer 
and  more  longheaded  fashion.  Devereux's  toilet  most  of  the 
young  fellows  held  to  be  perfection  ;  yet  it  seemed  to  trouble 
him  less  than  all  the  rest.  I  believe  it  was  the  elegant  and 
slender  shape  that  would  have  set  off  anything,  and  that  gave 
to  his  handsome  costume  and  "  properties "  an  undefinable 
grace  not  their  own.  Indeed,  as  he  leaned  his  elbow  upon  the 
window-sash,  looking  xsarelessly  across  the  river,  he  did  no^ 
seem  much  to  care  what  became  of  the  labours  of  his  toilet. 

"I  have  not  seen  her  since  I  came ;  and  now  I'm  going  to 
this  stupid  ball  on  ther  chance  of  meeting  her  there.  And 
she'll  not  come — she  avoids  me — ^the  chance  of  meeting  her — 
and  she'll  not  come.  Well  1  if  she  be  not  kind  to  me,  what 
care  I  for  whom  she  be  ?  And  what  great  matter,  after  all,  if 
she  were  there  f  She'd  be,  I  suppose,  on  her  high  horse — and 
— and  'tis  not  a  feather  to  me.  Let  her  take  her  own  way. 
What  care  I  ?    If  she's  happy,  why  shouldn't  I — ^why  shouldn't 

ir 

Five  miiitites  after : 
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"  Wbo  tbe  plague  are  these  fellows  in  Uie  Pheenix  f  How 
Ibo  brutes  bowl  over  tbeir  liquor ! "  said  Deverenz,  as  he  and 
Puddock,  at  tbe  door-steps,  awaited  Cluffe,  Mrbo  was  fixing  his 
buckles  in  tbe  drawing-room. 

**  Tbe  Corpoi-ation  of  Tailors,"  answered  Puddock,  a  litUe 
loftily,  for  bo  bad  notions  about  birth  and  gentle  blood;  and 
he  was-not  inwardly  pleased  that  tbe  precincts  of  the  *'  PhoB- 
nix  "  should  be  profaned  by  tbeir  mechanical  orgies. 

Through  tbe  open  bow-window  of  the  great  oak  parlour  of 
tbe  inn  was  beard  tbe  mighty  voice  of  the  President,  wbo  was 
now  in  the  thick  of  bis  political  toasts. 

'*  May  the  friends  of  tbe  Marquis  of  Kildare  be  ever  blessed 
with  the  tailor^e  thimble,"  declaimed  tbe  portentous  toast* 
master.  '*  May  tbe  needle  of  distress  be  ever  pointed  at  all 
mock  patriots;  and  a  hot  needle  and  a  burning  thread  to  all 
sowers  of  sedition  I "  and  then  came  an  applauding  roar. 

"  And  may  you  ride  into  town  on  your  own  goose,  with  % 
hot  needle  behind  you,  you  roaring  pigmy  ! "  added  Deve- 
roux. 

"The  Irish  cooks  that  can't  relish  French  sauce!  ".enfinci- 
atod  tbQ  same  grand  voice,  that  floated,  mellowed,  over  the 
field. 

"Sauce,  indeed!"  said  Puddock,  with  an* indignant  lisp,  as 
ClufFe,  having  joined  them,  they  set  forward  together ;  "  I  saw 
some  of  them  going  in,  sir,  lind  to  look  at  tbeir  vulgar,  nn- 
tliinking  couatenances,  youM  say  they  had  not  capacity  to  dis- 
tinguish hi'twoon  tbe  taste  of  a  quail  and  a  goose;  but,  by 
Jove !  sir,  they  have  a  dinner.  You^ve  a  politician,  Cluffe,  and 
read  tbe  papers.  You  remember  tbe  bill  of  fare— ^ion't  you  f 
— at  tbe  Lord  Mayor's  entertainment  in  London." 

Cluife,  whose  mind  was  full  of  other  matters,  nodded  bis 
bead  with  a  grunt 

"  Well,  ril  take  my'  oath,"  pursued  Puddock,  "  you  couldn't 

.  have  made  a  better  dinner  at  tbe  Prince  of  Travendahl's  table. 

Spanish  olca,  if  yon  please— ^ragou  royal,  cardooBs,  tendrons, 
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sbell-fish  in  marinade,  ruffs  and  recs,  whealrears,  green  morels, 
fsX  livers,  combs  and  notts.  'Tis  rather  odd,  sir,  to  us  who  em- 
ploy them,  to  learn  that  our  tailors,  while  we're  eating  the 
dinners  we  do— our  tailors^  sir,  are  absolutely  gorging  them- 
selves with  such  things — with  our  money,  by  Jove ! " 

^Yours,  Puddock,  not  mine,"  said  Devereux.  "I  haven't 
paid  a  tailor  these  six  years.     But,  hang  it,  let's  get  on." 

So,  in  they  walked  by  the  barrack-yard,  lighted  up  now  with 
a  splendid  red  blaze  of  torches,  and,  with  different  emotions, 
entered  the  already  crowded  ball-room. 

Devereux  looked  round  the  room,  among  nodding  plumes 
and  flashing  brilliants,  and  smirking  old  bucks,  and  simpering 
young  ones,  amidst  the  buzz  of  two  or  three  hundred  voices, 
and  the  thunder  and  braying  of  the  band.  There  were  scores 
of  pretty  faces  there,  and  more  spirit  and  animation,  and,  I 
think,  more  grace  too,  in  danco  and  talk,  than  the  phlegmatic 
affectation  of  modern  daj's  allows;  and  there  were  some  bright 
eyes  that,  not  seeming  to  look,  yet  recognised,  with  a  little 
thrill  at  the  heart,  and  a  brighter  flush,  the  brilliant,  proud 
Devereux,  with  his  gipsy  tint,  and  great  enthusiastic  eyes,  and 
strange  melancholy,  subacid  smile.  But  to  him  the  room  was 
lifeless,  and  the  hour  was  dull,  and  the  music  but  a  noise  and  a 
^ngle. 

**  I  knew  quite  well  she  wasn't  here,  and  she  never  cared  for 
me,  and  I — why  should  I  trouble  my  head  about  her  ?  She 
makes  her  cold  an  excuse.  Well,  maybe  yet  she'll  wish  to  see 
Dick  Devereux,  and  I  far  away.  No  matter.  They've  heard 
slanders  of  me,  and  believe  them.  Amen,  say  I.  If  they're  so 
light  of  faith,  and  false  in  friendship,  to  cast  me  off  for  a  foul 
word  or  an  idle  story — curse  it-^Tm  well  rid  of  that  false  and 
foolish  friendship,  and  can  repay  their  coldness  and  aversion 
with  a  light  heart,  a  bow,  and  a  smile.  One  slander  I'll  refute 
— yes — and  that  done,  I'll  close  this  idle  episode  in  my  cursed 
epic,  and  never,  never  think  of  her  again." 

Bat  fancy  will  not  be  controlled  by  resolutions,  thoag'a  ne'er 
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BO  wise  and  strong,  and  precisely  as  the  Captain  vowed  **  never^ 
—away  glided  that  wild,  sad  sprite  across  the  moonlit  river, 
and  among  the  old  black  elms,  and  stood  unbidden  beside 
Lilias.  Little  Lily,  as  they  used  to  cajl  her  five  years  ago; 
and  Deverenx,  who  seemed  to  look  so  intently  and  so  strangely 
on  the  flash  and  whirl  of  the  dancers,  saw  bat  an  old-fashioned 
drawing-room  with  roses  clustering  by  the  windows,  and  heard 
the  sweet  rich  voice,  to  him  the  music  of  Ariel ;  and  sometimes 
the  old  pleasant  tattc  and  merry  little  laugh,  all  old  remem- 
brances or  vain  dreams  now. 

But  Deverenx  had  business  on  his  hands  that  night,  and 
about  eleven  o'clock  he  had  disappeared.  'Twas  easy  to  go 
and  come  in  such  a  crowd,  and  no'one  perceive  it. 

Puddock  was  very  happy  and  excited.  Mervyn,  whom  he 
had  once  feared,  was  there,  a  mere  spectator,  however,  to  wit- 
ness that  night's  signal  triumph.  He  had  never  danced  so  much 
with  Miss  Gertrude  before,  that  is  to  say,  at  a  great  ball  like 
this  at  which  there  was  a  plenty  of  bucks  with  good  blood 
and  lots  of  money;  and  indeed,  it  seemed  to  favour  the  idea  of 
his  success  that  Aunt  Rebecca  acknowledged  him  only  with  a 
silent  and  by  no  means  gracious  courtesy. 

She  was  talking  to  Toole  about  Lilias,  saying  how  much  bet- 
ter she  had  looked  that  evening. 

"  She's  not  better,  ma'am ;  Fd  rather  she  hadn't  the  bright 
flush  you  speak  of;  there's  something,  you  see,  not  quite  right  in 
that  left  lung,  and  that  bright  tint,  madam,  is  hectic — she's  not 
better,  madam,  not  that  we  don't  hope  to  see  her  so — Heaven 
forbid — but  'tis  an  anxious  case ;"  and  Toole  shook  his  head 
gravely. 

When  Aunt  Becky  was  getting  on  her  hood  and  mantle, 
she  invariably  fell  into  talk  with  some  crony  who  had  a  story 
to  tell,  or  a. point  to  discuss.  So  as  she  stood  listening  to  old 
Colonel  Bligh's  hard^  reedy  gabble,  and  popping  in  her  decisive 
word  now  and  then,  Gertrude  equipped  for  the  night  air,  and 
with  little  Puddock  for  her  escort,  glided  out  and  took  her  place 
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in  the  great  state  coach  of  the  Chattesworths,  and  the  door  be- 
ing shot)  she  made  a  little  nod  and  a  faint  smile  to  her  true 
knight,  and  said  with  the  slightest  possible  shrng — 

"How  cold  it  is  to-night;  my  Aunt, I  think,  will  be  obliged 
for  yonr  assistance,  Lieutenant  Puddock ;  as  for  me,  I  must  shut 
up  my  window  and  wish  you  good-night." 

And  with  another  smile  she  accordingly  shut  up  the  window, 
and  when  his  best  bow  was  accom^^lished,  she  leaned  back  with 
a  pale  and  stricken  countenance,  and  a  great  sigh — such  a  one 
as  caused  Lady  Macbeth*s  physician,  long  ago,  to  whisper,  "  What 
a  sigh  is  there !  the  heart  is  sorely  charged  "  The  footmen  were 
standing  by  the  open  door,  through  which  Aunt  Becky  was  to 
come,  and  there  were  half  a  dozen  carriages  crowded  side  by 
side,  the  lackeys  being  congregated  with  links  lighted  about  the 
game  place  of  exit ;  and  things  being  so,  there  came  a  small 
sharp  tapping  at  the  far  window  of  the  carriage,  and  with  a  start 
Gertrude  saw  the  identical  mantle,  and  the  three-cocked-hat  with 
the  peculiar  corners,  which  had  caused  certain  observers  so  much 
speculation  on  another  night,  and  drawing  close  to  tlie  window, 
whereat  this  apparition  presented  itself,  she  let  it  down. 

'*  I  know,  beloved  Gertrude,  what  you  would  say,"  he  softly 
said  ;  "  but  be  it  frenzy  or  no,  I  cannot  forbear ;  I  am  unaltera- 
ble— be  you  the  same." 

A  white,  slender  hand  glided  in  and  seized  hers,  not  resisting. 

"Yes,  Mordaunt,  the  same ;  but  oh  !  how  miserable!*'  said 
Gertrude,  and  with  just  the  slightest  movement  in  the  fingers  of 
her  small  hand,  hardly  perceptible,  and  yet  how  fond  a  caress  I 

"  I'm  like  a  man  who  has  lost  his  way  among  the  catacoml)8 
5— among  the  dead,"  whispered  this  shrouded  figure,  close  to  the 
window,  still  fervently  holding  her  hand,  "  and  see  at  last  the 
distant  light  that  shows  him  that  his  horrible  wanderings  are  to 
end.  Yes,  Gertrude,  my  beloved— yes,  Gertrude,  idol  of  my 
solitary  love — the  mystery  is  about  to  end — /'ll  end  it  Be  I 
what  I  may,  you  know  the  worst,  and  have  given  me  your  love 
and  troth — ^yon  are  my  affianced  bride ;  rather  than  lose  you^  I 

13* 
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would  die ;  and  I  think,  or  I  am  walking  in  a  dream,  Pre  bnt  to 
point  my  finger  against  two  men,  an*d  all  will  be  peace  and  ligbt 
— light  and  peace — ^to  me  lotig  strangers !  ** 

At  this  moment  Aunt  Becky's  voice  was  heard  at  the  door, 
and  the  flash  of  the  flambeaux  glared  on  the  window.  He 
kissed  the  hand  of  the  pale  girl  hurriedly,  and  the  French 
cocked-hat  and  mantle  vanished. 

In  came  Annt  Rebecca  in  a  fuss,  and  it  must  be  said  in  no 
very  gracious  mood,  and  rather  taciturn  and  sarcastic;  and  so 
away  they  rumbled  over  the  old  bridge  towards  Belmont. 


CHAPTER  LVm. 

IN   WHICH   THE    GHOSTS    OP     A   BYB-OONE    SIN    KEEP    TBYST. 

Dbvereux,  wrapped  in  his  cloak,  strode  into  the  Park, 
through  Parson's  gate,  up  the  steep  hill,  and  turned  towards 
^Castleknock  and  the  furze  and  hawthorn  wood  that  interposes. 
The  wide  plain  spread  before  him  in  solitude,  with  the  thin 
vapours  of  night  lying  over  it  like  a  film  in  the  moonlight. 

Two  or  three  thorn  trees  stood  out  from  the  rest,  a  pale  and 
solitary  group,  stooping  eastward  with  the  prevailing  sweep  of 
a  hundred  years  or  more  of  westerly  winds.  To  this  the  gipsy 
captain  glided,  in  a  straight  military  line,  his  eyes  searching  the 
distance ;  and,  after  a  while,  from  the  skirts  of  the  wood,  there 
moved  to  meet  him  a  lonely  female  figure,  with  her  light,  clothing* 
fluttering  in  the  cold  air.  At  first  she  came  hurriedly,  but  as 
they  drew  near  she  came  more  slowly. 

Devereux  was  angry,  and,  like  an  angry  man,  he  broke  out 
first  with — 

"  So,  your  servant.  Mistress  Nan !  Pretty  lies  you've  been 
telling  of  me — ^you  and  your  shrew  of  a  mother.     Yon  thought 
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yon  might  go  to  the  Rector  and  say  what  you  pleased,  and  I 
hear  nothing  of  it" 

Nan  Glynn  was  undefinably  aware  that  he  was  very  angry, 
and  had  hesitated  and  stood  still  before  he  began,  and  now  she 
said  imploringly — 

"  Sure,  Masther  Richard,  it  wasn't  me.'| 

"  Come,  my  lady,  don't  tell  me.     You  and  your  mother — curse 

her ! — went  to  the  Elms  in  my  absence — you  and  she — and  said  I 

had  promised  to  marry  you  ?     There — yes  or  no.    Didn't  you  ? 

And  could  you,  or  could  she,  have  uttered  a  more  damnablo 

lie?". 

"  'Twas  «Ae,  Masther  Richard — troth  an'  faith,  I  never  knew 

she  was  going  to  say  the  like — no  more  I  didn't." 

"  A  likely  story,  truly.  Miss  Nan  I "  said  the  young  rake, 
bitterly. 

**  Oh !  Masther  Richard  I  by  this  cross ! — you  won't  believe 
me — 'tis  as  true  as  you're  standin'  there — :until  she  said  it  to 
Miss  Lily  "-^ 

"  Hold  your  tongue  I "  cried  Dcvereux,  so  fiercely  that  she 
thought  him  half  wild  ;  "  do  you  think  'tis  a  pin's  point  to  me 
which  of  you  first  coined  or  uttered  that  most  infernal  falsehood. 
Listen  to  me  :  I'm  a  desperate  man,  and  I'll  take  a  course  with 
you  both  you'll  not  like,  unless  you  go  to-morrow  and  see  Dr. 
Walsingham  yourself,  and  tell  him  the  whole  truth — yes,  the 
truth — what  the  devil  do  I  care — speak  that,  and  make  the 
most  of  it  But  tell  him  plainly  that  your  story  about  my  hav- 
ing promised  to  marry  you — do  you  hear — was  a  lie,  from  first  to 
last — a  lie — a  lie — without  so  much  as  a  grain  of  truth  mixed 
up  in  it  Now,  mind  ye.  Miss  Nan,  if  you  don't,  I'll  bring 
you  and  your  mother  into  court,  or  I'll  have  the  truth  out  of 
you." 

"But  there's  no  need  to  threaten;  sure ''you  know,  Masther 
Richard,  I'd  do  anything  for  you — I  would.  I'd  beg,  or  I'd 
rob,  or  I'd  die  for  you,  Masther  Richard ;  and  whatever  you 
bid-  me,  your  poor  wild  Nan  '11  do." 
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Deverenx  was  touched ;  the  tears  were  strcamiDg  down  her 
pale  checks,  and  she  was  shivering. 

** You're  cold,  Nan;  where's  your  cloak  and  riding  hood?" 
he  said,  gently. 

**  I  had  to  part  them,  Masther  Richard." 

"  You  want  money.  Nan/'  he  said,  and  his  heart  smote  him. 
'  "I'm  not  cold  when  Tm  near  you,  Masther  Richard.  I'd 
wait  the  whole  night  long  for  a  chance  of  seeing  you ;  but  oh  I 
ho— [she  was  crying  as  if  her  heart  would  break,  looking  in  his 
face,  and  with  her  hands  just  a  little  stretched  towards  him]  oh, 
Masther  Richard,  I'm  nothing  to  you  now — your  poor  wild 
Nan ! " 

Poor  thing  \-  Her  mother  had  not  given  her  Uie  best  educa- 
tion. I  believe  she  was  a  bit  of  a  thief,  and  she  could  tell  fibs 
with  "fluency  and  precision.  The  woman  was  a  sinner ;  but  her 
wild,  strong  affections  were  true,  and  her  heart  was  not  in  pelf. 

**  Now,  don't  cry — where's  the  good  of  crying — listen  to  me," 
said  Devereux, 

"  Sure  I  heerd  yon  were  sick  last  week,  Masther  Richard," 
she  went  on,  not  heeding,  and  with  her  cold  fingers  just  touch- 
ing his  arm  tiniidl)^ — and  the  moon  glittered  on  the  tears  that 
streamed  down  her  poor  imploring  cheeks — "  an'  I'd  like  to  be 
caring  you  ;  an'  I  think  you  look  bad,  Masther  Richard." 

"No,  Nan — I  tell  you,  no-^'m  very  well,. only  poor,  just 
now,  Nan,  or  you  should  not  want." 

"  Sure  I  know,  Masther  Richard  :  it  is  not  that.  I  know 
yoa'd  be  good  to  me  if  you  had  it ;  and  it  does  not  trouble  me." 

"But  see,  Nan,  you  must  speak  to  your  friends,  and  say" 

"  Sorra  a  friend  I  have — sorra  a  friend,  Masther  Richard : 
and  I  did  not  spake  to  the  priest  this  year  or  more,  and  I 
darn't  go  near  him,"  said  the  poor  Palmerstown  lass  that  was 
once  so  merry. 

"  Why  won't  you  listen  to  me,  child ;  I  won't  have  you  this 
way.  You  must  have  your  cloak  and  hood.  'Tis  very  cold ; 
and,  by  heavens.  Nan,  you  shall  never  want  while  I  have  a  gui- 
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nea.  Bnt  yon  see  Fm  poor  now,  curse  it — rm  poor — ^Fm  sorry, 
Nam  and  I  bave  only  this  one  abont  me." 

**0h,  no,  Masther  Richard,  keep  it — maybe  you'd  want  it 
yourself.'* 

"No,  child,  don't  vex  me— there — Fll  have  money  in  a 
week  or  two,  and  Fll  send  you  some  more,  Nan — Fll  not  forget 
you."  He  said  this  in  a  sadder  tone ;  "  and,  Nan,  Fm  a  changed 
man.  All's  over,  you  know,  and  we'll  see  one  another  no  more. 
You'll  be  happier.  Nan,  for  the  parting ;  so  here,  and  now,  Nan, 
we'll  say  good-bye." - 

"  An'  oh,  Masther  Richard,  is  it  in  airnest  ?  You  wouldn't, 
oh  I  sure  you  wouldn't." 

"Now,  Nan,  there's  a  good  girl;  I  must  go.  Remember 
your  promise,  and  Fll  not  forget  you.  Nan — on  my  soul,  I 
won't." 

"  Well,  well,  mayn't  I  chance  to  see  you,  maybe ;  mayn't  I 
look  at  you  marching,  Masther  Richard,  at  a  distance  only  ?  I 
wouldn't  care  bo  much,  I  think,  if  I  could  see  you  sometimes," 

"  Now,  there,  Nan,  you  must  not  cry ;  you  know  'tis  all  past 

and  gone,  more  than  a  year  ago.     'Twas  all  d d  foliy — all 

ray  fault ;  Fm  sorry  Nan — Fm  sorry  ;  and  Fm  a  changed  man, 
and  Fll  lead  a  better  life,  and  so  do  you,  my  poor  girl." 

"  But  mayn't  I  see  you  ?  Fm  not  askin'  to  spake  to  you. 
Master  Richard  ;,this  is  the  lasktirae;  I  know,  'tis  only  right. 
Only  sometimes  to  see  you,  far  off,  maybe."  Poor  Nan  was  cry- 
ing all  the  time  she  spoke; — "Well,  well,  Fll  go,  I  will,  indeed, 
Masther  Richard  ;  only  let  me  kiss  your  hand — an'  oh  !  no,  no, 
don't  say  good-bye,  and  Fll  go — Fm  gone  now,  an'  may  be — 
just  maybe,  you  might  some  time  chance  to  wish  to  see  your 
poor,  wild  Nan  again — only  to  see  her,  an'  Fll  be  thinkin'  o' 
that."     . 

He  saw  her,  poor  creature,  hurrying  away  in  her  light  cloth- 
ing, through  the  sharp,  moonlight  chill,  which,  even  in  the 
wrapping  of  his  thick  cloak,  he  felt  keenly  enough.  She 
looked  over  her  shoulder — ^then  stopped ;  perhaps,  poor  thing,^ 
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she  Uioagbt  he  was  relenting,  and  then  she  began  to  hurry  back 
again.  They  cling  so  desperately  to  the  last  chanica.  Bat  that^ 
you  know,  would  never  do.  Another  pleading — another  part- 
ing— so  he  turned  sharply  and  strode  into  the  thickets  of  the- 
close  brushwood,  among  which  the  white  mists  of  night  were 
hanging.  He  thought,  as  he  stepped  resolutely  and  quickly 
on,  with  a  stern  face,  and  heavy  heart,  that  he  heard  a  wild  sob- 
bing cry  in  the  distance,  and  that  was  poor  NaA  farewell. 

So  Devereux  glided  on  like  a  ghost,  through  the  noiseless 
thicket,  and  scarcely  knowing  or  caring  where  he  went,  emerged 
upon  the  broad  open  plateau,  and  skirting  the  Fifteen  Acres, 
came,  at  last,  to  a  halt  upon  the  high  ground  overlooking  the 
river — which  ran,  partly  in  long  trains  of  silver  sparkles,  and 
partly  in  deep  blue  shadow  beneath  him.  Here  he  stopped, 
and  looked  towards  the  village  where  he  had  passed  many  a 
pleasant  hour — with  a  profound  and  remorseful  foreboding  that 
there  were  no  more  such  pleasant  hours  for  him  ;  and  his  eye 
wandered  among  the  scattered  lights  that  still  twinkled  from 
the  distant  windows;  and  he  fancied  he  knew,  among  them  all, 
that  which  gleamed  pale  and  dim  through  the  distant  elms;  and 
he  looked  at  it  across  the  water — a  greater  gulf  severed  them 
— so  near,  and  yet  a  star  in  distance — with  a  strange  mixture  of 
sadness  and  defiance,  tenderness  and  fury. 


CHAPTER  LIX. 

OF    A    SOLEMN    RESOLUTION    WHICH     CAPTAIN    DKVEREUX     REGIS* 
TERED.   AMONG    HIS   HOUSEHOLD    GODS,    WITH    A    LIBATION. 

When  Devereux  entered  his  drawing-room,  and  lighted  his 
candles,  he  was  in  a  black  and  bitter  mood.  He  stood  at  the 
jw^indow  for  a  while,  and  drummed  on  the  pane,  looking  in  the 
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diveotioii  of  the  barrack,  where  all  the  fun  was  going  on,  but 
thinkiBg,  in  a  chaotic  way,  of  things  very  different,  and  all  toned 
with  that  strange  sense  of  self-reproach  and  foreboding,  which, 
of  late,  had  grown  habitual  with  him. 

**Hii8  shall  be  the  last  'Twas  dreadftil,  seeing  that  poor 
Nan ;  and  I  want  it — ^I  can  swear,  I  really  and  honestly  want  it 
— only  one  glass  to  stay  my  heart.  Every  one  may  drink  in 
moderation — especially  if  he's  heartsick,  and  has  no  other  com- 
fort— one  glass  and  no  more — curse  it." 
.  So  one  glass  of  brandy — Fm  sorry  to  say,  unmixed  with 
water — ^the  handsome  misanthropist  sipped  and  sipped  to  the 
last  drop ;  and  then  sat  down  before  his  fire,  and  struck,  and 
poked,  and  stabbed  at  it  in  a  bitter,  personal  sort  of  way,  untij 
here  and  there  some  blazes  leaped  np,  and  gave  his  eyes  a 
dreamy  sort  of  occupation ;  and  he  sat  back,  with  his  hands  in 
his  pockets,  and  his  feet  on  the  fender,  gazing  upon  the  Plutonic 
peaks  and  caverns  between  the  bars. 

**  I've  had  my  allowance  for  to-night ;  to-morrow  night,  none 
at  all.  'Tis  an  accnrsed  Kabit ;  and  I'll  not  allow  it  to  creep 
upon  me.  No,  I've  never  fought  it  fairly,  as  I  mean  to  do  now 
— ^'tis  quite  easy,  if  one  has  the  will  to  do  it." 

So  he  sat  before  his  fire,  chewing  the  cud  of  bitter  fancy 
only ;  and  he  recollected  he  had  not  quite  filled  his  glass,  and 
Dp  he  got  with  a  swa^er,  and  sajrs  he — 

"  We'll  drink  fair,  if  you  pleasfe — one  glass — one  only — but 
that,  hang  it — a  bumper."  • 

So  he  made  a  rough  calculation. 

"  We'll  say  so  much — here  or  there,  'tis  no  great  matter. 
A  thimbleful  won't  drown  me.  Pshaw!  that's  too  much. 
What  am  I  to  do  with  it? — hang  it.  Well,  we  can't  help  it — 
'tis  the  last"  . 

So  whatever  the  quantity  may  have  been,  he  drank  it  too, 
and  grew  more  moody ;  and  was  suddenly  called  up  from  the 
black  abyss  by  the  entrance  of  little  Puddock,  rosy  and  triumph- 
ant^ from  the  ball. 
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"Ha!  Paddock!  Then,  the  fun^s  over.  Vm  gUd  to  see 
yoa.  IVe  been  Ute-d-Ute  with  my  shadow — cursed  bad  com- 
pany, Paddock.     Where's  Claffe  ? "" 

**  Gone  home,  I  believe." 

**  So  mach  the  better.  Yoa  know  Claffe  better  than  I,  and 
thore's  a  secret  aboat  him  I  never  could  find  oat.  You  have, 
maybe?" 

**  What's  that  ? "  lisped  Paddock. 

**  Why,  'tis  what  the  deace  Cluffe's  good  for,*' 

**  Oh  1  tut !     We  all  know  Clnffe's  a  very  good  fellow.'' 

Devereux  looked  from  under  his  finely-pencilled  brows  with 
a  sad  sort  of  smile  at  good  little  Puddock. 

"  I  wish  I  were  like  yon,  Puddock.  We've  the  knowledge 
of  good  and  evil  between  us.  The  knowledge  of  good  is  all 
yours :  you  see  nothing  bat  the  good  that  men  have ;  you  see 
it — and,  I  daresay  truly — where  I  can't  The  darker  know- 
ledge is  mine." 

Puddock,  who  thought  he  thoroughly  understood  JSTinff  John, 
ShylocJc^  and  Richard  Ill.y  was  a  good  deal  taken  aback  by 
Devereux's  estimate  of  his  penetration, 

**  Well,  I  don't  think  you  know  rae,  Devereux,"  resumed  ho, 
with  a  thoughtful  lisp.  **  I'm  much  mistaken,  or  I  could  sound 
the  depths  of  a  villain's  soul  as  well  as  most  men." 

"  And  if  you  did  you'd  find  it  full  of  nolle  qualities,"  said 
Dick  Devereux.     «  What  bo<*k  is  that  ? " 

*'  The  tragical  history  of  Dr.  Faustus,"  answered  Puddock. 
"  I  left  it  here  more  than  a  week  ago.     Have  you  read  it  ? " 

**  Faith,  Paddock,  T  forgot  it !  Let's  see  what  'tis  like,"  said 
Devereux.     "  Heyday  I "     And  he  read — 

"  Now,  Faustus,  lot  thine  eyes  with  horror  stare 
Into  that  vast  perpetual  torture-house; 
There  are  the  Furies  tossing  damnM  souls 
On  burning  forks;  there  bodies  boil  in  lead; 
There  are  live  quarters  broiling  on  the  coals 
That  ne^er  can  die ;  this  everboming  chair 
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Is  for  o'er-tortured  souls  to  rest  them  in ; 

These  that  are  fed  with  sops  of  flaming  fire 

"Were  gluttons,  and  loyed  only  delicates, 

And  laughed  to  see  the  poor  starving  at  their  gates." 

** Tailors!  by  Japiter!  Serve  'em  right,  the  rogues.  Tai- 
lors dining  npon  ragon  royal,  Spanish  olca,  Paddock — fat  livers, 
and  green  morels  in  the  Phoenix,  the  scoundrels,  and  laughing 
to  see  poor  gentlemen  of  the  Royal  Irish  Artillery  starving  at 
their  gates — hang  'em.** 

"  Well !  well !  Listen  to  the  Good  Angel^^  said  Puddock, 
taking  up  the  book  and  declaiming  his  best — 

*'  0  thou  hast  lost  celestial  happiness. 

Pleasures  unspeakable,  bliss  without  en4 

Hadst  thou  affected  sweet  divinity, 

Hell  or  the  devil  had  no  power  on  thee— 

Hadst  thou  kept  on  that  way.    Faustus,  behold 

In  what  resplendent  glory  thou  hadst  sat, 
»  On  yonder  throne,  like  those  bright  shining  spirits, 

And  triumphed  over  hell  I     That  hast  thou  lost ; 

And  now,  poor  soul,  must  thy  good  angel  leave  thee; 

The  jaws  of  hell  are  open  to  receive  thee." 

"  Stop  that ;  'tis  all  cursed  rant,"  said  Devereux.  "  That  is, 
'  the  thing  itself;  you  make  the  most  of  it." 

"  Why,  tmly,"  said  Puddock,  "  there  are  better  speeches  in 

it.     But  'tis  very  late ;  and  parade,  you  know 1  shall  go  to 

bed.     And  you " 

"  No.     I  shall  stay  where  I  am." 

"  Well,  I  wish  you  good-night,  dear  Devereux." 

«  Good-night,  Puddock." 

And  the  plump  little  fellow  was  heard  skipping  down  stairs, 
and  the  hall-door  shut  behind  him.  Devereux  took  the  play 
that  Puddock  had  just  laid  down,  and  read  for  a  while  with  a 
dreary  kind  of  interest.  Then  he  got  up,  and  I'm  sorry  to  say, 
drank  another  glass  of  the  same  strong*  waters. 

"  To-morrow  I  turn  over  a  new  leaf;"  and  he  caught  himself 
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repeating  Paddock's  snatch  of  Macbeth,  **  To-morrow,  and  to- 
morrow, and  to-morrow." 

Devcreux  looked  out,  leaning  on  the  window-saah.     All  was 
qniet  bow,  as  if  the  rattle  of  a  carriage  had  never  disturbed  the  , 
serene  cold  night.    The  town  had  gone  to  bed,  and  yon  could 
hear  the  sigh  of  the  river  across  the  field.    A  sadder  face  the 
moon  did  not  shine  upon. 

After  a  while,  Devereux  returned  to  his  chair  before  the  fire, 
and  on  his  way  again  drank  of  the  waters  of  Lethe,  and  sat  , 
down,  not  forgetting,  but  remorseful,  over  the  fire. 

"  1*11  drink  no  more  to-night — there— curse  me  if  I  do." 

The  fire  was  waxing  low  in  the  grate.  "To-morrow's  a  new 
day.  Why,  I  never  made  a  resolution  about  it  before.  I  can 
keep  it    'Tis  easily  kept    To-morrow  I  begin." 

And  with  fists  clenched  in  his  pockets,  he  vowed  his  vow, 
with  an  oath,  into  the  fire ;  and  ten  minutes  were  not  past  and 
over,  when  his  eye  wandered  thirstily  again  to  the  flask  on  the 
middle  of  the  table,  and  with  a  sardonic,  flashed  smile,  he 
quoted  the  "  Good  Angel's  "  words : — 

"  Oh,  Faustus,  lay  that  damned  book  aside, 
And  gaze  not  on  it  lest  it  tempt  thy  sooL" 

And  then  pt>uring  out  a  dram,  ke  Rooked  on  it  lovingly,  and 
says  he,  with  the  "Evil  Angel " — 

"  Go  forward,  Faustus,  in  that  famous  art^ 
Wherein  all  Nature'.s  treasure  is  contained: 
Be  thou  on  earth,  as  Jove  is  in  the  sky, 

•    Lord  and  commander  of  the  elements.*' 

y 
And  then,  with  a  solitary  sneer,  he  sipped  it     And  after  a 

while  he  drank  one  glass  more,  and  shoved  it  back,  with — ^ 

**  There ;  that's  the  last" 

And  then,  perhaps,  there  was  one  other  "  last ;"  and  after 
that  "the  very  last."  Qang  it!  it  must  be  the  last,  and  so  on, 
I  suppose.  And  Devereux  was  pale,  and  looked  wild  and  sulky 
on  parade  next  morning. 
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CHAPTER  LX. 

IN   WHICH    A   LIBERTY    18    TAKEN  WITH    MR.   NUTTEr's    NAHBy 
AND   MR.   DANGBRFIBLD   STANDS   AT   THE   ALTAR. 

Poor  Mrs.  Natter  continued  in  a  state  of  distracted  and 
flighty  tribulation,  not  knowing  what  to  make  of  it,  nor,  indeed, 
knowing  the  worst ;  for  the  neighbours  did  not  tell  her  half 
they  might,  nor  dtop  a  hint  of  the  dreadful  suspicion  that  dog- 
ged her  absent  helpmate. 

Father  Eoach,  a  good-natured  kpostle,  whose  digestion  suf-** 
fered  when  any  one  he  liked  was  in  trouble,  paid  her  a  visit ; 
and  being  somehow  confounded  with  Dr.  Toole,  was  shown  up 
to  her  bed-room,  where  the  poor  little  woman  lay  crying  under 
the  coverlet.  On  discovering  where  he  was,  the  good  father 
was  disposed  to  flinch,  and  get  down  stairs,  in  tenderness  to  his 
"character,"  and  thinking  what  a  story  "them  villians  o'  the 
world  'id  make  iv  it  down  kt  the  club  there.''  But  on  second 
thoughts,  poor  little  ^&\]j  being  neither  young  nor  comely,  he 
ventured,  and  sat  down  by  the  bed,  veiled  behind  a  strip  of 
curtain,  and  poured  his  mellifluous  consolations  into  her  open  ears. 

And  poor  Sally  became  eloquent  in  return.  And  Father 
Boach  dried  his  eyes,  although  she  could  not  see  him  behind 
the  curtain,  and  called  her  "  my  daughter,"  and  "  dear  lady,'^ 
and  tendered  such  comforts  as  his  housekeeping  afforded. 
"  Had  she  bacon  in  the  house  ? "  or  "  maybe  she'd  like  a  fat 
fowl  ? "  "  She  could  not  eat ! "  "  Why  then  she  could  make 
elegant  broth  of  it,  and  dhrink  it,  an'  he'd  keep  another  fat- 
tenin'  until  Nutter  himself  come  back." 

"  And  then,  my  honey,  you  an'  himself  'ill  come  down  and 
dine  wid  ould  Father  Austin ;  an'  we'll  have  a  grand  evenin' 
of  it  entirely,  laughin'  over  the  remimbrance  iv  these  black- 
guard troubles,  acuishla !  Or  maybe  you'd  accept  iv  a  couple 
o'  bottles  of  claret  or  canaries  f    I  see — ^you  don't  want  for 
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So  there  was  jnst  one  more  offer  the  honest  fellow  had  to 
make,  and  he  opened  with  assnrances  'twas  only  between  him- 
self an'  her — an'  not  a  sowl  on  airth  'id  ev^  hear  a  word  aboat 
it — and  he  asked  her  pardon,  bat  he  thought  she  might  chance 
to  want  a  gninea  or  two,  jnst  till  Natter  came  back^  and  be 
bi^nght  a  couple  in  his  waistcoat  pocket. 

Poor  Father  Koach  was  hard-up  just  then.  Indeed,  the 
being  "hard-up"  was  a  chronic  affection  with  him.  Two 
horses  were  not  to  be  kept  for  nothing.  Nor  for  the  same 
moderate  figure  was  it  possible  to  maintain  an  asylum  for 
"unfortunates  alid  outlaws— pleasant  fellows  enough,  but  en- 
dowed with  great  appetites  and  an  unquenchable  taste  for  con- 
solation in  fluid  forms. 

A  clerical  provision  in  Father  Roach's  day,  and  church,  was 
not  by  any  means  what  we  have  seen  it  since.  At  all  events, 
he  was  not  often  troubled  with  the  possession  of  money,  and 
when  half-a-dozen  good  weddings  brought  him  in  fifty  or  a  hun- 
dred pounds,  the  holy  man  was  constrained  forthwith  to  make 
distribution  of  his  assets  among  a  score  of  sour,  and  sometimes 
dangerous,  tradespeople,  I  mention  this  m  no  disparagement 
of  Father  Roach,  quite  the  contrary.  In  making  the  tender  of 
his  two  guineas — which,  however,  Sally  declined — the  worthy 
cleric  was  offering  the  widow's  mile ;  not  like  some  lucky  dogs 
who  might  throw  away  a  thousand  or  two  and  be  nothing  the 
worse ;  and  you  may  be  sure  the  poor  fellow  was  very  glad  to 
find  she  did  not  want  it. 

"  Rather  hard  measurej  it  strikes  me,"  said  Dangerfield,  in 
the  club,  to  put  him  in  the  Hue-and-CryP 

But  there  he  was,  sure  enough,  **  Charles  Nutter,  Esq.,  for- 
merly of  the  Mills,  near  Knockmaroon,  in  the  county  of  Dub- 
lin ; "  and  a  full  description  of  the  dress  he  wore,  as  well  as  of 
his  height,  complexion,  features — and  all  this  his  poor  little 
wife,  still  inhabiting  the  Mills,  and  quite  unconscious  that  any 
man,  woman,  or  child,  who  could  prosecute  him  to  conviction, 
for  a  murderous  assault  on  Dr.  Sturk,  should  have  £50  reward. 
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**  News  in  to-day,  by  Jove,"  said  Toole,  bustliog  solemnly 
into  the  club ;  **  by  the  packet  that  arrived  at  one  o'clock,  a 
man  taken,  answering  Nutter's  description  exactly,  just  going 
aboard  of  a  Jamaica  brig  at  Gravesend,  and  giving  no  account 
of  himself;  he's  to  be  sent  over  to  Dnblin  for  identification." 

And  when  that  was  thoroughly  discussed  two  or  three  times 
over,  they  fell  to  talking  of  other  subjects,  and  among  the  rest 
of  Deyereux,  and  wondered  what  his  plans  were ;  and  there 
being  no  brother  officers  by,  whether  he  meant  to  "keep  his 
commission,  and  various  speculations  as  to  the  exact  cause  of 
the  coldness  shown  him  by  General  Chatt<MJworth.  Dick 
Spaight  thought  it  might  be  that  he  had  not  asked  Miss  Ger- 
trude in  marriage. 

But  this  was  pooh-poohed.  "  Besides,  they  knew  at  Bel- 
mont," said  Toole,  who  was  an  authority  upon  the  domestic 
politics  of  that  family,  and  rather  proud  of  being  so,  "just  as 
well  as  I  did,  that  Gipsy  Dick  was  in  love  with  Miss  Lilias; 
and  I  lay  you  fifty  Le'd  marry  her  to-morrow  if  she'd  have  him." 
•  Toole  was  always  a  little  bit  more  intimate  with  people 
behind  their  backs,  so  he  called  Devereux  **  Gipsy  Dick," 

"  She's  ailing,  I  hear,"  said  old  Slowe. 

"She  is,  indeed,  sir,"  answered  the  Doctor,  with  a  grave 
shake  of  the  head.  » 

"  Nothing  of  moment,  I  hope  ? "  he  asked. 

"  Why,  you  see  it  may  be ;  she  had  a  bad  cough  last  winter, 
and  this  year  she  took  it  earlier,  and  it  has  fallen  very  much  on 
her  lungs ;  and  you  see,  we  can't  say,  sir,  what  turn  it  may 
take,  and  Tin  very  sorry  she  should  be  so  sick  and  ailing.  But 
I  trust,  sir,  with  care,  you  know,  'twill  turn  out  well." 

The  season  for  trout-fishing  was  long  past  and  gone,  and 
there  were  no  more  pleasant  rambles  for  Dangerfield  and  Irons 
along  the  flowery  banks  of  the  devious  Liffey.  Their  rods  and 
nets  hung  up,  awaiting  the  return  of  genial  spring ;  and  the 
churlish  stream,  abandoned  to  its  wintry  mood,  darkled  and 
roared  savagely  under  the  windows  of  the  Brass  Castle. 
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One  dismal  morniDg,  as  Dangerfield's  energetic  step  carried 
him  briskly  through  the  town,  the  iron  gate  of  the  church-jard, 
and  the  door  of  the  church  itself  standing  open,  he  turned  in» 
glancing  upward  as  he  passed  at  Sturk's  bed-room  windows,  as 
all  the  neighbours  did,  to  see  whether  General  Death's  white 
'  banners  were  floating  there,  and  his  tedious  siege  ended. 

Up  the  aisle  marched  Dangcrfleld,  not  abating  his  pace,  bat 
with  a  swift  and  bracing  clatter,  like  a  man  taking  a  frqstj  con- 
stitutional walk. 

Irons  was  moping  softly  about  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
reading-desk,  and  about  to  mark  the  places  of  psalms  and  chi^ 
tecs  in  the  great  church  Bible  and  Prayer-book,  and  sidelong 
he  beheld  his  crony  of  the  angle  marching,  with  a  grira  confi- 
dence and  swiftness,  up  the  aisle. 

"  I  say,  Where's  Martin  ? "  said  Dangerfield,  cheerfully. 

"  He's  gone  away,  sir." 

"  Hey  I  then  you've  no  one  with  you  ? " 

**No,  sir." 

Dangerfield  walked  straight  on,  up  to  the  step  of  the  com-, 
munion-table,  and  shoving  open  the  little  balustrade  door,  hd 
made  a  gay  stride  or  two  across  the  holy  precinct^  and  with  a 
quick  right-about  face,  came  to  a  halt  The  white,  scoffing  face, 
for  exercise  never  flushed  it,  and  the  cold,  broad  sheen  of  the 
spectacles,  looked  odd  in  the  clerk's  eyes  facing  the  chnrch- 
door,  from  beside  the  table  of  the  sacrament,  displayed,  a&  it 
were,  in  the  very  frame — foreground,  background,  and  all — in 
which  he  was  wont  to  behold  the  thoughtful,  simple,  holy  fece 
of  the  Rector. 

"Alone  among  the  dead!  and  not  afraid?"  croaked  the 
white  face  pleasantly. 

The  clerk  seemed  always  to  writhe  and  sweat  silently  under 
the  banter  of  his  comrade  of  the  landing-net,  and  he  answered, 
without  lifting  his  head,  in  a  constrained  and  dogged  sort  of 
way,  like  a  man  who  expects  something  unpleasant — 

"  Alone  ?  yes,  sir,  there's  none  here  but  ourselves.'* 
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And  bia  face  flushed,  and  the  veins  on  his  forehead  stood 
ont,  as  will  happen  with  a  man  who  tugs  at  a  weight  that  ia 
too  much  for  him. 

^  I  saw  yon  steal  a  glance  at  Charles  when  he  came  into  the^  . 
chuTch  here,  and  it  strikes  me,  I  was  at  the  moment  thinking 
of  the  same  thing  as  yon,  to  wit,  will  he  require  any  special 
service  at  our  hands  ?  Well,  he  does  I  and  you  or  I  must  do 
it.  He^ll  give  a  thousand  potlnds,  mind  ye ;  and  that's  some- 
thing in  the  way  of  fellows  like  you  and  me ;  and  whatever  - 
else  he  may  have  done,  Charles  has  never  broke  his  word  in  a 
money  matter.  And  hark'ee,  can't  you  thumb  over  tliat  Bible 
and  Prayer-book  on  the  table  here  as  well  as  there  ?  Bo  so. 
Well " 

And  he  went  on  in  a  lower  key,  still  looking  full  front  at  the 
church-door,  and  a  quick  glance  now  and  then  upon  Irons, 
across  the  communion-table. 

"'Tis  nothing  at  all — don't  you  see — what  are  yon  afraid  of? 
It  can't  change  events — 'tis  only  a  question  of  to-day  or  to- 
morrow— a  whim — a  maggot — hey  ?  You  can  manage  it  this 
way,  mark  ye." 

He  had  his  pocket-handkerchief  by  the  two  comers  before 
him,  like  an  apron,  and  he  folded  it  neatly  and  quickly  into  four. 

"Don't  you  see — and  a  little  water.  You're  a  neat  hand, 
you  know ;  and  if  you're  interrupted,  'tis  only  to  blow  your 
nose  in't — ha,  ha,  ha  I— and  clap  it  in  your  pocket ;  and  you 
may  as  well  have  the  money — hey  ?     Good-morning." 

And  when  he  had  got  half-way  down  the  aisle,  he  called 
back  to  Irons,  in  a  loud,  frank  voice — 

"And  Martin's  not  here — could  you  say  where  he  is?" 

But  he  did  not  await  the  answer,  and  glided  with  quick  steps 
from  the  pojch,  with  a  side  leer  over  the  wavy  green  mounds 
and  tombstones.  He  had  not  been  three  minutes  in  the  churchy 
and  across  the  street  he  went,  to  the  shop  over  the  way,  and 
asked  briskly  where  Martin,  the  sexton,  was.  Well,  they  did 
not  know. 
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**  Ho !  Martin,"  lie  cried  acroes  the  street,  seeing^hat  fnno- 
tionary  just  abont-to  tnrn  the  corner  by  Stork's  hall-door  steps; 
•*  a  word  with  yon.  Fve  been  looking  for  yon.  See,  you  must 
take  a  foot-mie,  and  make  all  the  nicasarements  of  that  pew, 
yon  know ;  don't  mistake  a  hair's  breadth,  d'ye  mind,  for  you 
must  be'  ready  to  swear  to  it ;  and  bring  a  note  of  it  to  me,  at 
home,  to-day,  at  one  o'clock,  and  jon  shall  have  a  crown  piece." 
From  which  the  reader  will  perceive — ^as  all  the  world  might, 
if  they  had  happened  to  see  him  enter  the  church  just  now — 
that  his  object  in  the  visit  was  to  see  and  speak  with  Martin ; 
and  that  the  little  bit  of  banter  with  Irons,  the  clerk,  was  all 
by-play,  and  parenthesis,  and  beside  the  main  business,  and,  of 
course,  of  no  sort  of  consequence- 
Mr.  Irons,  like  most  men  of  his  rank  in  life,  was  not  much 
in  'the  habit  of  e^act  thinking.  His  ruminations,  therefore, 
were  rather  confused,  but,  perhaps,  they  might  be  translated  in 
substance,  into  something  like  this — 

**  Why,  the can't  he  let  them  alone  that's  willing  to  let 

him  alone ;  I  wish  he  was  in  his  own  fiery  home,  and  better 
people  at  rest.  I  caw'<  mark  them  places — I  don't  know  whether 
Fm  on  my  head  or  heels." 

And  he  smacked  the  quai*to  Prayer-book  down  upon  the  folio 
Bible  with  a  sonorous  bang,  and  glided  out,  furious,  frightened, 
and  taciturn,  to  the  Salmon  House. 

He  came  upon  Dangeifield  again  only  half-a-dozen  steps  from 
the  turn  into  the  street.  He  had  just  dismissed  Martin,  and 
was  looking  into  a  note,  in  bis  pocket-book,  and  either  did  not 
sec,  or  pretended  not  to  see,  the  clerk.  But  some  one  else  saw 
and  recognised  Mr.  Irons;  and,  as  he  passed,  directed  upon 
him  a  quick,  searching  glance.  It  was  Mr.  Mervyn,  who  hap- 
pened to  pass  that  way.  Irons,  and  Dangerfield,  and  the  church- 
yard— ^there  was  a  flash  of  association  in  the  group  and  the 
background  which  accorded  with  an  old  suspicion.  Dangerfield, 
indeed,  was  innocently  reading  a  leaf  in  his  red  and  gilt  leather 
pocket-book,  as  I  have  said.     But  Irons'  eyes  met  the  glance 
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of  .Mervyo,  and  contracted  oddly,  and  altogether  there  gleamed 
out  Bomethiug  indefinable  in  his  look.  It  was  only  for  a  second 
-—a  glance  of  intuition ;  and  from  that  moment  it  was  one  of 
Mervyn^B  immovable  convictions,  that  Mr.  Dangeriield  knew 
4K>metfaing  of  Irons*  eecret  It  was  a  sort  of  intermittent  sus- 
picion before — ^qow  it  was  a  monstrous,  but  fixed  belief. 


CHAPTER  LXI. 

BEING    A    NIGHT    SCENE,   IN    WHICH    MISS     GERTRUDE     CHATTES- 
WORTH,  BEING   ADJURED    BY    AUNT   BECKY,  MAKES   ANSWER* 

In  Annt  Becky's  mind,  the  time  could  not  be  far  off  when  the 
odd  sort  of  relation  existing  between  the  Belrnont  family  and 
Mr.  Dangerfield  must  be  defined.  The  Croesus  himself,  indeed, 
was  very  indulgent.  He.  was  assiduous  and  respectful ;  but  he 
wisely  abstained  from  pressing  for  an  immediate  decision,  and 
trusted  to  reflection  and  to  Annt  Becky's  good  offices;  and 
knew  that  his  gold  would  operate  by  its  own  slow,  but  sure, 
gravitation. 

At  one  time"  he  had  made  up  his  mind  to  be  peremptory — 
and  politely  to  demand  an  unequivocal  "  yes,"  or  "  no."  But  a 
letter  reached  him  froni  London  ;  it  was  from  a  great  physician 
there.  Whatever  was  in  it,  the  effect  was  to  relieve  his  mind 
of  an  anxiety.  He  never,  indeed,  looked  anxious,  or  moped 
like  an  ordinary  man  in  blue-devils.  But  his  servants  knew 
when  anything  weighed  upon  his  spirits,  by  his  fierce,  short, 
maniacal  temper.  But  with  the  seal  of  that  letter  the  spell 
broke,  the  evil  spirit  departed  for  a  while,  and  the  old  jocose, 
laconic  irony  came  back,  and  glittered  whitely  in  the  tall  chair 
by  the  fiie,  and  sipped  its  claret  after  dinner,  and  sometimes 
smoked  its  long  pipe  and  grinned  into  the  embers  of  the  grate. 
At  Belmont  there  had  been  a  skirmish  over  the  broiled  drom- 

14 
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sticks  at  sapper,  and  the  ladies  bad  withdrawn  io  towering  pas- 
sions to  their  nightly  devotions  and  repose. 

Gertrude  had,  of  late,  grown  more  like  herself  bat  was  quite 
resolute  against  the  Dangerfield  alliance,  which  Aunt  Becky 
fought  for  the  more  desperately,  that  in  their  private  confidences 
tinder  the  poplar  trees  Bhe  had  given  the  rich  cynic  of  the  silver 
spectacles  good  assurance  of  success. 

Puddock  drank  tea  at  llclmont — ^nectar  in  Olympus— that 
evening.  Was  ever  Lieutenant  so  devoutly  romantic?  He 
-had  grown  more  fianatical  and  abject  in  his  worship.  He  spoke 
less,  and  lisped  in  very  low  tones.  He  sighed  often,  and  some- 
times mightily  ;  and  ogled  unhappily,  and  smiled  lackadaisically. 
The  beautiful  damsel  was^  in  her  high,  cold  way,  kind  to  the 
guest,  and  employed  him  about  the  room  on  little  commissions, 
and  listened  to  his  speeches  without  hearing  them,  and  rewarded 
them  now  and  then  with  the  gleam  of  a  smile,  which  made  his 
gallant  little  heart  flutter  up  to  his  solitaire,  and  his  honest 
powdered  head  giddy. 

^*  I  marvel,  brother,"  ejaculated  Aunt  Becky,  suddenly  appear- 
ing in  the  parlour;  where  the  General  had  made  himself  com- 
fortable over  his  novel,  and  opening  her  address  with  a  smart 
stamp  on  the  floor;  The  veteran's  heart  made  a  little  jump, 
and  he  looked  up  over  his  gold  spectacles. 

**  I  marvel,  brother,  what  you  can  mean,  desire,  or  intend,  by 
all  this  ogling,  sighing,  and  love-making ;  'tis  sufely  a  strange 
way  of  forwarding  Mr.  Dangerfield's  affair." 

"  Who— I  ?      What  ogling,  sister  Becky  ? " 

"You!  tut!  That  foolish,  ungrateful  person.  Lieutenant  Pud- 
dock  ;  what  can  you  propose  to  yourself,  brother,  in  bringing 
Lieutenant  Puddock  here  ?     I  hate  him." 

"  Why,  what  about  Puddock — what  has  he  done  ?"  asks  the 
General,  with  round  eyes  still,  and  closing,  his  book  on  his 
finger. 

"  What  has  he  done  I  Why,  Jie's  at  your  daughter's  feet," 
cried  Aunt  Becky,  with  scarlet  cheeks  and  flashing  eyes ;  ^and 
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she — artful 'gipsy — has  brought  him  there  by  positively  making 
love  to  him." 

^  SWeet  upon  Toodie  (the  General's  old  pet  name  for  Ger- 
trude) ;  why,  half  the  young  fellows  are — ^you  know — pooh, 
pooh,"  and  the  General  stood  up  with  his  back  to  the  fire — look- 
ing uneasy ;  for,  like  many  other  men,  he  thought  a  woman's 
eyes  saw  further  in  such  a  case  than  his. 

*^l>o  you  wish  the  young  huzzy — do  you — to  marry  Lieute- 
nant  Puddock  %  I  should  not  wonder !  Why,  of  course,  her 
fortune  you  and  she  may  give  away  to  whom  you  like ;  but 
remember,  she's  young,  and  has  been  much  admired,  brother ; 
and  may  make  a  great  match ;  and  in  our  day,  young  ladies 
were  under  direction,  and  did  not  marry  without  apprising  their 
parents  or  natural  guardians.  Here's  Mr.  Dangerfield,  ^ho 
proposes  great  settlements.  Whywon't  she  have  him  ?  For 
my  part,  I  think  we're  little  better  dian  cheats ;  and  I  mean  to 
write  to-morrow  morning  and  tell  the  poor  gentleman  that  you 
and  I  have  been  bamboozling  him  to  a  purpose,  and  meant  all 
along  to  marry  the  vixen  to  a  poor  lieutenant  in  your  corps. 
Speak  truth,  and  shame  the  devil,  brother ;  for  my  part  I'm 
sick  of  the  affair ;  I'm  sick  of  deception,  ingratitude,  and  odious 
fools." 

Aunt  Becky  had  vanished  in  a  little  whirlwind,  leaving  the 
General  with  his  back  to  the  fire,  looking  blank  and  uncomfort- 
able. And  from  his  little  silver  tankard  he  poured  out  a  glass- 
ful of  his  mulled  claret,  not  thinking,  atid  smelled  to  it  delibe- 
rately, as  he  used  to  do  when  he  was  tasting  a  new  wine,  and 
looked  through  it,  and  set  the  glass  down,  forgetting  he  was  to 
drink  it,  for  his  thoughts  were  elsewhere. 

On  reaching  her  bed-room,  which  she  did  with  impetuous 
haste,  Aunt  Becky  shut  the  door  with  a  passionate  slam,  and 
s-'.id,  with  a  sort  of  choak  and  sob,  "  There's  nought  but  ingra- 
titude on  earth — the  odious,  odious,  odious  person  !  " 

And  when,  ten  minutes  after,  her  maid  came  in,  she  found 
Aunt  Rebecca  but  little  advanced  in  her  preparations  for  bed ; 
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and  her  sunimons  at  the  door  was  answered  by  a  fierce  and 
shrilly  nose-trampeting,  and  a  stern  ^Come  in,  huzzy — are 
you  deaf,  child !  ^  And  when  she  came  in,  Aunt  Becky  was 
grim,  and  fussy,  and  her  eyes  red. 

Miss  Gertrude  was  that  night  arrived  just  on  that  dim  and 
delicious  plateau — ^that  debatable  land  upon  which  the  last 
waking  reverie  and  the  first  c^ream  of  slumber  mingle  together 
in  airy  dance  and  shifting  colours — ^when,  on  a  sudden,  she  was 
recalled  to  consciousness  of  her  grave  b»d-posts,  and  damask 
curtains,  by  the  voice  of  her  aunt. 

Sitting  up,  she  gazed  on  the  redoubted  Aunt  Becky  through 
the  lace  of  her  bonnet  de  nuii,  for  some  seconds,  in  a  mystified 
and  incredulous  way. 

Mistress  Rebecca  Chattesworth,  on  the  other  hand,  had 
drawn  the  curtains,  and  stood,  candle  in  hand,  arrayed  in  her 
niglit-dres9,  like  a  ghost,  only  she  had.  on  a  {»nk  and  green 
quilted  dressing-gown  loosely  over  it 

She  was  tall  and  erect,  of  course ;  but  she  looked  softened 
and  strange ;  and  when  she  spoke,  it  was  in  quite  a  gentle, 
humble  sort  of  way,  which  was  perfectly  strange  to  her  niece. 

**  Don't  be  frightened,  sweetheart,"  said  she,  and  she  loaned 
over,  and  with  ber  arm  round  her  neck,  kissed  her.  "  I  camo 
to  say  a  word,  and  just  to  ask  you  a  question.  I  wish,  indeed 
I  do — heaven  knows — to  do  my  duty ;  and,  my  dear  child,  will 
you  tell  me  the  whole  truth— will  you  tell  me  truly  ? — ^You 
will,  when  I  ask  it  as  a  kindness." 

There  was  a  little  pause,  and  Gertrude  looked  with  a  pale 
gaze  upon  her  aunt. 

"  Are  you,"  said  Aunt  Becky — "  do  you,  Gertrude — do  you 
like  Lieutenant  Puddock  ?  " 

"Lieutenant  Puddock!"  repeated  the  girl,  with  the  look  and 
gesture  of  a  person  in  whose  ear  something  strange  has  buzzed. 

"Because,  if  you  really  are  in  love  with  him,  Gertie ;_ and 

that  he  likes  you  ;  and  that,  in  short" Aunt  Becky  was 

speaking  very  rapidly,  but  stopped  suddenly. 
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"  In  love  with  Lieutenant  Puddock ! "  was  all  that  Miss  Ger- 
trade  said.  . 

**  Now,  do  tell  me,  Gertrude,  if  it  be  so — tell  m«,  dear  love. 
I  know  'tis  a  hard  thing  to  say,"  and  Aunt  Becky  considerately 
began  to  fiddle  with  the  ribbon  at  the  back  of  her  niece's  night- 
cap, 80  that  she  need  not  look  in  her  face  ;  "  but,  Gertie,  tell  nae 
truly,  do  you  like  him ;  and-^and — why,  if  it  be  so,  I  will  men- 
Uon  Mr.  Dangerfield's  suit  no  more.  There  now — ^there's  all  I 
want  to  say." 

"  Lieutenant  Puddock  I  "  repeats  young  madam  in  the  nights 
cap ;  and  by  this  time  the  film  of  slumber  was  gone  ;  and  the 
suspicion  struck  her  somehow  in  altogether  so  comical  a  way 
that  she  could  not  help  laughing  in  her  aunt's  sad,  earnest  face. 

"  Fat,  funny  little  Lieutenant  Puddock  ! — was  ever  so  divert- 
ing a  disgrace  ?  Oh !  dear  aunt,  what  have  I  done  to  deserve 
80  prodigious  a  suspicion  ? " 

"  Well !  I'll  tell  you  what  you  have  done,"  said  Aunt  Becky, 
almost  fiercely.  "  As  absurd  as  he  is,  you  have  been  twice  as 
sweet  upon  him  as  he  upon  you ;  and  you  have  done  your  en- 
deavour to  fill  his  brain  with  the  notion  that  you  are  in  love 
with  him,  ^oung  lady ;  and  if  you're  not,  you  have  acted,  I 
promise  you,  a  most  unscrupulous  and  unpardonable  part  by  a 
most  honourable  and  well-bred  gentlemah — for  that  character  I 
believe  he  bears.  Yes — you  may  laugh,  madam,  how  you 
please ;  but  heV  allowed,  I  say,  to  be  as  honest,  as  true,  as  fine 
a  gentleman  as — as" 

"As  ever  surprised  a  weaver,"  said  the  young  lady,  slily,  and 
laughing  till  she  almost  cried.  In  fact,  she  was  showing  in  a 
new  light,  and  becoming  quite  a  funny  character  upon  this 
theme.  And,  indeed,  this  sort  of  convulsion  of  laughing  seemed 
so  unaccountable  on  natural  grounds  to  Aunt  Rebecca,  that  her 
irritation  subsided  into  perplexity,  and  she  began  to  suspect 
that  her  extravagant  merriment  might  mean  possibly  something 
which  she  did  not  quite  understand. 

"  Wdl,  niece,  when  you  have  quite  done  laughing  at  notbing, 
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yon  will,  perhaps,  be  so  good  as  to  hear  me.  I  pnt  it  to  yea 
DOW,  youDg  lady,  as  your  relation  and  your  friend,  once  for  all, 
npon  your  sacred  honour — remember  you're  a  Ohattesworth— 
upon  the  honour  of  a  Ohattesworth"  (a  favourite  family  form  of 
adjuration  on  serious  occasions  with  Aunt  Rebecca),  "■  do  yon 
like  Lieutenant  Pnddock  ? " 

It  was  now  Miss  Gertrude's  turn  ,to  be  nettled,  and  to  re- 
mind her  visitor,  by  a  sudden  flush  in  her  cheek  and  a  flash 
from  her  eyes,  that  she  was,  indeed,  a  Chatte'sworth ;  and  with 
more  disdain  than,  perhaps,  was  quite  called  for,  she  repelled 
the  soft  suspicion. 

"  I  protest,  madam,"  said  Miss  Gertrude,  **  'tis  too  bad.  Truly, 
madam,  it  is  vastly  vexations  to  have  to  answer  so  strange  and 
affronting  a  question.  If  you  ever  took  the  trouble,  aunt,  to 
listen  to,  or  look  at,  Lieutenant  Puddock,  you  might " 

"  Well,  niece,",  quoth  Aunt  Becky,  interrupting,  with  a  little 
toss  of  her  head,  "  young  ladies  weren't  quite  so  hard  to  please 
in  my  time,  and  I  can't  see  or  hear  that  he's  so  much  worse 
than  others." 

"  I'd  sooner  die  than  have  him,"  said  Miss  Gertie,  peremp- 
torily. 

"  Then,  I  suppose,  if  ever,  and  whenever  he  asks  yon  the 
question  himself,  you'll  have  no  hesitation  in  telling  him  sol" 
said  Aunt  Becky,  with  becoming  solemnity. 

"Laughable,  ridiculous,  comical,  and  absurd,  as  I  always 
thought  and  believed  Lieutenant  Puddock  to  be,  I  yet  believe 
the  asking  such  a  question  of  me  to  be  a  stretch  of  absnrdity, 
from  which,  his  breeding,  for  he  is  a  gentleman,  will  restrain 
him.  Besides,  madam,  you  can't  possibly  be  aware  of  the 
subjects  on  which  he  has  invariably  discoursed  whenever  he 
happened  to  sit  by  me — plays  and  players,  and  candied  fruit. 
Really,  madam,  it  is  too  absurd  to  have  to  enter  upon  one's  de- 
fence against  so  incredible  an  imagination." 

Aunt  Rebecca  looked  steadily  for  a  few  seconds  in  her  niece's 
&ce,  then  drew  a  long  breath,  and  leaning  over,  kissed  her 
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again  on  the  forehead,  and  with  a  grave  little  nod,  and  looking 
on  her  again  for  a  short  space,  without  saying  a  word  more, 
she  turned  suddenly  and  left  the  room. 


CHAPTER  LXII. 

BBLATING    BOMB    AWFUL    NEWS    THAT    REACHED    THE    VILLAQK, 

'AND    HOW   DR.   WALSINGHAM   VISITED    CAPTAIN    RICHARD 

DEVBREUX    AT    HIS    LODGINGS. 

And  now  there  was  news  all  over  the  town,  to  keep  all  the 
tongues  there  in  action. 

News — news — great  news ! — terrible  news  !  Peter  Fogarty, 
Mr.  Tresham's  boy,  had  it  that  morning  from  his  cousin,  Jim 
Redmond,  whose  aunt  lived  at  Ringsend,  and  kept  the  little 
shop  over  against  the  "  Plume  of  Feathers,"  where  you  might 
have  your  pick  and  choice  of  all  sorts  of  nice  and  useful  things 
— bacon,  brass  snuff-boxes,  penny  ballads,  eggs,  candles,  cheese, 
tobacco-pipes,  pinchbeck  buckles  for  knee  and  instep,  soap, 
sausages,  and  who  knows  what  besides. 

No  one  quite  believed  it — it  was  a  tradition  at  third-hand, 
and  Peter  Fogarty's  cousin,  Jim  Redmond's  aunt,  was  easy  of 
faith ; — Jim,  it  was  presumed,  not  very  accurate  in  narration, 
and  Peter  not  much  better.  Though,  however,  it  was  not 
actually  **  intelligence,"  it  was  a  startling  thesis.  And  though 
some  raised  their  brows  and  smiled,  and  shook  their  heads,  the 
whole  town  certainly  pricked  their  ears  at  it.  And  not  a  man 
met  another  without  a  "  Well !  anything  more  ?  You've  heard 
the  report,  sir — eh  ? " 

It  was  not  till  Doctor  Toole  came  out  of  tQ,wn,  early  that 
day,  that  the  sensation  began  in  earnest. 

♦*  There  could  be  no  doubt  about  it — 'twas  a  wonderful 
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strange  thing  certainly.  After  so  long  a  time — and  so  well 
preserved  too." 

"  Whxit  was  it— what  is  it? " 

"  Why,  Charles  Nutter's  corpse  is  found,  sir  ?  ** 

**  Corpse— hey!" 

"So  Toole  says.  Holol  Toole — Doctor  Toole — I  say. 
Hero's  Mr.  Slowe  hasn't  heard  about  poor  Nutter." 

*'  Ho  1  neighbour  Slowe — ^give  you  good-day,  sir — ^not  heard 
it  ?  By  Jove,  sir — poor  Nutter  I — 'tis  true — his  body's  found 
— picked  up  this  morning,  just  at  sunrise,  by  two  Dunleary 
fishermen,  off  Bullock.  Justice  Lowe  has  seen  it — ^and  Spaight 
saw  it  too.  I've  just  been  -speaking  with  him,  not  an  hour 
ago,  in  Thomas-street.  It  lies  at  Ringsend — and  an  inquest  in 
the  morning." 

And  so  on  in  Doctor  Toole's  manner,  until  he  saw  Dr.  Wal- 
singham,  the  good  Rector,  pausing  in  his  leisurely  walk  just 
outside  the  row  of  houses  that  fronted  the  turnpike,  in  one  of 
which  were  the  lodgings  of  Dick  Devereux. 

The  good  Doctor  Toole  wondered  what  brought  his  reve- 
rence there,  for  he  had  an  inkling  of  something  going  on.  So 
he  bustled  off  to  him,  and  told  his  story  with  the  stern  solem- 
nity befitting  such  a  theme,  and  that  pallid  half-suppressed 
smile  with  which  an  exciting  horror  is  sometimes  related.  And 
the  good  Rector  had  many  ejaculations  of  consternation  and 
sympathy,  and  not  a  few  inquiries  to  utter.  And  at  last,  when 
the  theme  was  quite  exhausted,  he  told  Toole,  who  still  lingered 
on,  that  he  was  going  to  pay  his  respects  to  Captain  Deve- 
reux. 

"  Oh  I "  says  cunning  little  Toole,  "  you  need  not,  for  I  told 
him  the  whole  matter."  . 

"Very  like,  sir,"  answered  the  Doctor;  "but  'tis>>n  another 
matter  I  wish  to  see  him." 

"  Oh  ! — ho ! — certainly — very  good,  sir.  I  beg  pardon — and 
— and — ^he's  just  done  his  breakfast — a  late  dog,  sir — ^hal  ha! 
Ypur  servant,  Doctor  Walsingham." 
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Devereax  pnzzled  his  comrade  Puddock  more  than  ever. 
Sometimes  he  would  descend  with  his  bhie  devils  into  the  abyss, 
and  sit  there  all  the  evening  in  a  dismal  sulk.  Sometimes  he 
was  gayer  even  than,  his  old  gay  self;  and  sometimes  in  a  bit- 
ter vein,  talking  enigmatical  ironies,  with  his  strange  smile ; 
and  sometimes  he  was  dangerous  and  furious,  just  as  the 
weather  changes,  without  rhyme  or  reason.  Maybe  he  was 
angry  with  himself,  and  thought  it  was  with  others ;  and  was 
prond,  sorry,  and  defiant,  and  let  his  moods,  one  after  another, 
possess  him  as  they  came. 

Of  course  Dick  Devereux  was  now  no  visitor  at  the  Elms. 
All  that  for  the  present  was  over.  Neither  did  he  see  Lilas ; 
for  little  Lily  was  now  a  close  prisoner  with  doctors,  in  full 
uniform,  with  shouldered  canes,  mounting  guard  at  the  doors. 
'Twas  a  hard  winter,  and  she  needed  care  and  nursing.  And 
Devereux  chafed  and  fretted ;  and,  in  truth,  'twas  hard  to  bear 
this  spite  of  fortune — to  be  so  near,  and  yet  so  far^ — quite  out 
of  sight  and  hearing. 

A  word  or  two  from  General  Chattesworth  in  Doctor 
Walsingham's  ear,  as  they  walked  to  and  fro  before  the  white 
front  of  Belmont,  had  decided  the  Rector  on  making  this  little 
call ;  for  he  had  now  mounted  the  stair  of  Devereux's  lodging, 
and  standing  on '  the  carpet  outside;  knocked,  with  a  grave, 
sad  face,  on  his  door  panel,  glancing  absently  through  the  lobby 
window,  and  whistling  inaudibly  the  while. 

On  duo  invitation  from  within,  the  good  parson  entered,  and 
the  handsome  Captain  in  all  his  splendours — this  handsome 
slender  fellow,  with  his  dark  face  and  large,  unfathomable  violet 
eyes,  so  wild  and  wicked,  and  yet  so  soft,  stood  up  surprised* 
with  a  look  of  welcome,  quickly  clouded  and  crossed  by  a  gleam 
of  defiance. 

Tbey  bowed,  and  shook  hands,  however,  and  bowed  again, 
and  each  was  the  other's  "servant;"  and  being  seated,  they 
talked  de  generalibus ;  ior  the  good  parson  would  not  come  like 
an  executioner  and  take  his  prisoner  by  the  throat,  but  alto- 

14* 
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gethcr  in  the  spirit  of  the  shepherd,  content  to  walk  a  long 
way  about,  and  wait  till  he  came  up  with  the  truant,  and 
entreating  him  kindly,  not  dragging  or  beating  him  back  to  the 
flock,  but  leading  and  carrying  by  turns,  and  so  awaiting  his 
opportunity.  But  Devereux  was  in  one  of  his  moods.  He 
thought  the  doctor  no  fnend  to  his  suit,  and  was  bitter,  and 
formal,  and  violent 


CHAPTER  LXra. 

OF   A   CERTAIN  TEMPB8T  THAT  AROSE  AND  SHOOK  THE  CAFTAIn's 

SPOONS   AND   TEA-CUPS ;     AND    HOW   THE  WIND 

SUDDENLY   WENT   DOWN. 

"  I'm  very  glad,  sir,  to  have  a  few  quiet  minutes  with  yoti," 
said  the  Doctor,  making  then  a  little  pause ;  and  Devereux 
thought  he  was  going  to  re-open  the  matter  of  his  suit.  "For 
I've  had  no  answer  to  my  last  letter,  and  I  want  to  know  all 
you  can  tell  me  of  that  most  promising  young  %an,  Daniel 
Loftus,  and  his  most  curious  works." 

"  Dan  Loftus  is  dead  and "  (I'm  sorry  to  say  he  added 

something  else) ; "  and  his  works  have  followed  him,  sir,"  said  the 
strange  Captain,  savagely ;  for  he  could  not  conceive  what  busi- 
ness the  Doctor  had  to  think  about  Am,  when  Captain  Deve- 
reux's  concerns  were  properly  to  be  discussed.  So  though  he 
had  reason  to  believe  he  was  quite  well,  and  in  Malaga  with  his 
'*  honourable  "  and  sickly  cousin,  he  killed  him  off-hand,  and  dis- 
posed summarily  of  his  works. 

There  was  an  absolute  silence  of  some  seconds  after  this  scan- 
dalous explosion ;  and  Devereux  said—"  In  truth,  sir,  I  don't 
know.  They  hold  him  capable  of  taking  charge  of  my  wise. 
Cousin — hang  him ! — so  I  dare  say  he  can  take  care  of  himself; 
iind  I  don't  909  what  the  plagne  ill's  to  happen  him." 
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.  The  Doctor's  honest  eyes  opened,  and  his  face  flushed  a  little. 
But  reading  makes  a  full  man,  not  a  quick  one ;  and  so  \vhile 
he  was  fiishioning  his  answer,  the  iron  cooled.  Indeed  he  never 
spoke  in  anger.  When  on  sudden  provocation  he  carried  his  , 
head  higher  and  flushed  a  little,  thej  supposed  he  was  angry ; 
but  if  he  was,  this  was  all  he  showed  of  the  old  Adam,  and  he 
held  his  peace. 

So  now  ttte  Doctor  looked  down  upon  the  table-cloth,  for 
Deverenx's  breakfast  china  and  silver  were  still  upon  the'  table, 
and  he  marshalled  some  crumbs  he  found  there,  sadly,  with  his 
finger,  in  a  row  first,  and  then  in  a  circle,  and  then,  goodness 
knows  how ;  and  he  sighed  profoundly  over  his  work. 

Devereux  was  in  his  mood.  He  was  proud — he  had  no  no- 
tion of  apologizing.  But  looking  another  way,  and  with  his 
head  rather  high,  he  hoped  Miss  Lilias  was  better. 

Well,  well.  The  spring  was  coming ;  and  Parson  Walsing- 
ham  knew  the  spring  restored  little  Lily.  "  She's  like  a  bird — 
she's  like  a  flower,  and  the  winter  is  nearly  past,"  (and  the 
beautiful  words  of  the  "  Song  of  Songs"  mingled  like  a  reverie 
in  his  discourse,  and  he  said),  "  the  flowers  will  soon  appear  in 
the  earth,  tA  time  of  the  singing-birds  will  come,  and  the  voice 
of  the  turtle  be  heard  in  our  land." 

**  Sir,"  said  Dick  Deverenx,  in  a  voice  that  sounded  strangely, 
"  I  have  a  request;  may  I  make  it? — a  favour  to  beg.  If  I 
write  a  letter,  and  place  it  open  in  your  hand — a  letter,  sir — to 
Miss  Lily — ^will  you  read  it  to  her,  or  else  let  her  read  it  ?  Or 
even  a  message — a  spoken  message — will  yon  give  it  ? " 

**  Captain  Devereux,"  said  the  Doctor,  in  a  reserved  but  very 
sad  sort  of  way,  "  I  must  tell  you  that  my  dear  child  is  by  no 
means  well.  She  has  had  a  cold,  and  it  has  not  gone  away  so 
soon  as  usual,  and  so  she  requires  care,  my  little  Lily,  a  great 
deal  of  care.  But,  thank  God,  the  spring  is  before  us.  Yes, 
yes ;  the  soft  air  and  sunshine,  and  then  she'll  be  out  again. 
You  know  the  garden,  and  her  visits,  and  her  little  walks.  So 
I  don't  fret  or  despair.    Oh,  no."     He  spoke  very  gently,  in  a 
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reverie,  after  liis  wont,  and  he  sighed  heavily.  ^  You  know  'tis 
growing  late  in  life  with  me,  Captain  Deverenx,''  he  resamed, 
^  and  I  would  fain  see  her  nnited  to  a  kind  and  tender  partner, 
for  I  think  she^s  a  fragile  little  flower.  Poor  little  Lily' I  Some- 
thing, I  often  think,  of  her  dear  mother's  delicacy,  and  I  have 
always  nursed  her,  you  know.  She  has  been  a  great  pet ;"  and 
he  stopped  suddenly,  and  walked  to  the  window,  "  a  great  pet 
Indeed,  if  she  could  have  been  spoiled,  /  should  have  spoiled 
her  long  ago,  but  she  could  not.     Ah,  no !     Sweet  little  Lily.** 

Then  quite  firmly  but  gently  Parson  Walsingham  went 
on : 

**  Now,  the  Doctors  say  she  mustn't  be  agitated,  and  I  can't 
allow  it.  Captain  Devercux.  I  gave  her  your  message — ^let  me 
see — ^why  'tis  four,  ay,  five  months  ago.  I  gave  it  with  a  good 
will,  for  I  thought  well  of  you." 

"And  you  don't  any  longer— there,  'tis  all"  out,"  broke  in 
Devereux,  fiercely. 

"Well,  you  know  her  answer;  it  was  not  lightly  given,  nor 
in  haste,  and  first  and  last  'twas  quite  decided,  and  I  sent  it  to 
you  under  my  own  hand." 

"  I  thought  you  were  a  friend  to  me,  Dr.  Wallfcgham,  and 
now  I'm  sure  you're  none,"  said  the  young  fellow,  in  the  same 
bitter  tone. 

"  Ah,  Captain  Devereux,  he  can  be  no  friend  to  you  who  is  a 
friend  to  your  faults ;  and  you  no  friend  to  yourself  if  yon  be 
an  enemy  to  him  that  would  tell  you  of  them.  Will  you  like 
him  the  worse  that  would  have  you  better  ? " 

"  We've  all  faults,  sir ;  mine  are  not  the  worst,  and  Fll  have 
neither  shrift  nor  absolution.  There's  some  reason  here  you 
won't  disclose." 

He  was  proud,  fierce,  palo,  and  glaring,  and  looked  damnably 
handsome  and  wicked. 

"  She  gave  no  reason,  sir,"  answered  Dr.  Walsingham.  "No, 
she  gave  none ;  but,  as  I  understood,  she  did  not  love  you,  and 
she  prayed  me  to  mention  it  no  more." 
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*^She  gave  me  no  reason ;  but  you  know  the  reason,"  glared 
out  DeV.ereux. 

"  Indeed,  sir,  I  do  no^  know  the  reason,"  answered  the  Rector. 

"  But  you  know — you  muH — you  meant —  yow,  at  least,  had 
heard  some  ill  of  me,  and  you  no  longer  wish  my  suit  to  pros- 
per."   _ 

"  I  have,  indeed,  of  late,  heard  much  ill  of  you.  Captain  Deve- 
reux,"  answered  Dr.  Walsingham,  in  a  very  deliberate  but 
melancholy  way,  "  enough  to  make  me  hold  you  no  meet  hus- 
band for  any  wife  who  cared  for  a  faithful  partner,  or  an  hon- 
ourable and  a  quiet  home." 

"  You  mean— I  know  you  do — that  Palmerstown  girl,  who 
has  belied  me  ?  "  cried  Devereux. 

"That  unhappy  young  woman.  Captain  Devereux,  her  name 
is- Glynn,  whom  you  betrayed,  under  a  promise  of  marriage." 

That  moment  Devereux  was  on  his  feet.  It  was  the  appari- 
tion of  Devereux  ;  a  blue  fire  gleaming  in  his  eyes,  not  a  word 
from  his  white  lips,  while  three  seconds  might  have  ticked  from 
Mrs.  Irons'  prosy  old  clock  on  the  stair-head ;  his  slender  hand 
was  outstretched  in  appeal  and  defiance,  and  something  half  ce- 
lestial, haliinfernal — the  fallen  angelic — in  his  whole  face  and 
bearing. 

**  May  my  merciful  Creator  strike  me  dead,  here  at  your  feet, 
Dr.  Walsingham,  but  'tis  a  lie,"  cried  he.  "  I  never  promised — 
she'll  tell  you.  I  thought  she  told  you  long  ago.  'Twas  that 
devil  incarnate,  her  mother,  who  forged  the  lie,  why  or  where- 
fore, except  for  her  fiendish  Jove  of  mischief,  I  know  not." 

**  I  cannot  tell,  sir,  about  your  promise,"  said  the  Doctor, 
gravely ;  "  with  or  without  it,  the  crime  is  heinous,  the  cruelty 
immeasurable." 

"  Doctor  Walsingham,"  cried  Dick  Devereux,  a  strange  scorn 
ringing  in  his  accents,  "with  all  your  learning,-  you  don't  kuow 
the  world ;  you  don't  know  human  nature ;  you  don't  see 
what's  passing  in  this  very  village  before  your  eyes,  every  day 
you  live.     I'm  not  worse  than  others  ;  I'm  not  half  so  bad  as 
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fifty  older  fellows  who  onght  to  know  better ;  bat  Fm  wrry^ 
and  'tisn't  easy  to  say  that,  for  Fm  prond,  as  proad  as  the  devil, 
at  proud  as  you,  and  if  it  were  to  my  Maker,  what  more  can  I 
gay.  Fm  sorry,  and  if  heaven  forgives  ns  when  we  repent,  I 
think  oar  wretched  fellow-mortals  may." 

^  Captain  Dcvereux,  Fve  nothing  to  forgive,'^  said  the  par* 
son,  kindly. 

^  But  I  tell  yon,  sir,  this  cruel,  unmeaning  separation,  will  be 
my  eternal  ruin,"  cried  Devereux.  "  Lkten  to  me — by  heaven, 
you  shall ;  Fve  fougbt  a  hard  battle,  sir.  Fve  tried  to  forget 
her — to  hate  her — ^it  won't  do.  I  tell  you,  Dr.  Walsingham, 'tis 
not  in  your  nature  to  comprehend  the  intensity  of  my  love — 
you  can't.  I  don't  blame  you.  But  I  think,  sir — ^I  think  I 
might  make  her  like  me,  sir.  I  only  ask  to  plead  my  own  sad 
cause.  I  only  want  to  see  her — gracious  heaven — but  to  see 
her — to  show  her  how  I  was  wronged-7-to  tell  her  she  can  make 
mo  what  she  will — an  honourable,  pure,  self-denying,  devoted 
man,  or  leave  mo  in  the  dark,  alone,  with  nothing  for  it  but  to 
wrap  my  cloak  about  my  head,  and  leap  over  the  precipice." 

"  Captain  Devereux,  why  will  you  doubt  me  ?  I've  spoken 
the  truth.  I  have  already  said  I  must  not  give  yoSr  message ; 
and  you  arc  not  to  suppose  I  mislike  you,  because  I  would  fain 
have  your  faults  mended." 

" Faults  !  have  I?  To  be  suto  I  have.  So  have  you^  more, 
sir,  and  worse  than  I,  may  be,"  cried  Devereux,  wild  again ; 
"  and  you  come  here  in  your  spiritual  pride  to  admonish  and  to 
lecture,  and  to  insult  a  miserable  man,  who's  better,  perhaps, 
than  yourself.  You've  heard  ill  of  me?  yon  hear  I  sometimes 
drink  maybe  a  glass  too  much — who  does  not?  and  you  listen 
to  every  damned  slander  that  any  villain,  to  whose  vices  and 
-idleness  you  pander  with  what  you  call  your  alms,  may  be 
pleased  to  invent,  and  you  deem  yourself  charitable ;  save  us 
from  such  charity !  Charitable,  and  you  refuse  to  deliver  ray 
miserable  message :  hard-hearted  Pharisee !  " 

It  is  plain  poor  Captain  Devereux  was  not  quite  himself — bit- 
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ter,  fierce,  half  mad,  and  by  no  means  so  polite  as  he  onght  to 
have  been,  Alas !  as  Job  says,  "  ye  imagine  to  reprove  words ; 
and  the  speeches  of  one  that  is  desperate,  which  arc  as  wind." 

"  Ah,  Captain  Bevercnx,  you  are  angry  with  me,  and  yet  'tis 
not  my  doing ;  the  man  that  is  at  variance  with  himself  will 
hiurdly  be  at  one  with  others.  Yon  have  said  ranch  to  me  that 
is  nnjost,  and,  perhaps,  nnscemly ;  but  I  won't  reproach  yon, 
your  anger  and  trouble  make  wild  work  with  your  words. 
When  one  of  ray  people  falls  into  sin,  I  ever  find  it  is  so 
throngfa  lack  of  prayer.  Ah  !  Captain  Devereux,  have  you  not 
been  of  late  remiss  in  the  duty  of  private  prayer  ? " 

The  Captain  laughed,  not  pleasantly,  into  the  ashes  in  the 
grate.  But  the  doctor  did  not  mind,  and  only  said,  looking 
upward — 

"  Lord,  if  thou  hadst  been  here,  my  brother  had  not  died." 

There  was  kindness,  and  even  tenderness,  in  the  tone  in 
which  simple  Dr.  Walsingham  spoke  the  appellative,  brother; 
and  it  smote  Devereux  now,  as  sometimes  happens  with  way- 
ward fellows,  and  his  bettor  nature  was  suddenly  moved. 

**  I'm  sorry ^  sir — ^I  am.  You're  too  patient — I'm  very  sorry ; 
*tis  like  an  angel— you're  noble,  sir,  and  I  such  an  outcast.  I — 
I  wish  you'd  strike  me,  sir — ^you're  too  kind  and  patient,  sir, 
and  so  pure — and  how  have  I  spoken  to  you?  A  trials  sir,  if  - 
you  can  forgive  me — one  trial — my  vice — you  shall  see  me 
changed,  a  new  man.  Oh,  sir,  let  me  swear  it.  I  am^  sir — I'm 
reformed  ;  don't  believe  me  till  you  see  it.  Oh  !  good  Samari- 
tan, don't  forsake  me — I'm  all  one  wound." 

Well  I  they  talked  some  time  longer,  and  parted  kindly. 
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CHAPTER  LXIY. 

IN  WHICH  A  CERTAIN  TROUBLED  SPIRIT  WALKS. 

Mr.  Dangerfield  was  at  the  Club  that  night,  and  was  rather 
in  spirits  than  otherwise,  except,  indeed,  when  poor  Charles 
Nutter  was  talked  of.  Then  he  looked  grave,  and  shragged, 
and  shook  his  head,  and  said — 

"  A  bad  business,  sir ;  and  where's  his  poor  wife  ? " 

**  Spending  the  night  ^ith  us;  poor  soul,"  said  Major  O'Neill, 
mildly,  "  and  hasn't  an  idaya,  poor  thing ;  and  indeed,  I  hope, 
she  mayn't  hear  it." 

"Pooh  !  sir,  she  must  hear  it ;  but  you  know  she  might  have 
heard  worse,  sir,  eh  ? "  rejoined  Dangerfield. 

"True  for  you,  sir,"  said  the  Major,  suspending  the  filling  of 
his  pipe  to  direct  a  quiet  glance  of  significance  at  Dangerfield, 
and  then  closing  his  eyes  with  a  nod. 

And  just  at  this  point  in  came  Spaight. 
•    ."Well,  Spaight!" 

"Well,  sir." 

"You  saw  the  body,  eh  ?"  and  a  dozen  other  interrogatories 
followed,  as  cold  and  wet  with  melting  snow,  dishevelled,  and 
storm-beaten — for  it  was  a  plaguey  rough  night — the  young 
fellow,  with  a  general  greeting  to  the  company,  made  his  way 
to  the  fire. 

"  'Tis  a  tremendious  night,  gentlemen,  so  by  your  leave  FU 
stir  the  fire — and,  yes;  I  seen  him,  poor  Nutter — and,  paugh, 
an  ugly  sight  he  is,  I  can  tell  you ;  here,  Larry,  bring  me  a 
rummer-glass  of  punch — ^his  right  ear's  gone,  and  a'most  all  his 
right  hand — and  screeching  hot,  do  you  mind — an',  phiew — 
altogether  'tis  sickening — them  fishes,  you  know — I'm  a'most 
sorry  I  went  in — you,  remember  Doghcrty's  wliiskey  shop  in 
Ringsend — he  lies  tn  the  back  parlour,  and  wondherful  little 
changed  in  appearance." 

And  so  Mr.  Spaight  with  a  little  round  table  at  his  elbow, 
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and  ]u8  heels  over  tbe  fender,  sipped  his  steaming  punch,  and 
thawed  inwardlj  and  outwardly,  as  he  answered  tht^ir  questions 
and  mixed  in  their  speculations. 

Up.  at  Uie  Mills,  which  had  heard  the  awful  news,  first  from 
the  Widow  Macan,  and  afterwards  from  Pat  Moran,  the  maids 
sat  over  their  tea  in  the  kitchen  in  high  excitement  and  thrill- 
ing chat — "The  poor  master ;"" oh,  the  poor  man  ;"  "oh,  la, 
what's  that,"  with^a  start  and  a  peep  over  the  shoulders;  "and 
oh,  dear,  and  how  in  the  world  will  the  poor  little  misthress 
ever  live  over  the  news,"  and  so  forth,  made  a  principal  part  of 
their  talk.  There  was  a  good  accompaniment  of  wind  outside^ 
and  a  sofi  pelting  of  snow  on  the  window  panes,  "and  oh,  my 
dear  life,  but  wasn't  it  dark  ! " 

Up  went  Moggy,  with  her  tbick-wick'd  kitchen  candle,  to 
s'cek  repose  ;  and  Betty,  resolving  not  to  be  long  behind,  waited 
only  "to  wash  up  her  plates"  and  slack  down  the  fire,  having 
made  up  her  mind,  for  she  grew  more  nervous  in  solitude,  to 
share  Moggy's  bed  for  that  night. 

Moggy  had  not  been  twenty  minutes  gone,  and  her  task  was 
nearly  ended,  when-^"  Oh,  blessed  saints  I "  murmurs  Betty, 
with  staring  eyes,  and  dropping  the  sweeping-brush  on  the 
flags,  she  heard,  or  thought  she  heard,  her  master's  step,  which 
was  peculiar,  crossing  the  floor  overhead. 

She  listened,  herself  as  pale  as  a  corpse,  and  nearly  as  'breath- 
less; but  there  was  nothing  now  but  the  muffled  gusts  of  the 
storm,  and  the  close  soft  beat  of  the  snow,  so  she  listened  and 
listened,  but  nothing  came  of  it. 

"  'Tis  only  the  vapours,"  said  Betty,  drawing  a  long  breath, 
and  doing  her  best  to  be  cheerful ;  and  so  she  finished  her 
labours,  stopping  every  now  and  therf  to  listen,  and  humming 
tunes  very  loud,  in  fits  and  starts.  Then  it  <5ame  to  her  turn  to 
take  her  candle  and  go  up  stairs ;  she  was  a  good  half  hour 
later  than  Moggy — all  was  quiet  within  the  house — K)nly  the 
sound  of  the  storm — ^the  creak  and  rattle  of  its  strain,  and  the 
harlyJiarly  of  the  gusts  over  the  roof  and  chimneys. 
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Over  ber  Blioulder  she  peered  jealously  this  way  and  that,  m 
with  flaring  candle  she  climbed  the  stairs.  How  black  the 
window  looked  on  the  lobby,  with  its  white  patterns  of  snow 
flakes  in  perpetual  saccession  sliding  down  the  panes.  .Who 
conld  tell  what  horrid  face  might  be  looking  in  close  to  her  8b 
she  passed,  secure  in  the  darkness  and  that  drifting  white  lace 
veil  of  snow  ?  So  nimbly  and  lightly  np  the  stairs  climbed 
Betty,  the  cook. 

If  listeners  seldom  hear  good  of  themselves,  it  is  also  tme 
that  peepers  sometimes  see  more  than  they  like ;  and  Betty, 
the  cook,  as  she  reached  the  landing,  glancing  askance  with 
ominous  curiosity,  bebeld  a  spectacle,  the  sight  of  which  nearly 
bereft  her  of  her  senses. 

Crouching  in  the  deep  doorway  on  the  right  of  the  lobby, 
the  cook,  I  say,  saw  something — a  figure — or  a  deep  shadow-* 
ot)ly  a  deep  shadow— or  maybe  a  dog.  She  lifted  the  candle — 
she  peeped  under  the  candlestick :  'twas  no  shadow ;  as  I  live, 
'twas  a  well-defined  figure  ! 

lie  was  draped  in  black,  cowering  down  low,  with  the  face 
turned  up.  It  was  Charles- Nutter's  face,  fixed  and  stealthy. 
It  was  only  while  the  fascination  lasted — while  you  might 
count  one,  two,  three,  deliberately — that  the  horrid  gaze  met 
mutually.  But  there  was  no  mistake  there.  She  saw  the  stem 
dark  picture  as  plainly  as  ever  she  did.  The  light  glimmered 
on  his  white  eyeballs. 

Starting  up,  he  struck  at  the  candle  with  his  hat.  She  ut^ 
tcred  a  loud  scream,  and  flinging  stick  and  all  at  the  figure, 
with  a  great  clang  against  .the  door  behind,  all  was  swallowed 
in  instantaneous  darkness ;  she  whirled  into  the  opposite  bed- 
room she  knew  not  how^  and  locked  the  door  within,  and 
plunged  head-foremost  under  the  bed-clothes,  half  mad  with 
terror. 

The  squall  was  heard  of  course.  Moggy  heard  it,  but  she 
heeded  not ;  for  Betty  was  known  to  scream  at  mice,  and  even 
moths.     And  as  her  door  was  heard  to  slam,  as  was  usual  in 
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panics  of  the  soit,  and  as  she  returned  no  answer,  Moggy  was 
qaite  sure  there  was  nothing  in  it. 

But  Moggy's  turn  was  to  come.  When  spirits  "  walk,"  I've 
heard  they  make  the  most  of  their  time,  and  sometimes  pay  a 
little  round  of  visits  on  the  same  evening. 

This  is  certain  ;  Moggy  was  by  no  means  so  great  a  fool  as 
Betty  in  respect  of  hobgoblins,  witches,  banshees,  pookas,  and 
the  world  of  spirits  in  general.  She  eat  heartily,  and  slept 
soundly,  and  as  yet  had  never  seen  the  devil.  Therefore,  such 
terrors  as  she  that  night  experienced  were  new  tor  her,  and  I 
can't  reasonably  doubt  the  truth  of  her  narrative.  Awaking 
finddenly  in  the  night,  she  saw  a  light  in  the  room,  and  heard  a 
quiet  rustling  going  on  in  the  corner,  where  the  old  white* 
painted  press  showed  its  front  from  the  wall.  So  Moggy  popped 
her  head  through  her  *thin  curtains  at  the  side,  and — blessed 
hour ! — there  she  saw  the  shape  of  a  man  looking  into  the 
press,  the  doors  being  wide  open,  and  the  appearanee  of  a  key 
in  the  lock^  though  she  well  knew  the  mistress  had  taken  it 
away  with  her. 

^he  shape  was  very  like  her  master.  The  saints  between  us 
and  harm !  The  glow  was  reflected  back  from  the  interior  of 
the  press,  and  showed  the  front  part  of  the  figure  in  profile  with 
a  sharp  line  of  light  She  said  he  had  some  sort  of  thick  slip- 
pers over  his  boots,  a  dark  coat,  with  the  cape  buttoned,  and  a 
hat  flapping  over  his  face ;  coat  and  hat,  and  all,  sprinkled  over 
with  snow. 

4^s  if  he  heard  the  rustle  of  the  curtain,  he  turned  towards 
the  bed,  and  with  an  awful  ejaculation  she  cried,  "'Tis  you, 
sir!" 

"  Don't  stir,  and  you'll  meet  no  harm,"  he  sHid,  and  over  he 
posts  to  the  bedside,  and  he  laid  his  cold  hand  on  her  wrist, 
and  told  her  again  to  be  quiet,  and  for  her  life  to  tell  no  one 
what  she  had  seen,  and  with  that  she  supposed  she  swooned 
away ;  for  the  next  thing  she  remembered  was  listening  in 
mortal  fear,  the  room  being  all  dark,  and  she  heard  a  sound  at 
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the  press  i^ain,  and  then  steps  crossing  the  floor,  and  she  gave 
herself  ap  for  lost ;  but  he  did  not  come  to  the  bedside  any 
more,  and  the  tread  passed  oat  at  the  door,  and  so,  as  she 
thought,  went  down  stairs. 

In  the  morning  the  press  was  locked  and  the  door  shut,  and 
the  hall-door  and  back-door  locked,  and  the  keys  on  the  hali 
table,  where  they  had  left  them  the  night  before. 

You  may  be  sure  these  two  ladies  were  thankful  to  behold 
the  gray  lights  and  hear  the  cheerful  sounds  of  returning  day ; 
and  it  would  be  no  easy  matter  to  describe  which  of  thetwd 
looked  most  pallid,  scared,  and  jaded  that  morning,  as  th^ 
drank  a  hysterical  dish  of  tea  together  in  the  kitchen,  close  up 
to  the  window,  and  with  the  door  shut,  discoursing,  and  crying, 
and  praying  over  their  tea-pot  in  miserable  rivalry. 


CHAPTER  LXV. 

HOW  AN   EVENING   PASSES    AT   THE   ELMS,  AND  DR.  TOOLB  MAKES 
A   LITTLE    excursion;    AND    TWO    CHOICE    SPIRITS  DIS- 
COURSE, AND  HEBE  TRIPS  IN  WITH  THE  NECfTAR. 

Up  at  the  Elms,  little  Lily  that  night  was  sitting  in  the  snug, 
old-fashioned  room,  with  the  good  old  Rector.  She  was  no 
better;  still  in  doctor's  hands;  and  weak,  but  always  happy 
with  him,  and  he  more  than  ever  gentle  and  tender  with  h^r ; 
for  though  he  never  would  give  place  to  despondency,  and  was 
naturally  of  a  trusting,  cheery  spirit,  he  could  not  but  remember 
his  young  wife,  lost  so  early ;  and  once  or  twice  there  was  a 
look — an  outline — a  light — something,  in  little  Lily's  fair,  girl- 
isb  face  that,  with  a  strange,  momentary  agony,  brought  back 
the  remembrance  of  her  mother's  stricken  beauty  and  plaintive 
smile.  But  then  his  darling's  gay  talk  and  pleasant  ways  would 
reassure  him,  and  she  smiled  away  the  momentary  shadow. 
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And  he  wonld  tell  her  all  sorts  of  wonders,  old-world  gaieties, 
long  before  she  was  born  ;  and  how  finely  the  great  Mr..  Handel 
played  upon  the  harpsichord  in  the  Mnsic  Hall,  and  how  his 
talk  was  in  German,  Latin,  French,  Englfsh,  Italian,  and  half  a 
docen  languages  beside,  sentence  abont ;  and  how  he  remem- 
bered his  own  dear  mother's  dress  when  she  went  to  Lord 
Wharton's  great  ball  at  the  Castle — dear,  oh  !  dear,  how  long 
ago  that  was  I  And  then  he  wonld  relate  stories  of  banshees, 
and  robberies,  and  ghosts,  and  hair-breadth  escapes,  and  '^  rappa- 
rees,''  and  adven tares  in  the  wars  of  King  James,  which  he  heard 
told  in  hisvnonage  by  the  old  folk,  long  vanished,  who  remem- 
bered those  troubles. 

^  And  now,  darling,"  said  little  Lily,  nestling  close  to  him, 
with  a  smile,  ^  you  must  tell  me  all  about  that  slrange,  hand- 
some Mr.  Mervyn ;  who  he  is,  and  what  his  story." 

"Tut.  tut!  little  rogue ^" 

**Ye8,  indeed,  you  must,  and  you  will;  you've  kept  your 
little  Lily  waiting  long  enough  for  it,  and  sheUl  promise  to  tell 
nobody." 

'^  Handsome  he  is,  and  strange;  no  doubt — it  was  a  strange 
fancy  that  funeral.     Strange,  indeed,"  said  the  Hector. 

**  What  funeral,  darling  ? " 

**  Why,  yes,  a  funeral — ^tho  bringing  his  father's  body  to  be 
laid  here  in  the  vault,  in  my  church ;  it  is  their  family  vault. 
Twas  a  folly  ;  but  what  folly  will  not  young  men  do  ? " 

And  the  good  parbon  poked  the  fire  a  little  inapatienj;ly. 

f*  Mr.  Mervyn— «io<  Mervyn — that  was  his  mother's  name ; 
but — see,  you  must  not  mention  it,  Lily,  if  I  toll  you — not  Mr. 
Mervyn,  I  say,  but  my  Lord  Dunoran,  the  only  son  of  that  dis- 
graced and  blood-stained  nobleman,  who,  lying  in  gaol,  under 
sentence  of  death  for  a  foul  and  cowardly  murder,  swallowed 
poison,  and  so  closed  his  guilty  life  with  a  tremendous  crime,  in 
its  nature  inexpiable.     There,  that's  all,  and  too  much,  darling. 

•*  And  was  it  very  long  ago  ?  " 

**  Why,  'twas  before  little  Lily  was  born ;  and  long  before 
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that  I  knew  him — only  jn&t  a  little.  He  nsed  the  Tiled  House 
for  a  banting-lodge,  and  kept  his  dogs  and  horses  there — ^a  fine 
guntleman,  bnt  vicions,  always,  I  fear,  and  a  gamester ;  an  oveh 
bearing  man,  with  a  dangerous  cast  of  pride  in  his  eye.  Tea 
don't  remember  Lady  Danoran  ?  No,  to  be  sare !  yon  conld 
not  'Tis  from  her,  chiefly,  poor  lady,  he  has  his  good  looki. 
Her  eyes  were  lai^ge,  and  very  pccnliar,  like  his — hi%  you 
know,  are  very  fine.  She,  poor  lady,  did  not  live  long  after  the 
public  ruin  of  the  family." 

^  And  has  he  been  recognised  here  ?  The  townspec^le  are 
so  curious.'* 

"  Why,  dear  child,  not  one  of  them  ever  saw  him  befcnr*. 
He's  been  lost  sight  of  by  all  but  a  few,  a  very  few  friends.  My 
Lord  Castlemallard,  who  was  his  guardian,  of  course,  ^nows^; 
and  to  me  he  disclosed  himself  by  letter;  and  we  keep  his 
secret :  though  it  matters  little  who  knows  it,  for  it  seems  to 
roe  he's  as  unhappy  as  aught  could  ever  make  him.  The  towns- 
people take  him  for  his  cousin,  who  squandered  his  fortune  in 
Paris ;  and  how  is  he  the  better  of  their  mistake,  and  how  were 
he  the  worse  if  they  knew  him  for  whom  he  is  ?  'Tie  an  un- 
happy family — a  curse  haunts  it.  Young  in  years,  old  in  vice, 
the  wretched  nobleman  who  lies  in  the  vault,  by  the  coffin  of 
that  old  aunt,  scarcely  better  than  himself,  whose  gaine^B  sup- 
plied his  early  profligacy — alas!  he  ruined  his  ill-fated,  beauti- 
ful cousin,  and  she  died  heart-broken,  and  her  little  child,  both 
there — :in  that  melancholy  and  contaminated  house." 

So  he  rambled  on,  and  from  one  tale  to  another,  till  little 
Lily's  early  bed-hour  came. 

I  don't  know  whether  it  was  Dr.  Walsingham's  visit  in  the 
morning,  and  the  chance  of  hearing  something  abont  it,  that 
prompted  the  unquiet  Tom  Toole  to  roll  his  cloak  abont  him, 
arvd  buffet  his  way  through  storm  and  snow,  to  Devereux's  lodg- 
ings. It  was  only  a  stone's  throw ;  but  eyen  that,  on  such  a 
night,  was  no  trifle. 

However,  up   he  went  to   Devereux's  drawing-room,  and 
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loQnd  its  handsome  proprietor  aJtogetber  in  the  dumps.  The 
little  Doctor  threw  off  his  sleety  cloak  and  hat  in  the  lobby, 
and  stood  before  ^e  officer  fresh  and  puffing,  and  a  little  flus- 
tered and  dazzled  after  his  romp  with  the  wind. 

Deverenx  got  up  and  received  him  with  a  slight  bow  and 
no  smile,  and  a  "Pray  take  a  chair,  Doctor  Toole." 
.     ^  Well,  this  t>  a  bright  fit  of  the  dismals,"  said  little  Toole, 
nothing  overawed.    "  May  I  sitniear  the  fire  9 " 

"  Upon-  it,"  said  Devereux,  sadly. 

^Thankee,"  said  Toole,  clapping  his  feet  on  Uie  fender, 
with  a  grin,  and  making  himself  comfortable.  "  May  I  poke 
it?" 

**  Eat  it — do  as  you  please — anything— everything ;  play  that 
fiddle  (pointing  to  the  ruin  of  Puddock's  guitar,  which  .the 
Lieutenant  had  left  on  the  table),  or  undress  and  go  to  bed,  or 
get  up  and  dance  a  minuet,  or  .take  that  pistol,  with  all  my 
heart,  and  shoot  me  through  the  head." 

"  Thankee,  again.  A  fine  choice  of  amasements,  I  vow," 
cried  the  jolly  Doctor. 

"  There,  don't  mind  me,  nor  all  I  say,  Toole.  I'm,  I  suppose, 
in  the  vapours ;  but,  truly,  Tm  glad  to  see  you,  and  I  thank  you, 
indeed  I  do,  heartily,  for  your  obliging  visit ;  'tis  very  neigh- 
bourly. But,  hang  it,  I'm  weary  of  the  time — the  world  is  a  dull 
place.  I'm  tired  of  this  planet,  acd  should  not  mind  cutting 
my  throat  and  trying  a  new  star.  Suppose  we  make  the  journey 
together,  Toole ;  there  is  a  brace  of  pistols  over  the  chimney, 
and  a  fiiir  wind  for  some  of  them." 

"Rather  too  much  of  a  gale  for  my  taste,  thanking  you 
again,"  answered  Toole  with  a  cosy  chuckle ;  "  but,  if  you*r4 
bent  on  the  trip,  and  can't  wait,  why,  at  least  let's  have  a  glass 
together  before  parting." 

"  With  all  my  heart,  what  you  will.     Shall  it  be  punch  ? "   • 

"  Punch  be  it.  Come,  hang  living ;  get  us  up  a  ha'porth  of 
whiskey,"  said  little  Toole,  gaily, 

"  Hallo,  Mrs.  Irons,  madam,  will   you  do  us  the  favour  to 
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make  a  bowl  of  punch  as  soon  as  may  be  ?  ^  cried  Dererenx, 
over  the  banister.  " 

**  Gome,  Toole,"  said  Beverenx,  **  Vm  very  dismal.  I^osses 
and  crosses,  and  deuce  knows  what.  Whistle  or  talk,  what  yon 
please,  I'll  listen ;  tell  me  anything ;  stories  of  horses,  dogs, 
dice,  snuff,  women,  cocks,  parsons,  wine — ^what  you  will.  Come, 
how's  Stork  f  He's  beaten  poor  Nutter,  and  won  the  r^e; 
though  the  stakes,  after  all,  were  scarce  worth  taking — and 
what's  life  without  a  guinea  ?  A  worthy  man  was  Sturk,  and, 
in  some  respects,  resembled  the  prophet,  Shylock  •  bat  you 
know  nothing  of  him — why  the  plague  don't  you  read  your 
Bible,  TooJe?" 

*«  Well,"  said  Toole,  candidly,  « I  don't  know  the  Old  TesU- 
ment  as  well  as  the  New  ;*but  certainly,  whoever  he's  like,  he's 
held  out  wonderfully.  'Tis  nine  weeks  since  he  met  that  acci- 
dent, and  there  he's  still,  above  ground ;  l>ut  that's  all — -just 
above  ground,  you  see." 

"And  how's Cluffe?" 

"  Pooh,  Cluffe  indeed  !  Nothing  ever  wrong  with  him  but 
occasional  over-eating.  Sir,  you'd  a  laughed  to-day  had  you 
seen  him.  I  gave  him  a  bolus  twice  the  size  of  a  gooseberry. 
*  What's  this  ? '  says  he.  *  A  bolus,'  says  I.  *  The  devil,'  says 
he ;  *  dia-bolus,  then,'  says  I — hey  ?  said  I,  *  well  f  ha  !.ha  1  and 
by  Jove,  sir,  it  actually  half  stuck  in  his  oesophagus,  and  I 
shoved  it  down  like  a  bullet,  with  a  probang;  you'd  a  died  a 
laughing,  yet  'twasn't  a  bit  too  big.  Why,  I  tell  y(ju,  upon  my 
honour,  Mrs.  Rebecca  Chattes worth's  black  boy,  only  t'other 
day,  swallowed  a  musket  bullet,  twice  the  size,  ha !  ha  ! — he  did 
— and  I  set  him  to  rights  in  no  time  with  a  little  powder." 

"  And  is  it  true  old  Tresbam's  going  to  join  our  club  at  last  ?" 

"  He !  hang  him  !  he's  like  a  brute  beast,  and  never  drinks 
but  when  he's  dry,  and  then  small  beer.  But,  I  forgot  to  tell 
yon,  by  all  that's  lovely,  they  do  say  the  charming  Magnolia — 
a  fine  bouncing  girl  that — is  all  but  betrothed  to  Lieutenant 
OTlahorty." 
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Devereux  laughed,  and  thus  encouraged,  Toole  went  on,  with 
a  wink  and  a  whisper. 

"Why,  the  night  of  the  ball,  yon  know,  he  saw  her  home, 
and  they  say  he  kissed  her — by  Bacchus,  on  both  sides  of  the 
fiice, — ^at  the  door  there,  under  the  porch  ;  and  you  know,  if  he 
had  not  a  right,  she'd  a-knocked  him  down.** 

"Psha!  the  girl's  a  Christian,  and  when  she  receives  a 
amack  on  one  check  she  turns  the  other.  And  what  says  the 
Major  to  it?" 

**  Why,  as  it  happened,  he  opened  the  door  precisely  as  the 
thing  occurred ;  and'  he  wished  Lieutenant  OTlaherty  good- 
night, and  paid  him  a  visit  in  the 'morning.  And  they  say  'tis 
all  satisfactory ;  and — by  Jove  !  'tis  good  punch."  And  Mrs. 
'Irons  entered  with  a  china  bowl  on  a  tray. 


CHAPTER  \^Yl. 

OONCBBNINO   A   BEOOND   HUBRIOANE   THAT    RAGED    IN    OAPTAIK 

DBYSREUX'S  DRAWING-ROOM,  AND  RELATING  HOW  MRS.  IRONS 

WAS  ATTACKED  WITH  A  SORT  OF  CHOKING  IN  HER  BED. 

And  the  china  bowl,  with  its  silver  ladle,  and  fine  fragrance 
of  lemon  and  old  malt  whiskey,  and  a  social  pair  of  glasses 
were  plaeed  on  the  table  by  fair  Mistress  Irons ;  and  Dcvereux 
filled  his  glass,  and  Toole  did  likewise ;  and  the  little  Doctor 
rattled  on ;  and  Devereux  threw  in  his  word,  and  finally  Being  a 
song.  'Twas  a  ballad,  with  little  in  the  words ;  but  the  air  was 
sweet  and  plaintive,  and  so  was  the  singer's  voice : — 

'*  A  star  so  high, 
In  my  sad  sky, 
IVe  early  loved  and  late ; 
A  clear  lone  star, 
Serene  and  far. 
Both  rale  my  wayward  fiite. 
15 
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Tho*  dark  and  chiU, 

The  night  be  still, 
A  light  oomes  up  for  me :  . , 

In  eastern  skies 

My  star  doth  rise, 
And  fortune  dawns  for  me. 

And  proud  and  b<dd, 

My  way  I  hold ; 
For  o'er  me  high  I  see 

In  night's  deep  blue. 

My  star  shine  true, 
And  fortune  beams  on  mo. 

Now  onw?rd  still,  *  . 

Thro'  dark  and  chill,  • 

My  lonely  way  must  be ; 

In  vain  regret, 

My -star  will  set 
And  fortune's  dark  for  me. 

Aad  whether  gkd, 

Or  proud,  or  sad. 
Or  howsoe*er  I  be ; 

In  dawn,  or  noon, 

Or  setting  soon, 
My  star,  Til  follow  thee." 

Aiid  so  there  was  a  pause  and  alienee.  Id  the  silvery  notes 
of  the  singer  there  was  the  ring  of  a  prophecy ;  «»d  Toole  half- 
read  its  meaning.  And  himself  loving  a  song,  and  being  soft 
over  his  music,  he  remained  fixed  for  a  few  seconds,  and  then 
sighed,  smiling,,  and  dried  his  light  bine  eyes  covertly ;  and  he 
praised  the  song  and  singer  briskly ;  and  sighed  again,  with  his 
fingers  on  the  stem  of  his  glass.  And  by  this  time  Devereux 
had  drawn  the  window-curtain,  and  was  looking  across  the 
river,  through  the  darkness,  towards  the  Elms,  perhaps  for  that 
solitary  distant  light — his  star — now  blurred  and  lost  in  the 
storm.  Whatever  his  contemplations,  it  was  plain,  when  he 
turned  abont,  that  the  dark  spirit  was  upon  him  again. 
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"Curse  tbafc  punch,"  said  he,  in  langnage  8ti\  more  emphatic. 
"You're  like  Mephistophiles  in  the  play — ^you  come  in  upon 
my  quiet  to  draw  me  to  ruin.  Twas  the  devil,  sir,  sent  you 
here,  to  kill  my  soul,  I  believe;  but  you  shan't.  Drinks  will 
you  ?— ray — I'll  give  you  a  draught — a  draught  of  air  will  cool 
you.    Drink  to  your  heart's  content." 

And  to  Toole's  consternation,  up  went  the 'window,  and»  a 
hideous  rush  of  eddying  storm  and  snow  whirled  into  the  room. 
Out  went  the  candles — the  curtains  flapped  high  in  the  air, 
and  lashed  the  ceiling — the  door  banged  with  a  hideous  crash 
— papers,  and  who  knows  what  beside,  went  spinning,  hurry- 
scurry,  round  the  room  ;  and  Toole's  wig  was  very  near  taking 
wing  from  his  head. 

**  Hey— ^hey — hey  ?  holloo  ! "  cried  the  Doctor,  out  of  breath,  • 
and   with   his  artificial  ringlets  frisking  about  his  chops  and 
eyes. 

**  Out,  sorcerer— rtemptation  begone — avaunt  Mephistophiles 
— cauldron  away  ?  "  thundered  the  Captain  ;  and  sure  enough, 
from  the  open  window,  through  the  icy  sleet,  whirled  the  jovial 
bowl ;  and  the  jingle  of  the  china  was  heard  faint  through  the 
tempest.  *^ 

Toole  was  swearing,  in  the  whirlwind  and  darkness,  like  a 
trooper. 

"Thank  heaven!  'tis  gone,"  continued  Devercux;  "Im  safe 
— no  thanks  to  you,  though ;  andj  hark  ye.  Doctor,  I'm  best 
alone ;  leave  me — ^leave  rae,  pray — and  pray  forgive  me." 

The  Doctor  groped  and  stumbled  out  of*  the  room,  growling 
all  the  while,  and  the  door  slammed  behind  him  with  a  crash 
like  a  cannon. 

"  The  fellow's  brain*s  disordered — delirium  tremens^  and  jump  ' 
out  of  that  cursed  window,  I  wouldn't  wonder,"  muttered  the 
Doctor,  adjusting  hts  wig  on  the  lobby,  and  then  calling  rather 
mildly  over  the  banisters,  he  brought  up  Mrs.  Irons  with  a 
candle,  and  found  his  cloak,  hat,  and  cane ;  and  witfi  a  mjrs- 
teriona  look  beckoned  that  matron  to  follow  him,  and  in  the 
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hall,  iviDkiDg  up  towards  the  ceiling  at  the  spot  where  Devereox 
might  at  the  moment  be  presumed  to  be  standing — 

**  I  say,  has  he  been  feverish  or  qaeer,  or — eh  ?-T-any  way 
hnmorsome  or  out  of  the  way  ? "  And  then — **  See  now,  yon 
may  as  well  have  an  eye  after  him^  and  if  you  remark  anything 
strange,  don't  fail  to  let  me  know — d'ye  see ;  and-  for  the 
present  you  had  better  get  him  to  shut  his  window  and  light  his 
pandles." 

And  so  the  Doctor,  wrapped  in  his  mantle,  plunged  into  the 
hurricane  and  darkness;  and  was  sensible,  with  a  throb  of 
angry  regret,  of  a  whifif  of  punch  rising  from  the  footpath,  as 
he  turned  the  comer  of  the  steps. 

An  hour  later,  Bevcreux  being  alone,  called  to  Mrs.  IroiM| 
and  receiving  her  with  a  courteous  gravity,  ke  said — 

^  Madam,  will  yon  be  so  good  as  to  lend  me  your  Bible ! " 

Devereux  was  prosecuting  his  reformation^  which,  as  the 
reader  sees,  had  set  in  rather  tempestuoudiy,  but  was  noH  set- 
tling in  serenity  and  calm. 

Mrs.  Irons  only  said — 

**  My ^? "  and  then  paused,  doubting  her  ears. 

"  Your  Bihlcy  if  you  please,  madam." 

"  Oh  ? — oh !  my  Bible  ?  I — ^to  be  sure.  Captain,  jewel,"  and 
she  peeped  at  his  face,  and  loitered  for  a  while  at  the  door;  for 
she  had  unpleasant  misgivings  about  him,  and  did  not  know 
what  to  make  of  his  request,  so  utterly  without  parallel.  She'd 
have  fiddled  at  the  door  some  time  longer,  speculating  about 
his  sanity,  but  that  Pcvereux  turned  full  upon  her  with  a  proud 
stare,  and  rising,  he  made  her  a  slight  bow,  and  said :  '*  I  thank 
yon,  madam,"  with  a  sharp  courtesy,  that  said :  "'  avaunt^  and 
quit  mj  sight!"  so  sternly,  that  she  vanished  on  the  instant; 
and  down  stairs  she  marvelled  with  Juggy  Byrne,  *'  what  the 
puck  the  Oaptara  could  want  of  a  Bible !  Upon  my  conscience 
it  sounds  well.  It's  what  he's  not  right  in  his  head,  I'm  afeared. 
A  Bible  .^" 

And  they  tumbled  about  the  rattletraps  under  the  cupboard, 
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and  ranimagcd  the  drawers  in  search  of  the  sacred  volume. 
For  thoQgh  Jnggy  said  there  was  no  such  thing,  and  never  had 
been  in  her  time,  Mrs.  Irons  put  her  down  with  asperity.  It 
was  not  to  be  found,  however,  and  the  matron  thought  she 
rememberecl'ihat  old  Mrs.  Legge's  cook  had  borrowed  it  some 
tame  ago  for  a  charm.  So  she  explained  the  accident  to  Cap- 
tain Devereux,  who  said — 

**  I  thank  yon,  madam ;  'tis  no  matter.  I  wish  you  a  good- 
night,  madam ; "  and  the  door  closed. 

"No  Bible  I **  says  Devereux ;  **  the  old  witch  ! " 

Mrs.  Irons  never  spared  her  rhetoric,  which  was  fierce,  shrill, 
and  finent,  when  the  exercise  of  that  gift  was  called  for.  The 
parish  clerk  bore  it  with  a  cynical  and  taciturn  patience,  not 
perhaps  so  common  as  it  should  be  in  his  sex ;  and  this  night, 
wben  she  awoke,  and  her  eyes  rested  on  the  form  of  her  husr 
band  at  her  bedside,  .with  a  candle  lighted,  and  buckling  on  his 
shoes  with  his  foot  on  the  chair,  she  sat  up  straight  in  her  bed, 
wide  awake  in  an  instant,  for  it  was  wonderful  how  the  sight 
of  that  meek  man  roused  the  wife  in  her  bosom,  especially  after 
an  absence,  and  she  had  not  seen  him  since  four  o'clock  that 
evening ;  so  you  may  siijjpose  his  reception  was  warm,  and  her 
expressions  every  way  worthy  of  her  feelings. 

Meek  Irons  finished  buckling  that  shoe,  and  then  lifted  the 
other  to  the  edge  of  the  chair,  and  proceeded  to  do  the  like  for 
it,  serenely,  after  his  wont,  and  seeming  to  hear  nothing.  So 
Mrs.  Irons  proceeded,  as  w;^  her  custom  when  that  patient 
person  refused  to  be  ronsed-fishc  grasped  his  celiac  near  his 
cheek,  meaning  to  shake  him  into  attention. 

But  instantly,  as  the  operation  commenced,  the  clerk  griped 
her  with  his  long,  homy  fingers  by  the  throat,  with  a  snap  so 
Borc  and  energetic  that  not  a  cry,  not  a  gasp  even,  or  a  wheeze, 
could  eiscape  through  "the  trachea,"  as  medical  men  have  it; 
and  her  face  and  forehead  purpled  up,  and  her  eyes  goggled 
and  glared  in  her  head ;  and  her  husband  looked  so  insanely 
If  ickod,  that,  as  the  pale  picture  darkened  before  her,  and  she 
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heard  curse  after  curse,  and  one  foul  name  after  another  hiss 
off  his  tongue,  like  water  off  a  hot  iron,  in  her  singing  ears,  she 
gave  herself  up  for  lost.  Ue  closed  this  exercise  by  chucking 
her  head  viciously  against  the  board  of  the  bed  half-«-dozen 
times,  and  leaving  her  thereafter  a  good  deal  mcfo  confused 
even  than  on  the  eventful  evening  when  he  had  first  declared 
his  love.  - 

So  soon  as  she  came  a  little  to  herself  and  saw  him  coolly 
buttoning  his  leggings  at  the  bedside,  his  buckles  being  adjusted 
by  this  time,  her  fear  subsided,  or  rather  her  just  indignation 
rose  above  it  and  drowned  it ;  and  she  was  on  the  point  of 
breaking  out  afresh,  only  in  a  way  commensurate  with  her 
wrongs,  and  proportionately  more  formidable;  when,  on  the 
first  symptom  of  attack,  he  clutched  her,  if  possible,  tighter; 
the  gaping,  goggling,  purpling,  the  darkening  of  vision  and 
humming  in  ears,  all  recommenced ;  likewise  the  knocking  of 
her  head  with  improved  good-will,  and,  spite  of  her  struggles 
and  scratching,  the  bewildered  lady,  unused  to  even  a  show  of 
insurrection,  underwent  the  same  horrid  series  of  sensations  at 
the  bands  of  her  rebellious  lord. 

When  they  had  both  had  enough  •f  it,  Mr.  Irons  went  on 
with  his  buttoning,  and  his  lady  gradually  came  to.  This  time, 
however,  she  was  effectually  frightened — ^too  much  so  even  to 
resort  to  hysterics,  for  she  was  not  quite  sure  that  when  he  had 
buttoned  the  last  button  of  his  left  legging  he  might  not  re- 
sume operations,  and  terminate  their  conjugal  relations. 

When  he  had  adjusted  his  leggings,  he  stood  lithe  and  erect 
at  the  bedside,  and  with  his  fist  at  her  face,  delivered  a  short 
charge,  the  point  of  which  was,  that  unless  she  lay  like  a  mouse 
till  morning  he'd  have  her  life,  though  he  hanged  for  it.  And 
with  that  he  drew  the  curtain,  and  was  hidden  -from  her  sight 
for  some  time. 
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CHAPTER  LXVn. 

nr    WHICH   AV      UKBZPBCTED   VISITER   IS   SEEN    IN  THE    CEDAR- 

PARLOUB    07     THE    tlLED     HOUSE,   AND   THE     8T0RT    OF 

IfB.   BEAUCLSRC     AND   THE     ^FLOWER   DE   LUCs" 

BEGINS   TO     BE    UNFOLDED. 

It  was  an  awful  night,  indeed,  on  which  all  this  occurred,  and 
that  apparition  had  shown  itself  up  at  the  Mills.  And  truly  it 
would  seem  the  devil  had  business  on  his  hands,  for  in  tho 
cedar-parlour  of  the  Tiled  House  another  unexpected  manifes- 
tation occurred  just  about  the  same  hour. 

What  gentleman  is  there  of  broken  fortunes,  undefined  rights, 
and  jn  search  of  evidence,  without  a  legal  adviser  of  some  sort  ? 
Mr.  Mervjn,  of  course,  had  his,  and  paid  for  the  luxury  accord- 
ing to  custom.  And  every  now  and  then  off  went  a  despatch 
from  the  Tiled  House  to  the  oracular  London  attorney ;  some- 
times it  was  a  budget  of -evidence  and  sometimes  only  a  string 
of  queries.  To-night,  to  the  awful  diapason  of  the  storm,  .he 
was  penning  one  of  thes^—the  fruit  of  a  tedious  study  of  many 
papers  aiid  letters,  tied  up  in  bundles  by  his  desk,  all  of  them 
redolent  of  ominous  or  fearful  associations. 

I  don't  know  why  it  is  the  hours  ^y  with  such  a  strange 
celerity  in  the  monotony  and  solitude  of  such  nightwork.  But 
Mcrvyn  was  surprised,  as  many  a  one  similarly  occupied  has 
been,  on  looking  at  his  watch,  to  find  that  it  was  now  long 
past  midnight;  so  he  threw  himself  back  in  his  chair  with  a 
sigh,  and  thought  how  vainly  his  life  was  speeding  away,  and 
heard,  with  a  sort  of  wonder,  how  mad  was  the  roar  of  the 
storm  without,  while  he  had  quietly  penned  his  long  rescript 
undisturbed. 

The  wild  bursts  of  supernatural  fury  and  agony  which  swell 
«nd  mingle  in  a  hurricane,  I  dare  say,  led  his  imagination  a 
fttrange  aerial  journey  tRrough  the  dark.    Now  it  was  the  bay- 
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ing  of  bell  bounds,  and  tbe  long  sbriek  of  the  spirit  tbat  flies 
before  tbem.  Anon  it  was  tbc  bellowing  thander  of  an  ocean, 
and  tbe  myriad  voices  of  sbipwreck.  And  tbe  old  boase 
quivering  from  base  to  cornice  ander  tbe  strain;  and  tben 
tbere  would  come  a  pause,  like  a  gasp,  and  .tbe  thander  once 
more  rolled  up,  and  tbe  same  mad  hubbub  shook  and  clamodred 
at  tbe  windows. 

So  be  let  his  Pegasus  spread  bis  pinions  on  tbe  blast,  and 
mingled  with  tbe  wild  rout  tbat  peopled  the  darkniras;  t>f,  in 
plainer  words,  be  abandoned  bis  fancjT  to  tbe  haunted  associa- 
tions of  tbe  hour,  tbe  storm,  and  tbe  house,  with  a  not  unplea- 
sant horror.  In  one  of  these  momentary  lulls  of  tbe  wind,  tbere 
came  a  sharp,  distinct  knocking  on  tbe  window-pane. 

It  is  all  very  well  weaving  tbe  sort  of  dream  or  poem  with 
which  Mervyn  was  half  amusing  and  half  awing  himself,  bat 
tbe  sensation  is  quite  different  when  a  qnestionable  sonnd  or 
sight  comes  uninvited  to  take  the  matter  out  of  the  province  of 
our  fancy  and  tbe  control  of  our  will.  Mervyn  found  himself 
on  bis  legs,  and  listening  in  a  very^real  sort  of  horror,  witii  bis 
gaze  fixed  in  tbe  direction  of  tbat  small  sharp  knocking.  Bat 
the  storm  was  up  again,  and  drownings  every  other  sound  in  its 
fury. 

If  Mr.  Mervyn  had  been  suflBciently  frightened,  he  would 
have  forthwith  made  good  bis  retreat  to  bis  bed-room,  or,  if  he 
bad  not  been  frightened  at  all,  he  would  have  kept  bis  seat*  and 
allowed  his  fancies  to  return  to  their  old  channel.  But,  in  fact, 
be  took  a  light  in  his  band,  and  opened  a  bit  of  tbe  window- 
shutter.  The  snow,  however,  was  spread  over  the  panes  in  a 
white,  sliding  curtain,  tbat  returned  tbe  light  of  his>  candle,  and 
bi^l  all  without.  'Twas  idle  trying  to  peer  through  it,  but  as 
be  did,  tbe  palm  of  a  band  was  suddenly  applied  to  the  glass 
on  tbe  outside,  and  began  briskly  to  rub  off  the  snow,  as  if  to 
open  a  peep-hole  for  distinct  inspection. 

It  was  to  be  more  this  time  than  the  apparition  of  a  hand — 
a  human  face  was  immediately  presented  close  to  tbe  gla 
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not  that  of  Nutter  either — no — it  was  the  face  of  Irons — pale, 
with  glittering  ejcs  and  blue  chin,  and  wet  hair  quivering 
against  the  glass  in  the  storm. 

He  nodded  wildly  to  Mervyh,  brushing  away  the  snow, 
beckoning  towards  the  back-door,  as  he  supported  himself  on 
one  knee  on  thewindow-sHl,  and  with  his  lips  close  to  the  glass, 
jcricd,  **  let  me  in  ;"  but,  in  the  uproar  of  the  storm,  it  was  by 
bis  gestures,  imperfectly  as  they  were  seen,  rather  than  by  his 
vords,  that  Mervyn  comprehended  his  meaning. 

Down  goes  Mr.  Mervyn,  without  a  moment's  hesitation, 
tearing  the  candle  standing  on  the  passage  table,  draws  the 
bolts,  opens  the  door,  and  in  rushes  Irons,  in  a  furious  gust,  his 
cloak  whirling  about  his  head  amidst  a  bitter  eddying  of  snow, 
and  a  distant  clapping  of  doors  throughout  the  house. 
.  The  door  secured  again,  Mr.  Irons  stood. in  his  beflaked  and 
dripping  mantle,  storm-tossed,^dishevelled,  and  alone  once  again 
Id  the  shelter  of  the  Tiled  House,  to  explain  the  motive  of  his 
visit. 

^  Irons  I  I  could  hardly  believe  it,"  and  he  made  a  paase, 
and  then,  filled  with  the  one  idea,  he  vehemently  demanded, 
"  In  Heaven's  name,  have  you  come  to  tell  me  all  you  know  ? " 

*'  Well  maybe — no,"  answered  the  clerk ;  "  I  don't  know ; 
Fll  tell  you  something.  I'm  going,  you  see,  and  I  came  here 
on  my  way ;  and  Til  tell  you  more  than  last  time,  but  not  all — 
pot  all  yet" 

*' Going?  and  where? — what  are  your  plans?  " 

*^ Plans? — I've  no  plans.  Where  am  I  going? — nowhere— 
anywhere.    I'm  going  away,  that's  all.      ^ 

"You  are  leaving  this  place — eh,  to  return  no  more?" 

**rm  leaving  it  to-night;  I've  the  Doctor's  leave,  Parson 
Walsingham.  What  d'ye  look  at,  sir ;  d'ye  think  it's  what  I 
murdered  any  one  ?  not  but  if  I  staid  here  I  might  though," 
and  Mr.  Irons  laughed  a  frightened,  half  maniacal  sort  of  laugh. 
**  I'm  going  for  a  bit,  a  .fortnight,  or  so,  maybe,  till  things  get 
quiei — (lead  us  not  into  temptation  1) — to  MuUingar,  or  any- 

15* 
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where ;  only  I  wonH  stay  longer  at  helPB  door^  within  stretch  of 
that  deviFa  long  arm.'* 

"Come  to  the  parlour,"  said  Mervyn,  perceiving  that  Irons 
was  chilled  and  shivering. 

There,  with  the  door  and  window^hutters  closed,  a  pair  of 
candles  on  the  table,  arid  a  conpTe  of  faggots  of  that  pleasant 
bog-wood,  which  blazes  so  readily  and  fragrantly  on  the  hearth, 
Irons  shook  off  his  cloak,  and  stood,  lank  and  grim,  and,  fis  it 
seemed  to  Mervyn,  horribly  scared,  but  well  in  view,  and  trying; 
sullenly^  to  collect  his  thongbts. 

"  I'm  going  away,  I  tell  yon,  for  a  little  while;  but  Fm  come 
to  see  yoo,  sir,  to  think  what  I  may  tell  yon  now,  and,  above 
all,  to  warn  yon  again'  saying  to  any  living  sonl  one  word  of 
what  passed  between  ns  when  I  last  was  here ;  you've  kept  yo^r 
word  honourable  as  .yet ;  if  yon  break  it  Til  not  retam,"  and  he 
clenched  it  with  an  oath,  **  I  damH  return." 

"Fll  tell  you  the  way  it  happened,"  he  resumed.  "'TIs  a 
good  while  now — ay,  twenty-two  years;  your  noble  fathei's 
dead  these  twenty -two  years  and  upwards.  'Twaa  a  bad 
murdher,  sir ;  they  wor  both  bad  murdhers.  I  look  on  it,  h£t 
a  murdhered  man."^ 

"  He — who  ? "  demanded  the  young  man. 

**Your  father,  sir." 

"  My  father  murdered  ?  "  said  Mervyn. 

"  Well,  I  see  no  great  differ ;  I  see  none  at  all.  I'll  tell  you 
how  it  was." 

And  he  looked  over  his  shoulder  again,  and  into  the  comers 
of  the  room,  and  th«n  Mr.  Irons  began — 

'*  I  believe^  sir,  there's  no  devil  like  a  vicibns  young  man, 
with  a  hard  heart  and  cool  courage,  in  waht  of  money.  Of  all 
the  men  I  ever  met  with,  or  heard  tell  of,  Charles  Archer  was 
the  most  dreadful.  I  used  sometimes  to  think  he  was  the  devil. 
It  wasn't  longheaded  or  cunning  he  was,  but  he  knew  yoor 
thoughts  before  you  half  knew  them  yourself.  He  knew  what 
every  one  was  thinking  of.    He  made  np  his  mind  at  a  glanee, 
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and  strack  like  a  thunderbolt.  As  for  pity  or  fear,  he  did  not 
know  what  they  were,  and  his  canning  was  so  deep,  and  sur^ 
there  was  no  catching  him. 

^  He  came  down  to  the  Pied  Horse  Inn,  where  I  was  a 
drawer,  at  Newmarket,  twice." 

M^rvyn  looked  in  his  face,  qnickly,  with  a  ghastly  kind  of 
start      ^  ; 

**Ay,  sir,  av  eoorse  yon  know  it;  you  read  the  trial;  av 
ooorse  yon  did.  Well,  he  came  down  there  twice.  'Twas  a 
good  old  house,  sir,  lots  of  room,  and  a  well-accnstomed  inn. 
An'  I  think  there  was  bnt  two  bad  men  among  all  the  servants 
of  the  honse — myself  and  Glascock.  He  was  an  under  hostler, 
and  a  bad  boy.  He  chose  us  two  out  of  the  whole  lot,  with  a 
look.  He  never  made  a  mistake.  He  knew  us  some  way  like 
a  crow  knows  can-ion,  and  he  used  us  cleverly."* 

And  Irons  cursed  him. 

••He's  a  hard  master,  lite  his  own,"  said  Irons;  "his  wages 
come  to  nothing,  and  his  service  is  hell  itself.  He  could  sing, 
and  talk,  and  drink,  and  keep -things  stirring,  and  the  gentlemen 
liked  him ;  and  he  was,  'twas  said,  a  wonderful  fine  player  at 
whist^  and  piquet,  and  ombre,  and  all  sorts  of  card -playing.  So 
you  see  he  could  afford  to  play  fair.  The  first  time  he  came 
down,  he  fought  three  duels  about  a  tipsy  quarrel  over  a  pod  of 
Pope  Joan.  There  was  no  slur  on  his  credit,  though ;  'twas 
just  a  bit  of  temper.  He  wounded  all  three;  two  but  trifling; 
but  one  of  them — Chapleyj  or  Capley,  I  think,  was  his  name- 
through  the  lungs,  and  he  died,  I  heard,  abroad.  I  saw  him 
killed — ^'twasn't  the  last;  'twas  done  while  you'd  count  ten. 
Mr.  Archer  came  up  with  a  sort  of  a  sneer,  pale  and  angry,  and 
'twas  a  clash  of  the  small-swords — one,  two,  three,  and  a  spring 
like  a  tiger — and  all  over.  He  was  frightful  strong ;  ten  times 
as  strong  as  he  looked — all  a  deception. 

**  Well,  sir,  there  was  a  Jew  came  down,  offering  wages,  not, 
you  see,  to  gentlemen,  sir,  but  to  poor  fellows.  And  Mr.  Archer 
pat  ine  and  Glascock  ap  to  bite  him,  as  he  said;    and  he 
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told  ua  to  back  Strawberry,  and  we  did.  We  bad  that  oiulnioB 
of  hU  judgment  and  his  knowledge — ^yoa  see,  we  thought  1m 
had  ways  of  finding  out  these  things— ^that  we  had  no  doubt  of 
winning,  so  we  made  a  WBger  of  twelve  pounds.  But  we  had 
no  money — not  a  crown  between  us — and  we  must  stake  gold 
with  the  host  of  the  'Plume  of  Feathers;'  and  the  long  and 
the  short  of  it  was,  I  never  could  tell  how  he  put  it  into  our 
heads,  to  pledge  some  of  the  silver  spoons  and  a  gold  chain  of 
the  master^  intending  to  take  them  out  when  we  won  the 
money.  Well,  Strawberry  lost,  and  we  were  left  in  the  lurch. 
So  we  told  Mr.  Archer  how  it  was;  for  he  was  an  offiianded 
man  when  he  had  anything  in  view,  and  he  told  us,  aa  we 
thought,  he*d  help  us  if  we  lost  *  Help  you,'  says  he,  with  a 
sort  of  laugh  he  had,  '  I  want  help  myself;  I  haven't  a  guinea, 
and  Fm  afraid  ^ou'll  be  hanged;  and  then,'  says  he,  'stay  a 
bit,  and  I'll  find  a  way.' 

'^  I  think  he  was  in  a  bad  plight  just  then  himself;  he  was 
awful  expensive  with  horses  and — and — other  things;  and  I 
think  there  was  a  writ  or  maybe,  more,  out  against  him,  from 
other  places,  and  he  wanted  a  lump  of  money  in  his  hand  to 
levant  with,  and  go  abroad.  Well,  listen,  and  don't  be  starting, 
or  making  a  row,  sir,"  and  a  sulky,  lowering,  hangdog  shadow, 
came  over  Irons.  **  Your  father,  Lord  Dunoran,  played  cards ; 
his  partner  was  Mr.  Charles  Archer.  Whist  it  was — with  a 
gentleman  of  the  name  of  Bcauclerc,  and  I  forgot  the  other — 
he  wore  a  chocolate  suit,  and  a  black  wig.  'Twas  I  carried 
them  their  wine.  Well,  Mr.  Beauclerc  won,  and  Mr.  Archer 
stopped  playing,  for  he  bad  lost  enough ;  and  the  gentleman  in 
the  chocolate — what  was  his  name? — Edwards,  I  think — ^ay, 
'twas — yw,  Edwards,  it  was — was  tired,  and  turned  himself 
about  to  the  fire,  and  took  a.  pipe  of  tobacco ;  and  my  lord,  your 
father,  played  piquet  with  Mr.  Beauclerc ;  and  he  lost  a  power 
of  money  to  him,  sir,  and,  by  bad  luck,  he  paid  a  great  part  of 
it,  as  they  played,  in  rouleaus  of  gold,  fbr  he  had  won  at  tlie 
dice  down  stairs.     Well,  Mr.  Beauclerc  was  a  little  hearty,  and 
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he  'grew  tired,  and  was  for  going  to  bed.  But  my  lord  waft 
angry,  and  being  disgniaed  with  liquor  too,  he  would  not  let 
liini  go  till  they  played  more;  and. play  they  did,  and  the  luck 
etill  went  the  same  way ;  and  my  lord  grew  fierce  over  it,  and 
cuncd  and  drank,  and  that  did  not  mend  his  luck  yon  may  be 
snre ;  and  at  last  Mr.  Bcauclerc  swears  heM  play  no  more ;  and 
both  kept  talking  together,  and  neither  heard  well  what  t'other 
said ;  but  there  was  some  talk  about  settling  the  dispute  in  the 
momiBg. 

^  Well,  sir,  in  goes  Mr.  Bcauclerc,  staggering — ^his  room  was 
the  'flower  de  loce — ^and  down  he  throws  himself,  clothes  an'  all, 
on  his  bed ;  and  then  my  lord  turned  on  Mr.  Edwards^  Fm 
sore,  that  was  his  name,  and  persuades  him  to  play  at  piquet ; 
and  to  it  they  went. 

.  ^  As  I  was  coming  in  with  more  wine,  I  meets  Mr.  Archer 
coming  out,  ^Give  them  their  wine,'  says  he,  in  a  whisper,  *and 
ibllow  me.'  An'  so  I  did.  *  You  know  something  of  Glascock, 
and  have  a  fast  hold  of  him,'  says  he,  '  and  tell  him  quietly  to 
bring  up  Mr.  Beanclerc's  boots,  and  come  back  along  with  him ; 
and  bring  me  a  small  glass  of  rum.'  And  back  he  goes  into  the 
room  where  the  two  were  stuck  in  their  cards,  and  talking  and 
thinking  of  nothing  else. 


CHAPTER  LXVm. 

IN- WHICH   MR.   irons'   NARRATIVE   REACHES   MERTON   MOOR. 

**■  Well,  I  did  as  he  bid  me,  and  set  the  glass  of  rum  before 
h\m^  and  in  place  of  drinking  it,  he  follows  me  out.  '  I  told 
yon,  says  he,  Fd  find  a  way,  and  Fm  going  to  give  you  fifty 
guineas  a  piece.  Stand  you  at  the  stair- head,'  says  he  to  Glas- 
cock, '  and  listen  ;  and  if  you  hear  any  one  coming,  step  into 
Mr.  Beanclerc's  room  with  his  boots,  do  you  see,  for  I'm  going  to 
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rob  him/  I  thonght  I'd  a  funted,  and  Glascock,  that  wis  a 
toagher  lad  than  roe,  was  staggered  ;  bat  Mr.  Archer  had  a  vay 
of  taking  you  by  surprise^  and  getting  yon  into  a  business  be- 
fore yon  knew  where  you  are  going.  ^  I  see,  sir/  saya  Glas* 
cock*  *  And  coroe  you  in,  and  I'll  do  it,'  saya  Mr.  Aieher,  and 
in  we  went,  and  Mr.  Beanclerc  was  fast  asleep. 

^  Well,  he  did  rob  him,  and  I  often  thonght  how  canningly, 
for  he  took  no  more  than  abont  half  his  gold,  well  knowing,  I'm  , 
now  sare,  neither  he  nor  my  lord,  your  father,  kept  any  connt; 
and  there  was  a  bundle  of  notes  in  his  pocket-book,  which  Mr. 
Archer  was  thinning  swiftly,  when  all  of  a  sodden,  like  a  ghost 
rising,  up  sits  Mr.  Beauclerc,  an  unlucky  rising  it  was  for  him, 
and  taking  him  by  the  collar — he  was  a  powerful  strong  man 
— *  You've  robbed  me,  Archer,'  says  he.  I  was  behind  Mr« 
Archer,  and  I  could  not  see  what  happened,  but  Mr.  Beanclerc 
made  a  sort  of  a  start  and  a  kick  out  with  his  foot,  and  seemed 
taken  with  a  tremble  all  over,  for  while  you  count  three,  and  be 
fell  back  in  the  bed  with  his  eyes  open,  and  Mr.  Archer  drew  a 
thin  long  dagger  out  of  the  dead  man's  breast,  for  dead  he  was. 

*  What  are  you  afraid  of,  yon fool  ? '  says  he,  shaking  me 

up ;  *  I  know  what  Tra  about ;  I'll  carry  you  through  ;  your 
life's  in  my  hands,  mine  in  yours,  only  be  cool.'  He  was  that 
himself,  if  ever  man  was,  and  quick  as  light  he  closed  the  dead 
man's  eyes,  saying,  *in  for  a  penny  in  for  a  pound,'  and  he 
threw  a  bit  of  the  coverlet  over  his  breast,  and  his  mouth  and 
chin,  just  as  a  man  might  draw  it  rolling  round  in  the  bed,  for 
I  suppose  he  thought  it  best  to  hide  the  mouth  that  was  open, 
and  told  its  tale  too  plainly,  and  odt  he  was  on  the  lobby  the 
next  instant  *  Don't  tell  Glascock  what's  happened,  'twill 
make  him  look  queer ;  let  him  pnt  in  the  boots,  and  if  he's 
asked,  say  Mr.  Beauclerc  made  a  turn  in  the  bed,  and  a  grum- 
bling, like  a  man  turning  over  in  his  sleep,  while  he  was  doing 
so,  d^ye  see,  and  divide  this,  'twill  settle  your  little  trouble,  you 
know.'  'Twas  a  little  paper  roll  of  a  hundred  guineas.  An' 
that's  the  way  Mr.  Beauclerc  came  by  his  death." 
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This  to  Mdrvy^  was  the  sort  of  fibock  that  might  have  killed^ 
an  older  man.  The  dreadful  calamity  that  had  stigmatized  and 
beggared  his  familj-^the  horror  and  shame  of  which,  he  well  re- 
membered, wfien  first  revealed  to  him,  had  hold  him  trembling 
and'  tongne-tied  for  more  than  an  hoar  before  tears  came  to  his 
relief,  and  which  had  ever  since  blackened  his  sky,  with  a  mono- 
tony of  storm  and  thnnder,  was  in  a  moment  shown  to  be  a 
diimera.  -No  wonder  that  he  was  for  a  while  silent,  stunned, 
and  bewildered.  At  last  he  was  able — ^pale  and  cold — ^to  lift 
np  his  clasped  hands,  his^yes,  and  his  hearty  in  awful  gratitude, 
to  the  Aiithor  of  Mercy,  the  Revealer  of  Secrets,  the  Lord  of 
Life  and  Trtith. 

"And  where  is  this  Charles  Archer — ^is  he  dead  or  living?" 
urged  Meryyn  with  an  awful  adjuration. 

^ Ay,  where  to  catch  him,  and  how — Dead?  Well,  he's <3ead 
to  some,  you  see,  and  living  to  others ;  and  living  or  dead,  I'll 
put  you  on  his  track  some  fine  day,  if  you're  true  to  me  ;  but 
not  yet  a  while,  and  if  you  turn  stag,  or  name  my  name  to  living 
soul  you'll  never  hear^word  more  from  me,  and  I  think,  sir, 
you'll  lose  your  life  beside." 

**  Your  threats  of  violence  are  lost  on  me,  I  can  take  care  of 
myself,"  said  Mervyn,  haughtily. 

The  clerk  smiled  a  strange  sort  of  smile. 

**But  I've  already  pledged  my  sacred  honor  not  to  men* 
lion  your  name  or  betray  your  secret" 

"  Well,  just  have  patience,  and  maybe  I'll  not  keep  you  long ; 
but  'tis  no  trifle  for  a  man  to  make  up  his  mind  to  what's  before 
me^  maybe." 

After  a  pause.  Irons  resumed — 

"Well,  sir,  you  see,  Mr.  Archer  sat  down  by  the  fire  and 
smoked  a  pipe,  and  was  as  easy  and  pleased,  you'd  say,  to  look 
on  him,  as  a  man  need  be ;  and  he  called  for  cards  when  my 
lord  wanted  them,  and  whatever  else  he  needed,  making  him- 
self busy  and  bustling — as  I  afterwards  thought,  to  make  them 
both  pemenaber  well  that  he  was  in  the  room  with  them." 
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^Id  and  out  of  the  chamber  I  went  with  one  thing  or 
another,  and  every  time  I  passed  Mr.  Beaaclerc's  room  I  grew 
more  and  more  frightened ;  and,  truth  to  say,  I  was  a  scared 
man,  and  I  don't  know  how  I  got  through  my  bttsiness ;  eveiy 
minute  expecting  to  hear  the  outcry  from  the  dead  man's  room. 

**  Mr.  Edwards  had  an  appointment,  he  siud — nothing  good, 
you  may  be  sure — they  were  a  rake-helly  set — saying  yonr  pre- 
sence. Neither  he  nor  my  lord  had  lost,  I  believe,  anything  to 
signify  to  one  another ;  and  my  lord,  your  father,  made  no  diffi- 
culty about  his  going  %way,  but  began  to  call  again  for  Mr.  Beau* 
clerc,  and  to  curse  him — as  a  half-drunk  man  will,  making  a 
power  of  noise ;  and,  *  where's  he  gone  to  ? '  and,  *  where's  his 

room  ? '  and,  * ^him,  he  shall  play,  or  fight  me.'    Yon  see,  sir, 

he  had  lost  right  and  left  that  time,  and  was  an  angry  man,  and 
the  liquor  made  him  half  mad;  and  I  don't  think  he  knew 
rightly  what  he  was  doing.  And  out  on  t^e  lobby  with  him 
swearing  he  should  give  him  his  revenge,  or  he*d  know  the  rea- 
son why. 

"  *  Where's  Mr.  Beauclerc's  room  ?  '^e  shouts  to  me,  as  if 
heM  strike  me ;  I  did  not  care  a  rush  about  that,  but  I  was 
afraid  to  say — it  stuck  in  my  throat  like — and  I  stared  at  Mr. 
Archer ;  and  he  calls  to  the  chamber-maid,  that  was  going  up 
stairs,  *  Where  does  Mr.  Beauclerc  lie  ? '  and  she,  knowing  him, 
says  at  once,  *  the  Flower  de  luce,'  and  pointed  to  the  room ; 
and  with  that,  my  lord  staggers  np  to  the  door,  wiUi  his  drawn 
sword  in  hand,  bawling  on  him  to  come  out,  and  fumbling  with 
'the  pin,  he  could  not  open  it;  so  he  knocked  it  open  with  a 
kick,  and  in  with  hiui,  and  Mr.  Archer  at  his  elbow,  soothing' 
him  like  ;  and  1,  I  don't  know  how — behind  him. 

^  By  this  time  he  had  worked  himself  into  a  mad  passion, 
and  says  he,  *  Curse  your  foxing — if  you  won't  play  like  a  man, 
you  may  die  like  a  dog.'  I  think  'twas  them  words  ruined  him, 
the  chamber-maid  heard  them  outside;  and  he  struck  Mr. 
Beauclerc  half-a-dozen  blows  with  the  side  of  the  small-sword 
across  the  body,  here  and  there,  quite  unsteady ;  and,  ^  h<^  my 
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lord,  youVc  hurt  him,'  cries  Mr.  Archer,  as  loud  as  he  could 
cry.  *  Pnt  np  your  sword  for  Heaven's  sake,'  and  he  makes  a 
sort  of  scuffle  with  my  lord,  in  .a  friendly  way,  to  disarm  him, 
and  push  him  away,  *  and  throw  down  the  coverlet  and  see 
where  he*B  woiroded,'  says  he  to  me ;  and  so  I  did,  and  4;here 
was  a  great  pool  of  blood — we  knew  all  about  that — and  my 
lord  looked  shocked  when  he  seen  it.  ^  I  did  not  mean  that,' 
says  my  lord ;  '  but,'  says  he,  with  a  sulky  curse,  *  he's  well 
served.' 

"  I  don't  know  whether  Glascock  was  in  the  room  or  not  all 
this  while,  maybe  he  was ;  at  any  rate,  he  swore  to  it  after- 
wards ;  but  you  have  read  the  trial,  I  warrant  The  room  was 
sodn  full  of  people.  The  dead  man  was  still  warm — ^'twas  well 
for  us.  So  they  raised  him  up ;  and  one  was  for  trying  one  thing, 
and  another  another ;  and  my  lord  was  sitting  stupid-like  all 
this  time  by  the  wall ;  and  up  he  gets,  and  says  he,  *  I  hope 
he's  not  dead,  but  if  he  be,  upon  my  honour,  'tis  an  accident — no 
more.  I  call  Heaven  to  witness,  and  the  persons  who  are  now 
present,  and  pledge  my  sacred  honour,  as  a  peer,  I  meant  no 
more  than  a  blow  or  two.' 

"  *  Yon  hear,  gentlemen,  what  my  lord  says,  he  meant  only  a 
blow  or  two,  and  not  to  take  hjs  life,'  cries  Mr.  Archer. 

"So  my  lord  repeats  it  again,  cursing  and  swearing,  like  St. 
Peter  in  the  judgment-hall. 

"  So,  as  nobody  was  meddling  with  my  lord,  out  he  goes,  in- 
tending, I  suppose,  to  get  away  altogether,  if  he  could.  But  Mr. 
Underwood  missed  him,  and  he  says,  *  Gentlemen,  where's  my 
Lord  Dunoran,  we  must  not  suffer  him  to  depart?'  and  he  fol- 
lowed him — ^two  or  three  others  going  along  with  him,  and 
they  met  him  with  his  hat  and  cloak  on,  in  the  lobby,  and  he 
feayfi,  stepping  between  him  and  the  stairs, — 

**  My  lord,  you  must  not  go,  until  we  see  how  this  matter 
ends.' 

^  So  you  know  the  rest — Aom?  that  business  ended,  at  least  for 
him.'' 
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^  And  you  are  that  very  Zckiel  Irons  who  was  a  witness  on 
the  trial  ?  *'  said  Mervy  n,  with  a  pecuKar  look  of  fear  and  loath- 
ing fixed  on  him.  , 

^  The  same,*^  said  Irons^  doggedly ;  and  after  a  panse,  **^  hot 
I  swore  to  very  little ;  and  all  I  said  was  true — though  it  wasn't 
the  whole  trath.  Look  to  the  trial,  sir,  and  yonUl  see  'twas 
Mr.  Archer  and  Glascock  that  swore  home  against  my  lord- 
not  I.  And  I  don't  think  myself  Glascock  was  in  the  room 
at  all  when  it  happened — so  I  don't." 

^  And  where  is  that  wretdi  Glascock,  and  that  doable  SlQ^ 
derer,  Archer ;  where  i^he?^ 

''Under  ground,  this  many  a  day*  Listen:  Mr.  Archer 
went  up  to  London,  and  he  was  staying  at  the  Hummums,  and 
Glascock  agreed  with  me  to  leave  the  '  Pied  Horsot'  We  wer« 
both  uneasy,  and  planned  to  go  up  to  London  together; 
and  what  does  he  do — nothing  less  would  serve  him-r-bnt  he 
writes  a  sort  of  letter,  asking  money  of  Mr.  Archer  under  a 
threat.  This,  you  know,  was  after  the  trial*  Well,  there  came 
no  answer ;  but,  after  a  while — all  on  a .  sudden — Mr.  Archer 
arrived  himself  at  the  *  Pied  Horse ;'  I  did  not  know  then  that 
Glascock  had  writ  to  him — for  he  meant  to  keep  whatever  he 
might  get  to  himself.  *  So,'  says  Mr.  Archer  to  me,  meeting 
me  by  the  pump  in  the  stable-yard, '  that  was  a  clover  letter 
you  and  Glascock  wrote  to  me  in  town.' 

"  So  I  told  him  'twas  the  first  I  heard  of  it 

" '  Why,'  says  he,  *  do  you  mean  to  tell  me  you  don^t  want 
money  V  ^ 

"  I  don't  know  why  it  was,  but  a  sort  of  a  turn  came  over 
roc,  and  I  said,  *  »o.' 

"  *  Well,'  says  he,  *  I'm  going  to  sell  a  horse,  and  I  expect  to 
be  paid  to-morrow ;  you  and  Glascock  must  wait  for  me  out- 
side'— I  think  the  name  of  the  village  was  Merton — Fm  not 
sure,  for  I  never  seen  it  before  or  since — *  and  FU  give  yoa 
some  money  then.' 

**  *  FU  have  none,'  says  L 
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**  *  What,  no  money  ? '  says  he.    *  Come,  come.' 

"  *  I  tell  you,  sir,  I'll  have  none,'  says  I.  Something,  you  see, 
came  over  me,  and  I  was  mor^*  determined  than  ever.  I  was 
always  afeard  of  him,  but  I  feared  him  like  Beelzebub  now, 
I've  had  enough  of  yo^ir  money,  sir ;  and  I  tell  yon  what,  Mr, 
Archer,  I  think  'tis  best  to  end  our  dealings,  and  I'd  rather,  if 
yon  please,  sir,  never  trouble  you  more.' 

*'  *  You're  a  queer  dog,'  says  he,  with  his  eye  fast  on  me,  and 
musing  for  a  while — as  if  he  could  see  into  my  brain,  and  was 
diverted  by  what  he  found,  there; — *  you're  a  queer  dog, 
Irons.  Glascock  knows  the  world  better,  yon  see ;  and  as  you 
and  he  are  going  up  to  London  together,  and  I  must  give  the 
poor  devil  a  lift^  I'll  meet  you  at  the  other  side  of  Mcrton,  be- 
yond the  quarry — ^you  know  the  moor— on  Friday  evening, 
after  daA — say  seven  o'clock — we  must  be  quiet,  you  know^  or 
people  will  be  talking.' 

^  Well,  sir,  we  met  him,  sure  enough,  at  the  time  and  place." 


CHAPITER.  LXIX. 

IN   WHICH   THE    APPARITION    OF    MR.    IRONS   IS    BWALLOWiED    IN 
DARKNESS. 

**'TwAS  a  darkish  nights-very  little  moon — and  bo  made  us 
turn  off  the  road,  into  the  moor — black  and  ugly  it  looked, 
stretching  away  four  or  five  miles,  all  heath  and  black  peat, 
stretches  of  little  broken  hillocks,  and  a  pool  or  tarn  every  now 
and  again.  An'  he  kept  looking  back  towards  the  road,  and 
not  a  word  out  of  him.  Well,  I  did  not  like  meeting  him  at 
all  if  I  could  help  it,  but  I  was  in  dread  of  him  ;  and  I  thought 
he  might  suppose  I  was  plotting  mischief  if  I  refused.  So  I 
made  up  my  mind  to  do  as  he  bid  me  for  the  nonce,  and  then 
have  done  with  him. 
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*^  By  ibis  time  we  were  in  or  aboat  a  mile  from  the  road,  and 
wo  got  over  a  low  rising  groand,  and  back  nor  forward,  nor  no 
way  could  we  see  anything  bnt  the  moor ;  and  I  stopped  all 
of  a  sadden,  and  says  I, '  we're  far  enoagh.  Til  go  no  farther.* 

**  *  Good,*  says  Mr.  Archer ;  '  bat  let's  go  yonder,  where  ti»e 
stones  are — we  can  ait  as  we  talk — ^for  Vm  tired/ 

'*  There  was  half-a-dozen  white  stones  there  by  the  «de  of 
one  of  these  black  tarns.  We  none  of  as  talked  mach  on  that 
walk  over  the  moor.  We  had  enoagh  to  think  o^  each  of  ub, 
I  dare  say. 

^ '  This  will  do,'  says  Mr.  Archer,  stopping  beside  the  pool ; 
but  he  did  not  sit,  though  the  stones  were  there.  *  Now,  Glas* 
cock,  here  I  am,  with  the  price  of  my  horse  in  my  pocket,  what 
do  you  want  ? ' 

^  Well,  when  it  came  to  the  point  so  sudden,  Glascock  looked 
a  bit  shy,  and  hung  his  head,  and  rowlcd  his  shoulders,  and 
shuffled  his  feet  a  bit,  thinking  what  heM  say. 

"'Hang  it,  man;  what  are  you  afraid  off  we're  friends,' 
says  Mr.  Archer,  cheerfully. 

"  *  Surely,  sir,'  says  Glascock,  '  I  do  not  mean  aught  else.' 

"  And  with  that  Mr.  Archer  laughed,  and  says  he — 

"  *  Come — you  beat  about  the  bush— let's  hear  your  mind.' 

" '  Well,  sir,  'tis  in  my  letter,'  says  he. 

"  *  Ah,  Glascock,'  says  ho,  *  that's  a  threatening  letter.  I  did 
not  think  you'd  serve  me  so.  Well,  needs  must  when  the  devil 
drives.'  And  he  laughed  again,  and  shrugs  up  his  shoulders, 
and  says  he,  putting  his  hand  in  his  pocket,  *  there's  sixty 
pounds  left;  'tis  all  I  have;  come  be  modest — what  do  yon 
say  ? ' 

"  *  You  got  a  lot  of  gold  off  Mr.  Beauclcrc,'  says  Glascock. 

"  *  Not  a  doit  more  than  I  wanted,'  says  he,  laughing  again. 
*  And  who,  pray,  had  a  better  right — did  not  I  murder  him!' 

"  His  talk  and  his  laughing  frightened  me  more  and  more. 

"*Well,  I  stood  to  you  then,  sir;  didn't  If  saya  Glas- 
cock. 
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*^ '  Heart  of  oak,  8ir-<~trae  as  steel ;  and  now  how  mnch  do 
yon  want  ?  Beraember  'tis  all  I  have — and  I  out  at  elbows ; 
and  here's  nij  friend  Irons,  too— eh  ? ' 

"  *  I  want  noUiing,,  and  I'll  take  nothing,'  says  I ;  *  not  a  shil- 
ling-^not  a  halfpenny.'  You  see  there  was  something  told  me 
no  good  would  come  of  it,  and  I  was  frightened  besides. 

**  *  What !  you  won't  go  in  for  a  share.  Irons  ? '  says  he. 

**  *  No ;  'tis  your  money,  sir — ^I've  no  right  to  a  sixpence — 
and  I  won't  have  it,'  says  I ;  ^  and  there's  an  end.' 

" '  Well,  Glascock,  what  say  you  ? — you  hear  Irons.' 

**  *  Let  Irons  speak  for  himself— he's  nothing  to  me.  Yon 
shoald  have  considered  ^me  when  all  that  money  was  taken 
from  Mr.  Beauclero-— one  done  as  much  as  another — and  if 
'twas  no  more  than  holding  my  tongue,  still  'tis  worth  a  deal  to 
yon.'  > 

*r  *  I  don't  deny — a  deal — everything.  Come — there's  sixty 
pounds  here — ^but,  mark,' 'tis  all  I  have — how  much  ? ' 

^  *•  I'll  have  thirty,  and  Fll  take  no  less,'  says  Glascock,  surly 
enough. 

**  *  Thirty  I  'tis  a  good  deal — ^but  all  considered,  perhaps  not 
too  much,'  says  Mr.  Archer. 

^'  And  with  that  he  took  his  right  hand  from  his  breeches'  • 
pocket,  and  shot  him  through  the  heart  with  a  pistol. 

**  Neither  word,  nor  stir,  nor  groan,  did  Glascock  make ;  but 
with  a  sort  of  a  jerk,  flat  on  his  back  he  fell,  with  his  head  on 
the  verge  of  the  tarn. 

"  I  believe  I  said  something — ^I  don't  know — I  was  almost  as 
dead  as  himself — for  I  did  not  think  anything  that  bad  was 
near  at  alL 

"  *  Gome,  Irons — what  ails  you — steady,  sir — lend  me  a  hand, 
and  you'll  take  no  harm.' 

*^  He  had  the  pistol  he  discharged  in  his  left  hand  by  this 
time,  an(l  a  loaded  one  in  his  right. 

**  *  Tis  his  own  act,  Irons.  /  did  not  want  it ;  but  I'll  pro- 
ttcl  myself,  andlwon't  hold  my  life  on  ransom,  at  the  hands  of 
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a  Jew  or  a  Jddas,'  said  he,  smiling  tbroDgh  his  black  hair,  as 
white  as  a  tombstone. 

**  *  I  am  neither/  says  t, 

**  *  I  know  it,'  says  he ;  *  and  so  you're  here^  and  he  there! 

"  *  Well,  'tis  over  now,  I  suppose^'  says  I.  I  was  thinking 
of  making  off. 

^^ '  Don't  go  yet,'  says  he,  like  a  man  asking  a  favour;  but  he 
lifted  the  pistol  an  inch  or  two,  with  a  jerk  of  his  wrist,  'yoa 
must  help  me  to  hide  away  this  dead  fool.' 

"  Well,  sir,  we  had  three  or  four  hours'  colfl  work  of  it — we 
tied  stones  in  his  clothes,  and  sunk  him  close  under  the 
bank,  and  walled  him  over  with  more.  Twas  no  light  job,  I 
can  tell  yon,  the  water  neat  four  feet  de^p,  though  'twas  a  dry 
season  ;  and  then  we  slipped  out  a  handsome  slice  of  the  bank 
over  him  ;  and  making  him  «11  smooth  we  left  him  to  take  his  * 
chance;^ and  I  never  heard  any  ta^k  of  a  body  being  found 
there;  and  I  suppose,  he's  now  where  we  left^him.'* 
.  Aud  Irons  groaned^ 

'^  So  we  returned  silent  and  tired  enough,  and  I  in  mortal 
fear  of  him.  But  he  designed  me  no  hurt.  There's  luckily 
some  risk  in  making  away  with  a  fellow,  and  'tisn't  done  by  any 
'  but  a  fool  without  good  cause ;  and  when  we  got  on  the  road 
again,  I  took  the  London  road,  and  he  turned  his  back  on  mc^ 
and  I  don't  know  where  he  went ;  but  no  doubt  his  plans  were 
well  shaped. 

"Now,  you  see,  Glascock's  dead,  and  can't  tell  tales  no 
more  nor  Mr.  Beauclerc,  and  Dr.  Sturk's  a  dead  man  too,  yoa 
may  say ;  and  I  think  he  knew — that  is — brought  to  mind 
somewhat.  He  lay,  you  see,  on  the  night  Mr.  Beauclerc  lost 
his  life,  in  a  sort  of  a  dressing-room,  off  his  chamber,  and  the 
door  was  open  ;  but  he  was  bad  with  a  fall  he  had,  and  his  arm 
in  splfnts,  and  he  under  laudanum — in  a  trance-like — and  on 
the  inquest  he  could  tell  nothing ;  but  I  think  he«  reracm- 
bered  something  more  or  less  concerning  it  after."  And  Mr. 
Irons  took  a  turn,  and  came  back  very  close  to  Mervyn,  and 
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said  very  gently,  ^  and  I  think  Charles  Archer  mardered 
him." 

^  Then  Charles  Archer  has  been  in  Dublin,  perhaps  in  Cha- 
pelizod,  within  the  last  few  months,'*  exclaimed  Mervyn,  in  a 
Bort  of  agony.  * 

"  I  didn't  ^ay  so,"  answered  Irons.  "  Fve  told  yon  the 
tmth — ^'tis  the  troth — ^bnt  there's  no  catching  a  ghost — and 
who'd  believe  my  story  ?  and  them  things  is  so  long  ago.  And 
snppose  I  make  a  clean  breast  of  it,  and  that  I  conld  bring  yon 
face  to  face  with  him,  the  world  would  not  believe  my  tale,  and 
I'd  then  be  a  lost  man,  one  way  or  another — ^no  one,  mayhap, 
conld  tell  how-^Fd  iose  my  life  before  a  year,  and  all  the  world 
conld  not  save  me." 

*  Perhaps — perhaps  tharles  Nutter's  the  man  ;  and  Mr.  Dain- 
gerfield  knb^s  something  of  him,"  cried  Mervyn. 

Irons  made  no  answer,  but  sat  quite  silent  for  some  seconds, 
by  the  fire,  the  living  image  of  apathy. 

**  If  you  name  me,  or  blab  one  word  I  told  yon,  I  hold  my 
peace  for  ever,"  said  he,  slowly,  with  a  quiet  oath,  but  very  pale, 
and  how  blue  his  chin  looked — how  grim  his  smile,  with  bis 
fecc  so  shiny,  and  his  eyelids  closed.  "  You're  to  suppose,  sir, 
'tis  possible  Mr.  Dangerfield  has  a  guess  at  him.  Well,  he's  a 
clever  man,  and  knows  how  to  put  this  and  that  together;  and 
has  been  kind  to  Dr.  Sturk  and  his  family.  He's  a  good  man, 
yon  know  ;  and  he's  a  long-headed  gentleman,  they  say ;  and 
if  he  takes  a  thing  in  hand,  he'll  be  as  like  as  another  to  bring 
it  about.  But,  sink  or  swim,  my  mind  is  nigh  made  up.  Charles 
Archer,  wherever  he  is,  will  not  like  my  going — ^he'll  sniff 
danger  in  the  wind,  sir.  I  could  not  stay — he'd  have  had  me — 
you  see,  body  and  soul.  Twas  time  for  mo  to  go — and  go  or 
«tay,  I  see  nothing  but  bad  before  me.  Twas  an  evil  day  I  ever 
saw  his  face ;  and  'twoald  be  better  for  me  to  have  a  cast  for  my 
life  at  any  rate,  and  that  I'm  nigh-hand  resolved  on  ;  only,  you 
see,  ray  heart  misgives  me — and  that's  how  it  is.  I  can't  quite 
make  up  my  mind." 
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For  a  little  while  Mervyn  stood  in  an  agony  of  irresolnlioD. 
I'm  snre  I  cannot  understand  all  he  felt,  having  never  been, 
thank  Heaven !  in  a  like  situation.  I  only  know  how  much 
depended  on  it,  and  I  don't  wonder  that  for  some  seconds  be 
thought  of  arresting  that  lank,  pale,  sinister  figure  by  the  fire, 
and  denouncing  him  as,  by  his  own  confession,  an  accessory  to 
the  murder  of  Bcanclerc  The  thought  that  he  would  slip 
through  his  fingers,  and  the  clue  to  vindication,  fortune,  and 
happiness,  be  for  over  lost,  was  altogether  so  dreadful  that  we 
must  excuse  his  forgetting  for  a  moment  his  promise,  and  dis- 
missing patience,  and  even  policy,  from' his  thoughts. 

But  'twas  a  transitory  temptation  only,  and  common  sense 
Seconded  honotil*.  For  he  was  persuaded  that  whatever  likeli- 
hood there  was  of  leading  Irons  to  the  xfritlcal  point,  there  was 
none  of  driving  him  thither ;  and  that  Irons,  once  restive  and 
impracticable,  all  his  hopes  would  fall  to  the  ground. 

"  I  am  going,"  said  Irons,  with  quiet  abruptness ;  **  and  right 
glad  the  storm's  up  still,"  he  added,  in  a  haggard  rumination, 
and  with  a  strange  smile  of  suffering.  '^In  dark  an'  storm — 
curse  him  ! — I  see  his  face  everywhere.  I  don't  know  how  he's 
got  this  hold  over  me ;"  and  he  cursed  him  again,  and  groaned 
dismally.     "  A  night  like  this  is  my  chance-:— and  so  here  goes." 

"Remember,  for  Ueaven's  sake,  remember,"  said  Mervyn, 
with  agonized  urgency,  as  he  followed  him  with  a  light  along 
the  passage  to  the  back*door. 

Irons  made  no  answer;  and  walking  straight  on,  withont 
turning  his  head,  only  lifted  his  hand  with  a  movement  back- 
ward, like  a  man  who  silently  warns  another  from  danger. 

So  Irons  went  forth  into  the  night  and  the  roaring  storm, 
dark  and  alone,  like  an  evil  spirit  into  desert  places ;  and  Mer- 
vyn barred  the  door  after  him,  and  returned  to  the  cedar  par- 
lour, and  remained  there  alone  and  long  in  profound  and  not 
unnatural  agitation. 
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CHAPTER  LXX, 


COHGEBKING    A     CBI^TAIN    GENTLEMAN    WITH    A    BLACK    PATCH 

OVER  HIS  BYE,  WHO  MADE    SOME  VISITS    W;iTH  A  LADY 

IN    CHAFELIZOD    AND    ITS    NEIGHBOURHOOD. 

Ik  the  mornipg,  though  the  wind  Jbad  somewhat  gone  do  will, 
^waa  atili  dismal  and  wild  enough  ;  and,  to  the  consternation  of 
poor  Mrs.  Maonamara,  as  she  sat  alone  in  her  window  afiier 
breakfast,  Miss  Mag  and  the  Major  being  both  abroad,  a  hack- 
nej^^coach  drew  up  at  the  door,  which  stood  open.  The  maid 
was  on  ihe  step,  cheapening  fish  with  a  virulent  ladv  who  had  a 
aieve-fnll  to  dispose  oC 

-  A  gentiemaD,  with  a  lai^  unwholesome  &ce,  and  a  patch 
over  one  eye,  popped  his  unpleasant  countenaBce,  black  wig,  and 
ihree^cked  hat,  out  of  the  window,  and  called  to  the  coachman 
to  let  him  out  ^'«* 

j^orth  he  came,  somewhat  slovenly,  his  coat  not  over-well 
brushed,  having  in  his  hand  a  small  trunk,  covered  with  gilt 
crimson  leather,  very  dingy,  and  somewhat  ceremoniously  as- 
aistod  a  lady  to  alight.  This  dame,  as  she  stepped  with  a  long 
1^,  ib  a  black,  silk  stocking,  to  the  ground,  swept  the  front 
windows  of  the  house  from  under  her  velvet  hood  with  a  sharp 
and  evil  glance;  and,  in  fact,  she  was  Mistress  Mary  Match  well. 

As  she  beheld  her,  poor  Mrs.  Mack's  heart  fiufetered  up  to  heif 
mouth,  and  then  dropped,  with  a  dreadful  plump,  into  the  pit  of 
her  stomach.  The  dingy,  dismal  gentleman,  swinging  the  red 
trunk  in  his  hand,  swaggered  lazily  back  and  forward  to  stretch 
his  legs  over  the  pavement,  and  air  his  large  cadaverous  counte- 
Buice,  and  sniff  the  village  breezes.'. 

Mistress  Matchwell  in  the  meantime,  exchanging  a  passing 
word  with  the  servant,  gathered  her  rustling  silks  about  her,  and 
with  a  few  long  steps  noisdessly  mounted  the  narrow  stairs,  and 
stood,  sallow  and  terrible  in  her  sables,  before  the  poor  gontle- 
wonuD. 

16 
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"  See,"  says  Mary  Match  well,  "  I  must  have  twenty  ^Aniiids — 
but  don't  take  on.  You  mast  make  an  effort,  my  dear — 'tis  the 
last  Come,  don't  be  cast  down.  I'll  pay  you  when  I  xjome 
to  my  property,  in  three  weeks'  time ;  but  law  expenses  must 
be  paid,  and  the  money  I  must  have." 

Hereupon  Mrs.  Mack  clasped  her  hands  together  in  an  agony, 
and  *'  set  up  the  pipes." 

M.  M.  was  like  to  lose  patience,  and  when  she  did,  she  looked 
most  feloniously,  and  in  a  way  that  made  poor,  soft  Mrs.  Mack 
quiver. 

Hi "  Tis  but  twenty  pounds,  woman,"  she  said,  sternly.  **  Hulh 
bub-bub-boo-hoo-hoo,"  blubbered  the  fat  and  miserable  Mrs. 
Macnamara.  "  It  will  be  all  about — I  may  as  well  tell  it  my- 
self. I'm  ruined!  My  Venetian  lace — my  watch — the  bnh 
Cade  not  made  up.  It  won't  do.  I  must  tell  ray  brother;  and 
1'd.rather  go  out  for  a  charwoman  and  starve  myself  to  a  skele- 
ton, than  try  to  borrow  more  money." 

Mrs.  Match  well  advanced  her  face  towards  the  widow's  ^ar- 
fsx\  countenance,  and  held  her  in  the  spell  of  her  dreadful  gaie 
as  a  cat  does  a  bird. 

Well,  this  time  it  ended  as  heretofore — ^poor  Mrs.  Mack  gave 
way.  She  had  not  a  crown-piece,  indeed,  that  she  could  call 
her  own ;  but  M.  M.  was  obliging,  and  let  her  off  for  a  bill  of 
exchange,  the  nature  of  which,  to  her  dying  d&y,  the  unhappy 
widow  could  never  comprehend,  although  it  caused  her  con- 
siderable affliction  some  short  time  subsequently. 

Away  went  Mary  Matchwell  with  her  prize,  leaving  an  odonr 
of  brandy  behind  her.  Her  dingy  and  sinister  squire  performed 
his  clanisy  courtesies,  and  without  looking  to  the  right  or  the  left, 
climbed  into  the  coach  after  her,  with  his  red  trunk  in  his 
hand ;  and  the  vehicle  was  again  in  motion,  and  jingling  on  at 
a  fair  pace  in  the  directiop  of  Nutter's  house.  The  Mills,  where 
her  last  visit  had  ended  so  tragically. 

Now,  it  so  happened  that  just  as  this  coach,  with  its  sombre 
occupants,  drew  up  at  The  Mills,  Doctor  Toole  was  standing  on 
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the  steps,  giving  Moggy  a  parting  injunction,  after  bis  wont; 
for.  poQr  littlaMrs.  Nutter  had  been  thrown  into  a  new  parox- 
ysm by  the  dreadful  tidings  of  her  Charlie's  death,  and  was  now 
lying  on  her  bed,  and  bathing  the  pillow  in  her  tears. 

**  Is  this  the  tenement  called  The  Mills,  formerly  in  the  occu- 
pation of  the  late  Charles  Nutter — eh  ? "  demanded  the  gentle- 
man, thrusting  his  face  from  the  window,  before  the  coachman 
had  got  to  the  door. 

**  It  is,  mt^  replied  Toole,  putting  Moggy  aside,  and  suspect- 
ing, he  could  not  tell  what,  amiss.  "  But  Mrs.  Nutter  is  very 
for  from  well,  sir ;  in  fact,  in  her  bed-chamber,  sir,  and  laid  upon 
her  bed."   ^ 

"Mrs.  Nutter's  here^  sir,"  said  the  man  phlegmatically.  Ho 
bad  just  got  out  on  the  ground  before  the  door,  and  extended 
his  hand  toward  Mary  Match  well,  whom  he  assisted  to  alight, 
«  This  is  Mrs.  Nutter,  relict  of  the  late  Charles  Nutter,  of  The 
Mills,  near  Knockmaroon,  in  the  parish  of  Chapelizod." 

**  At  your  service,  sir,"  said  Mary  Match  well,  dropping  a  de- 
mure, scornful  courtesy,  and  preparing  to  sail  by  him. 

"  Not  so  fast,  ma'am,  if  you  please,"  said  Toole,  astonished, 
but  still  sternly  atid  promptly  enough.  "  lu  with  you,  Moggy, 
and  bar  the  kitchen  door." 

And  shoving  the  maid  back,  he  swung  the  door  to,  with  a 
slam.  He  was  barely  in  time,  and  Mary  Matchwell,  baffled  and 
pale,  confronted  the  Doctjpr,  with  the  devil  gleaming  from  her 
fece. 

"•Who  are  you,  roan,  that  dare  shut  my  own  door  in  my 
face?"  said  the  beldame.  ^ 

I  "Toole's  my  name,  madam,"  said  the  little  Doctor,  with  a 
lofty  look  and  a  bow.  "  I  have  the  honour  to  attend  here  in  a 
professional  capacity."  / 

I  "  Ho  I  a  village  attorney,"  cried  the  fortune-teller,  plainly  with- 
out  having  consulted  the  cards  or  the  planets.  "  Well,  sir,  you'd 
better  stand  aside,  for  I'm  the  Widow  Nutter,  and  this  is  my 
Ihoase ;  and  burn  me,  bat,  one  way  or  another,  in  FU  get" 
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**YouM  do  well  to  avoid  a  trespass,  ma'am,  and  better  to 
abstain  from  house-breaking;  and  you  may  hammer  at  the 
knocker  till  you're  tired,  but  they'll  not  let  you  in,"  rejoined 
Ti>olc.  **And  as  to  you  being  the  Widow  Nntter,  ma'am, 
tliHt  is  widow  of  poor  Charles  Nntter,  lately  found  drowned, 
I'll  ho  glad  to  know  ma'am,  how  you  make  tJuU  out." 

•*  Stay,  madam,  by  your  leave,"  said  the  cadaverous,  large- 
faced  man,  interposing.  "  We  are  here,  sir,  to  claim  possession 
of  this  tenement  and  the  appurtenances,  as  also  of  all  the 
money,  furniture,  and  other  chattels  whatsoever  of  the  late 
Charles  Nutter;  and  being  denied  admission,  we  shall  then 
serve  certain  cautionary  and  other  notices,  in  such  a  manner  as 
the  Court  will,  under  the  circumstances,  and  in  your  presence, 
being,  by  your  admission,  the  attorney  of  Sarah  Hearty,  calling 
herself  Nutter" 

^  I  did  not  say  I  was,"  said  Toole,  with  a  little  toss  of  his  chin. 

Tlio  gentleman's  large  &ce  here  assumed  a  cunning  leer. 

"  Well,  we  have  our  thoughts  about  that,  sir,"  he  said. 
"But  by  your  leave,  we'll  knock  at  the  hall-door" 

**I  toll  you  what,  sir,"  said  Toole,  who  had  no  reliance  upon 
the  wisdom  of  the  female  garrison,  and  had  serious  misgivings 
lest  at  the  first  stout  summons  th\^  maids  should  open  the  door, 
and  the  ill-fAvourod  pair  establish  themselves  in  occupation  of 
poor  Mrs.  Nutter's  domicile,  "  FlI  not  object  to  the  notices  being 
received.  There's  the  servant  up  at  the  window  theror— but 
*  you  must  not  make  a  noise :  Mrs.  Nutter,  poor  woman,  is 
sick  and  hypochondriac,  and  can't  bear  a  noise;  but  I'll  per- 
mit the  services  of  the  notices,  because,  you  see,  we  can  afford 
TO  snap  our  fingers  at  them.  I  say.  Moggy,  open  a  bit  of  that 
window,  and  take  in  the  papers  that  this  gentleman  will  hand 
you.  There,  sir, — on  the  end  of  your  cane,  if  you  please — very 
good." 

"'Twill  do,  she  has  them.  Thank  yon,  miss,"  said  the  legal 
practitioner  with  a  grin.  "  Now  ma'am,  we'd  beat  go  to  Uie 
Prerogative  Court." 


(. 
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Mary  Matcbwell  laughed  one  of  her  pate  malevolent  laughs 
up  at  the  maid  in  the  window,  who  stood  there  with  the  papers 
in  her  hand,  in  a  sort  of  horror. 

**  Never  mirid,"  said  Mary  Matchwell,  to  herself,  and,  getting 
swiftly  into  the  coach,  she  gleamed  another  ugly  smile  up  at  the 
window  of  The  Mills,  as  she  adjusted  her  black  attire. 

**To  the  Prerogative  Court,"  said  the  attorney  to  the 
ooac£man. 

*  In  that  house  FJl  lie  to-night^"  said  Mary  Matchwell,  with 
a  terrible  mildness,  as  they  drove  away,  still  glancing  back  upon 
it,  with  her  peculiar  smile ;  and  then  she  leaned  back,  with  a 
sneer  of  superiority  on  her  pallid  features,  and  the  dismal  fatigue 
of  the  spirit  tliat  rests  not,  looked  savagely  out  from  the  doep^ 
haggard  windows  of  her  eyes. 

When  Toole  saw  the  vehicle  fairly  off,  you  may  be  sure  he 
did  not  lose  time  in  getting  into  the  house,  and  there  conning 
over  the  papers,  which  puzzled  him  unspeakably. 


CHAPTER  LXXI. 

IN  WHICH    DOCTOR   TOOLE,   IN   HIS   BOOTS,   VISITS    MR.    GAMBLK, 


AND    SBEB    AN   UQLY   CLIENT    OF    THAT    GENTLEMAN  S 
AND    SOMETHING    CROSSES   AN   EMPTY   ROOM. 


•*  Here's  a  conspiracy  with  a  vengeance !  "  muttered  Toole, 
"  if  a  body  could  only  make  head  or  tail  of  it.  Widow! — 
Eh  !— ;we'll  see  :  why,  she's  like  no  woman  ever  /  saw.  Mrs. 
Natter,  forsooth ; "  and  he  could  not  forbear  laughing  at  the 
conceit.  "  Poor  Charles  ?  'tis  ridiculous — ^though,  upon  my  life, 
I  don't  like  it.  It's  just  possible  it  may  be  all  as  true  as  gospel — 
they're  the  most  devilish  looking  pair  I've  seen  out  of  the  dock — 
curse  them — for  many  a  day.  I  would  not  wonder  if  they 
werie  robbers.    The  vMow  looks  consumedly  like  a  man  in 
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petticoat&-7-hey ! — devitish  Kke.  I  think  Til  send  Moran  and 
Brien  up  to  sleep  to-night  in  the  house.  Bat,  hang  it !  if  they 
were,  they  would  not  come  out  in  the  daytime  to  give  an  alarm. 
Hollo  I  Moggy,  throw  me  out  one  of  them  papers  till  I  see 
what  it's  about" 

So  he  conned  over  the  notice  which  provoked  him,  for  he 
could  not  half  understand  it,  and  he  was  very  curious. 

"  Well,  keep  it  safe,  Moggy,"  said  he.  "  H'm — it  €?o6»*look 
like  law  business,  after  all,  and  I  believe  it  is.  No — they're  not 
housebreakers,  but  robbers  of  another  stamp— and  a  worse,  I'll 
take  my  davy." 

"  See,"  said  he,  as  a  thought  struck  him,  "throw  me  down  both 
of  them  papers  again — there's  a  gQod  girl.  They  ought  to  be 
looked  after,  I  dare  say,  and  I'll  see  the  poor  master's  attorney 
to-day,  d'ye  mind  ?  and  we'll  put  our  heads  together — and,  that's 
right — relict  indeed  1 " 

And,  with  a  solemn  injunction  to  keep  doors  locked  and 
windows  fast,  and  a  nod  and  a  wave  of  his  hand  to  Mistress 
Moggy,  and  muttering  half  a  sentence  or  an  oath  to  himself 
he  buttoned  his  pocket  over  the  legal  documents,  and  strutted 
down  to  the  village,  where  his  nag  awaited  him  saddled,  and 
Jimmie  walking  him  up  and  down  before  the  Doctor's  hall-door. 

Toole  was  bound  upon  a  melancholy  mission  that  morning. 
But,  though  properly  a  minister  of  life,  a  doctor  is  also  conver- 
sant with  death,  and  inured  to  the  sight  of  familiar  faces  in  that 
remarkable  disguise.  So  he  spurred  away  with  more  coolness, 
though  not  less  regret^  than  another  man,  to  throw  what  light 
he  could  upon  the  subject  of  the  inquest  which  was  to  sit  upon 
the  body  of  poor  Charles  Nutter. 

The  little  doctor  on  his  way  to  Ring-send,  without  the  Neces- 
sity of  diverging  to  the  right  or  .left,  drew  bridle  at  the  door  of 
Mr.  Luke  Gamble,  on  the  Blind  Quay,  attorney  to  the  late 
Charles  Nutter,  and,  jumping  to  the  ground,  delivered  a  rattling 
summons  thereupon. 

It  was  a  dusty,  dreary,  wainscotted  old  house — ^with  dpora 
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^  brokoa  ibrough  ibe  partition  walls — tbe  floors  not  all  of  a  level 
— joined  by  steps  up  and  down — and  having  three  great  itftair- 
cases^  that  made  it  confusing.  Through  the  windows  it  was  not 
easy  to  see,  such  a  fantastic  mapping  of  thick  dust  and  dirt  coat* 
ed  the  glass. 

Luke  Gamble,  like  the  house,  had  seen  better  days.  It  was 
not  his  fanlt ;  but  an  absconding  partner  had  well  nigh  been 
Aiiaruin  :  and,  though  he  paid  their  liabilities,  it  was  with  a  strain, 
and  left  him  a  poor  man,  shattered  his  connexion,  and  made 
the  house  top  large  by  a  great  deal  for  his  business. 

Doctor  Toole  isame  into  the  clerks'  room,  and  was  ushered  by 
lOue  of  these  gentlemen  through  an  empty  chamber  into  the 
attorney's  sanctum.  Up  two  steps  stumbled  the  physician,  curs- 
ing the  house  for  a  place  where  a  gentleman  was  so  much  more 
likely  to  break  his  neck  than  fast,  and  found  old  Gamble  in  his 
veket  cAp  and  dressing  gown,  in  conference  with  a  long-faced, 
pale,  and  pock-marked  elderly  man,  squinting  unpleasantly 
under  a  black  wig,  who  was  narrating  something  slowly,  and 
Vith  effort,  while  the  attorney,  with  his  spectacles  on  his  nose, 
was  making  notes.  The  speaker  ceased  abruptly,  and  turned  his 
lean,  pallid  visage  and  jealous,  oblique  eyes  on  the  intruder. 

Luke  Gamble  looked  embarrassed,  and  shot  one  devilish 
angry  glance  at  his  clerk,  and  then  made  Doctor  Toole  very 
welcome. 

When  Toole  had  ended  his  narrative,  and  the  attorney  read 
the  notices  through,  Mr.  Gamble's  countenance  brightened,  and 
darkened  and  brightened  iEigain,  and,  with  a  very  significant  look, 
he  said  to  the  pale,  unpleasant  face,  pitted  with  small- 
pox— 

"M.  M.,"  and  nodded. 

•*  And  who's  M.  M.,  pray  ? "  inquired  Toole. 

"When  were  these  notices  served,  Doctor?"  asked  Mr. 
Gamble. 

"  Not  an  hour  ago ;  but,  I  say,  who  the  plague's  M.  M.  ? " 
amweied  Toole. 
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^.M.  M."  ropcatod  the  attoraey,  Bmiling  grimly  on  the  bads 
of  ibo  notices  that  lay  on  the  table ;  *^  why  there^a  many  queer 
things  to  bo  heard  of  M.  M. ;  and  the  town,  and  the  coantry, 
too,  for  that  matter,  is  like  to  know  a  good  deal  more  of  her 
before  long;  and  who  served  them— a  process-acrvery  or 
who!" 

^  Why,  a  fat,  broad,  bull-necked  rascal,  with  a  donble  chin, 
and  a  groat  round  face,  the  colour  of  a  bad  saet-damplin',  and  a 
black  patch  over  his  eye,**  answered  Toole. 

"  Very  like — was  ho  alone  ? "  said  Gamble. 

"  No — a  long,  sly  she-devil  in  black,  that  looked  aa  if  she'd 
cat  your  windpipe,  like  a  cat  in  the  dark,  as  pale  as  paper,  aad 
mighty  largo,  black,  hollow  eyes." 

<i  Ay — that^A  it,''  said  Gamble,  who,  during  this  dialogne,  had 
thrown  his  morning-gown  over  the  back  of  the  chair,  and  got  on 
his  coat,  and  opened  a  little  press  in  the  wall,  from  which  he 
took  his  wig,  and  so  completed  his  toilet. 

"Tliat's  it?"  repeated  Toole,  "what's  it?— what's  whatT 

"  Why  'tis  David  O'Regan — dirty  Davy,  as  we  call  him.  I 
never  know  him  yet  in  an  honest  case;  and  the  woman'« 
M.  M." 

"  Iloy  I  to  bo  8ure-r-a  woman — I  know — I  remember ; "  and 
he  was  on  the  point  of  breaking  out  with  poor  Mrs.  Macnamara's 
secret,  but  recovered  in  time.  "  That's  the  she  fortune-teller, 
the  witch,  M.  M.,  Mary  Match  well ;  'twas  one  of  her  printed 
cards,  you  know,  was  found  lying  in  Sturk's  blood.  Dr.  Stnrk, 
you  remember,  that  they  issued  the  warrant  for,  against  our 
poor  friend,  you  know." 

"  Ay,  ay— poor  Charles — poor  Nutter.  Are  you  going  to  the 
inquest  ? "  said  Gamble ;  and,  on  a  sudden,  stopped  shorty  with 
a  look  of  great  fear,  and  a  little  beckon  of  his  hand  forward,  as 
if  he  had  seen  something. 

There  was  that  in  Gamble's  change  of  countenance  which 
startled  Toole,  who,  seeing  that  his  glance  was  directed  throngh 
an  open  door  at  the  other  end  of  the  room,  skipped  from  his 
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chair,  and  peeped  throngh  it.     There  was  nothing,  however, 
visible  but  a  tenebrose  and  empty  passage. 

**Wbat  did  you  see — eh?  What  frightens  you?"  said 
Toole.     "  One  would  think  you  saw  Nutter — like — like." 

Gramble  looked  horribly  perturbecj  at  these  words. 

**  Shut  it,"  said  he,  nearing  the  door,  on  which  Toole's  hand 
tested.  .  Toole  took  another  peep,  and  did  so. 

•*  Why,  there's  nothing  there — like — like  the  women  down 
at  the  Mills  there,"  continued  the  Doctor. 

"  What  about  the  women  ? "  inquired  Gamble,  not  seeming  to, 
know  very  well  what  he  was  saying,  agitated  still — perhaps, 
intending  to  keep  Toole  talking. 

"Why,  the  women— the  maids,  you  know — poor  Nutter's 
B^rants,  down  at  the  Mills.  They  swear  he  walks  the  house, 
and  they'll  have  it  they  saw  him  last  night." 

**  Pish !  sir — 'tis  all  conceit  and  vapours — women's  fancies — a 
plague  o'  them  all.  And  where's  poor  Mrs.  Nutter?"  said 
Gamble,  clapping  on  his  cocked-hat,  and  taking  his  cane,  and 
stuffing  two  or  three  bundles  of  law  papers  into  his  coat 
pockets. 

"  At  home — at  the  Mills.  She  slept  at  the  village,  and  so 
missed  the  ghost.  The  Macnamaras  have  been  mighty  kind. 
Bat  when  the  news  was  told  her  this  morning,  poor  thing,  she 
would  not  stay,  and  went  home;  and  there  she  is,  poor  little 
soul,  breaking  her  heart" 

Mr.  Ganable  was  not  ceremonious ;  so  he  just  threw  a  cur- 
sory and  anxious  glance  round  the  room,  clapped  his  hands  on 
his  coat  pockets,  making  a  bunch  of  keys  ring  somewhere  deep 
in  their  caverns.     And  all  being  right — 

"  Come  along,  gentlemen,"  says  he,  "  I'm  going  to  lock  the 
door;  and,  without  looking  behind  him,  he  bolted  forth 
abstractedly  into  his  dusty  ante-room. 

"  Get  your  cloak  about  you,  sir — ^remember  your  coughs  you 
]niow — the  air  of  the  streets  is  sharp,"  said  he,  with  a  sly  wink, 
to  his  agly  client,  who  hastily  took  the  hint. 

16* 
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"  Is  that  coach  at  the  door  f  "  bawled  Gamble  to  his  clerks  in 
the  next  room,  while  he  locked  the  door  of  his  own  snuggery 
behind  him ;  and  being  satisfied  it  was  so,  he  conducted  the 
party  out  by  a  side  door,  avoiding  the  clerks'  room,  and  so 
down  stairs. 

^^ Drive  to  the  ConrtSy"8aid  liie  attorney  to  the  coachman; 
and  that  was  all  Toole  learned  about  it  that  day.  So  he 
mounted  his  nag,  and  resumed  his  journey  to  Eingsond  at 
a  brisk  trot. 

I  suppose,  when  he  turned  the  key  in  his  door,  and  dropped 
it  into  his  breeches'  pocket,  the  gentleman  attorney  assumed 
that  he  had  made  every  thing  perfecUy  safe  in  his  private  cham- 
ber, though  Toole  thought  he  had  not  looked  quite  the  same 
again  after  that  sudden  change  of  countenance  he  had 
remarked. 

Now,  it  was  a  darksome  day,  and  the  windows  of  Mr.  Gam- 
ble's room  were  so  obscured  with  cobwebs,  dust,  and  dirt,  that 
even  on  a  sunny  day  they  boasted  no  more  than  a  dim  religious 
light  But  on  this  day  a  cheerful  man  would  have  asked  for  a 
pair  of  candles,  to  dissipate  the  twilight  and  sustain  his 
spirits. 

He  had  not  been  gone,  and  the  room  empty  4en  minutes, 
when  the  door  through  which  he  had  seemed  to  look  on  that 
unknown  something  that  dismayed  him,  opened  softly — at  first 
a  little — then  a  little  more — then  came  a  knock  at  it — then  it 
opened  more,  and  the  dark  shape  of  Charles  Nutter,  with  rigid 
features  and  white  eye-balls,  glided  stealthily  and  crouching  into 
the  chamber,  and  halted  at  the  table,  and  seemed  to  read  the 
endorsements  of  the  notices  that  lay  there. 
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CHAPTER  LXXIL 

HOW   A    GENTLEMAN  PAID   A   VISIT    AT  THE   BRASS    CASTLE,   AND 
THERE    READ    A   PARAGRAPH   IN   AN    OLD    NEWSPAPER. 

Dakgerfibld  wfts,  after  his  wont,  seated  at  his  desk  writing 
letters,  after  his  early  breakfast,  with  his  neatly-labelled  accounts 
at  his  elbow.  He  had  jast  sealed  the  last  of  half-a-dozen  letters, 
when  the  maid  opened  his  parlour-door,  and  told  him  that  a 
gentleman  was  at  the  hall-step,  who  wished  to  see  him. 

Dangerfield  looked  np  with  a  quick  glance — 

**  Eh  ?-^to  be  sure.     Show  him  in," 

And  in  a  few  seconds  more,  Mr.  Mervyn,  his  countenance 
more  than  usually  pale  and  sad,  entered  the  room. 

Dangerfi§ld  rose  with  a  prompt  smile,  and  advanced  with  his 
band  extended,  which,  as  a  matter  of  form,  rather  than  of  cor- 
diality, his  visiter  took,  coldly  enough,  in  his. 

"Happy  to  see  you  here,  Mervyn — pray,  take  a  chair — 
a  charming  morning  for  a  turn  by  the  river,  sir." 

"I  have  taken  the  liberty  of  visiting  you,  Mr,  Danger-, 
field" 

**  Your  visit,  sir,  I  esteem  an  honour,"  interposed  the  lord  of 
the  Brass  Castle. 

A  slight  and  ceremonious  bow  from  Mervyn,  who  con- 
tinued— 

"  For  the  purpose  of  asking  you  directly  and  plainly  for  some 
light  upon  a  matter  in  which  it  is  in  the  highest  degree  impor- 
tant I  should  be  informed."    • 

"  You  may  command  me,  Mr.  Mervyn,"  said  Dangerfield,  cross- 
ing his  legs,  throwing  himself  back,  and  adjusting  himself  to 
attention. 

Mervyn  fixed  his  dark  eyes  full  and  sternly  upon  that  white 
and  enigmatical  false,  with  its  round  glass  eyes  and  silver  setting, 
and  those  delicate  lines-of  scorn  he  had  never  observed  before, 
traced  about  the  mouth  and  nostril. 
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"Then,  sir,  I  venture  to  ask  yoo  for  all  you  can  disdose  ot 
relate  about  one  Charles  Archer." 

Dangerfield  cocked  his  head  on  one  side,  quizzically,  and 
smiled  the  faintest  imaginable  cynical  smile. 

"  I  can't  disclose  anything,  for  the  gentleman  never  told  me 
his  secrets ;  but  all  I  can  relate  is  heartily  at  your  service." 

**Can  yon  point  him  out,  sir?"  asked  Mervyn,  a  little  lees 
sternly,  for  he  saw  no  traces  of  a  guilty  knowledge  in  the  severe 
countenance,  and  prompt,  unembarrassed  manner  of  the  gentle> 
man  who  leaned  back  in  his  chair,  with  the  clear  bright  light 
full  on  him,  and  his  legs  crossed  so  carelessly. 

Dangerfield  smiled,  shook  his  head  gently,  and  shrugged  his 
shoulders  the  least  thing  in  the  world. 

"Don't  you  know  him,  sir  ? "  demanded  Mervyn. 

"  Why,  sir,"  said  Dangerfield,  with  his  chin  a  little  ^elevated, 
and  the  tips  of  his  fingers  all  brought  together,  and  his  elbows 
resting  easily  upon  the  arms  of  his  chair,  "Charles  Archer, 
perhaps  you're  not  aware,  was  not  exactly  the  most  reputable 
acquaintance  in  the  world  ;  and  my  knowledge  of  liim  was  very 
.  alight  indeed — wholly  accidental — and  of  very  short  duration." 

"But  you  do  know  him?"  pursued  Mervyn. 

"  /  didf  sir,  though  very  slightly,"  answered  Dangerfield. 

"  And  I'm  given  to  understand,  sir,  he's  to  be  found  occa- 
sionally in  this  town  ? "  continued  his  visiter. 

"  There's  just  one  man  who  sees  him,  and  that's  the  parish 
clerk — what's  his  name  ? — Zekiel  Irons — he  sees  him.  Suppose 
we  send  down  to  his  house,  and  fetch  him  here,  and  learn  all 
about  it  ? "  said  Dangerfield,  who  seemed  mightily  tickled  by 
the  whole  thing. 

"  He  left  the  town,  sir,  last  night ;  and  I've  reason  to  suspect, 
with  a  resolution  of  returning  no  more.  And  I  must  speak 
plainly,  Mr.  Dangerfield,  and  say,  'tis  no  subject  for  triflings 
the  fame  and  fortune  of  a  noble  family  depend  on  searching 
out  the  truth ;  and  I'll  lose  my  life,  Mj^.  Dangerfield,  or  I'll  dis- 
cover it." 
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Still,  the  old  cynical,  qnizzical  smile  on  Dangeriield'a  white 
face,  who  said  encouragingly — 

"  Nobly  resolved,  sir,  upon  my  honour ! " 

"  And  Mr.  Dangerfield,  if  you'll  only  lay  ypurself  out  to  help 
me,  with  your  great  knowledge  and  subtlety — disclosing  every- 
thing yon  know  or  conjecture,  and  putting  me  in  train  to  dis- 
cover the  rest — so  that  I  may  folly  clear  this  dreadful  mystery 
up — there  is  no  sacrifice  of  fortune  I  will  not  cheerfally  make 
to  recompense  such  immense  services,  and  you  may  name  with 
confidence  your  own  terms,  and  think  nothing  exorbitant." 

For  the  first  time  Dangerfield's  countenance  actually  darkened 
and  grew  stem,  but  Mervyn  could  not  discern  whether  it  was 
with  anger  or  deep  thought,  and  the  round  spectacles  returned 
his  intense  gaze  with  a  white  reflected  sheen,  sightless,  and 
meaningless  as  death. 

But  the  stern  mouth  opened,  and  Dangerfield,  in  his  harsh, 
brief  tones,  said — 

"  You  speak  without  reflection,  sir,  and  had  nigh  made  me 
lose  my  temper ;  but  I  pardon  you  ;  you're  young,  sir,  and  be- 
sides, know  probably  little  or  nothing  of  me.  The  inducements 
you're  pleased  to  offer,  you  may  address  elsewhere,  they  are 
not  for  me.  I  shall  forget  your  imprudence  and  answer  frankly 
any  questions,  within  my  knowledge,  you  please  to  ask." 

"  You  mentioned  Irons,  the  clerk,  Mr.  Dangerfield,  and  said 
that  he  sees  Charlee  Archer.     Do  you  mean  it  I " 

*'  Why,  thus  I  mean  it.  He  thinks  he  sees  him  ;  but,  if  he 
does,  upon  my  honour,  he  sees  a  ghost,"  and  Dangerfield 
chuckled  merrily. 

"Pray,  Mr.  Dangerfield,  consider  me,  and  be  serious,  and  in 
Heaven's  name  explain,"  said  Mervyn,  speaking,  evidently,  in 
suppressed  anguish. 

"Why,  you  know— don't  you?  the  poor  fellow's  not  quite 
right  here,"  and*  he  tapped  the  centre  of  his  own  towering 
forehead  with  the  delicate  tip  of  his  white  middle  finger. 
"  I've  seen  a  little  of  him ;  he's  an  angler,  so  am  I ;  and  he 
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ahowcd  me  the  fishing  of  the  river,  here,  last  snmtner,  and  often 
amused  me  prodigiously.  I  don't  say,  mind  ye,  he's  mad^  there 
are  many  degrees,  and  he's  quite  a  competent  parish  clerk 
He's  only  wrong  on  a  point  or  two,  and  one  of  them  is  Charles 
Archer.  I  believe  for  a  while  he  thought  you  were  he,"  apd 
Dangerfield  laughed  his  dry,  hard  chuckle. 

^  Where,  sir,  do  you  suppose  Charles  Archer  is  now  to  he 
found  ? "  urged  Mervyn. 

^  Why,  what  remains  of  him,  in  Florence,"  answered  Dan- 
gerfield. 

"  You  speak  sir,  as  if  you  thought  him  dead." 

'*  Think  ?  I  know  he's  dead.  I  knew  him  but  three  weeks, 
and  visited  him  in  his  sickness — was  in  his  room  half  an  hour 
before  he  died,  and  attended  his  funeral,"  said  Dangerfield. 

"  I  implore  of  you,  sir,  as  you  hope  for  mercy,  don't  trifle  iu. 
this  matter,"  cried  Mervyn,  whose  face  was  white  rand  shiningj 
like  that  of  a  man  about  to  swoon  under  an  operation. 

"Trifle!  What  d'ye  mean,  sir?"  barked  out  Dangerfield, 
rabidly. 

"I  mean,  sir,  this — I've  information  he's  positively  livings 
and  can  relieve  my  father's  memory  from  the  horrible  impnti^ 
tion  that  rests  upon  it.    You  know  who  I  am  f " 

"Ay,  sir,  Lord  Oastlemallard  told  me," 

"And  my  life  I  cheerfully  devote  to  the  task  of  seizing  and 
tracing  out  the  bloody  clue  of  the  labyrinth  in  which  I'm 
lost" 

"  Good — ^'tis  a  pious  as  well  as  a  prudent  resolve,"  said  Dan- 
gerfield, with  a  quiet  sneer.  **  And  now,  sir,'give  me  leave  to 
say  a  word.  Your  information  that  Charles  Archer  is  living, 
is  not  worth  the  breath  of  the  madman  that  spoke  it^  as  Til 
presently  show  you.  By-  an  odd  chance,  sir,  I  required  this 
file  of  newspapers,  last  week,  to  help  me  in  ascertaining  the 
date  of  Sir  Harry  Wyatt's  marriage.  Well,  only  last  nighti 
what  should  I  hit  on  but  this.     Will  you  please  to  read  ? " 

He  had  turned  over  the  pages  rapidly,  and  then  he  stepped 
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at  this  JitUe  piece  of  news,  packed  up  in  a  small  paragraph  at 
the  bottom  of  a  colamo,  and,  pointing  his  finger  to  it,  he  slid 
the  volume  of  newspapers  over  to  Mervyn,  who  read — 

"Died  on  the  4th  of  August,  of  a  lingering  disease,  at  his 
lodgings  in  Florence,  whither  he  had  gone  for  the  improvement 
of  his  health,  Charles  Archer,  Esq^  a  gentleman  who  some 
three  years  since  gave  an  exceeding  clear  evidence  against  Lord 
Dunoran,  for  the  murder  of  Mr.  Beauclerc,  and  was  well  known 
at  Newm^ket  His  funeral,  which  was  private,  was  attended 
by  several  English  gentlemen,  who  were  then  at  Florence." 
.  Mervyn,  deadly  pale,  with  gleaming  eyes,  and  hand  laid  along 
his  forehead,  as  if  to  screen  off  an  insupportable  light  and 
concentrate  his  gaze  upon  the  words,  read  and  re-read  these 
sentences  with  an  agony  of  scrutiny  such  as  no  critic  ever  yet 
brought  to  bear  upon  a  disputed  passage  in  his  favorite  classic. 
Bat  there  was  no  possibility  of  fastening  any  consolatory  inter- 
pretation upon  the  paragraph.  It  was  all  too  plain  and  out- 
spoken. 

"  'Tis  possible  this  may  be  true — thus  much.  A  Charles 
Archer  is  dead,  and  yet  another  Charles  Archer,  the  object  of 
my  search,  still  living,"  said  Mervyn. 

**Hey!  that  didn't  strike  me,"  said  Dangerfield,  as  much 
amused  as  was  consistent  with  moderately  good  breeding.  "  But 
I  can  quite  account,  Mr.  Mervyn,"  he  continued,-  with  a  sudden 
change  of  tone  and  manner,  to  something  almost  of  kindness, 
"  for  your  readiness  to  entertain  any  theory  not  quite  destruc- 
tive of  hopes,  which,  notwitstanding,  I  fear,  rest  simply  on  the 
visions  of  that  poor  hypochondriac.  Irons.  But,  for  all  that, 
'tis  just  possible  that  something  may  strike  either  you  or  me 
in  the  matter  not  quite  so  romantic — ^hey  ?    But  still  something. 

You've  not  told  me  how  the  plague,  Charles  Archer, 

could  possibly  have  served  you.  But,  on  that  point,  perhaps,  we 
can  talk  another  time.  I  simply  desire  to  say,  that  any  experi- 
ence or  ability  I  may  possess,  are  heartily  at  your  service  when- 
ever you  please  to  task  them,  as  my  good  wishes  are  already." 
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So,  stnnned,  and  like  a  man  walking  in  a  dream — all  his 
hopes  shivered  abont  his  feet — Mervyn  walked  through  the 
door  of  the  little  parlour  in  the  Brass  Castle,  and  Dangerfield, 
accompanying  him  to  the  little  gate  which  gave  admission 
from  the  high-road  to  that  tenement,  dismissed  him  there,  with 
a  bow  and  a  pleasant  smile ;  and,  standing  for  a  while,  wiry 
and  erect,  with  his  hands  in  bis  pockets,  he  followed  him,  as 
he  paced  dejectedly  away,  with  the  same  peculiar  smile. 

When  he  was  out  of  sight,  Dangerfield  returned  to  his  par- 
lour, smiling  all  the  way,  and  stood  on  the  hearthrug,  with  his 
back  to  the  fire.  When  he  was  alone,  a  shadow  came  over  his 
face,  and  he  looked  down  on  the  fringe  with  a  thoughtful  scowl 
— his  hands  behind  his  back — and  began  adjusting  and  smooth- 
ing it  with  the  toe  of  his  shoe. 

"  Sot,  fool,  and  poltroon — ^triple  qualification  for  mischief-— I 
don't  know  why  he  still  lives.  Irons — a  new  vista  opens,  and 
this  d d  young  man!"  All  this  was  not,  as  we  some- 
times read,  "  mentally  ejaculated,"  but  quite  literally  muttered, 
as  I  believe  every  one  at  times  mutters  to  himself.  "  Charles 
Archer  living — Charles  Archer  dead — or,  as  I  sometimes  think, 
neither  one  nor  t'other  quite — ^half  man,  half  corpse — a  vampire 
— there  is  no  rest  for  thee :  no  sabbath  in  the  days  of  thy 
work.  Blood — blood — blood — 'tis  tiresomie.  Why  should  I 
be  a  slave  to  these  d d  secrets.  I  don't  think  'tis  my  judg- 
ment, so  much  as  the  devil  that  holds  me  here.  Irons  has 
more  brains  than  I — ^instinct — calculation — which  is  oftener 
right  ?  Miss  Gertrude  Chattesworth,  a  mere  whim,  I  think  I  un- 
derstand her  game  too.  I'll  deal  with  that  to-morrow.  T\\  send 
Daxon  the  account,  vouchers,  and  cheque  for  Lord  Castle- 
mallard — ^tell  Smith  to  sell  my  horses,  and,  by  the  next  packet 
— ^liey ! "  and  he  kissed  his  hand,  with  an  odd  smirk,  like  a 
gentleman  making  his  adieux,  "  and  so  leave  those  who  court 
the  acquaintance  of  Charles  Archer,  to  find  him  out,  and  catch 
their  Tartar  how  they  may.** 
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CHAPTER  LXXIII. 

RELATING    HOW   THB    CASTLE    WAS   TAKEN,    AND     HOW   MISTRESS 
MOGGY   TOOK    HEART    OF    GRACE. 

That  evening  there  came  to  the  door  of  the  Mills,  a  damsel, 
with  a  wide  basket  oh  her  arm,  the  covering  of  which  being 
removed,  a  goodly  show  of  laces,  caps,  fans,  washballs,  buckles, 
and  other  attractions,  came  out  like  a  parterre  of  flowers,  with 
such  a  gloiy  as  dazzled  the  eyes  of  Moggy,  at  the  study  win- 
dow.   . 

"Would  you  plaze  to  want  any,  my  lady?"  inquired  the 
pedlar. 

Moggy  thought  they  were,  perhaps,  a  little  bit  too  fine  for 

her  purse,  but  she  could  not  forbear  longing  and  looking,  and 

asking  the  prices  of  this  bit  of  finery  and  that,  at  the  window  ; 

\nd  she  called  Betty,  and  the  two   maids  conned  over  the 

whole  contents  of  the  basket. 

At  last  she  made  an  offer  for  an  irresistible  stay-hook  of 
pinckbeck,  set  with  half-a-dozen  resplendent  jewels  of  cut  glass, 
and  after  considerable  chaffering,  they  came  at  last  to  terms, 
and  Moggy  ran  out  to  the  kitchen  for  her  money,  which  lay  in 
a  brass  snuff-box,  in  a  pewter  goblet,  on  the  dresser. 

As  she  was  counting  her  coin,  and  puttiug  back  what  she 
did  not  want,  the  latch  of  the  kitchen  door  was  lifted  from 
without,  and  the  door  itself,  pushed  and  shaken.  The  door 
was  bolted  and  locked  on  the  inside,  in  accordance  with  Doc- 
tor Toole's  solemn  injunction  ;  and  there  was  no  attempt  to  use 
violence.  But  a  brisk  knocking  began  thereat ;  and  Moggy, 
encouraged  by  hearing  the  voices  of  Betty  and  the  vender  of 
splendours  at  the  little  parlour  window,  and  also  by  the  amber 
sunlight  on  the  rustling  ivy  leaves,  and  the  loud  evening  gossip 
of  the  sparrows,  took  heart  of  grace,  and  demanded  shrilly — 

"Who's  there?" 

A  whining  beggar's,  voice  asked  admission. 
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''Bnt  you  can't  come  id,  forthe  boose  is  slint  ttp  for  the 
night,"  replied  the  cook. 

'<  Bat  'tis  a  message  for  the  misthress  I  have,"  answered  the 
applicant. 

"  Come  in  the  morning,  my  good  man,"  said  she,  "  for  sor- 
row  a  foot  you'll  put  inside  the  house  to-night." 

**  An'  that's  what  I'm  to  tell  them  Uiat  sent  me." 

"  Neither  more  nor  less,"  replied  she. 

And  so  she  heard  a  heavy  foot  clank  along  the  pavement, 
and  she  tried  to  catch  a  glance  of  the  retreating  figure,  but  she 
could  not^  though  she  laid  her*  cheek  against  the  window-pane. 
However,  she  heard  him  whistling  as  he  went,  which  gave  hdr 
a  better  opinion  of  him,  and  she  thought  she  heard  the  road 
gate  shut  after  him. 

So  feeling  relieved,  and  with  a  great  sigh,  shecounted  her 
money  over;  and  answering  Betty's  shrill  summons  to  the 
study,  as  the  woman  was  in  haste,  with  a  ^  Coming,  coming 
this  minute,"  she  replaced  her  treasure,  and  got  swifUy  into 
poor  Charles  Nutter's  little  chamber. 

"  'Tis  growing  late,"  said  the  dealer  from  without,  **  and  I 
darn't  be  on  the  road  after  dark.  Gi'  me  my  money,  good 
girl ;  and  here,  take  your  stay-hook." 

And  so  saying,  she  looked  ^  little  puzzled  up  and  down,  as 
not  well  knowing  how  they  were  to  make  their  exchange. 

"  Here,"  says  Moggy,  "  give  it  in  here."  And  removing  the 
fastening,  she  "shoved  the  window  up  a  little  bit.  **  Hould  it, 
Betty ;  hould  it  up,"  said  she.  And  in  came  the  woman's 
hard,  brown  hand,  palm  open,  for  her  money,  and  the  other 
containing  the  jewel,  after  which  the  vain  soul  of  Mog^ 
lusted. 

t*  That'll  do,"  said  she ;  and  crying  shrilly,  **  Give  us  a  lift| 
sweetheart,"  in  a  twinkling  she  shoved  the  window  up,  at  the 
same  time  kneeling,  with  a  spring,  upon  the  sill,  and  getting 
her  long  leg  into  the  room,  with  her  shoulder  under  the  win- 
dow-sash, her  foot  firmly  planted  on  the  floor,  and  her  face  and 
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head  in  the  apartment.  Almost  at  the  same  instant  she  was 
followed  by  an  ill-looking  fellow,  buttoned  up  in  a  surtouti 
whose  stature  seemed  enormous,  and  at  sight  of  whoni  the  two 
women  shrieked  as  if  soul  and  body  wcie  parting. 

The  lady  was  now  quite  in  the  room,  and  standing  upright 
showed  the  tall  shape  and  stern  lineaments  of  Mary  Match- 
well.  And  as  she  stood  she  laughed  a  sort  of  shuddering 
laugh,  like  a  person  who  has  just  had  a  plunge  in  cold  water. 

"  Stop  that,  noise,"  sJid  she,  recognising  Betty,  who  recog- 
nised her  with  unspeakable  terror.  '^  Tm  the  lady  that  came 
bore,  yoa  know,  some  months  ago,  with  Mrs.  Macnamara ;  and 
Vm  Mrs.  Nutter,  which  the  woman  up-stairs  is  not  Vm  Mrs. 
Nutter,  and  youWe  my  servants,  do  ye  mind  ?  and  I'll  act  a  fair 
mistress  by  you,  if  you  do  mc  honest  service.  Open  the  hall- 
door,.!'  she  said  to  the  man,  who  was  by  this  time  also  in  the 
room.  And  forth  he  went  to  do  her  bidding,  and  a  gentleman, 
who  turned  out  to  be  that  respectable  pillar  of  the  law  whom 
Mr.  Gamble  in  the  morning  had  referred  to  as  "  Dirty  Davy," 
entered.  He  was  followed  by  Mrs.  Mary  Matchwell's  maid,  a 
giggling,  cat-like  gipsy,  with  a  lot  of  gaudy  finery  aWbut  her, 
and  a  withered,  deyilment  leering  in  her  face  ;  and  a  hackney- 
coach  drove  up  to  the  door,  which  had  conveyed  the  party 
from  town  ;  and  the  driver,  railing  in  loud  tones,  after  the  man- 
ner of  this  kind  in  old  times,  pitched  in  several  trunks,  one 
after  the  other ;  and,  in  fact,  it  became  peifectiy  clear  that  M. 
M.  was  taking  possession.  And  Betty  and  Moggy,  at  their 
wits'  end  between  terror  and  bewilderment,  were  altogether 
powerless  to  resist,  and  could  only  whimper  a  protest  against 
the  monstrous  invasion,  while  poor  little  Sally  Nutter  up-stairs, 
roused  by  the  wild  chorus  of  strange  voices  from  the  lethargy 
of  her  grief,  and  even  spurred  into  active  alarm,  locked  her 
door,  and  then  hammered  with  a  chair  upon  the  floor,  under  a 
maniacal  hallucination  that  she  was  calling  I  know  not  what  or 
whom  to  the  rescue. 

Then  Dirty  Davy  read  aloud,  with  due  emphasis   to  the 
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maids,  copies,  as  he  stated,  of  the  affidavits  sworn  to  that  day 
by  Mistress  Mary  Matchwell,  or  as  he  called  her,  ]iirs.  Nntter, 
relict  of  the  late  Charles  Natter,  gentleman,  of  the  Mills,  in  the 
parish  of  Chapelizod,  barony  of  Castleknock,  and  county  of 
Dublin,  deposing  to  her  marriage  with  the  said  Charles  Nutter 
haying  been  celebrated  in  the  Church  of  St.  Clement  Danes,  in 
London,  on  the  7th  April,  1750.  And  then  came  a  copy  of 
the  marriage  certificate,  and  then  a  statement  how,  believing 
that  deceased  had  left  no  ^  will  ^'  making  any  disposition  of  his 
property,  or  naming  an  executor,  she  applied- to  the  Court  <rf 
Prerogative  for  letters  of  administration  to  the  deceased,  which 
letters  would  be  granted  in  a  few  days ;  and  in  the  meantime 
the  bereaved  lady  would  remain  in  possession  of  the  house  and 
chattels  of  her  late  husband. 

All  this,  of  course,  was  so  much  "  Hebrew-Greek,''  as  honest 
Father  Roach  was  wont  to  phrase  it,  to  the  scared  women* 
But  M.  M.,  fixing  them  both  with  her  cold  and  terrible  gaze, 
said  quite  intelligibly —    • 

"  What's  your  name  ? " 

"  Moggy  Sullivan,  if  yon  please,  ma'am," 

"  And  what's  yours  ? " 

"  Elizabeth — Betty  they  call  me — madam ;  Elizabeth  Burke, 
if  you  please,  madam." 

"  Well,  then,  Moggy  Sullivan  and  Elizabeth  Burke,  harkee 
both,  while  I  tell  you  a  thing.  Fm  mistress  here  by  law,  as 
you've  just  heard,  and  you're  my  servants ;  and  if  you  so  much 
as  wind  the  jack  or  move  a  tea-cup,  except  as  I  tell  you,  I'll 
find  a  way  to  punish  you ;  and  if  I  miss  to  the  value  of  a  pin's 
head,  I'll  indict  you  for  a  felony,  and  have  you  whipt  and  burnt 
in  the  hand — you  know  what  that  means.  And  now,  whero's 
Mistress  Sarah  Harty  ?  for  she  must  pack  and  away." 

"  Oh  !  ma'am,  jewel,  the  poor  misthress." 

"  Fm  the  mistress,  slut." 

"  Ma'am,  dear,  she's  very  tad." 

<*TrA«rcisshe?" 
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"In  her  room,  ma'am,"  answered  Betty,  with  blubbered 
cheeks. 

"  Where  are  you  going,  minx  ? "  cried  M.  M^  with  a  terrible 
Yoice  and  look)  and  striding  toward  the  door,  from  which  Mog- 
gy was  about  to  escape. 

Now,  Moggy  was  a  sort  of  heroine,  not  in  the  vain  matter 
of  beaoty,  for  she  had  high  check  bones,  a  snub  nose,  and  her 
fignre  had  no  more  waist,  or  other  feminine  undulations,  than 
the  dock  in  the  hall ;  but  like  that  useful  piece  of  furniture, 
presented  an  oblong  parallelogram,  unassisted  by  art ;  for,  ex- 
cept on  gala  days,  these  homely  maidens  never  sported  hoops. 
Bnt.Bhe  was,  nevertheless,  a  heroine  of  the  Amazonian  species. 
She  tripped  up  Pat  Morgan,  and  laid  that  athlete  suddenly  on 
hia  back,  upon  the  grass  plot  before  the  hall  door,  to  his  eter- 
nal disgrace,  when  he  "  oflferd "  to  kiss  her,  while  the  fiddler 
and  tambourine-man  were  playing.  She  used  to  wring  big 
boys  by  the  ear ;  overawe  fishwives  with  her  voluble  invective ; 
put  dangerous  dogs  to  rout  with  sticks  and  stones,  and  evince, 
in  all  emergencies,  an  adventurous  spirit  and  an  alacrity  for 
battle. 

For  her,  indeed,  as  for  others,  the  spell  of  "  M,  M.'s"  evil 
eye  and  witchlike  presence  was  at  first  too  much ;  but  Moggy 
rallied,  and,  thus  challenged,  she  turned  about  at  the  door  and 
stoutly  confronted  the  intruder. 

"  Minx,  yourself,  you  black  baste,  Vm  goin'  just  wherever  it 
plases  me  best,  and  Fd  like  to  know  who'll  stop  me ;  and  first, 
ma'am,  by  your  lave,  I'll  tell  the  mistress  to  lock  her  door,  and 
keep  you  and  your  rake-helly  squad  at  the  wrong  side  of  it, 
and  then,  ma'am,  wherever  the  fancy  takes  me  next — and  that's 
how  it  is,  and  my  sarvice  to  your  ladyship." 

Off  went  Moggy,  with  a  leer  of  defiance  and  a  snap  of  her 
fingers,  cutting  a  clumsy  caper,  and  rushed  like  a  mad  cow  up 
the  stairs,  shouting  all  the  way,  ** Lock  your  door,  ma'anv— lock 
your  door." 

Growing  two  or  three  degrees  whiter,  M.  M.,  so  soon  as  she 
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recovered  herself,  glided  in  pursuit,  like  the  embodiment  ot  an 
evil  spirit,  as  perhaps,  she  was,  and  with  a  gleam  of  insanity, 
or  murder,  in  her  eye,  which  always  supervened  when  her 
wrath  was  moved. 

The  sullen  face  of  the  bailiff  half  lighted  up  i^ith  a  cynical 
grin  of  expectation,  for  he  saw  that  both  ladies  were  game, 
and  looked  for  a  spirited  encounter.  But  Dirty  Davy  spoiled 
all  by  interposing  his  person,  and  arresting  the  pursuit  of  his 
client  and  delivering  a  wheezy  expostulation  close  in  her  ear. 

Tis  a  strange  thing  if  I  can't  do  what  I  will  with  my  own — ' 
fine  laws  i'faith  I " 

"  I  only  tell  you,  madam,  and  if  you  do,  it  may  embarrass 
us  mightily  by-and-bye." 

**  An'  now,  plase  your  ladyship,  will  I  bring  your  sarvioe  to  the 
ladies  and  gentlemen  down  in  the  town,  for  'tis  there  Tm  going 
next,"  said  Moggy  popping  in  at  the  door,  with  a  mock. cour- 
tesy, and  a  pugnacious  cock  in  her  eye,  and  a  look  altogether 
so  provoking  and  warlike  as  almost  tempted  the  bailiff  at  the 
door  to  clap  her  on  the  back,  and  cry,  had  he  spoken  Latin^ 
macte  virtute puer  / 

**  Catch  the  slut.  You  shan't  budge — not  a  foot — ^hold  her," 
cried  M.  M.  to  the  bailiff. 

"Baugh  ! "  was  his  answer. 

"  See  now,"  said  Davy,  "  Madam  Nutter's  not  serious — ^you're 
not,  ma'am  ?  We  don't  detain  you,  mind.  The  door's  open. 
There's  no  false  imprisonment  or  duress,  mind  ye — thanking 
you  all  the  same  Miss  for  your  offer.  We  won't  detain  yon, 
ha,  ha !     Chalk  the  road  for  the  young  lady,  Mr.  Redmond." 

And  Davy  fell  to  whisper  energetically  again  in  M.  M.'s  oar. 

And  Moggy  disappeared.  Straight  do.wn  to  the  town  she 
went,  and  to  tlie  friendly  Dr.  Toole's  house,  but  he  was  not  ex- 
pected home  from  Dublin  till  morning.  Then  she  had  thonghts 
of  going  to  the  barrack,  and  applying  for  a  company  of  soldiers, 
with  a  cannon,  if  necessary,  to  retake  the  Mills.  Then  she  be- 
thought her  of  good  Dr.  Walsiugham,  but  he  was  too  simple  to 
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cope.  With  sncb  seasoned  rognes.    General  Chattesworth  was  too* 
far  away,  and  not  quite  the  man  either,  ne  more  than  Colonel* 
Stafford ;  and  the  young  beaux,  **  them  Captains,  and  the  like, 
'id  only  be  funnin'  me,  and  knows  nothing  of  law  business." 
So  she  pitched  upon  Father  Roach. 


CHAPTER  pXXIV. 

IN  WHICH  IRISH  MELODY  PREVAILS. 

Now,  Father  Roach'^  domicile  was  the  first  house  in  the 
Chapel  lane,  which  consisted  altogether  of  two,  not  being  very 
long.  It  showed  a  hall-door,  painted  green — the  national  hue 
— ^which  enclosed,  I'm  happy  to  say,  not  a  few  of  the  national 
virtues,  chief  among  which  reigned  hospitality.  As  Moggy 
turned  the  corner,  and  got  out  of  the  cold  wind  under  iU 
friendly  shelter,  she  heard  a  stentorian  voice,  accompanied  by 
the  melliflaons  drone  of  a  bagpipe,  concluding  in  a  highly 
decorative  style  the  last  verse  of  the  "  Colleen  Rue." 

Respect  for  this  celestial  melody,  and  a  desire  to  hear  a  little 
more  of  what  might  follow,  held  Moggy  on  the  steps,  with  the 
knocker  between  her  finger  and  thumb,  unwilling  to  disturb  by 
an  unseasonable  summons  the  harmonies  from  which  she  was, 
in  fiictj  separated  only  by  the  thickness  of  the  window  and  its 
-shutter.  And  when  the  vocal  and  instramental  music  came  to 
an  end  together,  there  broke  forth  a  shrilly  chorus  of  female 
cackle,  some  in  admiration  and  some  in  laughter;  and  the 
voice  of  Father  Roach  was  heard  lustily  and  melodiously 
ejaculating  "  More  power  to  you,  Pat^Mahony  !  " 

As  this  pleasant  party  all  talked  together,  and  Moggy  could 
not  clearly  unravel  a  single  sentence,  she  made  up  her  mind  to 
wait  no  longer,  and  knocked  with  good  emphasis,  under  cover 
of  the  uproar. 
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The  maid,  who  had  evidently  been  in  the  hall,  almost  instau- 
'taueoasly  opened  the  door;  and  with  a  hasty  welcome,  fall  of 
giggle  and  excitement,  pulled  in  Moggy  by  the  arm,  shattiog 
the  door  after  her ;  and  each  damsel  asked  the  other,  ^  An' 
how  are  you,  and  are  you  elegant? "  and  shaking  her  neighboar 
by  both  hands.  The  clerical  handmaid,  in  a  galloping  whisper 
in  Moggy's  ear,  told  her  "  'Twas  a  weddin'  party,  and  such 
tarin'  fun  she  never  see — such  a  dancin'  and  singin',  and 
laughin'  and  funnin';  and  she  must  wait  st  bit  and  see  the 
quality,"  a  portion  of  whonj,  indeed,  were  visible  as  well  as 
overpoweringly  audible  through  the  half-open  door  of  the  front 
parlour;  "and  there  was  to  be  a  thunderin'  fine  supper— a 
round  of  beef,  and  two  geese,  and  a  tubful  of  oysters,"  &c^  &c 

Now  I  must  mention  that  this  feast  was,  in  fact^  in  its  own 
way,  more  romantically  wonderful  than  that  of  the  celebrated 
wedding  of  Camacho  the  Rich,  and  one  of  the  many  hundred 
proofs  IVe  met  with  in  the  course  of  my  long  pilgrimage  that 
•the  honest  prose  of  every-day  life  is  often  ten  times  more  sur- 
prising than  the  unsubstantial  fictions  of  even  the  best  epic 
poets. 

Worthy  Father  Roach  had  constituted  himself  internuncio 
between  Mahony,  whom  we  remember  first  in  his  pride  of  place 
doing  the  honors  of  that  feast  of  Mars  in  which  his  "  friend" 
Nutt  !r  was  to  have  carved  up  the  great  O'Flaherty  on  the 
Fifteen  Acres,  and  next,  quantum  mutatus  ah  illo  !  a  helpless 
but  manly  captive  in  the  hands  of  the  Dublin  bailiffs,  and  that 
very  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Woolly,  relict  and  sole  executrix  of  tlie 
late  Timotheus  Woolly,  of  High  street,  tailor,  &c.,  &C.,  who 
was  the  cruel  cause  of  his  incarceration. 

Good  Father  Roach  was  of  a  gallant  temperament,  and  a 
wheedling  tongue,  and  unfolded  before  the  offended  eye  of  the 
insulted  and  vindictive  executrix  so  interesting  a  picture  of 
"  his  noble  young  friend,  the  victim  of  circumstance,  breaking 
his  manly  heart  over  his  follies  and  misfortunes;*'  and  looking 
upon  !;cr,  Mrs,  Woolly,  afar  off,  with  an  eye  full  of  melancholy 
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asd  awe,  tempered  wHb,  maybap,  somewhat  of  romantic  gal- 
lantry, thtA  he  at  length  perBiiaded  the  tremendous  **  relict "  to 
Tisit  her  captive  in  his  dangeon.  This  she  did,  in  a  severe 
mood,  with  her  attorney,  and  good  Father  Roach  ;  and  though 
Mahooy^s:'  statement  was  declamatory  rather  than  precise,  and 
was  carried  on  more  in  the  way  of  an  a^)cal  to  the  "  leedy" 
than  as  an  eicposition  to  the  roan  of  law^  leaving  matters  at  the  end 
!&  certainly  no  clearer  state  than  before  be  begun,  yet  the  ex- 
ecutrix consented  to  see  the  imprisoned  youth  orice  more,  this 
time  dispensing  with  her  attorney's  attendance,  and  content 
with  the  protection  of  the  priest,  and  even  upon  that,  on  some 
subsequent  visits,  she  did  not  insist. 

And  so  the  affair,  like  one  of  those  medleys  of  our  Irish 
melodies  arranged  by  poor  M.  Jcillien,  starting  with  a  maitial 
air,  went  off  imperceptibly  into  a  pathetic  and  amorous  strain. 
Father  Roach,  still  officiating  as  internuncio,  found  the  dowi^r 
less  and  less  impracticable,  and  at  length  a  treaty  was  hap- 
pily concluded.  The  captive  came  forth  to  wear  henceforward 
those  lighter  chains  only,  which  are  forged  by  Hymen  and 
wreathed  with  roses ;  and  the  lady  applied  to  his  old  promis- 
sory notes  the  torch  of  love,  which  in  a  moment  reduced  them  to 
ashes.  .  And  here,  at  the  hermitage  of  our  jolly  Chapel izod 
priest,  the  treaty  was  ratified,  and  the  bagpipe  and  the  bride- 
groom, in  tremendous  anison,  splitting  tlie  rafters  with  ^  Hy- 
men, Hymen,  0  Hymenoee ! " 

.  In  the  midst  of  this  festive  celebration,  his  reverence  was 
snnunoned  to  the  hall.  When  the  holy  man  had  heard  Mog- 
gy^s  tale,  he  scratched  his  tonsure  and  looked,  I  mtist  say,  con- 
foundedly bored. 

"  Now  Moggy,  my  child,  don't  you  see,  acuishla,  'tisn't  to 
me  yon  should  V  come ;  I'm  here,  nay  dear,  engaged,"  and  he 
dried  his  moist  and  rubicund  countenance,  "  in  one  of  the  sa- 
cred offices  iv  the  Church,  the  sacrament,  my  dear,  iv  " — here 
Mahony  and  the  piper  struck  up  again  in  so  loud  a  key  in  the 
paK^or,  that^  as  Moggy  afterwards  observed,  ^  they  could  not 

^  17 
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CHAPTER   LXXV. 

nr  WHICH,  WHILB  THE   HARMONY  CONTINUES   IN  FATHER  ROACH's 

vront  parlor,  a  few  discords   are   introduced 

elsewhere;  and  doctor  toole  arrives- in 

the  morning  with  a  marvellous 

budget  of  news. 

The  good  people  who  had  established  themselves  in  poor 
Nutter's  domicile  did  not  appear  at  all  disconcerted  by  the 
priest's  summons.  His  knock  at  the  hall-door  was  attended  to 
-with  the  most  consummate  assurance  by  M.  M.'s  maid,  just  as 
if  the  premises  had  belonged  to  her  mistress  all  her  days. 

Between  this  hussy  and  his  reverence,  who  was  in  no  mood 
to  be  trifled  with,  there  occurred  in  the  hall  some  very  pretty 
Bpanring,  which  ended  by  his  being  ushered  into  the  parlour, 
"where  sat  Mistress  Matchwell  and  dirty  Davy,  the  "tearthings" 
on  the  table,  and  an  odour  more  potent  than  that  of  the  Chi- 
nese aroma  circulating  agreeably  through  the  CDarabcc 

I  need  not  report  the  dialogue  of  the  parties,  showing  how 
the  honest  priest  maintained,  under  sore  trial,  his  character  for 
politeness  while  addressing  a  lady,  and  how  he  indemnified 
himself  in  the  style  in  which  he  "  discoorsed  "  the  attorney ; 
how  his  language  fluctuated  between  the  persuasively  religious 
and  the  horribly  profane;  and  how,  at  one  crisis  in  the  conver- 
sation, although  he  had  self  command  enough  >to  bow  to  the 
matron,  he  was  on  the  point  of  cracking  the  lawyer's  crown 
with  the  fine  specimen  of  Irish  oak  which  he  carried  in  his 
hand. 

"But,  supposin',  ma'am,"  said  his 'Reverence,  referring  to 
the  astounding  allegation  of  her  marriage  with  Nutter ;  "  for 
the  sake  of  argumint,  it  should  turn  out  to  be  so,  in  coorse  you 
would  not  like  to  turn  the  poor  woman  out  iv  doors,  without  a 
penny  in  her  pocket,  to  beg  her  bread  ?  '^ 

"  Your  friend  up-stairs,  sir,  intended  playing  the  lady  for  the 
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hear  their  own  ears,"  and  the  conclusion  of  the  sentence  was 
overwhelmed  in  "  Many's  the  bottle  I  cracked  in  my  time." 

"  The  divil  burn  the  lot  o'  thera,  my  dear,  an'  a  porty  evenin' 
ihoy  choose  for  their  vagaries — an'  law  papers,  too,  you  say,  an' 
an  attorney  into  the  bargain — there's  no  influence  you  can 
bring  to  bear  on  them  fellows.  If  'twas  another  man,  an'  a 
jcouple  more  at  his  back,  myself  an'  Pat  Moran  'id  wallop  them 
out  of  the  house,  an'  into  the  river,  be  gannies !  as  aisy  as  say 
an  aver 

But  Father  Roach,  though  sometimes  a  little  bit  testy,  and, 
on  the  whole,  not  without  faults,  was  aa  good-natured  an  an- 
chorite as  ever  said  mass  or  brewed  a  contemplative  bowl  of 
punch.  If  he  refused  to  go  down  to  the  Mills,  he  would  not 
have  been  comfortable  again  that  night,  nor  indeed  for  a  week 
to  come.  So,  with  a  sigh,  he  made  up  his  mind,  got  qnietly 
into  his  surtont  and  m^nfflers,  which  hung  on  the  peg  behind 
the  hall-door,  clapped  on  his  hat,  grasped  bis  stout  oak  stick, 
and  telling  his  honsekeeper  to  let  them  know,  in  case  his 
guests  should  miss  him,  that  he  was  obliged  to  go  out  for  U^n 
minutes  or  so  on  parish  business,  forth  sallied  the  stout  priest, 
with  no  great  appetite  for  knight-errantry,  but  still  anxious  to 
rescue,  if  so'  it  might  be,  the  distressed  princess,  begirt  with 
giants  and  enchanters,  at  the  Mills. 

At  the  Salmon  House  he  enlisted  the  stalworth  Paddy 
Moran,  with  the  information  conveyed  to  that  surprised  revel- 
ler that  he  was  to  sleep  at  "  Mrs.  Nutter's  house  "  that  night ; 
and  so,  at  a  brisk  pace,  the  clerical  knight,  his  squire,  and  de- 
moiselle-errant, proceeded  to  the  Mills. 


f!.-:.- 
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CHAPTER   LXXV. 

IK  WHICH,  WHILE  THE  HARMONY  CONTINUES  IN  FATHER  ROACHES 

FRONT    PARLOR,    A    FEW    DIBC0BD8    ARE    INTRODUCED 

ELSEWHERE  ;    AND  DOCTOR  TOOLE  ARRIVES.  IN 

THE   MORNING   WITH    A   MARVELLOUS 

BUDGET    OF    NEWS. 

The  good  people  who  had  established  themselves  in  poor 
Nutter's  domicile  did  not  appear  at  all  disconcerted  by  the 
!  priest's  snramons.  flia  knock  at  the  ball-door  was  attended  to 
with  the  most  consummate  assurance  by  M.  M.'s  maid,  just  as 
if  the  premises  had  belonged  to  her  mistress  all  her  days. 

Between  this  hussy  and  his  reverence,  who  was  in  no  mood 
to  be  trifled  with,  there  occurred  in  the  hall  some  very  pretty 
spanring,  which  ended  by  his  being  ushered  into  the  parlour, 
where  sat  Mistress  Matchwell  and  dirty  Davy,  the  "  tea-things  " 
on  the  table,  and  an  odour  more  potent  than  that  of  the  Clii- 
nese  aroma  circulating  agreeably  through  the  cnarabofi, 

I  need  not  report  the  dialop^e  of  the  parties,  showing  how 
the  honest  priest  maintained,  under  sore  trial,  his  character  for 
politeness  while  addressing  a  lady,  and  how  he  indemnified 
himself  in  the  style  in  which  he  **  discoorsed  "  the  attorney ; 
how  his  language  fluctuated  between  the  persuasively  religious 
and  the  horribly  profane;  and  how,  at  one  crisis  in  the  conver- 
sation, although  he  had  self  command  enough  \to  bow  to  the 
matron,  he  was  on  the  point  of  cracking  the  lawyer's  crown 
with  the  fine  specimen  of  Irish  oak  which  he  carried  in  his 
hand. 

"But,  supposin',  ma'am,"  said  his ' Reverence,  referring  to 
the  astounding  allegation  of  her  marriage  with  Nutter ;  "  for 
the  sake  of  arguraint,  it  shonld  turn  out  to  be  so,  in  coorse  you 
would  not  like  to  turn  the  poor  woman  out  iv  doors,  without  a 
penny  in  her  pocket,  to  beg  her  bread  ?  '^ 

"  Your  friend  up-stairs,  sir,  intended  playing  the  lady  for  the 
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rest  of  her  day8,'\  answered  M.  M^  with  a  catlike  demureness, 
sly  and  cruel,  "  at  my  cost,  and  to  my  sorrow.  For  twenty 
long  years,  or  nigh  hand  it,  she  has  lived  with  my  husband, 
consuming  my  substance,  and  keeping  me  in  pentiry.  What 
did  she  allow  me  all  that  time  ? — ^not  so  much  as  that  crust— 
ha  1  ha  1  I  suppose  she  owes  me  for  her  maintenance  here — 
in  my  house,  out  of  my  property — fully  two  thousand  pounds. 
Make  money  of  that,  sir ! — and  my  lawyer  advises  me  to  mako 
her  pay  it." 

"Or  rather  to  make  her  account,  ma'am;  or  you  will,  if 
she's  disposed  to  act  fairly,  take  anything  you  may  be  advised, 
to  be  reasonable  and  equitable,  ma'am,"  interposed  Dirty 
Davy. 

*'  That's  it,"  r^umed  Madam  Mary.  "  I  don't  want  her  four 
bones.  *  Let  her  make  up  one  thousand  pounds — ^that's  reason, 
sir — and  I'll  forgive  her  the  remainder.  But  if  she  won't,  then 
to  gaol  ril  send  her,  and  there  she  may  rot  for  me." 

"  You  persave,  sir,"  continued  the  attorney  ;  "  your  client — 
I  raaiie  your  friend — has  fixed  herself  in  the  character  of  an 
agent — all  the  late  gintleraan's  money,  yon  see,  went  through 
her  hands — an  agent  or  a  steward  to  Charles  Nutter,  desased 
— an'  a  coort  iv  equity  '11  honld  her  liable  to  account,  ye  see; 
an'  we  know  well  enough  what  money's  past  through  her  hands 
annually — an,  whatever  she  can  prove  to  have  been  honestly 
applied,  we'll  b^  quite  willin*  to  allow ;  but,  you  see,  we  must 
have  the  balance  1 " 

**  Balance ! "  says  the  priest,  incensed  beyond  endurance ; 
"  if  youvstay  balancin'  here,  my  joker,  much  longer^  you'll  run 
a  raysonable  risk  of  balancin'  by  the  neck  out  iv  one  of  them 
trees  before  the  doore." 

"  So  you're  threatenin'  my  life,  ^ir  I  "  said  the  attorney,  with 
a  sly  defiance. 

**  You  lie  like  the  divil,  sir — savin*  your  presence,  ma'am. 
Don't  you  know  the  differ,  sir,  between  a  threat  an'  a  warain', 
you  bosthoon  ? "  thundlered  his  Reverence. 
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**  You're  stbriyin'  to  provoke  me  to  a  bracbe  iv  tlio  pace,  as 
the  company  can  testify,"  said  Dirty  Davy. 

*•  Ye  lie  again,  yon — ^yoo  fat  crature — 'tis  thryin'  to  provoke 
you  to  heitsp  the  pace  I  am.  Listen  to  me,  the  both  o'  yez — 
tiie  leedy  up-stairs,  the  misthress  iv  this  house,  and  widow  of 
poor  Charles  Nutter — Mrs.  Sally  Nutther,  I  say — ^is  well  liked 
in  .the  parish ;  an'  if  they  get  the  wind  o'  the  word,  all  I  say  's 
this — so  sure  as  you're  found  h^re  holdin'  wrongful  possession 
of  her  house  an'  goods,  the  boys  iv  Palmerstowu,  Castleknock, 
and  Cbapelizod,  will  pay  yez  a  visit  you  won't  like,  and  duck 
yez  in  the  river,  or  hang  yez  together,  like  a  pair  of  common 
robbers,  as  you  unquestionably  are — not^^  he  added,  with  a 
sudden  sense  of  legal  liability. 

"  Who's  that  ? "  demanded  the  lynx-eyed  lady,  who  saw  Pat 
Moran  cross  the  door  in  the. shadow  of  the  lobby. 

"  That's  Mr.  Moran,  a  most  respectable  and  muscular  man, 
come  here  to  keep  possession,  madam,  for  Mrs.  Sally  Nutther, 
our  good  friend  and  neighbour,  ma'am,"  replied  the  priest 

**  As  you  plase,  sir,"  replied  the  attorney ;  "  your  tnmblin* 
yourself  and  your  friend  into  a  nice  predicament — as  good  a 
consthructive  ousther,  vi  et  armis,  as  my  client  could  possibly 
desire.  Av  coorse,  sir,  we'll  seek  compensation  in  the  regular 
•way  for  this  violent  threspass;  and  we  have  you  criminally, 
you'll  obsarve,  no  less  than  civilly." 

"Now,  look — ondherstand  me — don't  affect  to  misteek,  av 
you  plase,"  said  the  priest,  not  very  clear  or  comfortable,  for 
he  had  before  had  one  or  two  brushes  with  the  law,  and  the 
recollection  was  disagreeable :  *'  I — Mr.  Moran — we're  here,  sir 
— the  both  iv  us,  as  you  sec — pacibly — and — and — all  to  that 
and  at  the  request  of  Mrs.  Sally  Nutther — an'  I  tell  you  what's 
more — if  you  make  any  row  here — do  you  mind — I'll  come 
down  "with  the  magisthrate  an'  the  soldiers,  an*^  lave  it  to  them 
to  dale  yith  you  accordin'— -mind  ye — to  law  an'  equity,  civil, 
human,  criminal,  an'  divine — an'  make  money  o'  that,  ye — ye 
mountain  in  labour — savin'  your  presence,  ma'am." 
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"  I  thank  you — that'll  do,  sir,"  said  the  lawyer,  with  a  lazy 
chuckle. 

"  ni  now  do  myself  the  honour  to  make  my  compliments  to 
Mrs.  Sally  Nutther,"  said  Father  Roach,  making  a  solemn  bow 
to  Mrs.  Match  well,  who,  with  a  shrill  sneer,  pursaed  him  as  he 
disappeared  with — 

"  The  lady  in  the  bed-room,  your  Reverence  ?  ^ 

Whereat  Dirty  Davy  renewed  his  wheezy  chuckle. 

Nothing  daunted,  the  indignant  divine  stumped  resolutely  ttp- 
stairs,  and  found  poor  Sally  Nutter,  to  whose  room  be  was  joy- 
fully admitted  by  honest  Betty,  who  knew  his  soft,  honest 
brogue,  in  a  panic,  the  violence  of  which  had  almost  superseded 
her  grief.  So  he  consoled  and  foi-tified  the  poor  lady  as  well  as 
he  could,  and  when  she  urged  him  to  remain  in  the  house  all 
night,    . 

^*  My  dear  ma'am,"  says  he,  lifting  his  hand  and  shaking  his 
head,  slowly,  with  closed  eyes,  "  you  forget  my  caracter.  Why, 
the  house  is  full  iv  fayraales.  My  darlin'  Mrs.  Nutther,  I — I 
couldn't  enthertain  sich-  an  idaya ;  and,  besides,"  says  he,  with 
sudden  energy,  recollecting  that  the  goose  might  be  overdone, 
"  there's  a  religious  duty,  my  dear  ma'am — the  holy  sacrament 
waitin' — a  pair  to  be  married  ;  but  Pat  Moran  will  keep  them 
quiet  till  mornin',  and  I'll  be  down  myself  to  see  you  then.  So 
my  earvice  to  you,  Mrs.  Nutther,  and  God  bless  you,  my  dear 
ma'am." 

And  with  this  valediction  the  priest  departed. 

Dr.  Toole  arrived  at  ten  o'clock  next  morning  with  news  that 
shook  the  village.  The  inquest  was  postponed  to  the  evening, 
to  secure  the  attendance  of  some  witnesses  who  could  throw 
a  light,  it  was  thought,  on  the  inquiry.  Then  Dr.  Toole  was 
examined,  and  identified  the  body  at  first  confidently. 

"  But,"  said  he,  in  the  great  parlour  of  the  Phoenix  where  he 
held  forth,  "  though  the  features  were  as  like  as  two  eggs,  it 
struck  me  the  forehead  was  a  thought  broader.  So,  said  I,  I 
can  set  the  matter  at  rest  in  five  minutes.    Charles 'Natter's 
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left  upper  ann  was  broken  midway,  and  I  set  it;  there  would 
be  the  usual  deposit  where  the  bone  knit,  and  he  had  a  sword- 
thrust  through  his  right  shoulder,  cicatrized,  and  very  well 
defined;  and  he  had  lost  two  under-teeth.  Well,  the  teeth 
were  gone,  but  three  instead  of  two,  and  on  laying  the  arm-bone 
bare,  'twas  plain  it  had  never  been  broken,  and,  in  like  manner, 
nothing  wrong  with  the  right  shoulder,  and  there  was  nothing 
like  so  much  deltoid  and  biceps  as  Nutter  had.  So  says  I,  at 
once,  be  that  body  whose  it  may,  'tis  none  of  Charles  Nutter's, 
and  to  that  I  swear,  gentlemen ;  and  I  had  hardly  made  an 
end  when  'twas  identified  for  the  corpse  of  the  French  hair- 
dresser, newly  arrived  from  Paris,  who  was  crossing  the  LiflFey, 
on  Tuesday  night,  yon  remember,  at  the  old  ferry-boat  slip,  and 
fell  in  and  was  drowned.     So  that  part  of  the  story's  ended. 

**  But,  gentlemen,"  continued  Toole,  with  the  important  and 
resolute  bearing  of  a  man  who  has  a  startling  announcement  to 
make,  "  I  am  sorry  to  have  to  tell  you  that  poor  Charles  Nat- 
ter's in  gaol." 

In  gaol  1  was  echoed  in  all  sorts  of  tones  from  his  auditory, 
with  an  abundance  of  profane  ejaculations  of  wonderment, 
concern,  and  horror. 

"  Ay,  gentlemen,  in  the  body  of  the  gaol." 

Then  it  came  out  that  Nutter  had  been  arrested  that  very 
morning,  in  a  sedan-chair,  at  the  end  of  Cook-street,  and  was 
jiow  in  the  county  prison  awaiting  his  trial ;  and  that,  no 
doubt,  bail  would  be  refused,  which,  indeed,  turned  out  truly. 

So,  when  all  these  amazing  events  had  been  thoroughly  dis- 
cussed, the  little  gathering  dispersed  to  blaze  them  abroad,  and 
Toole  wrote  to  Mr.  Gamble,  to  tell  him  that  "  the  person,  M.  M., 
Mary  Matchwell,  clainiing  to  be  the  wife  of  Charles  Nutter,  had 
established  herself  at  the  Mills,  and  is  disposed  to  be  trouble- 
some, and  terrifies  pqpr  Mrs.  Sally  Nutter,  who  is  ill ;  it  would 
be  a  charity  to  come  out  and  direct  measures.  I  know  not 
what  ought  to  be  done,  though  confident  her  claim  is  a  bag  of 
moonshine  and  lies,  and,  if  not  stopped,  she'll  make  away  with 
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tho  goods  and  the  furniture,  which  is  mighty  hard  upoQ.  this 
nnfortunate  lady,"  etc.,  etc. 

'*  That  Mary  Matchwell,  as  I  thiuk,  ought  to  be  in  gaol  for 
the  assault  on  Sturk ;  her  card,  you  know,  was  found  in  the 
mud  beside  him,  and  she's  fit  for  any  devil's  work." 

This  was  addressed  by  Toole  to  his  good  wife. 

'*  That  card  ?  "  said  Jimmey,  who  happened  to  be  triturating 
a  powder  in  the  corner  for  little  Master  Barney  Sturk,  and  who 
suspended  operations,  and  spoke  with  the  pestle  in  his  fingers, 
and  a  very  cunning  leer  on  his  sharp  features ;  '*  I  know  all 
about  that  card." 

"You  do — do  you  ?  and  why  didn't  you  spake  out  long  ago^ 
yon  vagabond?"  said  Toole.  "Well,  then!  come  now!— s 
what's  in  your  knowledge-box  ? — out  with  it." 

"  Why,  I  had  that  card  in  my  hand  the  night  Mr.  Natter 
went  off." 
."Well?— goon," 

"  'Twas  in  the  hall  at  the  Mills,  sir ;  I  knew  it  again  at  tl^ 
Barracks  the  minute  I  seen  it." 

"  Why,  'tis  a  print(5d  card — there's  hundreds  of  them — ^how 
d'ye  know  one  from  t'other,  wisehead  ?  " 

"  Why,  sir,  'twas  how  this  one  was  walked  on,  and  the  letter 
M.  in  Mary  was  tore  across,  an'  on  the  back  was  writ,  in  red 
ink,  for  Mrs.  Macnamara,  and  they  could  not  read  it  down  at 
the  Barracks,  because  the  wet  got  at  it,  and  the  end  was  mostly 
washed  away,  and  they  thought  it  was  MacNally,  or  Maclntire; 
but  I  knew  it  the  minute  I  seen  it." 

"  Well,  my  tight  little  fellow,  and  what  the  dickens  has  all 
tliat  to  do  with  tho  matter  ?  "    asked  Toole,  growing  uneasy. 

"  The  dickens  a  much,  I  believe  sir ;  only  as  Mr.  Nutter  was 
goin'  out  he  snatched  it  out  o*  my  hand — in  the  hall  there — 
and  stuffed  it  into  his  pocket." 

"  You  did  not  tell  that  cursed  lying  story,  did  you  ?  about 
the  town,  you  mischievous  young  spalpeen,"  demanded  the 
Doctor,  shaking  his  disciple  rather  roughly  by  the  arm. 
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«  No — ^I — ^I  didn't — I  did  not  tell,  sir— what  is  it  to  me  ? " 
answered  the  boy,. frightened. 

**  You  didn't  tell — not  yon,  trnly.  I  lay  you  a  tenpenny-bit 
there  isn't  a  tattler  in  the  town  but  has  the  story  by  rote — a 
pretty  kettle  o'  fish  you'll  make  of  it,  with  your  meddling  and 
lying.  If  'twas  true,  'twould  be  anotlier  matter,  but — hold  your 
tpngue! — ^how  the  plf^ue  are  you  to  know  one  card  from 
another  when  they're  all  alike,  and  Mrs.  Macnainara,  Mrs.  Mac- 
fiddle.  Well,  mind  nay  words,  you've  got  yourself  into  a  pretty 
predicament;  I'd  walk  twice  from  this  to  the  county  court- 
house and  back  again,  only  to  look  at  it ;  a  pleasant  cross- 
hackling  the  counsellors  will  give  you,  and  if  you  prevaricate 
; — ^you  know  what  that  is,  my  boy — the  judge  will  make  short 
work  with  you,  and  you  may  cool  your  heels  in  gaol  as  lon^  as 
he  pleases,  for  me." 

"And,  look'ee,"  said  Toole,  returning,  for  he  was  going  out, 
as  he  generally  did,  whenever  be  was  profoundly  ruffled  ;  "you 
remember ^the  affidavit-man  that  was  whipped  and  pilloried  this 
time  two  years  for  prejury,  eh  ?  Look  to  it,  my  fine  fellow. 
There's  more  than  me  knows  how  Mr.  Nutter  threatened  to 
cane  you  that  night — ^and  'twouldn't  take  much  to  persuade  an 
honest  jury  that  you  "wanted  to  pay  him  off  for  that  by  putting 
a  nail  in  his  coffin,  you  young  miscreant!  Go  on— do — and  I 
promise  you'll  get  an  airing  yet  you'll  not  like — ^you,  will." 

And  60  Toole  strutted  out  into  the  village  street,  where  he 
was  seen,  with  a  pursed  mouth  and  a  flushed  visage,  to  make  a 
vicious  cut  or  two  with  his  cane  in  the  air  as  he  walked  along. 
And  it  must  bo  allowed  that  Master  Jimmey's  reflections  were 
rather  conilised  and  uncomfortable,  as  he  pondered  over  the 
past  and  the  future  with  the  pestle  in  his  fingers  and  the  Doc- 
tor's awful  words  ringing  in  his  ears. 
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CHAPTER  LXXI. 

SHOWING    HOW    LITTLE    LILy's   LIFE    BEGAN   TO    OHANGB    INTO  A 

RSTBOBPECT  ;    AND    HOW    ON    A   SUDDEN  SHE 

BEGAN   TO    FEEL   BETTER. 

As  time  wore  on,  little  Lilias  was  not  better.  When  she  had 
read  her  Bible,  and  closed  it,  she  wonid  sit  long  silent^  with  a 
sad  look,  thinking ;  and  often  she  woald  ask  old  Sally  qnestions 
about  her  mother,  and  listen  to  her,  looking  all  the  time  with  a 
strange  and  earnest  gaze  through  the  glass-door  upon  the  ever- 
greens and  the  early  snowdrops.  Artd  old  Sally  was  troubled 
somehow,  and  saddened  at  her  dwelling  so  much  upon  this* 
theme. 

And  one  evening,  as  they  sat  together  in  the  drawing-room 
— she  and  the  good  old  Rector— she  asked,  him,  too,  gently, 
about  her ;  for  he  never  shrank  from  talking  of  the  beloved 
dead,  but  used  to  speak  of  her  often,  with  a  simple  tenderness, 
as  if  she  were  still  living, 

"  Some  conflicts  my  darling  had  the  day  before'  her  depar- 
ture," he  said  ;  "  but  such  as  through  God's  goodness  lasted  not 
long,  and  ended  in  the  comfort  that  continued  to  her  end, 
which  was.  so  quiet  and  so  peaceable,  we  who  were  nearest 
about  her,  knew  not  the  moment  of  her  departure.  And  little 
Lily  was  then  but  an  infant — a  tiny  little  thing.  Ah  !  if  my 
darling  had  been  spared  to  see  her  grown-up,  such  a  beauty, 
and  so  like  her ! " 

And  so  he  rambled  on ;  and  when  he  looked  at  her,  little 
Lily  was  weeping ;  and  fts  he  looked  she  said,  trying  to  smile — 

"  Indeed,  I  don't  know  why  I'm  crying,  darling.  There's 
nothing  the  matter  with  your  little  Lily — only  I  can't  help 
crying ;  and  I'm  your  foolish  little  Lily,  you  know." 

And  this  often  happened,  that  he  found  she  was  weeping 
when  he  looked  on  her  suddenly,  and  she  used  to  try  to  smile, 
and  both,  then,  to  cry  together,  and  neither  say  what  they 
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feared,  only  each  unspeakably  more  tcrtider  and  loving.  Ah, 
yes !  in  their  love  was  mingling  now  something  of  the  yearning 
of  a  farewell,  which  neither  woald  acknowledge. 

One  rooming,  old  Sally,  who,  in  her  quiet  way,  used  to  tell 
all  the  little  village  ne^vH  she  heard,  thinking  to  make  her 
young  mistress  smile,  or  at  least  listen,  said — 

**And  that  wild  young  gentleman,  Captain  Devereux,  is 
growing  godly,  they  say  ;  Mrs.  Irons  tells  me  how  he  calls  for 
his  Bible  o'  nights,  and  how  he  does  not  play  cards,  nor  eat 
suppers  at  the  Phoenix,  nor  keep  bad  company,  nor  go  into 
Dublin,  but  goes  to  church  ;  and  she  says  she  does  not  know 
what  to  make  of  him.^' 

Little  Lily  4id  not  speak  or  raise  her  head ;  she  went  on  stir- 
ring the  little  locket  that  lay  on  the  table,  with  the  tip  of  her 
finger,  looking  on  it  silently.  She  did  not  seem  to  mind  old 
Sally*8  talk,  almost  to  hear  it,  but  when  it  ended,  she  waited, 
still  silent,  as  a  child,  when  the  music  is  over,  listens  for  more. 

When  she  came  down,  f  he  placed  her  chair  near  the  window, 
that  she  might  see  the  snowdrops  and  the  crocuses. 

"The  spring  at  last,  Sally,  my  darling,  and  I  feel  so  much  bet- 
ter ;"  and  Lily  sniiled  on  the  flowers  through  the  window,  and  I 
fancy  the  flowers  opened  in  tliat  beautiful  light. 

And  she  said,  every  now  and  then,  that  she  felt  ^^  so  much 
better — so  much  stronger,"  and  made  old  Sally  sit  by  her,  and 
talk  to  her,  and  smiled  so  happily,  and  there  again  were  all  her 
droll  engaging  little  ways.  And  when  the  good  Rector  came 
in,  that  evening,  she  welcomed  him  in  the  old  pleasant  way  : 
though  she  could  not  run  out,  as  in  other  times,  when  she 
beard  his  foot  on  the  steps,  to  meet  him  at  the  door,  and  there 
was  such  a  beautiful  colour  in  her  clear  thin  cheeks,  and  she 
sang  his  favorite  little  song  for  him,  just  one  verse,  with  the 
clear,  rich  voice,  he  loved  so  well,  and  then  tired.  The  voice 
remained  in  his  ears  long  after,  and  often  came  again,  and  that 
little  songi  in  lonely  reveries,  while  he  sat  listening,  in  long 
silence,  and  twilight,  a  swan's  song. 
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CHAPTER  LXXVII. 

IN  WHIOH  TWO  ACQUAINTANCES  BECOMB,  ON  A  SUDDEN,  MARVEL- 
LOUS FEIENDLY  IN  THE  CHURCH- YARD  ;  AND  MR,  DANOSA- 
FIELD    SMOKES    A    PIPE    IN    THE    BRASS    CASTLE, 
AND    RESOLVES   THAT   THE    DUMB 
SHALL    SPEAK. 

On  Sunday,  Meryyn,  after  the  good  Doctor's  sermon  and 
benediction,  wishing  to  make  inquiry  of  the  Rector  touching  the 
movements  of  his  clerk,  whose  place  was  provisionally  supplied 
by  a  corpulent  and  unctuous  mercenary  from  Dublin,  loitered  in 
the  church-yard  to  allow  time  for  the  congregation  to  disperee, 
and  the  parson  to  disrobe  and  emerge. 

He  was  reading  an  epitaph  on  an  expansive  black  flag-stone, 
in  the  far  corner  of  the  church-yard,  upon  several  ancestral 
members  of  the  family  of  Lowe  ;  and  musing,  as  sad  men  will, 
upon  the  dates  and  vanities  of  the  record,  when  a  tliin  white 
hand  was  lightly  laid  upon  his  sleeve  from  behind ;  and  looking 
round,  in  expectation  of  seeing  the  Rector's  grave,  simple,  kindlf' 
countenance,  he  beheld,  instead,  with  a  sort  of  odd  thrill,  the 
white  glittering  face  of  Mr.  Paul  Dangerfield. 

"  I  was  thinking,  Mr.  Mervyn,"  said  Mr.  Dangerfield,  politely, 
"  of  walking  up  to  the  Tiled  House,  after  church,  to  pay  my 
respects,  and  ask  the  favour  of  five  minutes'  discourse  with  you; 
and  seeing  you  here  I  ventured  to  present  myself." 

"If  I  can  do  anything  to  serve  Mr.  Dangerfield,"  began 
Mervyn. 

Dangerfield  smiled  and  bowed. 

"  You  mistake  me,  sir.  I'm  all  gratitude ;  but  I  don't  mean 
to  trouble  you  further  than  to  ask  your  attention  for  two  or 
three  minutes,  I've  a  thing  to  tell  you,  sir.  I'm  really  anxious 
to  serve  you.  And  'tis  only  that  I've  recollected  sin(^  I  saw 
you  a  circumstance  of  which  possibly  you  may  make  some 
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"  I'm  deeply*  obliged,  sir — deeply,"  said  Mervyn  eagerly. 

"  I'm  only,  sir,  too  happy.  It  relates  to  Charles  Archer.  I've 
recollected,  since  I  saw  yon,  a  document  concerning  his  death. 
It  bad  a  legal  bearing  of  some  sort,  and  was  signed  by,  at  least, 
three  gentlemen.  One  was  Sir  Philip  Drayton,  of  Drayton 
Hally'^ho  was  with  him  in  Florence  at  his  last  illness.  I  may 
have  signed  it  myself  but  I  don't  recollect.  It  was  by  his  ex- 
press desire — to  quiet,  as  I  remember,  some  proceedings  which 
might  have  made  a  noise  and  compromised  his  family." 

**  Can  yon  bring  to  mind  the  nature  of  the  document  ? " 

^  Why,  thus  mnch.  I'm  qnito  sure  it  began  with  a  certificate 
of  his  death  ;  and  then,  I  thiu|^  was  added  a  statement,  at  his 
last  request,  which  surprised,  or  perhaps,  shocked  us.  I  only  , 
Bay  I  iMnh — ^for  though  I  remember  that  such  a  statement  was 
solemply  made,  I  can't  bring  to  mind  whether  it  was  set  out  in 
the  writing  of  which  I  speak.  Only  I  am  coufident  it  referred 
to  some  crime — a  confession  of  something ;  but  for  the  life  o' 
me  I  can't  recollect  what.  If  you  could  let  me  know  the  sub- 
ject of  your  suspicion  it  might  help  me.  I  should  never  have 
remembered  this  occurrence,  for  instance,  had  it  not  been  for 
our  meeting  t'other  day.  I  can*t  exactly — in  fact,  at  all — bring 
to  mind  what  the  crime  was;  forgery  or  perjury — eh  ?  " 

"  Why,  sir,  Hwas  this,"  said  Mervyn,  and  stopped  short,  not 
knowing  how  far  even  this  innocent  confidence  might  compro- 
mise Irons.  Dangerfield,  his  head  slightly  inclined,  was  dis- 
concertingly silent  and  attentive. 

"  I — I  suspect,"  resumed  Mervyn.  "  I  suspect,  sir,  'twas  per-. 
jury^^  said  Mervyn. 

"  Oh  1  perjury  ?  I  see — in  the  matter  of  his  testimony  in 
that  distressing  prosecution.     My  Lord  Dunoran — hey  ?  " 

Mervyn  bowed,  and  Dangerfield  remained  silently  thoughtful 
for  a  minute  or  two,  and  then  said  : — 

«*  I  see,  sir — ^I  think  I  see ;  but,  who  then  was  the  guilty 
man,  who  killed  Mr. — pooh,  What's-his  name — the  deceased 
man — you  know  i " 
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^  Why  upon  that  point,  sir,  I  should  have  some  hesitation  in 
speaking.  I  can  only  now  say  thus  mnch,  that  I'm  satisfied  be, 
Charles  Archer,  in  swearing  as  he  did,  committed  wilfiii 
perjury." 

"  Yon  are  ? — oho ! — ho  1  This  is  satisfactory.  You  do;i\  of 
course,  mean  mere  conjecture — eh  ? " 

**!  know  not,  sir,  how  you  would  .call  it,  but  'Us  certainly  a 
feeling  fixed  in  my  mind." 

"  Well,  sir,  I  trust  it  may  prove  well  founded.  I  wish  I  h««l 
myself  a  copy  of-that  paper ;  but,  though  I  have  it  not,  I  think 
I  can  put  you  in  a  way  to^et  it.  It  was  addressed,  I  perfectly 
recollect,  to  the  Messrs.  Elrin^on,  gentlemen  attorneys,  in 
Chancery-lane,  London.  I  remember  it,  because  my  Lord  C8»- 
tlemallard  employed  them  eight  or  nine  years  afterwards  in 
some  law  business,  which  recalled  the  whole  matter  to  my  mind 
before  it  had  quite  faded.  No  doubt,  they  have  it  there.  'Twas 
about  a  week  after  his  death.  The  date  of  that  you  can  have 
from  newspapers.  You'll  not  mention  my  name  when  writing, 
because  they  mayn't  like  the  trouble  of  searching,  and  my  Lord 
Castlemallard  would  not  approve  my  meddling  in  other  persons' 
affairs — even  in  yours." 

"  Sir,"  said  Mervyn,  suddenly,  "  I  cannot  thank  you  half 
enough.  This  statement,  should  it  appear  attached,  as  you 
suppose,  to  the  certificate,  may  possibly  place  me  on  the 
track  of  that  lost  witness,  who  yet  may  restore  my  ruined 
name  and  fortunes.  I  thank  you,  sir.  From  my  heart  I  thank 
you." 

And  he  grasped  Dangerfield's  white  thin  hand  in  his,  with  a 
fervor  how  unlike  his  cold  greeting  of  only  a  few  minutes  before, 
and  shook  it  with  an  eager  cordiality. 

So,  side  by  side  they  returned,  picking  their  steps  among  the 
graves  and  headstones,  to  the  old  church  porch. 

For  a  day  or  two  after  the  storm,  the  temper  of  onr  cynical 
friend  of  the  silver  spectacles  had  suffered.  Perhaps  he  did  not 
like  the  news  which  had  reached  him  since,  and  would  have 
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• 
preferred  that  Cfiarles  Natter  had  made  good  his  escape  from 

the  gripe  of  justice. 

Perhaps  a  little  occurrence,  which  Mr.  Dangerfield  himself 
utterly  despised,  may  have  had  something  to  do  with  this  hitter 
temper,  and  gave  sn  ansatisfactory  turn  to  his  thoughts.  It 
took  place  on  t)ie  eventful  night  of  the  tempest 

If  some  people  saw  visions  that  nigbt,  others  dreamed  dreams. 
In  ft  midnight  storm  like  this,  time  was  when  the  solemn  peal 
and  defiant  clang  of  the  holy  bells  would  have  rung  out  confu- 
sion through  the  winged  hosts  of  '^  the  prince  of  the  powers  of 
the  air,"  from  the  heights  of  the  abbey  tower.  Whatever  the 
Ganse,  upon  such  nights  of  storm,  the  sensoria  of  some  men  are 
crossed  by  sucb  wild  variety  and  succession  of  images,  as 
amounts  very  nearly  to  the  walpurgis  of  a  fever.  Upon  the 
nigbt  in  question,  Mr,  Paul  Dangerfield,  who  was  not  troubled 
either  with  vapours  or -^superstitions,  as  he  lay  in  his  green-cur- 
tained bed  in  the  Brass  Castle,  had  as  many  dreams  flitting 
over  bis  brain  and  voices  bumming  and  buzzing  in  his  ears,  as 
if  be  had  been  a  poet  or  a  pythoness. 

Ho  had  not  become,  a  dreamer  of  dreams  habitually.  I  sup- 
pose he  did  dream.  The  beasts  do.  But  his  visions  never 
troubled  bim;  and  I  don't  think  there  was  one  morning  in  a 
year  on  which  be  could  have  remembered  his  last  night's  dream 
at  the  breakfast-table. 

On  this  particular  night,  however,  he  did  dream.  Vidit 
somnium.  He  thought  that  Sturk  was  dead,  and  laid  out  in  a 
sort  of  state  in  an  open  cofBn,  with,  a  great  bouquet  on  his 
breast,  something  in  the  continental  fashion,  as  he  remembered 
it  in  the  case  of  a  great,  stern,  burly  ecclesiastic  in  Florence. 
The  coflSn  stood  on  tressels  in  the  aisle  of  Chapelizod  church ; 
and,  of  all  persons  in  the  world,  he  and  Charles  Nutter  stood 
side  by  side  as  chief  mourners. 

Now,  in  dream3  it  sometimes  happens  that  men  undergo 
sensations  of  awe,  and  even  horror,  snch  as  waking  they  never 
know,  and  which  the  scenery  and  situation  of  the  dream  itself 
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appear  wholly  inadequate  to  prodace.  Mr.  Panl  Dangerfield, 
had  he  been  called  on  to  do  it,  would  have  kept  solitary  wateh 
in  a  dead  man's  chamber,  and  smoked  his  pipe  as  serenely  as 
he  would  in  the  club-room  of  the  PhoBnix.  Bat  here  it  was 
different  The  company  were  all  hooded  and  silent,  sittiDg  ia 
rows ;  and  there  was  a  dismal  sound  of  distant  waters,  and  aa 
indefinable  darkness  and  horror  in  the  fur,  and,  on  a  sodden,  up 
sat  the  corpse  of  Sturk,  and  thundered,  with  a  shriek,  a  dread- 
ful denunciation,  and  Dangerfield  started  up  in  his  bed  aghast^ 
and  cried — "  Charles  Archer !  " 

The  storm  was  bellowing  and  shriektng  outside,  and  for  some 
time  that  grim,  white  gentleman,  bolt  upright  in  his  shirt,  did 
not  know  distinctly  in  what  part  of  the  world,  or;  indeed^  ia 
what  world  he  was. 

^  So,"  said  Mr.  Dangerfield,  soliloquizing,  ^*  Charles  Nutter's 
alive,  and  in  prison,  and  -  what  comes  next  ?  'Tis  enough  to 
make  one  believe  in  a  devil  almost  1     Why  wasn't  he  drowned, 

d n  him  ?     How  did  he  get  Himself  taken,  d n'hini 

again  ?  From  the  time  I  came  into  this  unluckf  village  IVe 
smelt  danger.  That  accursed  beast  a  corpse,  and  a'-ghost,  and 
a  prisoner  at  last-^well,  he  has  been  my  evil  genius.  If  he  wore 
drowned  or  hanged ;  bom  to  be  hanged,  I  hope  :  all  /  want 
is  quiet — just  quiet ;  but  IVe  a  feeling  the  play's  not  played  out 
yet.  He'll  give  the  hangman  the  slip,  will  he;  not  if  I  can  help 
it,  though;  but  caution,  sir,  caution;  life's  at  stake — my  life's 
on  the  cast." 

Now  this  soliloquy,  which  broke  into  an  actual  mutter  every 
hero  and  there,  occurred  at  about  eleven  o'clock,  a.  m.,  in  the 
little  low  parlour  of  the  Brass  Castle,  that  looked  out  on  the 
wintry  river. 

Mr.  Dangerfield  knew  the  virtuea  of  tobacco,  so  he  charged 
his  pipe,  and  sat  grim,  white,  and  erect,  by  the  fire.  It  is  not 
every  one  that  is  "  happy  thinking,"  and  the  kjnight  of  the  silver 
spectacles  followed  out  his  solitary  discourse,   with   his  pipe 
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between  his  lips,  and  saw  all  sorts  of  things  through  the  white 
narcotic  smoke. 

"  It  would  not  do  to  go  off  and  leave  affaire  thus ;  a  message 
might  follow  me,  eh  ?  No ;  V\\  stay  and  see  it  out,  quite  out. 
Stnrk — Barnabas  Sturk.  If  he  came  to  his  speech  for  five 
ininntes — ^hnto —  we'll  see.  I'll  speak  with  Mrs.  Sturk  about 
H — ^we  most  help  him  to  his  speech — a  prating  fellow  ;  'tis  in 
the  inierefet  of  justice — eternal  justice — ha,  ha,  the  truth,  the 
ivhole  tmth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth.  Let  Dr.  Sturk  be 
sworn — ha,  ha— there  is  nothing  hidden  that  shall  not  be  re- 
vealed ;  ha,  ha.     Let  D;*.  Sturk  be  called." 

So  the  white,  thin  phantom  of  the  spectacles  and  tobacco 
pipe,  sitting  upright  by  the  fire,  amused  himself  with  a  solitary 
banter.  Then  hc^  knocked  the  white  ashes  out  upon  the  hob, 
stood  up  with  his  back  to  the- fire,  in  grim  rumination,  for  about 
a  minate,  at  the  end  of  which  he  unlocked  his  desk,  and  took 
Ibrth  a  letter,  with  a  large  red  seal.  It'  was  more  than  two 
months  old  by  this  time,  and  was  in  fact  that  letter  from  the 
London  doctor  which  he  had  expected  with  some  impatience. 

It  was  not  very  long,  and  standing  he  read  it  through,  and 
his  white  face  contracted,  and  darkened,  and  grew  strangely 
intense  luid  stern  as  he  did  so. 

"Tis.  devilish  strong — ha,  ha,  ha — conclusive,  indeed."  He 
was  amused  again.    "  I've  kept  it  long  enough — jgni  reservata.^^ 

And  holding  it  in  the  tongs,  he  lighted  a  corner,  and  as  the 
last  black  fragipent  of  it,  covered  with  creeping  sparks,  fiew  up 
the  chimney,  ^e  heard  the  voice  of  a  gentleman  hallooing  in 
the  cJJurt^yard. 
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CHAPTER  LXXVIII. 

IN   WHICH  MR.  DANGSRFIELD    RBCEIVSS    A   VISITER    AND    MAEIS 
A  CALL. 

Dangerfield  walked  out  and  blandly  greeted  the  Tiaiter, 
who  turned  out  to  be  Mr.  Justice  Lowe. 

**!  give  you  good  morning,  sir;  pray,  alight  and  step  in. 
Hallo,  Doolan,  take  Mr.  Justice  Lowe's  horss.'* 

So  Mr.  Lowe  thanked  him,  in  his  cold  way,  and  bowing,  strode 
into  the  Brass  Castle ;  and  after  the  customary  civilities^  he  sat 
himself  down,  and  says  he, 

"  I've  been  at  the  Crown  Office,  sii*,  about  this  murder  we 
may  call  it,  upon  Sturk,  and  I  told  them  you  could  throw  a 
light,  as  I  thought,  on  the  matter." 

"As  how,  sir?" 

"  Why,  regarding  the  kind- of  feeling  that  subsisted  between 
the  prisoner.  Nutter,  and  Doctor  Sturk." 

"Well,  I  suppose  it  was  that;  there  certainly  was  an  unplea- 
sanl  eeling — very  unpleasant." 

**  You've  heard  him  express  it  ? " 

"  Yes ;  I  think  most  gentlemen  who  know  him  have.  Why, 
he  made  no  disguise  of  it ;  he  was  no  great  talker,  but  we've 
heard  him  on  that  subject." 

**  But  you  specially  know  how  it  stood  between  them  in  re- 
spect of  the  agency  ? " 

"Yes."    • 

"  Very  good,  sir,"  said  Lowe. 

"  And  I've  a  notion  that  something  decisive  should  be  done 
toward  effecting  a  full  discovery,  and  I'll  consider  of  a  method," 
replied  Dangerfield. 

.  "  How  do  you  mean  ? "  said  Lowe,  looking  up  with  a  glance 
like  a  hawk. 

"  How  !  why  I'll  talk  it  over  with  Mrs.  Sturk  this  evening." 

"  Why,  what  has  she  got  to  tell  ? " 
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"  Nothing,  as  I  suppose ;  Til  feoe  her  to-day ;  there's  nothing 
to  tell ;  bat  something,  I  think,  to  be  done ;  it  hasn't  been  sot 
about  rightly ;  'tis  a  botched  business  hitherto — that's  in  my 
judgment.'' 

"  Yet  'tis  rather  a  strong  case,"  answered  Mr.  Lowe,  super- 
ciliously. 

^  Bather  a  strong  case,  so  it  is,  but  FU  clench  it,  sir ;  it  ought 
to  be  certain." 

"  Well,  sir  ? "  said  Lowe,  who  expected  to  hear  more. 

**  Yes,"  said  Dangerfield^  briskly,  "  'twill  depend  on  her  ;  Fit 
suggest^  she* II  decide." 

"  And  why  she,  sir  ?"  said  Lowe,  sharply. 

^Because 'tis  her  business  and  her  right,  and  no  one  else 
can,"  answered  Dangerfield  just  as  tartly,  with  his  hands  in  his 
breeches'  pockets,  and  his  head  the  least  thing  o'  one  side,  and 
then  with  a  bow,  "  won't  you  drink  a  glass  of  wine,  sir  ? "  which 
was  as  much  as  to  eay,  you'll  get  no  more  from  me. 

"I  thank  you,  sir,  no; 'tis  a  little  too  early  for  me."  And 
so  with  the  usual,  ceremonies,  Mr.  Lowe  departed,  and  as  he 
rode  away  towards  Lucan,  Mr.  Dangerfield  followed  him  with  a 
snowy  grin. 

Then  briskly,  after  his  wont,  the  knight  of  the  shining  spec- 
tacles made  his  natty  toilet ;  and  in  a  few  minutes  his  cocked-hat 
was  seen  gliding  along  the  hedge  toward  Chapelizod. 

He  glanced  up  at  Sturk's  windows,  it  was  a  habit  now,  so 
soon  as  he  came  in  sight,  but  all  looked  as  usual.  So  he  mount- 
ed the  steps,  and  asked  to  see  Mrs.  SturL 

**  M/  dear  Madam,"  said  he,  after  due  courtesies  interchang- 
ed, "  I've  but  a  few  minutes ;  my  horse  waits  yonder  at  the 
PhoBuix,  and  I'm  away  to  town.  How  does  your  patient  to- 
day?" 

"  Oh,  mighty  well — wonderful — ^that  is  considering  how  cold 
the  weather  is." 

^  Perhaps,  ma'am^  you'd  let  me  see  him  ? " 

«  See  him  ? " 
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^  Yes ;  look  on  him,  raa'am,  bnly  for  a  moment^  yon  kbow.'' 

She  looked  very  much  snrprisedf  aad  perhaps  a  little  corioiu 
and  firigbteDed. 

'*  I  hope  you  havenH  heard  he's  worse,  Mr.  Dangerfield.  Oh, 
sir,  sure  yoa  haven^t  f " 

"No,  madam,  on  my  honour,  except  from  yourself  Fve  heard 
nothing  of  him  to-day  ;  but  Fd  like  to  see  bin:!,  and  speak  s 
word  to  you,  with  your  permission." 

So  Mrs.  Sturk  led  the  way  up-stairs. 

"  You  may  go  down,  my  dear,"  said  Mr.  Dangorficld  to  the 
little  girl,  who  rose  silently  from  the  chair  as  they  entered; 
**  with  yonr  permission,  Mistress  Sturk — I  say,  child,  you  msy 
run  down,"  with  a  little  ware  of  his  finger  toward  the  door. 
So  she  courtesied  and  vanished  obediently. 

Then  he  drew  the  curtain,  and  looked  on  Dn  Sturk.  There 
lay  the  hero  of  the  tragedy,  his  smashed  head  strapped  toge- 
ther with  sticking-plaster,  and  a  great  white  fold  of  fine 
linen,  like  a  fantastic  turban,  surmounting  his  grim  yellow 
features. 

Then  he  slipped  his  fingers  under  the  coverlet  and  took  his 
hand ;  a  strange  greeting  that  \  But  it  was  his  pulse  he  wanted, 
and  when  he  had  felt  it  for  a  while — 

"  Psha ! "  said  he  in  a  low  tone — "  his  pulse  is  just  gone.  Now, 
madam,  listen  to  me.  There's  not  a  soul  in  Chapelizod  bat 
yourself  who  does  not  know  bib  wounds  are  mortal — he's  dying^ 
ma'am." 

"Oh — oh — o — 0 — oh,  Mr.  Dangerfield,  you  don't — ^you 
don't  think  so,"  wildly  cried  the  poor  little  lady,  growing  quite 
white  with  terror  and  agony. 

**  Now,  madam,  I  protest  you'll  make  me  regret  my  visit, 
unless  you  please  to.  command  yourself.  While  the  doctors  who 
are  about  him  have  got  him  in  hands,  there's  neither  hope  for 
his  life,  nor  for  his  recovering,  for  one  moment,  the  use  of  his 
speech.  They  state  as  much  themselves.  Now,  madam,  I  say 
we  must  have  a  chance  for  his  life,  and  if  that  fails^  a  chance 
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for  big  fipeeoh.  The  latter,  madam,  is  of  more  consequence 
than,  porbi^  joa  are  aware/' 

Poor  little  Mrs.  Sturk  was  looking  very  pale^  and  breathing 
very  hard,  with  her  hand  pres&ed  to  her  heart. 

**  Fve  done  what  I  could,  you  know,  to  see  ray  way  through 
his  affairs,  and  I've  succeeded  in'keeping  his  creditors  quiet" 

At  this  poiut.poor  Mrs.  Sturk  broke  out — 

^  Oh  1  may  the  Father  of  the  fatherless,  if  such  they  are  to 
be,  bless  and  reward — oh — oh,  ho — ho,  Mr.  Dangerfield — oh— 
oh— oh — sir." 

^Now,  pray  madam,  oblige  me  and  be  tranquil.  I  say, 
madam,  his  affairs,  I  suspect,  are  by  no  means  in  so  bad  a  case 
SB  we  at  first  supposed,  and  he  has  got,  or  I  am  mistaken,  large 
Bums  out,  but  where,  neither  I  nor  you  can  tell.  Gire  him  five 
miontes'  speech,  amd  it  may  be  worth  a  thousand  pounds  to 
you — well,  not  to  you,  if  you  will,  but  to  his  children.  And 
again,  madam,  'tis  of  the  utmost  importance  that  he  should  be 
able  to  state  who  was  the  villain  who  struck  him — Charles — 
a — Charles — Mr.  Nutter — ^you  know,  madam." 

"  Oh  !  that  dreadful — dreadful .  man — may  heaven  forgive 
him.  Oh,  nly  Barney !  look  at  him  there — he'd  forgive  him  if 
he  could  speak.     You  wouldjTnyblessed  Barney — you  would." 

"To  be  sure  he  would.  But  see,  ma'am,  the  importance  'of 
having  his  evidence  to  settle  the  fact.  Suppose,  ma'am,  Charles 
Nutter  is  innocent,  don't  you  think  he'd  like  to  acquit  him ;  ay, 
you  do.  Well,  ma'am,  'tis  due  to  the  public,  you  see,  and  to 
'his  children  that  he  should  have  a  chance  of  recovering  his 
speech,  and  to  common  hum^^t^that  he  should  have  a  chance 
for  Jiis  life^  eh?  and  neither  will  the  doctors  who  have  him  in 
hands  allow  him.  NoWj  madanri,  there's  a  simple  operation, 
called  trepanning,  which  wodld  afford  him  such  a  chance,  but 
fearing  its  feilure  they  won't  try  it,  although  they  allege  that 
without  it  he  mitst  die,  d'ye  see  ? — ay,  die  he  mttst,  without  a 
cast  for  his  life  if  you  won't  try  it." 

And  so,  by  harping  on  the  alternatives,  and  demonstrating 
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the  prudence,  hnmanity,  and  ddly  of  action,  and  the  inevitably 
fatal  consequences  of  the  other  course,  he  wrought  upon  her  at 
last  to  write  a  note  to  Surgeon  Dillon  to  come  out  on  the  even- 
ing, and  to  perform  the  operation.  The  dreadful  word  "to- 
day," the  poor  little  woman  could  not  abide.  She  pleaded  for 
B  respite,  and  so,  half  distracted,  fixed  to-morrow. 

"  I  hope,  my  dear  madam,  you  have  some  little  confidence  in 
me.  I  tliink  I  have  shown  an  interest,  and  Fve  striven  to  be  of 
use." 

"  Oh,  sir,  Mr.  Dangerfield,  you've  been  too  good,  our  guardian 
angel ;  but  for  you,  sir,  we  should  not  have  had  a  roof  over  our 
heads,  or  a  bed  to  lie  on ;  oh  !  may" 

**  Well,  ma'am,  you  please  to  speak  too  highly  of  my  small 
services;  but  I  would  plead  them,  humble  as  they  are,  as  a 
claim  on  your  confidence,  and  having  decided«upon  this  wise 
and  necessary  course,  pray  do  not  say  a  word  about  it  to  any- 
body but  myself.  I  will  go  to  town  and  arrange  for  the  Doctor's 
visit,  and  you'll  soon,  I  hope,  have  real  grounds  for  gratitude, 
not  to  me,  ma'am,  but  to  Heaven." 


CHAPTER  LXXIX. 

IN    WHICH    MR.    PAUL    DANGERFIELD    PAYS    HIS    RESPECTS    AND 

COMPLIMENTS  AT  BELMONT  '    WHERE  OTHER  VISITERS, 

ALSO,  PRES^ri'iiEMSELVKS. 

Before  going  to  town,  Mr. .  Dangerfield,  riding  over  the 
bridge  and  up  the  Palmerstown-road,  dismounted  at  Belmont 
door-steps  and  asked  for  the  General.  He  was  out.  Then  for 
Miss  Rebecca  Chattesworth.  Yes,  she  was  in  the  withdrawing- 
room.  And  so  light,  white,  and  wiry,  he  ascended  the  stairs 
swiftly. 
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.  **  Mr.  Dangerfield,"  cried  Dominict,  throwing  open  the  door  ; 
and  that  elderly  and  ill-starred  wooer  glided  in  thereat 

"  Madam,  yonr  most  humble,  servant." 
.   "Oh  I  Mr.  Dangerfield?    You're  very  welcome,  sir,"  said 
Annt  Becky,  with  a  grand  courtesy,  and  extending  her  thin 
jewelled  hand,  which  he  took  gallantly,  with  another  bow,  and 
a  smile,  and  a  flash  from  his  spectacles. 

Aaot  Becky  laid  down  her  volume  of  Richardson.  And  Mr. 
Dangerfield  said — 

. "  I'm  happy  in  having  found  you,  madam  ;  for  whatever  be 
my  disappointments  elsewhere,  to  Miss  Rebecca  Chattes worth 
at  least  I  owe  a  debt  of  gratitude,  which,  despairing  to  repay 
it,  I  can  only  acknowledge;  and  leaving  unacknowledged,  L 
should  have  departed  from  Irelan4  most  happily." 

"  IToa  rate  my  poor  wishes  too  highly,  Mr.  Dangerfield.  I 
x>ver-e8timated,  myself,  my  influence  with  the  yonng  lady ;  bnt 
why  speak  of  your  departure,  sir,  so  soon  ?  A  little  time  may 
yet  work  a  change." 

.  ^^  Madam,"  said  he,  with  a  shake  of  his  head,  ^^  'tis  hopiing 
against  hope.  Time  will  add  to  my  wrinkles  without  softening 
her  aversion.  I  utterly  despair.  While  there  remained  one 
spark  of  hope  I  should  never  have  dreamed  of  leaving 
Chapelizod" 

"  Of  course,  sir,  if  the  chance  be  not  worth  waiting  for,  you 
do  well  to  be  gone  wherever  your  business  or  your  pleasures, 
sir,  invite  you,"  said  Aunt  Becky,  a  little  loftily. 

"Neither  business,  madam,  nor  pleasures  invite  me.  My 
situation  here  has  been  most  distressing.  So  long  as  hope 
cheered  me,  I  little  regarded  what  might  be  said  or  thought ; 
bat  I  tell  you  honestly  that  hope  is  extinguished  ;  and  it  has 
grown  to  me  intolerable  longer  to  remain  in  sight  of  that 
treasure  for  which  I  cannot  cease  to  wish,  and  which  I  never 
can  possess.  I've  grown,  madam,  to  detest  the  place.  So, 
madam,"  said  he,  standing  up  abruptly,  "  I  am  here  to  thank 
yod  most  g^ratefully  for  the  countenance  given  to  my  poor  snit, 
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vbich,  here  and  now,  at  last  and  for  ever,  I  forego.  I  shall 
leave  for  England  as  soon  as  my  business  will  allow ;  and  as  I 
made  no  secret  of  ray  suit,  so  I  shall  make  none  of  the  reasons 
of  my  departure.  I'm  an  outspoken  man,  madam ;  and  as  the 
world  knew  my  hopes,  I  shall  offer  them  no  false  excuses  for 
departure;  but  lift  my  hat,  and  bow  to  fortune-— a  defeated 
man." 

"  Well,  sir,  I  will  not  altogether  deny  you  have  reason  for 
what  you  design  ;  and,  it  may  be,  'tis  as  well  to  bring  the 
matter  to  a  close,  though  your  resolution  has  taken  me  by  i9ar- 
prise.  She  hath  shown  herself  so  perverse  in  this  respect,  that  I 
allow  I  see  no  present  likelihood  of  a  change;  and  indeed  I  do 
not  quite  understand  my  niece ;  and,  very  like,  she  does  not 
comprehend  herself."         ^  *•* 

Mr.  Dangerfield  almost  smiled  one  of  his  grim  diflcoQceiting 
smiles,  and  a  cynical  light  playe^  over  his  faoe.  The  disa]p^ 
pointed  gentleman  thought  he  understood  Miss  Gertitide  pretty 
well. 

*'  I  thought,"  said  Aunt  Beoky ;  «*  I  sni^ected — did  you — a 
certain  young  gentleman  in  this  neighborhood"-— > 

^^  As  having  found  his  way  to.  the  young  iady*s  good  graces  9  ^ 
asked  Dangerfield. 

"  Yes;  and  I  conjecture  you  know  whom  I  mean,"  said  Aunt 
Rebecca* 

"  Who — pi'ay,  madam  ? "  he  demanded. 

**  Why,  Lieutenant  Puddock,"  said  Aunt  Becky,  again  adjust- 
ing the  china,  on  the  chimney *piece. 

"  Eh  ? — truly  ? — that  did  not  strike  me,"  replied  Dangerfield. 

He  had  a  disconcerting  way  of  saying  the  most  ordinary 
things,  and  there  was  a  sort  of  latent  meaning  anderrunnin^ 
the  surface  of  his  talk,  which  sometimes  made  people  undefina- 
bly  uncomfortable ;  and  Aunt  Becky  looked  a  little  stately  and 
flushed ;  but  in  a  minute  more  the  conversation  proceeded. 

"I  have  many  regrets,  Miss  Ohattesworth,  in  leaving  this 
place.     The  loss  of  your  society — don't  mistake  me,  I  never 
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flaiiei^— is  «  chief  ooe^  Some  of  your  views  and  plans  intcr- 
eitod  me  m^auku  I  i^all  see  my  Lord  Gastlemalltird  sooner  than 
I  shoold  had  my  wishes  prospered ;  and  I  will  do  all  in  my 
power. to  engage  him  to  give  the  site  for  the  building,  and  stones 
ftom  the ^narry  free;  and  I  hope,  though  no  longer  a  resident 
herei  yon  will  permit  me  to  contribute  fifty  pounds  towards  the 
undertaking:"  ' 

.  **  Sir,  I  wish  there  were  more  gentlemen  of  your  public  spirit 
and  Christian  benevolence,*'  cried  Aunt  Becky,  very  cordially ; 
**  and  I  have  heard  of  all  your  goodness  tb  that  unhappy  family 
of:  Doctdr  Sturk's — poor  wretched  man !  " 
;  **  A  bagatelle,  madam,"  said  Dangerfield,  shaking  his  head 
and  waving  his  hand  slightly ;  '*  but  I  hope  to  do  them,  or  at 
least  thq  public,  a  service  of  some  importance,  by  bringing 
convioliott  home  to  the  assassin  who  struck  him  down,  and  that 
in  terms  so  clear  and  authentic,  as  will  leave  no  room  for  doubt 
in  the  minds  of~anj  one;  and  to  this  end  Pm  resolved  to  ^ick 
at  no  trifling  sacrifice,  and,  rather  than  fail,  I'll  drain  my  purse." 

**  And,  madam,''  says  ho,  after  he  had  risen  to  take  his  leave, 
^  as  I  before  said,  I'm  a  plain .  man.  I  mean,  so  soon  as  I  can 
wind  my  business  up,  to  leave  this  place  and  country — I  would 
tch-nighty  if  I  could ;  but  less,  I  fear,  than  some  days — perhaps 
a  week— will  not  suffice.  When  I'm  gone,  madam,  I  beg  you'll 
exercise  no  reserve  respecting  the  cause  of  my  somewhat  abrupt 
departure.  I  could  easily  make  a  pretext  of  something  else ; 
but  the  truth,  madam,  is  easiest  as  well  as  best  to  be  told,  I 
protracted  my  stay  so  long  as  hope  continued.  Now  my  suit  is 
ended.  I  can  no  longer  endtkre  the  place.  The  remembrance 
of  your  kindness  only  sweetens  the  bitterness  of  my  regret,  and 
that  I  shall  bear  with  me  so  long,  madam,  as  life  remains." 

And  saying  this,  as  Mr.  Richardson  writes,  "he  bowed  lipbn 
ber  passive  band,"  and  Miss  Rebecca  made  him  a  grand  and 
gracious  courtesy. 

As  he  retreat^,  whom  should  Dorainick  announce  but 
"Captain  Cluflfe  and  Lieutenant  Puddock."     And  there  was  an 

18 
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odd  smile  on  Mr.  Dangerfield^B  visage,  as  he  sligbtly  acknowl- 
edged them  in  passing,  which  Aant  Rebecca  somehow  did  not 
like. 

Cluffe,  in  virtue  of  his  rank  and  pretensions,  marched  in  the 
van,  and,  as  Aant  Becky  received  him,  h'ttle  Paddock's  roand 
eyes  swept  the  room,  in  search,  perhaps,  of  some  absent  object 

"The  Generars  not  here,"  said  Aunt  Becky,  loftily  and  se- 
verely, interpreting  Paddock's  wandering  gFance  in  that  way. 
"Your  visit,  perhaps,  is  for  him — ^you'll  find  him  in  his  stadj, 
with  the  orderly." 

**My  visit,  madam,"  said  Paddock,  with  a  slight  blash,  "was 
intended  for  yoa,  madam — ^not  for  the  General,  whom  I  had 
the  honour  of  seeing  this  morning  on  parade." 

"  Ob !  for  mo  ?  I  thank  yon,"  said  Aant  Rebecca,  with  a 
rather  dry  acknowledgment  And  so  she  tamed  and  chatted 
with  Cluffe.  While  the  conversation  was  going  on,  there  came 
a  horrid  screech  and  a  long  succession  of  yelps  from  the  conri* 
yard. 

"  Good  gracious  mercy ! "  cried  Aunt  Rebecca,  sailing  rapidly 
to  the  window,  "  'tis  Flora's  voice.  Sweet  creature,  have  they 
killed  you — my  angel ;  what  is  it? — where  arc  yon,  sweetheart? 
— where  can  she  be?  Oh,  dear — oh,  dear!"  and  she- looked 
this  way  and  that  in  her  distraction. 

But  the  squeak  subsided,  and  Flora  was  not  to  be  seen ;  and 
Aunt  Becky's  presence  of  mind  returned,  and  she  said — 

"  Captain  Cluflfe,  'tis  a  great  liberty ;  bat  you're  humane — 
and,  besides,  I  know  that  you  would  really  do  roe  a  kindness." 
That  emphasis  was  shot  at  poor  Puddock.  "  And  may  I  pray 
you  to  try  on  the  steps  if  you  can  see  the  dear  animal  any- 
where^— you  know  Flora  ?  " 

**  Know  her  ? — oh  dear,  yes,"  cried  Cluffe,  with  alacrity,  who, 
however,  did  not^  but  relied  on  her  answering  to  her  name, 
which  he  bawled  lustily  from  the  door-stops  and  about  the 
court-yard,  with  many  terms  of  endearment,  intended  for  Aant 
Becky's  ear  in  the  drawing-room. 
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Aant  Becky  looked  steadfastly  from  the  window  for  a  while, 
and  then  sailed  majestically  towards  the  door,  which  the  little 
EnsigD,  with  an  humbled  and  somewhat  frightened  coantenance, 
baatencd  to  open. 

**Pray,  sir,  don't  let 'me  trouble  yoo,"  said  Aunt  Becky,  in 
her  high,  cold  way. 

^  Madam,  'Us  no  trouble — ^it  would  be  a  happiness  to  me, 
madam,  to  serve  yon  in  any  way  you  would  permit ;  but  Hu 
a  trouble  to  me,  madam,  indeed,  that  you  leave  the  room,  and 
a  greater  trouble,"  said  little  Puddock,  waxing  fluent  as  he  pro- 
ceeded,  '^  that  I  have  incurred  your  displeasure — indeed,  madam, 
I  know  not  how — ^your  goodness  to  me,  madam,  in  my  sickness, 
I  never  can  forget." 

**  You  can  forget,  sir — ^you  have  forgot  Though,  indeed,  sir, 
there  was  little  to  remember,  I — I'm  glad  yon  thought  me  kind, 
sir.  I — ^I  wish  you  well,  sir,"  said  Aunt  Becky.  She  was  look- 
ing down  and  a  little  pale,  and  in  her  accents  something  hurried 
and  almost  sad.  ^  And  as  for  my  displeasure,  sir,  who  said  I 
was  displeased  ?  And  if  I  were,  what  could  my  displeasure  be 
to  you  ?  No,  sir,"  she  went  on  almost  fiercely,  and  with  a  little 
stamp  on  the  floor,  **  you  don't  care ;  and  why  should  you  ? — 
you've  proved  it— yon  don't,  Lieutenant.  Puddock,  and  you 
never  did." 

And,  without  waiting  for  an  answer.  Aunt  Becky  flashed  out 
of  the  room,  and  up-stairs  to  her  chamber,  the  door  of  which 
she  slammed  fiercely. 

When  ClufFe,  who  for  some  time  continued  to  exercise  his 
lungs  in  persuasive  invitations  to  Flora,  at  last  gave  over  the 
pursuit,  and  returned  to  the  drawing-room,  to  suggest  that  the 
goddess  in  question  had  probably  retreated  to  the  kitchen,  he 
was  a  good  deal  chagrined  to  find  the  drawing-room  "un- 
treasured  of  its  mistress." 

Puddock  looked  a  good  deal  put  out,  and  his  explanation 
was  none  of  the  clearest;  and  he  could  not  at  all  say  that  the 
lady  was  coming  back. 
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-  **  I  think,  LieatenaDt  Ptiddock,''  said  Oloffe,  who  was  inoch 
displeased,  and  had  coido  to  regard  AoDt  Rebecca  very  mneh 
as  under  his  special  protection,  **  it  might  have  been  better  we 
hadn't  called  here.  I — you  see — you're  not— yon  see  it  yonr- 
self — ^yonVe  offended  Miss  Rebecca  Chattesworth  som^ow,  and 
I'm  afraid  yoa've  not  mended  matters  while  I  was  down  stain 
bawling  after  that  cnrsed — ^that— the — ^little  dog,  you  know. 
And — and  for  my  part,  I'm  devilish  sorry  I  cam6,  sir/' . 

This  was  said  after  a  wail  of  nearly  ten  minates,  which  ap- 
peared at  least  twice  as  long. 

**  I'm  sorry,  sir,  I  embarrassed  yon  with  the  disadvantage  of 
my  company,"  answered  little  Paddock,  with  dignky. 

"  Why,  'tisn't  that,  you  know,"  rejoined  Cluffe,  in  a  patroniz- 
ing **  my-good-fellow"  sdrt  of  way ;  **  you  know  I  always  liked 
your  company  devilish  well.  But  where's  the  good  of  putting 
one^s  self  in  the  way  of  being  thonght  de  trop — don't  you  see 
—by  other  people— and  annoyed  in  this  wfty— and-^you — ^you 
don't  know  the  world,  Puddock — ^you'd  much  better  leave 
yourself  in  my  hands,  d^e  see ;  and  so,  I  suppose^  we  may  as 
well  be  off  now — ^'tis  no  use  waiting  longer." 

And  discontentedly  and  lingeringly  the  gallant  Captain, 
followed  by  Puddock,  withdrew  himself — ^^ausing  to  caress  the 
wolf-dog  at  the  corner  of  the  court-yard,  and  loitering  as  long 
as  was  decent  in  the  avenue. 


CHAPTER  LXXX, 

IN   WHICH   THE  KNIGHT    OF  TH8    SILVER  BP^OTAOLBS  If  AKS8  THI 
ACQUAINTANCE    OE  THE  SAGE  "  BLACK   DILLON,"  AND 
CONFERS  WITH  HIM  ^N  HIS  RETREAT. 

At  th^t  time  there  had  appeared  in  Dublin  an  erratic  genius 
in  the  medical  draftj  a.  young 'eurgtBdri,  « Bfack  Dillon,"  Uiey 
called  him,  the  glory  and  disgrace  of  his  callibg ;  such  as  ai« 
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from  tSme  to  lame  rak^d  np  to  abase  the  pride  of  intellect,  and 
terrify  the  ditbblers  in  vice.  Without  order^  without  industry ; 
'defying  all  ndagestiiid  morality ;  lost  for  weeks  tc^ether  in  the 
<»itAcombB  of  vice ;  and  emerging  to  re-assert  in  an  hour  the 
Mipreihacy  of  his  intellect;  without  principles  or  shame ;  laden 
widi  debt-;  and  shattered  and  poisoned  with  his  vices ;  a  branded 
and  admired  man. 

In  the  presence  of  this  outcast  genius  and  prodigy  of  vice, 
UtOod  Mr.  Dangerfield.  There  were  two  other  gentlemen  in  the 
same  small  room,  one  of  whom  was  doggedly  smoking,  with  his 
bat  on,' over  the  fire;  the  other  snoring  in  a  crazy  arm-chair, 
on  the  back  of  which  hung  his  wig.  The  window  was  small 
and  dirty ;  the  air  muddy  with  tobacco^moke,  and  inflamed 
with  trhiskey.  Singing  and  the  clang  of  glasses  was  reaound- 
-ingfrom  the  next  room,  together  with  peals  of  coarse  laughter, 
and  from  thatOn  the  other  side,  the  high  tones  and  hard  swear- 
ing, and  the  emphatic  slapping  of  a  beavy  hand  upon  the  tabl^, 
indicating  a  rising  quarrel,  was  heard.  From  one  door  through 
Another^  acrobs  the  narrow  floor  on  which  Mr.  Dangerfield 
stood,  eveiy  now  and  then  lounged,  some  neglected,  dirty,  dis- 
sipated looking  inmate  of  these  .unwholesome  precincts.  In 
fact.  Surgeon  XMllon^s  present  residence  was  in  that  diversorium 
peccatorum,  the  Four  Courts  Marshalsea  in  Molesworth-court 
As  these  gentlemen  shuffled  or  swaggered  through,  they  nodded, 
winked,  grunted,  or  otherwise  saluted  the  medical  gentlenoany 
and  stared  at  his  visiter. 

Mr.  Dangerfield  stood  erect ;  all  his  appointments  were  natty, 
and  his  dre^,  though  quiet,  rich  in  material,  and  there  was  that 
air  of  reserve,  and  decision,  and  command  about  him,  which 
suggests  money,  an  article  held  much  in  esteem  in  that  retreat. 
He  had  a  way  of  seeing  every  thing  in  a  moment  without 
staring  or  stealing  glances,  and  nobody  suspected  him  of  making 
a  scrutiny,  tn  the  young  surgeon  he  saw  an  object  in  strong 
contrast  with  himself.  He  was  leian  and  ungainly,  shy  and 
aavage,  dressed  in  a  long  greasy  silk  morning  gown,  blotched 
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with  wioe  and  pnnch  over  the  breast  He  wore  his  own  blade 
hair  gathered  into  a  knot  behind,  and  in  a  n^ected  dusty 
atate,  as  if  it  had  not  been  disturbed  since  he  rolled  ont  of  his 
bed.  This  being  placed,  his  large,  red,  unclean  hands,  with 
fingers  spread,  like  a  gentleman  playing  the  harpsichord,  upon 
the  table,  as  he  stood  at  the  side  opposite  to  Mr.  Dangerfield, 
and  he  looked  with  a  haggard,  surly  stare  on  his  visiter, 
through  his  great  daik,  deep-set  prominent  eyes,  streaming  fire, 
the  one  feature  that  transfixed  the  attention  of  all  who  saw 
him. 

**  Tuppince,  Docthor  Dillon,"  said  a  sbort^  fat,  dirty  nympb, 
without  stays  or  hoop,  setting  down  a  "  naggin  o*  whiskey^  be- 
tween the  medical  man  and  his  visiter. 

"Three  halfpence  outside,  and  twopence  here,  sir,**  said  he 
with  an  awkward  grin,  throwing  the  money  on  the  table; 
**  that's  the  way  our  shepherd  deglubat  oves,  sir ;  she^s  brought 
it  too  soon,  but  no  matter." 

It  was  not  one  o'clock,  in  fact^ 

"  They  will  make  mistakes,  sir;  but  you  will  not  suffer  their 
blunders  long,  I  warrant,"  said  Dangerfield,  lightly  :  "  Pray,  sir, 
can  we  have  a  room  for  the  moment  to  ourselves." 

"We  can,  sir,  'tis  a  liberal  house;  we  can  have  any  thing; 
liberty  itself,  sir,  for  an  adequate  sum,"  replied  Mr.  Dillon. 

Whatever  the  sum  was^the  room  was  bad,  and  the  surgeon, 
who  bad  palpably  left  his  •*  naggin"  uneasily  in  company  with 
the  gentleman  in  the  hat  and  him  without  a  wig,  eyed  Danger- 
field  curTously. 

"There's  a  great  deal  of  diversion,-  sir,  in  five  hnndred 
guineas,"  said  Mr.  Dangerfield,  and  the  spectacles  flashed 
pleasantly  upon  the  Doctor. 

*'  Ye  may  say  that,"  answered  the  grinning  surgeon,  with  & 
quiet  oath  of  expectation. 

"  'Tis  a  handsome  fee,  sir,  and  you  may  have  it." 

"Five  hundred  guineas!" 

"Ay  you've  heard,  sir,  perhaps,  of  the  attempted  murder  in 
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th0  P«rk^  OH'  Debtor  Stark,  of  the  Artillery;  for  which  Mr. 
Natter  now  lies  in  prison  ? "  said  Mr.  Dangerfield. 
.     «^Thj4tIbavo,8ir;' 

""Well,  you  shall  have  the  money,  sir,  if  you  perform  a 
dnaple  operation." 

^Tis  not  to  hang  him  yon  want  mo?"  said  the  Doctor,  with 
a  gloomy  sneer. 

*♦  Hang  hinai — ha,  ha — no,  sir,  Doctor  Stnrk  still  lives,  but 
insensible.'  He  must  be  brought  to  consciousness,  and  speech. 
Now,  the  trepan. is  the  only  way  to  eflfect  it;  and  I'll  be  frank 
with  yon  :  Doctor  Pell  has  been  with  him  half-a-dozen  times, 
and  he  says  the  operation  would  be  instantaneously  fatal.  I 
don't  believe  him.  So  also  says  Sir  Hugh  Skelton,  to  whom  I 
wrote  in  London — I  don't  believe  him,  either.  At  all  events, 
tho  man  is  dyings  and  can't  last  very  many  days  longer,  so 
there's  nothing  risked.  His  wife  wishes  the  operation ;  here's 
her  note ;  and  I'll  give  you  five  hundred  guineas  and — ^what 
are  yon  here  for  ? " 

^Only  eighteen,  unless  some  more  has  come  in  this  morn- 
ing," answered  the  Doctor. 

^  And  your  liberty,  sir,  that  on  the  spot,  if  you  undertake  the 
operation,  and  the  fee  so  soon  as  you  have  done  it." 

^  Can  you  describe  the  case,  sir,  as  you  stated  it  to  Sir  Hugh 
Skelton?" 

"  Surely,  sir,  but  I  rely  for  it  and  the  terms,  upon  the  de- 
scription of  a  village  Doctor,  named  Toole ;  an  ignoramus,  I  fear." 

And  with  this  preface  he  concisely  repeated  the  technical  de- 
scription which  he  liad  compiled  from  various  club  conversa- 
ticrtis  jof  Dr«  Toole's,  to  which  no  person  imagined  he  had  been 
listening' so  closely. 

**  If  that's  the -case,  stt^  'twill  kill  him;" 

•*  Kill  or  cure,  sir,  'tis  the  only  chance,"  rejoined  Dangerfield. 

**  What  sort  is  the  wife,  sir  f "  asked  Black  Dillon,  with  a  very 
odd  look,  while  his  eye  still  rested  on  the  short  note  that  poor 
Mrs.  Sturk  had  penned. 
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.    ''A  DervooB  little  womaa  of  sQitie  two  or  t}icee  ai^  forty," 
answered  the  spectacles. 

The  queer  look  subsided.  He  put  the  iiolo  in  his  pocket, 
looked  puzsledf  and  then  he  asked — 

"  Is  he  any  way  related  to  you,  sir  ? " 

^None  in  life,  air«  But  that  does  <iot  affect^  I  take  it,^e 
medical  question." 

'^You  want  to  have  him  speak!  Well,  sappose  there's  a 
hundred  chances  to  one  the  trepan  kills  him  on  th£  spot^r-what 
then?"  demanded  the  smrgeon,  uncomfortably. 

Dangerfield  pondered  also  uncomfortably  for  a  miniite,  bat 
answered  nothing ;  on  the  contrary,  he  demanded-^ 
•    "And  what  then,  sir ? " 

*^But  here,  in  this  case,"  said  Black  Dillon,  ^.there's  no 
chance  at  all,  do  you  see,  there's  no  chance,  good,  bad,  cor  indif- 
ferent; none  at  all." 

"  Sec,  sir,"  said  Dangerfield,  darkening,  and  speaking  with  a 
strange  snarl ;  ''  I  know  what  Fm  about.  I've,  a  desire,  sir,  that 
Jho  should  speak^  if  'twere  only  two  minutes  of  conscious  articu- 
late life,  and  then  death — ^'tis  not  a  pin's  point  to  me  how  soon. 
Left  to  himself  he  must  die;  therefore,  to  shrink  from  the 
operation  on  which  depends  the  discovery  both-  of  hia  actual 
murderer  and  of  his  money^  sir,  otherwise  lost  to  hisfamily,  is — 
is  a  damned  affectation  !  T  think  it — so  do  you,  sir ;  and  I 
offer  five  hundred  guineas  as  your  fee,  and  Mrs.  Sturk'a  letter 
to  bear  you  harmless." 

The  surgeon  looked  very  queer  and  gloomy  down  upon  the 
table,  an4  scratched  his  head,  and  he  muolbled  gruffly—* 

"  Yon  see — ^you  know — ^'tis  a  large  fee,  to  be;  sure ;  but  thei 

"  Come,  sir,"  said  Dangerfield,  looking .  as  thongh  he'd  pull 

him  by  the  ear ;  '^  yon  should  not  stick  at  trifles,  when  there's — 

a — a — jnstice  and  humanity — and,  to  be  brief,  sir — yes  or  no?" 

"  Yes,"  answered  the  Doctor ;  '^  but  how's  the  fee  secured  ? " 

"  Hey !  I'd  forgot.    Right,  sir — ^you  shall  be  satisfied." 
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**  And  he  took  a  pen,  and  wrote  on  the  back  of  a  letter — 

*^  Snir7-<3on»idering  the  hopeless  condition  in  which  Dr.  Stork 
now  liefl^  and  the  vast  importance  of  restoring  him,  Dr.  Stuik, 
of  the  RL A.,  to  the  power  of  speech,  even  for  a  f^w  minutj^s,  I 
]bi^  to  second  Mnu  Stark's  request  to  you ;  and  when  you  shall 
have  performed  the  critical  operation  she  desires,  I  herdby  pro- 
minei  whether  it  aneceed  or  fail,  to  give  you  a  fee  of  five  ban? 
dred  guineas. 

'^Paui.  DAKGBiunsiJy. 

''The  Brass  Castle,  Chapelizod.'' 

And  he  dated  it,  and  handed  it  to  the  snrgeon,  who  read  it 
through,  and  then  looked  with  a  gruff  hesitation  at  the  writer. 
'M^Ohytyeu'Te  only  to  inquire — any  one  who  knows  Ohapelizod 
will  tell  you  who  I  am ;  and  you'll  want  something— eh  l-H» 
take  you  out  of  this — ^how  much  f " 

*^  Only  seven  guineas.  Thei^e^s  a  little  score  here,  and  some 
fejBSbr  £igbteen;  Will  eover  everything,  unless  something  has 
eome  in  thiei  n^oming.-'      • 

&o  they  went  to  ''the  Hatch,"  and  made  inquiries,  and  all 
being  well,  Mr.  Dangerfield  dealt  liberally  with  the  surgeon, 
who  promised  to  be  in  attendance  at  Dr.  Sturk's  house  in  Cha- 
pelitod,  at  seven  o^clock  next  evening. 

♦*  And  pray.  Dr.  Dillon,  come  in  a  coach,"  said  Dangerfield, 
f*  and  in  eostnme— ^you  understand.  They've  been  accustomed, 
yon  know,  to  seeiPell  and  other  Doctors  who  make  a  parade.^ 

And  with  these  injunctions,  they  parted. 
18* 
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CHAPTER  LXXXL 

IK  WHICH  lily's  TROUBLSS  END,  DAN  LOFTUS  COMES  HOME. 

■  .  • 

This  eyeniDg  Gly  Walsingbara  was  early  tired  and  very 
weak,  Sally  thoaght,  and  more,  glad  than  nsnal  to  -lie  down  in 
lier  bed;  and  there  her  old  and  loving  narse  fancied  that  sbe 
looked  a  little  strange^  and  that  her  :thooghta :  sometinies 
wandered. 

She  lay  very  quietly  for  a  good  while,  and  snddenly,  with  a 
beaotifal  look,  and  in  a  clear,  glad  voice,  she  said-^ 

"Mother!'' 
.    And  old  Sally  said — 

"There'ft  no  one,  dear  Miss  Lily,  but  me."        - 

But  she  was  looking  earnestly,  an^,  with  a  wrapt  amile^  only 
said — 

"Oh!" 
-    She  thoaght  she  saw  her,  I  believe. 

Are  these  always  illasionsf  Or  is  it  only  that,  as  the  twilight 
deepens,  and  the  shapes  of  earth  melt  into  night,  the  stars  of 
heaven,  changeless  and  serene,  reveal  themselves,  and  shine  oat 
to  the  darkened  e^es  of  mortals. 

As  Aant  Becky  sat  that  night  in  the  drawing-room  with  her 
niece,  a  maid,  with  a  whisper,  placed  a  little  note  in  Miss 
Gertrude's  hand.     There  was  a  little  pause. 

♦'Oh!  annt— oh!"  and  she  looked  so  terrified.  "Oh! 
aunt,"  and  she  threw  her  arms  round  fa^r  aunt's  neek,  and  began 
crying  wildly,  "  Poor  Lily's  gone— there's  the  note." 

Then  arose  the  wild  wailing  of  unavailing  grief,  and  sobs, 
mixed  with  early  recollections  of  childhood,  and  all  poor  Lily's 
sweet  traits  poiirecl  out. 

Old  Aunt  Rebecca  took  the  note.  Her  stoicism  was  the  point 
on  which  she  piqued  herself  most.  She  looked  very  pale,  and 
she  told  her  niece  to  be  composed ;  for  Aunt  Becky  had  a 
theory  that  feelings  ought  to  be  commanded,  and  that  it  only 
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needed  effort  and  resolation.     So  she  read  the  note,  holding 
ber  head  very  high,  but  the  muscles  of  her  face  were  qniver- 

^  Oh !  Gertmde,  if  ever  there  was  an  angel — and  the  poor 
desolate  old  man ^ " 

The  theory  broke  down,  and  old  Aant  Rebecca  cried  and  sat 
down>  and  cried  heartily,  and  went  and  pat  her  thin  arms  round 
Jier  piece,  and  kissed  her,  and  cried,  and  cried,  and  kissed  her 
again. 

.    '^She  was  snch — snch  a  darling-— oh!    Gertrude  deieir,  we 
most  never  quarrel  any  more." 

Death  had  come  so  near,  and  all  things  less  than  itself  were 
rebuked  in  that  sublime  presence;  and  Lily  Walsingham  was 
gone ;  and  she  who  was  so  lately  their  gay  companion,  all  at 
enoe  so  awfolly  angelic  in  the  unearthly  light  of  death. 

.**  Who'd  a'  thought  it  was  so  near,  ma'am,"  said  the  maid ; 
^  the  poor  little  thing !  and  every  one  has  their  hour,  old  and 
young,  ma'am;  and  as  I  was  say  in'  they  had  no  notion  or 
expectation  op  at  the  Elms,  ma'am,  she  was  so  bad,  the  heavens 
be  ber  bed  this  night.  'Twas  all  in  an  instant  lik^  Miss,  she 
made  aa  if  she'd  sit  up,  bein'  leanin'  on  pillows — and  so  she  put 
out  them  purty  little  hands  of  hers,  with  a  smile,  and  that  was 
all — ^the  purty  crature — every  one's  sorry  afther  her.  The  man 
was  cryin'  in  the  hall  that  brought  the  note." 

The  poor  came  to  tiie  door,  and  made  their  rude  and  kindly 
lamentations — they  were  all  quite  sincere — "His  Reverence 
was  very  good,  but  he  couldn't  have  the  thought,  you  know." 
It  was  quite  true — "  every  one  was  sorry."  The  brave  Mag- 
nolia's eyes  were  red,  when  she  looked  out  of  the  window  next 
morning,  and  jolly  little  Doctor  Toole  said  at  the  Club— 

"Ah,  sir,  she  was  a  bright  little  thing— a  born  lady — such  a 
beautj — ^aud  the  best  little  ci'eature.  The  towri  might  well  be 
proud  of  her,  in  every  way,  sir."  And  he  fell  a  blubbering ; 
and  old  Major  O'Neill,  who  was  a  quiet  and  silent  officer,  cried 
in  a  reserved  way,  looking  into  the  fire,  with  his  elbow  on  the 
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mantelpiece.   And  Toole  said,  ^  I  don't  know  how  lH  j^an  that 
honae.*' 

And  many  felt  the  same.  Little  Lily  was  there  no  more — 
and  the  Elms  wore  changed — the  light  and  the  grace  were  gone 
— and  the/ were  only  dark  old  trees  now. 

And  who  should  arrive  at  night,  with  all  hit  tmnka,  jor  at 
least  a  considerable  number  of -Ithem,  and  his  boolm  and  rattle^ 
traps,  but  honest,  simple,  Dan  Loftns*  The.  news. vaa; trot 
about  his  young  charge.  He  bad  died  of  tayer  at  Malaga,  and 
Dick  Devereux  was  at  last  a  step*— and  a  long  one-*-neareT  to 
the  title.  So  Dan  was  back  again  in  his  old  garret.  Travd^ 
hftd  not  educated  him  in  the  world^s  ways.  In  them  he  was 
the  same  queer,  helpless  tyro.  And  his  costume^  though  he 
had  a  few  handsome  articles — was  on  that  account,  perhiqiBi 
only  more  grotesque  than  ev^r.  But  he. had  acquired  mouataina 
of  that  lore  in  which  he  and  good  Doctor  Walungham  der' 
lighted.  no  had  transcribed  old  epitaphs  and  translated 
interminable  extracts  from  archives,  and  bought  ^ve  Irish 
manuscripts,  all  highly  illustrative  of  that  history  on  which  he 
and  the  Doctor  were  so  pleasantly  engaged.  It  was  too  late 
that  night  to  go  up  to  the  Elms ;  but  he  longed  to  unpack  his 
trunkful  of  manuscripts,  and  to  expound  to  his  beloved  Doctor 
the  tr^asurcs  he  had  amassed. 

But  over  bis  solitary  teapcup  and  his  book  the  sorrowful  news 
from  the  Elms  reached  him,  and  all  his  historical  castles  in  the 
air  were  shivered.  In  the  morning,  before  the  town  was  stirring, 
he  crossed  the  bridge,  and  knocked  softly  at  the  familiar  hall- 
door.  Honest  old  John  Tracy  opened  it,  and  Dan  shook  hands 
with  him,  and  both  cried  for- a  while  quietly. 

^  How  is  the  honoured  master  ?  "  at  last  said  Loftqa. 

^*  He's  there  in  the  study,  sir.  Thank  God,  you're  come,  sir. 
I'm  sure  he'd  like  to  see  you — I'll  ask  him." 

Dan  went  to  the  drawing  room.  He  looked  out  at  the  flowers, 
and  then  at  the  harpsichord,  and  on  her  little  walnut  table,  where 
her  work-basket  lay,  and  her  thimble,  and  the  little  coral  neek* 
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)mce — a  jchiidish  koasoro  that  she  used  to  wear  when  she  was 

quite  a  little  thing.     It  was  like  a  dreftnoi ;  and  everything 

aeemed  to  say — "  poor  little  Lily !  " 

^  So  old/Jobn  came  in,  and  ^  sir/'  said  he,  "  the  master  will  be 

glad  to  see  yon."    And  Dan  Lofbos  foand  himself  in  the  study ; 

4^:  the  good  Doctor  and  he  wrung  one  another's  hand  for  a 

longtinie. 

.  .:*^Oj^;Danr-=Dan — she's  gon^— little  Lily." 

*•  You'll  see  her  again,  sir — oh^you'Il  see  her  again." 

*^  Bo^  oh  I  was  there  no  pitying  angel  to  stay  the  blow-^to 
plead  for  a  few  years  more  of  life?  I  deserved  it — oh,  Dan, 
j^.!^-rl  know  it — ^I  deserved  it.  But,  oh!  could  not  the 
avenge  have  pierced  me,  without  smiting  my  innocent  dar* 
ling.f?' 

^'  Oh  I  she  was  taken  in  love,  not  in  judgment,  sir,  my  pastor 
r-*but  in  Ipve^   It  was  the  voice  of  the  Redeemer  that  called  her." 

And  honest  Dan  repeated,  through  his  sobs,  a  verse  of  that 
**  l^ng  of  Songs,"  which  little  Lily  had  loved  so  well— 

^  My  well-beloved  spake,  and  said  unto  me :  arise,  my  lovei 
my  fair  one,  and  come  thy  way." 

The  old  man  bowed  his  sorrowful  head  listening. 

^'  You  never  saw  anything  so  beautiful,"  said  he,  after  a  while. 
^  I  think,  Dan,  I  could  look  at  her  for  ever.  I  don't  think  it 
was  partiality,  but  it  seems  to  me  there  never  was — ^I  never  saw 
a  creature  like  her." 

**  Oh,  noble  I  noble ! "  sobbed  poor  Dan. 

The  Doctor  took  him  by  the  arm,  and  so  into  the  solemn  room. 

"  I  think  you'd  like  to  see  her,  Dan  ? " 

"  I  would — I  would,  indeed,  sir." 

And  there  was  little  Lily,  never  so  like  the  lily  before.  Poor 
old  Sally  had  laid  early  spring  flowers  on  the  white  coverlet 
A  snowdrop  lay  by  her  pale  little  finger  and  thumb,  just  like  a 
flower  that  has  &11  from  a  child's  hand  in  its  sleep.  He  looked 
at  her— tJl^e  white  angelic  appariUon-^a  smile,  or  a  lights  upon 
thefaee» 
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And  poor  Dan,  londly  crying,  repeated  the  noble  words  of 
Paal,  that  ha^  spoken  down  to  na  tfaroagh  the  sorrows  of  ingk 
two  thousand  years — 

"  For  thij  we  say  unto  you  by  the  word  of  the  Lord,  that  we 
which  are  alive,  and  remain  onto  the  coming  of  the  Lord,  shall 
not  prevent  them  which  afe  asleep.  For  the  Lord  himsdfski^ 
descend  from  heaven  with  a  shout,  with  the  voice  of  the  aneh- 
angel,  and  with  the  tramp  of  God ;  and  the  dead  in  Chnatshail 
rise  first." 

And  so  there  was  a  little  pause,  and  the  old  man  said — 
-  "  It  was  very  good  of  you  to  come  to  me,  my  good  young 
friend,  in  my  helplessness  and  shipwreck,  for  the  Lord  hath  bid 
himself  from  me;  but  he  speaks  to  his  desolate  creature^  my 
good  Dan,  through  your  gracious  lips.  My  faith ! — ^I  thought  I 
had  faith  till  it  was  brought  to  the  test,  and  then  it  haled !  But 
my  good  friend,  Loftus,  was  sent  to  help  me-^to  strengUien  the 
feeble  knees.'' 

And  Dan  answered,  crying  bitterly,  and  clasping  the  Rector's 
hand  in  both  of  his — 

"  Ob,  my  master,  all  that  ever  I  knew  of  good,  I  learned  from 
you,  my  pastor,  my  benefactor." 

So,  with  a  long,  last  look,  Dan  followed  the  old  man  to  the 
study,  and  they  talked  long  there  together,  and  then  went  out 
into  the  lonely  garden,  and  paced  its  walks  side  by  side,  up  and 
down. 


CHAPTER  LXXXn. 

IN    WHICH     CAPTAIBt    DEVEREUX     HEARS    THE     NEWS  ;     AND     MR. 
DANGERFIELD    MEETS    AN    OLD    FRIEND    AFTER    DINNKR. 

On  the  night  when  this  great  sorrow  visited  the  Blms;  Cap- 
tain Richard  Devereux,  who  had  heard  nothing  of  it,  was 
strangely  saddened  and  disturbed  in  mind.     They  say  that  a 
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distant  d«atli  is  som^mes  felt  like  the  sbndow  and  chill  of  a 
passing  ieeberg ;  and  if  this  ominons  feeling  crosses  a  mind 
already  saddened  and  embittered,  it  overcasts  it  intfa  a  feeling 
akin  to  despair. 

lirSk  Irons  knocked  at  his  door,  and  with  the  eagerness  of  a 
mesaenger  of  news,  opened  it  without  awaiting  his  answer. 

•*  Oh,  Captain,  jewel,  do  you  know  what  ?  There's  poor  Miss 
Lily  Wfldsingham ;  and  what  do  yon  think  bnt  she's  dead — the 
poor  little  thing ;  gone  to-night,  sir — not  half  an  hoar  ago." 

He  staggered  a  little,  and  put  his  hand  toward  his  sword,  like 
a  man  strnek  by  a  robber,  and  looked  at  her  with  a  blank  stare. 
Sbe  thoQght  he  was  oat  of  his  mind,  and  was  frightened. 

•*  'Tis  only  me^  sir,  Mrs.  Irons." 

**  A — ^thank  yon  ; "  and  he  walked  towards  the  chimney,  and 
then  towards  the  door,  like  a  man  looking-for  something ;  and 
on  a  sadden  clasping  his  forehead  in  his  hands,  he  cried  a  wild 
and  terrible  appeal  to  the  Maker  and  Judge  of  all  things. 

*"Tis  impossible — oh,' no — oh,  no— it's  not  trae." 

He  was  in  the  open  air,  he  could  not  tell  how,  and  across 
the  bridge,  and  before  the  Elms — a  dream — the  dark  Elms — 
dark  everything. 

"  Oh,  no— it  can't  be — oh,  no— <oh,  no ; "  and  he  went  on  say- 
ing as  he  stared  on  the  old  house,  dark  against  the  sky ;  ^  Oh, 
no — oh,  no." 

Two  or  three  times  he  would  have  gone  over  to  the  hall-door 
to  make  inquiry,  bnt  he  sickened  at  the  thought.  He  clun^  to 
that  hope,  which  was  yet  not  a:  hope,  and  he  turned  and 
walked  quickly  down  the  river's  side  by  the  Inchicore-road. 
Bnt  the  anguish  of  suspense  soon  drew  him  back  again ;  and 
now  his  speech  was  changed,  and  he  said — 

"  Yes;  she's  gone — she's  gone — oh,  she's  gone — she's  cer- 
tainly gone." 

He  found  himself  at  the  drawing-room  window  that  looked 
into  the  little  garden  at  the  front  of  the  house,  and  tapping  at 
the  window-pane.    He  remembered,  all  on  a  sudden — it  waa 
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like  waking — ^hoW  strange  was  sudi  a  siimnion&  A^iittle  dkor 
saw  a  light  crossing  the  hall,  and  he  rang  the  ckxMvbdl.  J<^b 
Tracj  opened  the  door.    Yes^  it  was  jdl  tme. 

The  Captain  was  looking  very  pale,  John  thonjght,  bllto1be^ 
wise  much  as  nsnaK  He  stared  at  the  old  servcnt-for  abibe 
seconds  aftw  le  told  him  all,  bat  said  noting,  nolt  ev^  good- 
night, and  tamed  ai^j. 

•  It  was  not  till  he  had  got  nearly  acroiss  the  bridgt^  iStiiiQv^ 
tain  Devereoz,  as  it  were,  waked  np.  It  was  no  good  waking. 
He  broke  forth  into  a  sheer  fnry.  It  is  not  my  bnsiiieas  to  note 
down  the  horrors  of  this  impioas  frenzy.  ..  It  was  near  five 
o'clock  when  ^e  came  back  to  his  lodgings;  and  tkieii,  not  to 
rest.  To  sit  down,  to  rise  again,  t6  walk  ronnd  the«oom  and 
round,  and  stop  on  a  eadden  at  the  window,  leaning  bis^bows 
pn  the  sash,  with  h^ds  clenched  together,  and  teeth  set";  «m1 
so  those  demoniac  hours  of  night  land .  soHtnde  wore  slowly 
away,  and  the  Cold  gray  stole  over  the  east^  and  Deverenx 
drank  a  deep-  draught  of«  his  fiery  Lelhe,'  and  caat  himself 
down  on  his  bed,  and  fell  at  once  into  a  deep,' exhausted  leth- 
argy. • 

When  his  servant  came  to  his  bed-side  at  seven  o'clock,  he 
was  lying  motionless,  with  flushed  cheeks,  and  he  could  not 
ronse  him.  Perhaps  it  was  well,  and  saved  him  from  brain- 
fever,  or  madness. 

This  morning  several  of  the  neighbours  went  into  Dublin,  for 
the%ills  were  to  be  presented  against  Charles  Natter  for  anu^ 
derous  assault,  with  intent  to  kill,  made  upon  the  person  of 
Barnabas  Sturk,  Esq.,  Doctor  of  Medicine^  and  Surgeon  of  the 
Royal  Irish  Artillery.  As  the  day  wore  on,  the  honest  gosmps 
of  Chapelizod  looked  out  anxiously  for  news.  And  every  body 
who  met  any  one  else  asked  him — ^  Any  news  about  Natter, 
eh?" — and  then  they  would  stop  to  speculate — and  then  one 
would  wonder  tliat  Dr.  Walsingham's  itian,  Clinton,  had  not 
yet  returned — and  the  otiier  would  look  at  his  watch  and  say 
'twas  one  o'clock-r-and  then  both  agreed  that  Spaighti  at  all 
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eyents,  most  soon  come — for  he  has  appoioted  two  o'clock  for 
looking  at  that  brood  mare  of  Fagan's. 

At  ]ast|  sure  enoogh,  Spaigbt  appeared.  Toole,  who  had 
been  detained  by  business  in  another  quarter,  had  ridden  into 
the  town  from  Leixlip,  and  was  now  dismounted  and  talking 
with  Major  O'Neill  qpon  the  absorbing  topic.  'These  cronies 
saw  Spaight  at  the  turnpike,  and  as  he  showed  his  ticket,  he 
talked  with  the  man.  Of  course,  the  news  was  comp.  The 
tompike-man  knew  it  by  this  time ;  and  off  scampered  Toole, 
and  the  Major  followed  close  at  his  heels,  at  double-quick. 
He  made  a  dismal  shake  or  two  of  his  head,  and  lifted  his 
Land  as  they  drew  near.    Toole's  heart  misgave  him. 

«  Well,  how  is  it  ? — what's  the  news  ? "  he  panted. 
.  ^  ''A  true,  bill,''  answered  Spaight,  with  a  solemn  stare;  ^a 
true  bill,  sir." 

Toole  uttered  an  oath  of  consternation,  and,  taking  the  words 
oat  of  Spaight's  mouth,  told  the  news  to  the  Mijor. 

^Do  ypu-teli  me  so?"  exclaimed  the  Major.  ^'Bedad,  sir, 
I'm  anconimon  sorry." 

^  A  bad  business,  sir,"  observed  Spaight 

''  'Tis  mighty  slender  evidence  to  take  a  man's  life  on,"  said 
Toole,  with  some  disgust.  .  ^*  Be  the  law,  sir,  the  whole  thing 
gives  me  a  complete  turn.  '  Are  you  to  dine  with  Colonel  Straf- 
ford to-day  I": 

"•  I  am,  sir,"  said  the  Major ;  '*  an'  it  goes  again  the  Colonel's 
grain  to  have  a  party  at  all  just  now,  with  the  respect  he  has 
for  the  family  up  there,"  and  he  nodded, .  pensively,  toward 
the  Elms.  ^^But  he  asked  Lowe  ten  days  ago,  and  Mr. 
Dangerfield,  and  two  or  three  more ;  and»  you  know,  he  could 
not  put  them  off  on  that  ground — there  being  no  relationship, 
you  see — ^and,  pon  my  oath,  sir,  I'd  rather  not  go  myself  just 

DOW." 

That  evening,  at  five  o'clock,  Colonel  Strafford's  dinner  party 
assembled  at  the  King's  House.  The  Colonel  was  a  serene  man, 
and  hospitality— oven  had  he  been  in  the  dumps — demands  her 
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Bftcrificcs.  He,  therefore,  did  the  honors  as  beseemed  a  genial 
and  courteous  old  ofiScer  of  the  Royal  Irish  Artillery.  Mr. 
Jastice  Lowe  was  there,  and  Mr.  Dangerfield,  and  old  Colonel 
Bligh,  of  the  Magazine,  and  honest  Major  O'Neill,  notwithstand- 
ing his  low  spirits.  Perhaps  they  required  keeping  np;  and 
claret  like  Colonel  Strafford's  is  consoling. 

Tlie  talk  turned,  of  course,  a  good  deal  on  Charles  Nntter; 
and  Mr.  Dangerfield,  who  was  in  particularly  pleasant  spiritB, 
except  when  unfortunate  Nutter  was  actually  under  discossion 
— when  he  grew  grave  and  properly  saddened- — told,  in  his 
clear,  biting  way,  a  curious  rosaty  of  Newgate  stories— of  high- 
waymen's disguises — of  clever  constables — of  circumstantial 
evidence  marvellously  elicited-,  and  exquisitely  put  together — 
of  monsters,  long  concealed,  drawn  from  the  deep  by  the  finest 
tackle,  into  upper  light,  and  dropped  deftly  into  the  landing- 
net  of  Justice.  These  curious  anecdotes  tickled  Lowe  mightily, 
who  quite  enjoyed  himself,  and  laughed  more  than  his  firiend 
Colonel  Strafford  «ver  remembered  to  have  heard  him  before, 
over  some  of  the  ingenious  stratagems  described  so  neatly  by 
Dangerfield.  And  Lowe  actually,  having  obtained  Colonel 
Strafford's  leave,  proposed  that  gallant  ofiicer's  health  in  a 
bumper,  and  took  occasion  to  mention  their  obligations  to  him 
for  having  afforded  them  the  opportunity-  of  enjoying  Mr.'Dan- 
gcrfield's  sprightly  and  instructive  sallies ;  and  hoped,  with  all 
his  heart,  that  the  neighbourhood  was  long  to  enjoy  the  advan- 
tage and  pleasure  of  his  residence  among  them.  And  Mr.  Dan- 
gerfield replied  gaily,  that  all  that  was  needed  to  make  such 
sweet  scenery  and  charming  company  as  the  place  commanded 
absolutely  irresistible,  was  the  sense  of  safety  conferred  by  the 
presence  of  such  a  magistrate  as  Mr.  Lowe,  and  the  convivial 
inspiration  of  such  wine  as  their  gallant  host  provided ;  and 
that,  for  his  part,  nothing  would  better  please  him  than  to  spend 
the  residue  of  his  days  amidst  the  lively  quietude  of  their  virtu- 
ous and  hilarious  neighbourhood ;  and  some  more  to  the  like 
purpose,  which  pleased   the   g<k>d  company  highly,  who  all 
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agreed  that  thk  white  genUeman — ^fluent,  easy,  and  pointed  in 
his  delivery — ^was  a  mighty  fine  speaker,  indeed. 

Lowe  was  mig|itily  taken  with  him.  There  was  little  warmth 
or  fFeneration  in  that  hard  jnstice's  natnre.  Bat  Mr.  Danger- 
field  had  a  way  with  him  that  few  men  with  any  sort  of  taste 
for  the  knowledge  of  evil  coald  resist;  and  the  cold-eyed  justice 
of  the  peace  hnng  on  his  words  with  an  attentive  raptare ;  and 
waa  really  tsorry,  and  shook  him  admiringly  by  the  hand,  when 
Daifgerfield,  who 'had  special  business  at  home,  rose  up  io  his 
brisk  way,  and  flashed  a  farewell  over  the  company  from  his 
apectacles. 

^  If  Mr.  Dangerfield  really  means  to  stay  here,  he  must  apply 
for  the  commission  of  the  peace,"  said  Mr.  Lowe,  so  soon  as  the 
doop  shnt  **^  We  most  put  it  npon  him.  I  protest  I  never  met 
a  itian  so  fitted  by  nature  and  acquirements  to  make  a  perfectly 
uaefol  magistrate.  He  and  I,  sir,  between  us,  we'd  give  a  good 
aoconnt  of  this  part  of  the  country ;  and  there's  plenty  of  work^ 
sir,  if  'twere  only  between  this  and  Dublin ;  and,  by  George,  sir, 
he's  a  wonderfhi  diverting  fellow,  full  of  anecdote.  Wonderful 
place  London,  to  be  sure." 

"  And  a  good  man,  too,  in  a  quiet  way,"  said  Colonel  Straf- 
ford, who  could  state  a  fisict.  ^*  'Tisn't  every  rich  man  has  the 
heart  to  part  with  his  money  as  he  does ;  he  has  done  many 
charities  here,  and  especially  he  has  been  most  bountiful  to 
poor  Stark's  &mily." 

And  thus  it  is,  as  the  foul  fiend,  when  he  vanishes,  leaves  a 
smell  of  brimstone  after  him,  a  good  man  leaves  a  fragrance ; 
and  the  company  in  the  parlour  enjoyed  the  aroma  of  Mr.  Dan- 
gerfield's  virtues,  as  he  buttoned  his  white  surtout  over  his 
breast,  and  dropt  his  vails  into  the  palms  of  the  butler  and  foot- 
man in  the  hall. 

It  was  a  clear,  frosty,  star-lit  night  White  and  stern  was 
the  face  which  he  turned  npward  for  a  moment  to  the  sky. 
He  paused  for  a  second  in  the  ray  of  candlelight  that  gleamed 
through  Paddock's  window-shutter,  and  glanced  on  the  pale 
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dial  of  hifl  Iiurge  gold  watcb.  It  was  only  lialf-paftt  ^igfat  o'*elock. 
He  walked  on,  glancing  back  over  hii  shoulder,  along  the 
DuUin  road.  =.:.-. 

.  ^The  drunken  beast.    My  mind  misgivias  mo  koll  disafh 
point,"  mattered  the  silver  spectacles,  gliding  briskty  onward. 

When  he  reached  the  main  street  he  peered  cnrionsly  before 
him  under  the  village  tree,  in  qnest  of  carriage  lights. 

^^  A  lawless  brute  like  that  may  be  before  his  tnne'  as  weU 
as  after.''  So  he  walked  bridcly  forward,  and  up  Stdrk*s  door- 
steps,  and  knocked. 

"The  Dublin  doctor  hasn't  come — eh  ?"  he  asked. 

•*No,  sip,  he  isn^t  come  yet — ^'twas  nine  o'clock,  the  mistress 
told  me." 

**  Very  good.  Tell  Mrs.  Sturk^  pray,  that  I,  Mh  Darigerfteld, 
you  know,  will  eall,  as  I  promised,  at  nine  o'clock  ptWaely.** 

And  he  turqed  iigain,  and  walked  briskly  over  the  bridge, 
and  away  alotig  the  Inchicore  road  overbangiug  tho'river.  All 
was  silent  thejre.  Nx>t  a  stefp  but  his  own  wa^  stinring,  and  the 
road  in  places  so  overhung  with  old  trees  l^at  it  was  diffioultto 
see  a  yard  before  one. 

He  slackened  his  pace,  and  listened,  like  a  man  who  keeps  an 
fissignation,  and  listened  again,  and  laughed  under  his  breath; 
and  sure  enough,  before  long,  the  dink  of  a  footstep  was  heard 
approaching  swiftly  from  thei  Dublin  direction. 

Mr.  Dangcrfield  drew  aside  under  the  deep  shadow  of  a  high 
hawthorn  hedge,  overhung  by  trises ;  and  watching  intently,  he 
saw  a  tall,  lank  figure,  with  a  peculiar  gait  and  stoop  of  its  own, 
glide  steadily  by.  :    i  '    = 

The  tall  figure  was  that  of  our  old  friend,  Zekiel  Irons,  the 
clerk.  A  sable  form,  as  beseemed  his  eeolesiasttcal  calling; 
and  now  a  white  figure  was  gliding  without  noise  swiftly  after 
him.  :      ■ 

Suddenly,  as  he  reached  an  open  part  of  the  road,  a  thin  hand 
was  laid  on  his  shoulder,  and,  with  a  start,  and  a  **  hollo,''  he 
sprang  round.  ;      .     ' 
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.  ^Hej  I  why,  yon'ra  as  frightened  as  if  yoa  had  seen  Charles — 
Charles  ifuUit^  Hey  f — don*t  be  nneasy,  I  heard  fhwn  the 
parson  yesterday  morning  yon  were  to  be  with  hira  to-night  be- 
fore nine  o'clock,  aboat  that  money  you  left  in  his  hands,  and 
Tve  chanced  to  meet  yon ;  and  this  I  want  you  to  understand, 
Charles  Nutter  ie  in  gaol,  and  we  must  not  let  him  get  out — do 
you  see.  That  busiuess  «etUed,  we're  at  rest.  So,  Mr.  Irons, 
yoa  must  not  show  the  white  feather.  Be  bold — speak  out 
^at  yon  know-^-now^s  the  time  to  strike.  Til  put  your  evi- 
dence, as  you  reported  it  to  me,  into  shape,  and  you  come  to  me 
to-morrow  morning  at  eight  o'clock ;  and  mind  you,  FU  reward 
yon  this  time,  and  better  than  ever.  yonVe  fared  before.  Qe  on. 
Or  stay— ni  go  before." 

,.  And  Mr*  Dangerfield  laughed  one  of  his  chilly  langhs-^and, 
with  a  nod  to  Irons,  repeated*-*"  eight  o'clock  " — and  so  walked 
on  «  little  bit.  . . 

The  derk  haid  not  said  a  word.  A  perspiration  broke  forth 
on  his  forehead,  and,  wiping  the  drops  away,  ho  said — 

^. Lord,  have  mercy  upon,  us — Lord  deliver  na — Lord  have 
mercy  upon  us,"  like  a  man  dying. 

Mr.  ])angerfield's  bold  propoaitioif  seemed  quite  to  over- 
power and  unman  him. 

The  white  figure  turned  short,  &cing  the  clerk,  and,  said  he — 

^  Se^:  you^  Mr«  Jrons,  I'm  serious — there  must  be  no  shirking. 
If  yon  undertakci.  yoi|  must  go  through ;  and,  hark !  in  your 
ear — ^you  shall  have  five  hundred  pounds..  I  put  no  constraint 
— say  yes  or  no — if  you  don't  like  you  needn't  Justice,  I  think, 
will  be  done  even  without  your  help.  But  till  he's  quiet — you 
understand — nothing^ s  stjre," 

"  Lord  have  mercy  on  us !  "  muttered  Irons,  with  a  groan. 

♦*  There^  'tis  enough — if  you  have  nerve  to  speak  truth  and 
do  justice,  you  have  the  money.  Wo^re  men  of  business — you 
and  L  If  not,  I  shan't  trouble  you  any  more.  If  yoa  like  it, 
Gome  to  me  at  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning.;  if  not,  why,  stay 
away,  and  no  harm's  don^."   ,  : 
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And  with  these  words,  Mr.  Dangerfield  tamed  on  his  heel 
once  more,  and  started  at  a  lively  pace  for  Ohapelizod. 


CHAPTER  LXXXm. 

IS  WHICH   MR.  PAUL   DANGERFIELD   MOUNTS   THE   STAIRS   OF  THI 

HOUSE    BT   THE    CHUROH-TARD,    AND    MAKES   SOME 

ARRANdEMEKTS. 

The  white  fignre  glided  doskilj  over  the  bridge.  The  river 
rushed  beneath  in  Egyptian  darkness.  The  air  was  still,  and  a 
thousand  celestial  eyes  twinkled  down  brightly  through  the  dear 
•  deep  sky  upon  the  actors  in  this  true  story.  He  kept  the  left 
side,  so  that  the  road  lay  between  him  and  the  Phceniz  door, 
which  gaped  wide  with  a  great  hospitaUe  grin,  and  orimsoned 
the  night  air  with  a  glow  of  candlelight. 

The.  white  figure  turned  the  corner,  and  glided  onward  in  a 
straight,  swifb  line  to  the  door  of  Dr.  Sturk. 

He  knocked  softly  at  the  hall-door,  and  swiftly  stept  in  and 
shut  it. 

"  How's  your  master  ? " 

'*  Jist  the  same  way,  plaze  yer  honour^  jist  sleepin' — still 
sleepin' — sleepin'  always,'*  answered  the  maid; 

'^  Has  the  Dublin  doctor  come  f  " 

"  No." 

"  The  mistress — where's  she  ?  ** 

"  In  the  room,  sir,  with  Xhe  masther." 

"  Present  my  service  to  her — Mr.  Dangerfield's  compliments, 
you  know — and  say  I  await  her  perniission  to  come  up  stairs.'' 

Presently  the  maid  returned,  with  poor  Mrs.  Sturk's  invita- 
tion to  Mr.  Dangerfield  to  walk  up. 

Up  he  went,  leaving  his  white  surtout  and  cocked-hat  in  the 
hall,  and  entered  the  chamber  where  pale  little  Mrs.  Stark,  who 
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had  been  cryiog  a  great  deal,  sat  in  a  dingj  old  tabby  saqaei 
by  Uie  light  of  a  solitary  mould-candlo  at  the  bod-side  of  the 
noble  Barney^ 

"Dr, Dillon  not  yet  arrived,  madam?  Well, 'tis  precisely 
his  hoar ;  we  shall  have  him  soon.  How  does  the  patient  f 
Hal  jnat  as  usual.  Howl — why  there's  a  change,  isn't 
there!" 

"  As  how,  sir?"  inquired  Mrs.  Sturk,  with  a  scared  look. 

•*  Why,  dont  you  see  ?  Bat  yoa  mustn't  be  frightened ; 
there's  one  coming  in  whom  I  have  every  confidence." 

**  I  don't  see,  sir.  What  is  it  Mr.  Dangerfield  ?  Oh,  prcof^ 
sir?"     .       . 

"^.Why — a-«*Dothing  very  particular,  only  he  looks  more  lan- 
guid than  when  I  saw  him  last,  and  discoloured  somewhat,  and 
hia  fisee  more  sank,  I  think-^-eh  f " 

**  Oh,  no,  sir — 'tis  this  bad  light — ^nothing  more,  indeed,  sir. 
This  evening,  I  assure  -yon,  Mr.  Dangerfield,  at  three  o'clock, 
when  the  sun  was  shining,  we  were  all  remarking  how  well  he 
looked— I  nev0r  saw — ^you'd  have  said  so-H3trch  a  wonderful  im- 
provemenL" 

And  he  snuffed  the  candle,  and  held  it  up  over  Barney's  grim 
features. 

In  the  meantime  Dangerfield  was  feeling  his  pulse,  with  his 
watch  in  the  hollow  of  his  hand. 

**  Aiid  aren't  they  better — ^his  pulse,  sir — ^they  were  stronger 
this  morning  by  a  great  deal  than  last  night — ^it  was  just  at  ton 
o'clock-— don't  you  perceive,  sir." 

H'm — well,  I  hope,  ma'am,  we'll  soon  find  all  better.  Now, 
have  yon  got  all  things  ready — you  have,  of  course,  a  sheet  well 
aired?" 

"  A  sheet — I  did  not  know  'twas  wanted." 

"Hey,  this  will  never  do,  my  dear  madam — he'll  be  here  and 
nothing  ready ;  and  you'll  do  well  to  send  over  to  the  mess- 
room  for  a  lump  of  ice.  Tis  five  minutes  past  nine.  If  you'll 
BM  to  these  things,  I'll  sit  here,  madam,  and  take  the  best  cars 
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of  the  patieot— 4uid,  d'j6  see,  !ifi«tred8  Stark^  'twill  be  necessarj 
that  yon  take  care  tha^  Toole  heats  nothing  of  Dr.  Dillon's 
coming." 

.  So  with  a  little  more  talk,  Minf.  ^ark;'.  calling  one  of  her 
maids,  and  leaving  the*  little  girl  in  charge  6i  the  inirtery,  ran 
<l6wh  with  noiseless  steps  and  esire-Worn  ia6e  ^  the'kitchen, 
and  Mr.  Dangerfield  was  left  alone  in  the  chamber  with  the 
spellTbonnd  sleeper  on  the  bed*  • 

;  In  aboot  ten  seconds  he  rose  sharply  froiO  his  chair  abd 
listened  ;  then  very  noiselessly  tli^y  stepped  to  ^e  door  and 
listened  again,  and  gently  sfantlt  ..-«•'-. 

Then  Mr.  Dangerfield  moved  to  the  window.  There  was  a 
roo;)d  hole  in  the  shutter^  and  throngfa  it  he  glBoced  inta  Ae 
street,  and  was  satisfied. 

By  this  time  he  had  his  whiie  pdckethattdkerohi^  in*  his 
hands.  He  folded  it  <kftly  across  and  across  into  a  small 
8([}tiare,  and  then  th^  apectades  flashed  coldly  on  the  image' oif 
Di.  Stork)  and  then  on*  the  door;  andth^e  W8<«  a  panse. 

^What's  that?'*  he  muttered  sharply,  and  listened  for  a 
second  or  two.  It  was  only  one  of  the  children  crying  in  the 
nnrsery.    The  sound  subsided.  *  i     : 

So  with  another  long  silent  step,  he  stood  by  the  capriole- 
legged  old  mahogany  table,  with  the  scallop  shell  containing  a 
piece  of  soap  and  a  wash-ball^  and  the  basin  with  its  jag  of 
water  standing  therein.  Again  he  listened  while  yon  might 
count  two,  and  dipped-  the  handkerchief,  jso  fokied,  into  the 
water,  and  quietly  squeezed  it ;  and  stood  white  and  glittering 
by  Sturk's  bed-side. 

People  moved  very  nofsefessly  about  that  house,  and  soarcdy 
a  minute  had  passed  when  the  door  opened  softly,  and  the  finr 
Magnolia  Macnamara  popped  in  her  glowing  £ftoe  and  brilliant 
glance,  and  whispered. 

"  Are  you  there,  Mrs.  Sturk,  dear  ? "         . 

At  thie  far  side  of  the  bed,  Dar^erfield,  with  his  flashing 
spectacles  and  snow^  aspect,  mnda  sort  of  pant,  ros^  ap  stralgiit 
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and  looked  into  her  eyes,  like  a  white  bird  of  prey  distarbcd 
over  its  carrion. 

She  uttered  a  little  scream — qaite  pale  on  a  sadden — for  she 
did  not  recognize  th^jsinistcr  phantom  who  glimmered  at  her 
over  the  prostrate  Sturk. 

Bot  Daogerfield  laughed  his  qui^  hollow  '*  ha  1  ha !  ha ! " 
and  said  promptly, 

*^  A  strange  old  nurse  I  make.  Miss  Macnamara.  But  what 
can  I  do,  Mrs.  Stnrk  has  left  me  in  charge,  and  faith  I  believe 
onr  patient's  looking  mighty  badly." 

He  had  observed  Miss  Mag  glancing  from  him  to  the  dumb 
figure  in  the  bed  with  a  puzzled  kind  of  horror. 

The  fact  is,  Stark's  (ace  ha4  a  leaden  tint;  he  looked, 
evidently  enough,  even  in  that  dim  candlelight,  a  great  deal 
worse  than  the  curious  Miss  Mag  was  accustomed  to  see  him. 

"  He's  very  low,  to-night,  and  seems  oppressed,  and  his  pulse 
are  filing ;  in  &et,  my  dear  young  lady,  he's  plainly  worse  to- 
night than  I  like  to  tell  poor  Mrs.  Sturk,  you  understand." 

'^  And  his  face  looks  so  shiny  and  damp-like,"  said  Miss  Mag, 
with  a  l^prrible  sort  of  scrutiny. 

" Exactly  so,  Miss,  'tis  weakness,^  observed  Dangerfield. 

"And  you  were  wiping  it  with   your  pockethandkorchief  • 
when  I  looke<l  in,'',  continued  Miss  Mag. 

"  Was  I — ha,  ha— *'tis  wonderful  how  quick  we  leafn  a  new 
busioessL  I  vow  I  begin  to  think  I  should  make  a  very  re- 
spectable nuTsetender." 

^  And  what  the  dickens  brings  him  up  here  ? "  asked  Miss 
Mag  of  herself;  so  soon  as  the  first  shock  was  over,  the  oddity 
of  the  situation  struck  her  as  she  looked  with  perplexed  and  un- 
pleasant sort  of  inquiry  at  Mr.  Dangerfield. 

Just  then  np  came  the  meek  little  Mrs.  Stnrk,  and  the  gentle- 
man greeted  her  with  a  "  Well,  madam,  I  have  not  left  his  bed- 
side since  you  went  down ;  an3  I  think  he  looks  a  little  better — 
jnsta.liUle— ehf» 

"I  trust  and' pray,  sfr,  that  when  the  Doctor'' began 

19 
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Mrs.  Stark,  aiid  stopped  abort,  for  Mr.  Dangerfield  frawned 
qnickly,  and  pointed  towards  Miss  Mag,  who  was  now,  after  her 
wont,  looking  ronnd  the  room  for  matter  of  interest. 

^And  is  Pell  comin'  ont  to-night?"  asked  Miss  Mag, 
qnickly. 

**  No,  truly,  madam,"  apswered  the  gentleman,  **  Dr.  Pell's 
not  coming — is  he,  Mrs.  Stork  ? " 

"  Dr.  Pell ! — oh,  la — ^no,  sir.  No,  my  dear,"  And,  after  a 
panse,  "  Oh,  ho.  I  wish  it  was  over,"  she  groaned,  with  her 
hand  pressed  to  her  side,  looking  with  a  kind  of  agony  on  Stork. 

**  What  over  ? "  asked  Miss  Mag. 

Jnst  then  a  double-knock  came  to  the  ball^^ioor,  and  Mr. 
Dangerfield  signed  sternly  to  Mrs.  Sturk,  who  first  stood  up, 
with  her  eyes  and  mouth  wide  open,  and  then  sat  down^  like  a 
woman  going  to  faint. 

But  the  maid  came  up  and  told  Miss  Mag  that  ber  mother 
and  Lieutenant  O' Flaherty  were  waiting  on  the  steps  for  her; 
and  so,  though  loath  to  go  unsatisfied,  away  she  went^  with  a 
courtesy  to  Mr.  Dangerfield  and  a  kiss  to  Miss  Sturk,  who  re- 
vived on  hearing  it  was  only  her  ftit  kindly  neighbour  from  over 
the  way,  instead  of  Black  Doctor  Dillon,  with  his  murderous 
case  of  instruments. 

The  gentleman  in  the  silver  spectacles  accompanied  her  to 
the  lobby,  and  offered  his  hand ;  but  she  dispensed  with  his  at- 
tendance, and  jumped  down  the  stairs,  with  one  hand  to  the 
wall  and  the  other  on  the  banisters,  nearly  a  flight  at  a  time ; 
and  the  cackle  of  voices  rose  from  the  hall-door,  which  quickly 
shut,  and  the  fair  vision  had  vanished. 

Dangerfield's  silver  spectacles  gleamed  phosphorically  after 
her  from  under  his  lurid  forehead.  It  was  not  a  pleasant  look, 
and  his  month  was  very  grim.  In  another  instant  he  was  in  the 
room  again,  and  glanced  at  his  watch. 

**'Tis  half-past  nine,"  he  said,jn  a  quiet  tone,  but  with  a 
gleam  of  intense  fury  over  his  face,  "  and  that — ^that — ^Doctor 
named  niney 
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Dangerfield  waited,  and  talked  a  little  to  Mrs.  Stiirk  and  the 
maid,  who  were  now  making  preparations^  in  short  sentences, 
by  fits  and  starts  of  half-a-dozen  words  at  a  time.  He  had 
commenced  his  visit  ceremoniously,  but  now  he  grew  brusque, 
and  took  the  command ;  and  his  tones  were  prompt  and  stern, 
and  the  women  grew  afraid  of  him. 

Ten  o'clock  came.  Dangerfield  went  down  stairs,  and  looked 
from  the  drawing-room  windows.  He  waxed  more  and  more 
impatient.  Down  he  want  to  the  street.  Ho  did  not  care  to 
walk  towards  the  King's  House,  which  lay  on  the  road  to 
Dublin  ;  he  did  not  choose  to  meet  his  boon  companions  again, 
bnt  he  stood  for  full  ten  minutes,  with  one  of  Dr.  Sturk's 'mili- 
tary cloaks  about  him,  under  the  village  tree,  directing  double- 
fire  of  -his  spectacles  down  the  street,  with  an  incensed  steadi- 
ness, unrewarded,  unrelieved.  Not  a  glimmer  of  a  link ;  not  a 
distant  rumble  of  a  coach-wheel. 

Mr.  Dangerfield  was  not  given  to  bluster,  and  never  made  a 
noise;  but  from  his  hollow  jaws  he  sighed  an  icy  curse  towards 
Dublin,  which  had  a  keener  edge  than  all  the  roaring  blasphe- 
mies of  Donnybrook  together;  and,  with  another  shadow  upon 
his  white  face,  he  re-entered  the  house. 

"He'll  not  come  to-night,  ma'am,"  he  said  with  a  cold  ab- 
ruptness. 

**0h,  thank  Heaven  I — that  is — I'm  so  afraid — I  mean  about 
the  operation." 

At  half-past  ten  o'clock,  Mr.  IJangerfield  abandoned  hope. 
Had  it  been  Dr.  Pell,  indeed,  it  would  have  been  otherwise. 
But  Black  Dillon  had  not  a  patient ;  his  fame  was  in  the  hos- 
pitals. There  was  nothing  to  detain  him  but  his  vices,  and  five 
hundred  pounds  to  draw  him  to  Chapelizod.  He  bad  not  come. 
He  must  be  either  brained  in  a  row,  or  drunk  under  a  table. 
So  Mr.  Dangerfield  took  leave  of  good  Mrs.  Sturk,  having  told 
her  in  case  the  Doctor  should  come,  to  make  him  wait  for  his 
arrival  before  taking  any  measures,  and  directing  that  he  should 
be  sent  for  immediately. 
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So  Mr.  Dangerfidd  got  into  his  white  sartoat  silently  in  the 
hall,  and  shut  the  door  qaickly  after  him,  and  waited,  a  grim 
sentry,  under  the  tree,  with  his  face  towards  Dublin.  Father 
Time  had  not  blunted  the  white  gentleman's  perceptions,  touched 
his  ear  with  his  numb  fingers,  or  blown  the  smoke  of  his  tobacco- 
pipe  into  his  eyes.  He  was  keen  of  eye,  sharp  of  hearing;  bat 
neither  sight  nor  sound  rewarded  him,  and  so  he  turned,  after 
a  few  minutes,  and  glided  away,  like  a  white  ghost,  toward  the 
Brass  Castle. 

In  less  than  five  minutes  after,  the  thunder  of  a  coach  shook 
Dr.  Sturk's  windows,  followed  by  a  rousing  peal  on  the  hall- 
doo»,  and  Dr.  Dillon,  in  dingy  splendours,  aifd  a  great  draggled 
wig,  with  a  gold-headed  cane  in  his  bony  hand,  stepped  in  ;  and, 
diffusing  a  reek  of  whisky-punchy  and  with  a  case  of  instruments 
under  his  arm,  pierced  the  maid  who  opened  the  door,  through, 
with  his  prominent  black  eyes,  and  frightened  her  with  his  fiery 
face,  while  he  demanded  to  see  Mrs.  Sturk,  and  lounged,  without 
ceremony,  into  the  parlour;  where  he  threw  himself  on  the 
sofa,  with  one  of  his  bony  legs  extended  on  it,  and  his  great 
ugly  hand  under  his  wig  scratching  his  head* 


CHAPTER  LXXXIV. 

IN   WHICH     TWO     COMRADES  '  ARE     TETK-A-TETE     IN     THEIR     OLD 
QUARTERS,    AND    DOCTOR   STURk's    CUE    IS    CUT    OFF, 
AND    A    CONSULTATION    COMMENCES.    ^ 

The  buzz  of  a  village,  like  the  hum  of  a  city,  represents  a 
very  wonderful  variety  of  human  accent  and  feeling.  It  is 
marvellous  how  few  families  thrown  together  will  suffice  to 
furnish  forth  this  duhia  ccena  of  sweets  and  bitters.  On  this 
night,  as  usual,  there  rose  up  towards  the  stars  a  throbbing 
murmur  from  our  village — a  wild  chaos  of  sound,  which  we 
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most  striye  to  analyse,  extracting  from  the  horly-burly  cacb 
•eparate  toDe  it  may  eonoerD  as  to  hear. 

Captain  Devereuz  was  in  bis  lodging.  He  was  comparative- 
ly tranquil  now ;  bat  a  savage  and  impious  despair  possessed 
him.  Serene  ontwardly — ^he  would  not  let  the  vulgar  see  bit 
aears  and  sores ;  and  was  one  of  those  proud  spirits  who  build 
to  themselves  desolate  places. 

Little  Paddock  was  the  man  with  whom  he  had  least 
reserve.  Paddock  was  so  kindly,  and  so  true  and  secret,  and 
cherished,  beside,  so  great  an  admiration  for  bim,  that  he 
greeted  him  rather  kindly  at  a  moment  when  another  visiter 
wonld  have  fered*  scwvily  enough.  Puddock  was  painfully 
stmck  with  his  pallor,  his  wild  and  haggard  eye,  and  something 
item  and  brooding  in  his  handsome  face. 

**  I*ve  been  thinking^  Puddock,"  he  said  ;  "  and  thought  with 
rae  has  grcwn  strangely  like  despair— and  that's  all.  Why, 
man,  think — what  is  there  for  me  ? — all  my  best  stakes  I've  lost 
already ;  and  I'm  fast  losing  myself.  How  diflferent,  sir,  is  my 
fete  from  others  ?  Worse  men  than  I — every  way  incompara- 
bly worse — and,  d them,  they  prosper,  while  I  go  down 

the  tide.  'Tisn't  just  I "  And  he  swore  a  great  oath.  "  Tia 
enough  to  make  a  man  blaspheme.  I've  done  with  life — I  hate 
it.  I'll  volunteer.  'Tis  my  first  thought  in  the  morning,  and 
my  last  at  night,  how  well  Fd  like  a  bullet  through  my  brain 
or  heart" 

•*  Yon  must  not  talk  that  way,  Devereux,"  still  a  good  deal 
more  dismayed  by  his  looks  than  his  words.  ^'  Why  are  yon 
80  troubled  with  vapours  and  blue  devils  ? " 

**  Nowhy !  ^  said  Devereux,  with  a  grim  smile. 

"  My  dear  Devereux,  I  say,  you  mustn't  talk  in  that  wild 
way.     You — you  talk  like  a  ruined  man  1  ~ 

**  And  I  so  comfortable  I  ^ 

"  Why,  to  be  sure,  Dick,  you  have  had  some  little  rubs,  and, 
maybe,  your  follies  and  your  vexations ;  but,  hang  it,  you  are 
yonng;  you  can't  get  experience — at  least,  so  I've  fonnd  it— 
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withoat  paying  for  it  Too  mayn't  like  it  jast  now ;  but  it's  well 
worth  the  cost.  Your  worries  aud  miscarriages,  dear  Richard, 
will  make  you  steady." 

On  a  sudden,  says  the  Captain,  "My. dear  little  Puddock,'' 
and  he  took  him  by  the  hand,  with  a  sort  <^  sarcastic  flicker  of 
a  smile,  and  looked  in  his  face  almost  contemptuously ;  but  his 
eyes  and  voice  softened  before  the  unconscious  bonhouuuie  of 
the  true  little  gentleman.  "  Puddock,  Puddock,  did  it  never 
strike  yon,  my  boy,  that  fiamlet  never  strives  to  speak  a  word 
of  comfort  to  the  ghost  of  the  foriorn  old  Dane.  He  felt  it 
would  not  do^  Every  man  that's  worth  a  button  knows  his 
own  case  best;  and  I  know  the  secrets  of  my  own  prison- 
house. 

"  Puddock,  throw  up  that  window,  the  room's  too  hot — or, 

stay,  never  mind ;  read  a  book,  Puddock — ^you  like  it,  and  I'll 

stroll  a  little  along  the  path,  and  find  you  when  I  come  back." 

"  Why  it's  dark,"  remonstrated  his  visiter. 

^  Dark  ?     I  dare  say — ^yes,  of  course — very  dark — but  cool ; 

the  air  is  cool." 

He  talked  like  a  man  who  was  thinking  of  something  else; 
and  Puddock  thought  how  strangely  handsome  he  looked,  with 
that  pale  dash  of  horror,  like  King  Saul  when  the  evil  spirit 
was  upon  him  ;  and  there  was  a  terrible  misgiving  in  his  mind. 
What  could  he  mean  by  walking,  at  that  hour,  alone,  by  the 
river's  briuk  ?  Puddock,  with  a  sinking  and  flutter  at  his  heart,  . 
unperceived,  followed  him  down  stairs,  and  was  beside  him  in 
the  street. 

"  The  path  by  the  river  ? "  said  Puddock. 
"The  river — the   path?     Yes,  sir,  the  path   by  the  river. 
I  thought  I  left  you  up  stairs,"  said  Devereux,  with  an  old 
sort  of  sulky  shrinking. 

"  Why,  Devereux,  I  may  as  well  walk  with  you,  if  you  don't 
object;"  lisped  Puddock. 

"  But  I  do  object,  sir,"  cried  Devereux,  suddenly,  in  a  fierce 
high  key,  turning  upon  his  little  comrade.    "  What  d'ye  mean, 
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sir  ?  You  tliink  I  mean  to — ^to  drown  myself — ha,  ha,  ha !  or 
wliat  the  devirs  ranaing  iq  your  head  ?  Fm  not  a  madman,  sir, 
Dor  yon  a  mad  doctor.  Go  home,  sir — or  go  to— to  where  you 
will,  sir ;  only  go  your  own  way,  and  leave  me  mine." 

**  Ah,  Devereux,  you're  very  quick  with  me,"  said  Pnddock, 
placing  his  plump  little  hand  on  Devereux's  arm,  and  looking 
very  gently  and  gravely  in  his  face. 

Devereux  laid  his  hand  upon  Puddock's  collar  with  an  agitated 
sort  of  3neer.  But  he  recollected  himself,  and  that  diabolical 
gloom  &ded  from  his  face,  and  he  looked  more  like  himself,  and 
slid  his  cold  hand  silently  into  little  Puddock's;  and  so  they 
stood  iox  a  while,  by  the  door-step,  to  the  admiration  of  Mrs. 
Irons — whom  Devereux's  high  tones  had  called  to  her  window. 

^  Paddock^  I  don't  think  I'm  well,  and  I  don't  know  quite 
what^'ve  been  saying.  I  ask  your  pardon.  You've  always  been 
very  good  to  me,  Puddock.  I  believe — I  believe  you're  the 
only  friend  I  have,  and — ^Paddock,  you  won't  leave  me." 

So  up  stairs  they  went  together ;  and  Mrs.  Irons,  from  what 
she  had  overheard,  considered  herself  justified  in  saying,  that 
"Captain  Devereux  was  for  drowning  himself  in  the  Liffey,  and 
would  have  done  so  only  for  Lieutenant  Puddock."  And  so  the 
report  was  set  a-going  round  the  garrulous  town  of  Cliapelizod. 

As  Mr.  Dangerfield  glided  rapidly  along  the  silent  road 
towards  the  Brass  Castle,  the  little  gate  of  his  now  leafless  flower- 
garden  being  already  in  sight,  he  saw  a  dark  figure  awaiting  him 
under  the  bushes  which  overhung  it.  It  was  Mr.  Irons,  who 
came  forward,,  without  speaking,  and  lifted  his  hat  respectfully, 
perhaps  abjectly,  and  paused  for  recognition. 

**  Hey,  Irons  ? "  said  Mr.  Dangerfield. 

"  At  your  service,  sir." 

**  Well,  and  what  says  his  worship  ? "  asked  the  gentleman, 
playfully. 

"  I  wanted  to  tell  your  honour  that  it  won't  make  no  odds, 
and  ni  do  it." 

**  Of  course.    You're  right    It  does  make  no  odds.    He'll 
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bang  wbfttever  yoa  do ;  and  I  tell  yoa  'Us  well  he  should,  and 
only  right  you  should  speak  the  truth,  too— -'twill  make  assnr- 
ance  doubly  sure." 

**  At  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning,  sir,  FU  attend  you,"  said 
Irons,  with  a  sort  of  shiver. 

"  Good  I  and  I'll  jot  down  your  evidence,  and  we'll  drive  to 
Mr,  Lowe's,  to  Lucan,  and  you  shall  swear  before  him.  And, 
you  understand — I  don't  forget  what  I  promised — you'll  be  a 
happier  man  every  way  for  having  done  your  duty  ;  and  here's 
half-a-crown  to  spend  in  the  Salmon  House." 

Irons  only  moaned,  and  then  said — 

*^  That's  all,  sir.  But  I  couldn't  feel  easy  till  it  was  off  my 
mind." 

"  At  eight  o'clock  I  shall  expect  you.    Good  night.  Irons." 

And  with  his  hands  in  his  pockets  he  watched  Irons  off  the 
ground.  His  visage  darkened  as  for  a  while  his  steady  gaze  was 
turned  towards  Dublin.  He  was  not  quite  so  comfortable  aahe 
might  have  been. 

Meanwhile  Black  Dillon,  at  Mrs.  Sturk's  request,  had  stallr'^ 
up-stairs  to  the  patient's  bed-sid^ 

"  Had  not- 1  best  send  at  once  for  Mr,  Dangerfield  ? "  she 
inquired. 

"  No  occasion,  ma'am,"  replied  the  eminent,  but  slightly  fud- 
dled "  Saw-bones"  "  until  I  see  whether  I'll  operate  tO-night 
What's  in  that  jug,  ma'am  ?  Chicken-broth  ?  That'll  do.  Give 
him  a  spoonful  See — he  swallows  free  enough;"  and  then 
Black  Dillon  plucked  up  his  eyelids  with  a  roughness  that 
terrified  the  reverential  and  loving  Mrs.  Sturk,  aud  examined 
the  distorted  pupils. 

"  No  convulsions,  ma'am  ? " 

"  Oh,  no,  sir,  thank  heaven ! — nothing  in  the  least— only 
quiet  sleep,  sir ;  just  like  that." 

"  Sleep,  indeed — that's  uo  sleep,  ma'am.  Booboh  1  I  couldn't 
bawl  that  way  in  his  face,  ma'am,  without  disturbing  biro, 
ma'am,  if  it  was.    ^ow  we'll  get  him  up  a  bit — there,  that's 
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right — aisy.  He  was  lying,  ma'am,  T  nnderstand,  on  his  back, 
ifrhen  they  found  him  in  the  park,  ma'am — ^so  Mr.  Dangerficld 
says — ay.  WeU^  slip  the  cap  off — backward — that'll  do.  Who 
plastered  his  head,  ma'am  ? " 

"  Doctor  Toole,  sir," 

^  Tdblo — Toole — h'm— I  see — hey — hi — tut !  'tis  the  devil*& 
pair  of  £ractares,  ma'am." 

And  he  plucked  off  two  or  three  strips  of  plaster  with  a  quick 
whkk,  which  made  poor  little  Mrs.  Stnrk  wince  and  cry,  ^  Oh, 
dear,  sir ! " 

**  Threpan,  indeed  I  '•  Murmured  Black  Dillon,  with  a  course 
apeer,  ^'  did  they  run  the  scalpel  anywhere  oyer  the  occiput, 
ma'am?" 

"  I — I — ^truly,  sir — I'm  not  sure,"  answered  Mrs.  Sturk,  who 
did  not  perfectly  understand  a  word  he  said. 

The  doctor's  hair  had  not  been  cut  behind.  Poor  Mrs.  Sturk, 
expecting  his  recovery  every  day,  would  not  have  permitted  the 
sacrilege,  and  his  dishevelled  cue  lay  under  his  shoulders.  With 
his  straight  surgical  scissors  Black  Dillon  snipt  off  this  sacred 
appendage  before  the  good  lady  knew  what  he  was  about,  and 
cropt'the  back  of  his  head  down  to  the  closest  stubble. 

•*  Will  you  send,  if  you  please,  ma'am,  for  Doctoiv— Doctor— 
thingnmee  ?  '* 

"  Doctor  Toole  ?  "  inquired  Mrs.  Sturk. 

**Doctqr  Toole,  ma'am;  yes," 'answered  the  surgeon. 

He  himself  went  down  to  the  coach  at  the  halUdoor,  and  in 
a  few  moments  returned  with  a  case,  and  something  in  a  cloth. 
From  the  cloth  he  took  an  apparatus ;  like  the  cushioned  back 
of  a  obair,  with  straps  and  buckles  attached  to  it,  and  a  sort  of 
socket,  the  back  of  which  was  opened,  being  intended  to  receive 
the  head  in. 

"  Now,  ma'am,  we'll  prop  him  up  comfortable  with  this,  if  you 
please."  / 

And  having  got  it  into  place,  and  lowered  by  a  screw,  the 
cushions  intended  to  receive  his  head,  and  got  the  lethargi(i  trqnk 
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and  skull  of  the  artillery  Doctor  well- placed  for  his  purpose,  he 
took  out  a  roll  of  sticking-plaster  and  a  great  piece  of  lint,  and 
laid  thenoi  on  the  table,  and  unlocked  his  box,  and  took  out  seve- 
ral instruments,  silver-mounted,  straight  and  crooked,  with  awful 
adaptations  to  unknown  butcheries  and  tortures,  and  then  out 
came  another — ^the  veritable  trepaA — resembling  the  homely 
bit-and-brace,  but  slender,  sinister,  and  quaint,  with  a  marderoaa 
sort  c^  elegance. 

^  You  may  as  well  order  in  half-a-dozen  clean  towels,  if  yoa 
please,  ma'am." 

"  Oh !  Doctor,  you're  not  going  to  have  an  operation  to- 
night," gasped  Mrs.  Sturk,  her  face  quite  white  and  damp,  and 
her  clasped  hands  trembling. 

"  Twenty  to  one,  ma'am,"  he  replied,  with  a  slight  hiccup, 
^  we'll  have  nothing  of  the  kind ;  but  have  them  here,  ma'am, 
and  some  warm  water  for  fear  of  accidents — though  maybe  'tis 
only  for  a  dhrop  of  punch  we'll  be  wanting  it,"  and  his  huge 
thirsty  mouth  grinned  fsKsetionsly ;  and  just  then  Doctor  Toole 
entered  the  room.  He  was  confoundedly  surprised  when  he 
{bund  Black  Dillon  there.  Though  bent  on  meeting  him  with 
hauteur  and  proper  reserve,  hff  was  yet  cowed  by  his  superior 
knowledge,  so  that  Tom  Toole's  address  was  strangely  chequered 
with  pomposity  and  alarm. 

Dillon's  credentials  there  was,  indeed,  no  disputing,  so  they 
sent  for  Moore,  the  barber ;  and,  while  he  was  coming,  they  put 
the  women  out  of  the  room,  and  sat  in  consultation. 
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CHAPTER   LXXXV* 

IN  WHICH  MR.  MOORB    THE  BARBER  ARRIVES,  AND    THE    MEDICAL 
GENTLEMEN  LOCK  THE  DOOR. 

Thk  ladies  were  not  much  the  wiser,  though,  I  confess,  they 
were  not  far  removed  from  the  door.  The  great  men  inside 
talked  indistinctly  and  technically,  and  once  Doctor  Dillon  was 
so  unfeeling  as  to  crack  a  joke — ^they  could  not  distinctly  hear 
what — and  he-haw  brutally  over  it.  And  poor  little  Mrs.  Sturk 
was  taken  with  a  great  palpitation,  and  looked  as  white  as  a 
ghost,  and  was,  indeed,  so  obviously  at  the  point  of  swooning 
that  her  women  would  have  removed  her  to  the  nursery  and 
placed  her  on  the  bed,  but  that  such  a  procedure  would  have 
^obliged  them  to  leave  the  door  of  their  sick  master's  room,  just 
then  a  point  of  too  lively  interest  to  be  deserted.  So  they  con- 
soled their  mistress,  and  supported  her  with  such  strong  moral 
cordials  as  compassionate  persons  in  their  rank  and  circum- 
stances are  prompt  to  administer. 

•*  Oh  !  ma'am,  jewel,  don't  be  takin'  it  to  heart  that  way — 
though,  dear  knows,  'tis  no  way  surprisin'  you  would ;  for  may 
I  never  sin  if  ever  I  seen  such  a  murtherin'  steel  gimblet  as  the 
red-faced  docthor — I  mane  the  Dublin  man — ^has  out  oil  the 
table  beside  the  poor  mastber — ^'tid  frighten  the  hangman  to 
look  at  it — ^an'  six  towels,  too!  Why,  ma'am,  dear,  if  'twas 
what  they  wor  goin'  to  slaughter  a  bullock  they  wouldn't  ax 
more  nor  that." 

**  Oh  !  don't     Oh  1  Katty,  Katty— don't,  oh  !  don't. 

At  this  moment  the  door  opened,  and  Doctor  Dillon's  car- 
buncled  visage  and  glowing  eyes  appeared. 

"  Is  there  ar  steady  woman  there — not  a  child,  you  know, 
ma'am  ?  A — youHl  do  (to  Katty).  Come  in  here,  if  you 
please,  and  we'll  tell  you  what  you're  to  do." 

So,  being  nothing  loath,  she  made  her  courtsey  and  glided 
in. 
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"  Oh !  doctor,"  gasped  poor  Mrs.  Stnrk,  holding  by  the  hem 
of  his  garment,  "  do  you  tliink  it  will  kill  him  ? " 

"  No,  ma'am — not  to-night,  at  any  rate,"  he  answered,  draw-' 
ing  back ;  bat  she  still  held  him. 

"Oh  I  doctor,  you  think  it  will  kill  him.'' 

**  No,  ma'am — ^there's  always  some  danger." 

"  Danger  of  what,  sir  ? " 

^*  Fungus,  ma'am — if  he  gets  over  the  chance  of  infiammatioik 
But^  on  the  other  hand,  ma'am,  we  may  do  him  a  power  of 
good ;  and  see,  ma'am,  'twill  be  the*  best  for  you  to  go  down  or 
into  the  nnrsery,  and  we'll  call  yon,  ma'am,  if  need  be — that  is 
if  he's  better,  ma'am,  as  we  hope." 

"  Oh  I  Mr.  Moore,  it's  you,"  sobbed  the  poor  lady,  holding 
fast  by  the  sleeve  of  the  barber,  who  that  moment,  with  many 
reverences  and  "your  servant,  ma'ani,"  had  mounted  to  the 
lobby  with  the  look  of  awe-struck  curiosity,  in  his  long,  honest 
face,  which  the  solemn  circumstances  of  his  visit  warranted. 

"  You're  tlie  man  we  sent  for  ? "  demanded  Dillon,  gruffly. 

"  'Tis  good  Mr.  Moore,"  cried  trembling  little  Mrs.  Stark, 
deprecating  and  wheedling  him  instinctively  to  make  him  of 
her  side,  and  lead  him  to  take  part  with  her  and  resist  all 
violence  to  her  husband. 

"  Why  don't  you  spake,  sor-r-r  ?  Are  you  the  barber  we 
sent  for  or  no  ?  What  ails  you,  man  ?  demanded  the  savage, 
Doctor  Dillon,  in  a  suppressed  roar. 

"  At  your  service,  ma'am — sir,"  replied  Moore  with  sub- 
missive alacrity.  • 

"  Come  in  here.,  then.  Come  in,  will  you  ?  "  cried  the  doctor, 
hauling  him  with  his  great  red  hand. 

"There  now — there  now — there — there,"  he  said  gruffly, 
extending  his  palm  to  keep  off  poor  Mrs.  Sturk. 

So  he  shut  the  door,  and  poor  Mrs.  Sturk  heard  him  draw  the 
bolt,  and  felt  that,  her  Barney  had  passed  out  of  her  hands,  and 
that  she  could  do  nothing  for  him  now  but  only  clasp  her  hands 
and  gasp  up  her  prayers  for  his  deliverance. 
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80  she  heurd  them  walking  this  way  and  that^  but  could  not 
distinguish  what  they  said,  only  she  heard  them  talking ;  and 
once  or  twice  a  word  reached  her,  but  not  very  intelligiblei  such 


"  Twas  Surgeon  Bcauchamp'a — see  that,*' 

"  Mighty  curious.'* 

Then  a  lot  of  munabling,  and 

**  Omoiform,  ot  course." 

And  then  a  little  more  mumbled  dialogue,  and  she  thought 
fthe  heard — 

"Begin  now.** 

And  there  was  a  dead  silence  of  many  seconds ;  and  Mrs, 
Sturk  felt  as  if  she  must  scream,  and  her  heart  beat  at  a  gallop, 
and  her  dry,  white  lips  silently  called  upon  her  Maker  for  help, 
and  she  felt  quite  wild,  and  very  faint;  and  heard  them  speak 
brief  and  low  together,  and  then  another  long  silence ;  and  then 
a  loud  voice,  in  a  sort  of  shriek,  cry  out  that  name — holy  and 
awful — which-  we  do  not  mix  in  tales  lite  this.  It  was  Sturk's 
voice ;  and  he  cried  in  the  same  horrid  shriek,  "Murder — mercy 
— ^Mr.  Archer," 

And  poor  'Mrs.  Sturk,  with  a  loud  hysterical  cry,  that  quivered 
with  her  agony,  answered  from  without,  and  wildly  rattled  at 
the  door-handle,  and  pushed  with  all  her  feeble  force  to  get  in, 
in  a  kind  of  crescendo  screaming — ^**0h,  Barney — Barney — 
Barney — sweetheart — what  are  they  doing  .^" 

And  the  doctors*  voices  were  now  heard  plainly  enough 
soothing  the  patient,  and  he  seemed  to  have  grown  more  col- 
lected ;  and  she  heard  him — she  thought — repeat  a  snatch  of  a 
prayer,  as  a  man  might  just  rescued  from  a  shipwreck ;  and  he 
said  in  a  tone  more  natural  in  one  so  sick  and  weak,  "  I'm  a 
dead  man — ^he's  done  it — where  is  lie  ? — he's  murdered  me." 

"  Who  ?  "  demanded  Toole's  well-known  voice. 

"  Archer — the  villain — Charles  Archer." 

<*  Give  me  the  cup  with  the  claret  and  water,  and  the  spoon 
— there  it  is,"  said  Dillon's  rough  bass  tones. 
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And  then  she  heard  the  maid's  step  crossing  the  floors  and 
then  there  was  a  groan  from  Stark. 

Jast  then  Toole  opened  the  door  enough  to  put  his  head 
through,  and  gently  restraining  poor  Mrs.  Sturk  with  his  hand, 
he  said  with  a  vigorous  whisper-— 

^  Twill  all  go  well,  ma'am,  we  hope,  if  he's  not  agitated ;  yoa 
must  not  go  in,  ma'am  nor  talk  to  him — by-andrbye  yoa  may 
see  him,  but  he  must  be  quiet  now ;  his  pulse  are  very  reguiair 
at  present — ^but  yoa  see,  ma'am,  we  can't  be  too  cautious." 

While  Toole  was  thus  discoursing  her  at  the  door,,  she  hear«l 
Dr.  Dillon  washing  his  hands,  and  Stark's  familiar  vcMoe  sound- 
ing so  strange  after  the  long  silence,  say  very  languidly  and  slowly. 

**  Take  a  pen,  sir — some  one — ^take  and  write — write  down 
what  I  say." 

^^  Now,  ina'am,  you  see  he's  bent  on  talking,"  said  Toole^ 
whose  quick  ear  caught  the  promise  of  a  revelation.  "'  I  most 
be  at  my  post,  ma'am." 

And  Toole  closed  the  door  again,  and  they  heard  Stnrk  mur- 
mur something  more ;  and  then  the  nudd,  who  was  within,  was 
let  out  by  Toole,  and  the  door  closed  and  bolted  again,  and  a 
sort  of  cooing  and  murmuring  recommenced. 

After  a  while,  Toole  absolutely  pale,  and  looking  very  stem, 
opened  Uie  door,  and,  said  he,  in  a  quiet  way — 

*^  Ma'am,  may  I  send  Katty  down  to  the. King's  Houses  with 
a  note  to  Mr. — ^a  note  to  the  King's  House — ma'am — I  thank 
you — and  see,  Katty,  good  girl,  ask  to  see  the  gentleman  him- 
self, and  take  his  answer  from  his  own  lips." 

And  he  tore  off  the  back  of  a  letter,  and  pencilled  on  it  these 
words — 

^  Mr  DEAR  Sir, — Dr.  Sturk  has  been  successfully  operated  upon 
by  me  and  another  gentleman ;  and  being  restored  to  speech  and 
recollection,  but  very  weak,  desires  earnestly  to  see  you,  and  make 
an  important  disclosure  to  you  as  a  justice  of  the  peace. 

*♦  I  am,  sir,  your  very  obedient,  humble  servant, 

"Thomab  Toom.** 
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'O'pon  this  note  he  clapt  a  large  seal  with  the  Toole  arms, 
and  when  it  was  complete,  placed  it  in  the  hands  of  Katty,  who, 
with  her  riding-hood  on,  and  her  head  within  it  teeming  with 
all  Borts  of  wild  conjectures  and  horrible  images,  and  her  whole 
soul  in  a  whirl  of  curiosity,  hurried  along  the  Dublin  road  to 
the  gate  of  the  King's  House.  The  hall-door  of  this  hospitable 
maQBion  stood  open,  and  a  flood  of  red  candle-light  fell  upon 
one  aide  of  the  gray  horse,  saddle,  and  holster  pipes,  which 
waited  the  descent  of  Mr.  Lowe,  who  was  shaking  hands  with 
the  hospitable  Colonel  at  the  threshold. 

Katty  was  just  in  time,  and  the  booted  gentleman,  in  his 
surtont  and  cape,  strode  back  again  infb  the  light  of  the  hall- 
door,  and  breaking  the  seal,  there  read  the  lines  which  Toole 
had  pencillM,  and  thrusting  it  into  his  coat  pocket,  and  receiv- 
ing again  the  fuddled  butler's  benedictions — he  had  given  him 
half-a-crown — he  mounted  his  gray  steed,  and  at  a  brisk  trot, 
followed  by  his  servant,  was,  in  little  more  than  two  minutes* 
time,  at  Dr.  Sturk's  door. 

Doctor  Toole  met  Mr.  Lowe  on  the  lobby ;  he  was  doing  the 
honours  of  the  ghastly  eclaircissement,  and  bowed  him  up  to 
the  room,  with  many  an  intervening  whisper,  and  a  sort  of 
apology  for  Dillon,  whom  he  treated  as  quite  unpresentable, 
and  resolved  to  keep  as  much  as  practicable  in  the  background^ 

But  that  gentleman,  who  exulted  in  a  good  stroke  of  surgery, 
and  had  no  sort  of  professional  delicacy,  calling  his  absent 
fathers  and  brethren  of  the  scalpel  and  forceps  by  confounded 
hard  names  when  he  detected  a  blunder  or  hit  a  blot  of  theirs, 
met  Mr.  Lowe  on  the  upper  lobby. 

*'  Your  servant,  sir,''  says  he,  rubbing  his  great  red  hands 
with  a  moist  grin  ;  "  you  see  what  I've  done.  Pell's  no  sur- 
geon, no  more  than  that  candlestick  I  to  think  of  him  never 
looking  at  the  occiput ;  and  he  found  lying  on  his  back — 'twas 
well  Mr.  Dangerfield  pitched  on  me — a  depression,  the  size- of 
a  shilling  in  the  back  of  the  head — a  bit  of  depressed  bone,  you 
see,  over  the  cerebellum — ^the  trepan  has  relieved  him." 
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"  And  was  it  Mr.  Dangerfi^d ! "  inquired  Lowe,  who 
was  growing  to  admire  that  prompt,  cynical  hero  more  and 
more  every  hour. 

^'  Be  gannies  it  just  was.  He  promised  me  five  hundred 
guineas  to  make  him  speak.  What  all  them  solemn  asses  could 
not  compass,  that's  sweepin'  in  their  thousands  every  quarter, 
thanks  to  a  discerning  public.  Bangh !  He  had  heard  of  a 
rake-helly  dog,  with  some  stuJQf  in  his  brain-pan,  and  he  came 
to  me — and  I  done  it — ^Black  Dillon  done  it — ^ha,  ha  I  That^s 
for  the  pack  of  them.     Baugh  I " 

Sturk  was  propped  up,  and  knew  Lowe,  and  was,  in  a  ghastly 
sort  of  way,  glad  to  see^im.  He  looked  strangely  pale  and 
haggard,  and  spoke  faintly. 

"  Take  pen  and  ink,"  says  he. 

"  He  would  not  speak  till  you  came,"  whispered  Toole,  who 
looked  hotter  than  usual,  and  felt  rather  small,  and  was  glad  to 
edge  in  a  word. 

"  An'  don't  let  him  talk  too  long;  five  minutes  or  so,  and 
no  more,"  said  Doctor  Dillon ;  *♦  and  give  him  another 
spoonful  now — and  where's  Mr.  Dangerfield  ?  ** 

"  And  do  you  really  mean  to  say,  sir,  he  promised  you  a  fee 
of  Jive — eh  ? "  said  Toole,  who  could  not  restrain  his  somewhat 
angry  curiosity. 

"  Five  hundred  guineas — ^ha,  ha,  ha ! — ^be  gannies,  sir,  there's 
a  power  of  divarsion  in  that.'' 

"'Tis  a  munificent  fee,  and  prompted  by  a  fine  public  spirit 
We  are  all  his  debtors  for  it ;  and  to  you,  sir,  too.  He's  an 
early  man,  sir,  I'm  told.  You'll  not  see  him  to-night  But, 
whatever  he  has  promised  is  already  performed ;  you  may  rely 
on  his  honour." 

"  If  you  come  out  at  nine  in  the  morning,  Dr.  Dillon,  you'll 
find  him  over  his  letters  and  desk,  in  his  breakfast  parlour," 
said  Toolo,  who,  apprehending  that  his  niprht's  work  might  pos- 
sibly prove  a  hit  for  the  disreputable  and  savage  Ipminary,  was 
treating  him  with  more  ceremony  than  he  did  at  first 
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"  Short  accounts,  you  know,"  said  Dillon,  locking  the  lid  of 
bis  case  down  upon  bis  instruments,  "  But  maybe,  as  you  say, 
Hia  best  to  see  bira  in  the  morning — them  rich  fellows  is  often 
testy — ^ha  1  ha !  An'  a  word  with  yon,  Dr.  Toole,"  and  be 
beckoned  his  brother  aside  to  the  corner  near  the  door — and 
whispered  something  in  his  ear — and  laughed  a  little  awkwardly 
—and  Toole,  very  red  and  grave,  lent  him — with  many  mis- 
givings, two  guineas. 

**  An'  see — don't  let  them  give  him  too  much  of  that — the 
chicken  broth's  too  sthrong — put  sonjp  water  to  that.  Miss,  i' 
yon  plaze — and  give  him  no  more  to-night — d'ye  mind — ^than 
another  half  a  wine-glass  foil  of  clart  unless  the  Docthor  here 
tells  yon." 

So  Dr.  Dillon  took  leave,  and  his  fiery  steeds,  whirling  him 
onward,  devoured,  with  their  resounding  hoofe,  the  road  to 
Dublin. 

**  We  had  best  have  it  in  the  shape  of  a  deposition,  sir,  at 
once,''  said  Lowe,  adjusting  himself  at  the  writing-table  by  the 
bed-side,  and  taking  the  pen  in  his  fingers. 

"  Tell  it  as  shortly  as  you  can,  sir,  but  without  haste,"  said 
Toole,  with  his  finger  on  his  pulse.  Sturk  looked  dismal  and 
frightened,  like  a  man  with  a  hangman  at  his  elbow. 

^'it  was  that  d d  villain — Charles  Archer — write  that 

down — ^*twa8  a  foul  blow,  sir — Fm  murdered — I  suppose." 

And  then  came  a  pause. 

"  Give  me  a  spoonful  of  wine — I  was  coming  out  of  town  at 
dusk — this  evening — ^ 

."  No,  sir ;  you're  here  some  time,  stnnned  and  unconscious." 

"Eh!— how  long?" 

"^  No  matter,  sir,  now.  Just  say  the  date  of  the  night  it  hap* 
pened." 

Sturk  uttered  a  deep  groao. 

**  Am  I  dying  ? "  said  he. 

"  No,  sir,  please  goodness — far  from  it,**  said  Toole. 

**  Fracture  ?"  asked  Sturk,  faintly. 
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"  Why — yes — something  of  the  sort — indeed— raltogether  i^ 
fracture  ;  but  going  on  mighty  wel],  sir." 

**  Stabbed  anywhere — or  gunshot  wound  ? "  demanded  SlnrL 

"  Nothing  of  the  kind,  sir,  upon  my  honour." 

"You  think — I  have  a  chance?"  and  Sturk's  cadaverous 
face  was  moist  with  the  dews  of  an  awful  suspense. 

**  Chance  I "  said  Toole,  in  his  encouraging  tone,  "  well,  I 
suppose  you  have,  sir — ha !  ha !  But,  you  know,  you  must  not 
tire  yourself,  and  we  hope  to  have  you  on  your  legs  again,  sir, 
in  a  reasonable  time." 

"  Doctor,  upon  your  honour,  have  I  a  chance  ?  ** 

"  You  have,  sir — certainly — yes — upon  my  honour,^ 

'*  Thank  God  ! "  groaned  Stnrk,  turning  up  the  white  of  his 
eyes,  and  lifting  up  two  very  shaky  hands, 

"  But  yon  must  not  spoil  it — and  fatigue  will  do  that  for 
you,"  remarked  Toole. 

But,  sir,  sir — I  beg  pardon.  Doctor  Toole — but  this  case  is 
not  quite  a  common  one.  What  Dr.  Sturk  is  about  to  say 
may  acquire  an  additional  legal  value  by  his  understanding 
precisely  the  degree  of  danger  in  which  he  lies.  Now,  Doctor 
Sturk,  you  must  not  be  over  much  disturbed,"  said  Lowe. 

"No,  sir— don't  fear  me — ^I'm  not  much  disturbed^"  said 
Sturk.  • 

"  Well,  Doctor  Toole,"  cpntinued  Lowe,  "  we  must  depart  a 
little  here  from  regular  medical  routine — tell  Doctor  Sturk 
plainly  all  you  think." 

"  I  don't  like  his  pulse,  sir.  I  think  you  had  better  not 
have  agitated  him,"  muttered  Toole,  with  an  impatient  oath. 

"  'Tis  worse  to  keep  his  mind  doubtful,  and  on  the  stretch,** 
said  Lowe.  "  Doctor  Toole,  sir,  has  told  you  the  bright  side 
of  the  case.  It  is  necessary,  making  the  deposition  you  pro- 
pose, that  you  should  know  t'other." 

"  Yes,  of  course — quite  right — go  on,"  said  Sturk,  faintly. 

"  Why,  you  know,"  said  Toole,  sniffing,  and  a  little  sulkily, 
"  you  know,  Doctor  Sturk,  we  Doctors  like  to  put  the  best  foot 
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forcroosfc ;  biit  you  can't  but  be  aware,  that  with  the  fractures — 
two  fractures — along  the  summit  of  the  skull,  and  the  operation 
by  the  trepan,  behind  your  head,  just  acc<nuplished,  there  must 
be,  of  course,  some  danger." 

"  I  see,  sir,"  said  Sturk,  very  qui«fcly,  but  looking  awfully 
cadaverous ;  ^  all  I  want  to  know  is,  how  long  do  you  think  I 
may  live  ? " 

**  You  may  recover  altogether,  sir — you  may — but,  of  course 
— yon'Snay — there's  a  chance ;  and  things  might  not  go 
right,"*said  Toole. 

And  as  he  spoke,  Toole  was  dropping  something  from  a 
phial  into  a  wine-glass — sal  volatile — ether — I  can't  say  ;  but 
when  Dr.  Sturk  swallowed  it  there  was  a  "potter-carrier's" 
aroma  about  the  room. 

'  Then  there  was  a  pause  for  a  while,  and  Toole  kept  his  fin- 
gers on  his  pulse ;  and  Slurk  looked,  for  some  time,  as  if  he 
was  on  the  point  of  fainting,  which,  in  his  case,  might  .have 
proved  very  like  dying. 

"  Have  you  the  claret  bottle  in  the  room  ? "  demanded  Toole, 
a  little  flurried ;  for  Sturk's  pulses  were  playing  odd  pranks, 
and  bounding  and  sinking  in  a  dance  of  death. 

*'  The  what,  sir  ? "  asked  the  maid. 

"  The  wvM^  woman — this  instant,"  said  the  Doctor,  imperi- 
ously. 

So,  the  moment  he  had  the  bottle,  he  poured  out  half  a 
large  glass,  and  began  spooning  into  Sturk's  white  parted 
lips. 

Lowe  looked  on  very  uneasily  ;  for  he  expected,  as  Toole  did 
also,  prodigious  revelations ;  though  each  had  a  suspicion  that 
Le  divined  their  nature  tolerably  clearly. 

**  Give  him  some  more,"  said  Toole,  with  his  fingers  on  the 

sick  man's  wrist,  and  watching  his  countenance.     "D it, 

don't  be  afraid — more,  some  more — more  1 " 

And  so  the  Artillery  Doctor's  spirit  revived  within  him ; 
though  with  fiickerings  and  tremblings ;  and  he  heaved  some 
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great  sigfas,  and  moved  his  lips.  Then  he  lay  still  for  &  while ; 
and  after  that  he  spoke. 

"  The  pen,  sir — write,"  he  said.  **  He  met  roe  in  the  Batch- 
er's  Wood ;  he  said  he  was  going  to  sleep  in  town,"  and  Sturk 
groaned  dismally ;  ''  anck  he  hogan  talking  on  boslneas — ^and 
turned  and  walked  a  bit. with  me,  I  did  not  expect  to  see  him 
there — he  was  frank  and  spoke  me  fair.  We  were  walking 
slowly.  He  looked  np  in  the  sky  with  his  hands  in  his  coatr 
pockets,  and  was  a  step  or  so  in  advance  of  roe;  and  h^ tamed 
short — I  don't  know — I  had  no  more  fear  than  yon — ^and 
struck  oae  a  blow  with  something  be  had  in  his  hand.  He 
rose  to  tbe  blow  on  his  toes — ^'twas.  so  swift,  I  had  no  time — I 
could  not  see  what  he  struck  with,  'twas  like  a  short  bit  of 
rope.." 

** Charles  Archer;  do  you  know  hira,  Dr.  Toole?"  asked 
Lowe. 

Toole  shook  his  head. 

"  Charles  Archer  1 "  he  repeated,  looking  at  Sturk ;  "  where 
does  he  live  ? "  and  he  winked  to  Toole,  who  was  about  speak- 
ing, to  hold  his  peace. 

"  Here — in  this  town — Chapelizod,  hp  the  river,  a  bit>  with 
— with  a — changed  name,"  answered  Sturk.  And  at  the  name 
he  mentioned,  Lowe  and  Toole,  in  silence  and  steadfastly,  ex- 
changed a  pale,  grim  glance  that  was  awful  to  see. 


CHAPTER  LXXXVL 

IN    WHIOH    A    CERTAIN    SONG&TER    TREATS    THE    COMPANY    TO   A 
DOLOROUS  BALLAD  WHEREBY  MR.  IRONS  IS  SOMEWHAT  MOVED. 

It  seemed  that  Mr.  Dangerfield  had  taken  2^kiel  Irons' 
measure  pretty  exactly.  The  clerk  had  quite  made  up  his  mind 
to  take  the  bold  step  urged  upon  him  b'v  that  gentlemen. 
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He  walked  d^n  to  the  village  from  tiie  little  gate  of  the 
Brass  Castle,  where  he  had  talked  with  Mr.  Dangerfield, 
appointing  eight  o'clock  next  n^orning  for  naaking  the  deposition ; 
:)ste.now  for  all  purposes  but  to  nail  him  to  a  line  of  vivA  voce 
evidence  when  he  should  come  to  be  examined  on  Charles 
Nutter's  approaching  trial.  The  whole  way  along  he  walked 
with  the  piece  of  silver,  which  Mr.  Paul  Dangerfield  had  given 
him,  griped  tight  in  his  crooked  fingers,  in  his  breeches'  pocket 
— ^no  ohange  in  his  grim  and  sinister  face— no  turn  of  the  head 
•^— no  side  glance  of  the  eye — all  dark,  rigid,  and  tense. 

The  mechanism  of  long  habit  brought  him  round  the  corner 
to  the  door  of  the  Salmon  House,  the  "  public  "  facing,  but  with 
the  length  of  the  street  interposing,  the  Phcenix,  whose  lights 
were  visible  through  and  under  the  branches  of  the  village  tree. 
His  mind  Wdndered  back  to  the  Mills  with  a  shock,  and  glided 
stealthily  past  the  Brass  Castle  without  dwelling  there ;  and  he 
looked  down  the  street.  Over  the  bridge,  at  the  Elms,  lay 
death  in  its  awful  purity.  At  his  left,  in  the  Gray  Stone  House, 
was  Doctor  Sturk — ^the  witness  with  scaled  lips — the  victim  of 
Ohm'les  Archer's  mysterious  prowess;-  and  behind  lay  the 
dburchyard,  and  the  quiet  little  church  with  that  vault  and 
nameless  cofiSn.  Altogether,  the  suggestions  and  associations 
about  him  were  not  cheerful  or  comfortable. . 

♦*l'm  like  a  man  surrounded.  I  wish  I  was  out  of  it  all ; "  he 
muttered,  with  a  careworn  glance. 

So  he  entered  the  public-house. 

There  was  not  much  business  doing.  Three  friends,  Smith- 
field  dealers,  or  some  such  folk,  talking  loudly  over  their  liquor ; 
of  prices  and  prospects ;  and  One  fat  fellow,  by  the  fire,  smoking 
a  pipe,  with  a  large  glass  of  punch  at  his  elbow. 

"Ah,  then,  Mr.  Irons,  an'  is  it  yourself  that's  in  it;  and 
where  in  the  world  wor  ye  all  this  time  ?  "    said  the  landlady. 

"  Business,  ma'am — ^business,  Mrs.  Molloy." 

"  An'  there's  your  chair  waitin'  for  you  beside  the  fire,  Mr. 
Irons,  this  cttooth  an'   more — a  cowld  evening — and  we  all 
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wondherin'  what  in  tbe  wide  world  was  gone  widg  ye — ^this  I 
do'no  how  long." 

^  Thank  ye,  ma'am — a  pipe  and  a  glass  o'  pnncb.'' 
Irons  was  always  a  man  of  few  words,  and  his  laconics  did 
not  strike  Mistress  Molloy  as  anything  very  strange.  So  she 
wiped  the  little  table  at  his  side,  and  with  one  foot  on  tbe 
fender,  and  his  elbow  on  bis  knee,  he  smoked  leisnrely  into  the 
fire-place. 

The  three  gentlemen  at  the  table  called  for  more  liqnor,  and 
the  stout  personage,  sitting  opposite  to  Irons,  dropped  into  their 
talk,  having  smoked  out  his  pipe,  and  their  conversation  became 
more  general  and  hilarious ;  but  Irons  scarce  heard  it.  Curiosity 
is  an  idle  minx,  and  a  soul  laden  like  the  clork^s  has  no  enter- 
tainment for  her.  But  when  one  of  the  three  gentlemen  who 
sat  together — an  honest  but  sad -looking  person  with  a  flaxen 
wig,  and  a  fat,  florid  face — placing  his  hand  in  the  breast  of  bis 
red  plush  waist-coat,  aud  throwing  himself  back  in  his  chair, 
struck  up  a  dismal  tune,  with  a  certain  character  of  psalmody 
in  it,  the  clerk's  ear  was  charmed  for  a  moment,  and  he  glanced 
on  the  singer,  and  sipped  some  punch ;  and  the  ballad,  rnde  and 
almost  rhymeless,  which  he  chanted  had  an  undefined  and  un- 
pleasant fascination  for  Irons.     It  was  thus : — 

"  A  man  there  was  near  Ballymooney, 
Was  guilty  of  a  deed  o'  blood, 
For  thraveling'  alongside  iv  ould  Tim  Booney, 
He  kilt  him  la  a  lonesome  wood. 

"He  took  his  purse,  and  his  hat,  and  cravat, 

And  stole  his  buckles  and  his  prayer-book,  too ; 
And  neck-nndheels,  like  a  cruel  savage, 
His  corpus  through  the  wood  he  drew. 

" He  pult  him  over  to  a  big  boghole, 

And  sunk  him  undher  four- foot  o'  wather, 
And  built  him  down  wid  many  a  thumpin'  stone, 
And  slipt  the  bank  out  on  the  corpus  afther.** 
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Here  the  singer  made  a  little  panao,  and  took  a  great  pnll  at 
the  beer-can,  and  Irons  looked  over  his  shodlder  at  the  minstrel ; 
but  his  uneasy  and  malignant  glance  enconntered  only  the 
bottom  of  the  vessel;  and  so  he  listened  for  more  which  soon 
came  thus : — 

"  An*  says  he,  Tim  Rooney  you're  there  my  boy, 

Kep*  down  in  the  bog-hole  wid  the  force  iv  suction, 
An*  *tisn't  myself  you'll  throuble  or  annoy, 

To  the  best  o'  my  opinion,  to  the  resurrection. 

""With  that,  on  he  walks  to  the  town  o'  Drumgoole, 
And  sot  by  the  fire  in  an  inn  was  there ; 
And  sittan*  beside  him,  says  the  ghost — *  You  fool  I 
*Ti8  myself  besicjp  ye,  Shamus,  everywhere.'  " 

"  Is  there  much  more  o'  that  ? "  demanded  Irons,  rather 
savagely. 

The  thirsty  gentleman  in  the  red  plush  waist-coat  was  once 
more,  as  he  termed  it,  "  wetting  his  whistle ; "  but  one  of  his 
comrades  responded  tartly  enough — 

"  I'd  like  there  was — ^an'  if  you  mislike  it,  neighbour,  there's 
the  door."      % 

If  he  expected  a  quarrel,  however,  it  did  not  come;  and  h.e 
saw  by  Irons'  wandering  eye,  fierce  as  it  looked,  that  his 
tlioughts  for  the  moment  were  elsewhere.  And  just  then  the 
songster  having  wiped  his  mouth  in  his  coat-sleeve,  started 
afresh  in  these  terms — 

"  *  You'll  walk  the  world  with  a  dreadful  knowledge, 

And  a  heavy  heart  and  a  frowning  brow ; 

And  thinking  deeper  than  a  man  in  college. 

Your  eye  will  deaden,  and  your  back  will  bow. 

• 
"  'And  when  the  pariod  iv  your  life  is  over. 

The  frightful  hour  of  judgment  then  will  be ; 

And,  Shamus  Hanlon,  heavy  on  your  shoulder, 

I'll  lay  my  cowld  hand,  and  you'ir  go  wid  me.' " 
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This  awful  ditty  died  away  in  the  prolonged  drone  which 
still  finds  favour  in  the  ears  of  oar  Irish  rustic  musicians,  and 
the  company  ttow  b^an  to  talk  of  congenial  themes,  mnrden, 
ghosts,  and  retributions,  and  the  horrid  tune  went  dismally 
booming  on  in  Mr.  Irons'  ear. 

Trifling,  and  apparently  wholly  accidental,  as  was  this  occur- 
rence, the  musical  and  moral  treat  had  a  very  permanent  effect 
upon  the  fortunes  of  Irons  and  those  of  other  persons  who  figure 
in  our  story.'  Mr.  Irons  had  another  and  another  glass  of  punch. 
They  made  him  only  more  malign  and  saturliine.  He  sat  in 
his  comer  by  the  fire,  silent  and  dismal ;  and  no  one  cared 
what  was  passing  in  the  brain  behind  that  black  and  scowling 
mask.  He  paid  sternly  and  furiously,  like  a  villain  who  Las 
lost  at  play  ;  and  without  a  "  good  night,"  or  any  other  leave- 
taking,  glided  ominously  from  the  room;  and  the  gentlemen 
who  carried  on  the  discourse  and  convivialities  of  the  Salmon 
House,  followed  him  with  a  jibe  or  two,  and  felt  the  pleasatiter 
for  the  removal  of  that  ungracious  presence. 

A  few  minutes  later,  Mr.  Lowe  stood  on  the  hall-door  step, 
and,  calling  to  his  man,  gave  him  a  little  note  and  some  silver, 
and  a  message — very  impressively  repeated — and  the  groom 
touched  his  hat,  and  buttoned  up  his  coat  about  his  neck,  the 
wind  being  from  the  east,  and  he  started,  at  something  very 
near  a  gallop,  for  Dublin. 

There  was  a  man  at  the  door  of  the  Salmon  House,  who, 
with  a  taciturn  and  saturnine  excitement,  watched  the  unnsuai 
bustle  going  on  at  the  door-steps  of  Doctor  Sturk's  dwelling. 
This  individual  had  been  drinking  there  for  a  while ;  and  having 
paid  his  shot,  stood  with  his  back  to  the  wall,  and  his  hands  in 
his  pockets. 

After  Lowe  went  into  the  house  again,  seeing  the  maid  still 
upon  the  steps,  talking  with  Mr.  Moore,  the  barber,  who  was 
making  his  lingering  adieux  there,  this  person  drew  near,  and 
just  as  the  tonsor  made  his  final  farewell,  he  presented  himself 
in  time  to  arrest  the  retreat  of  the  damsel. 
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**  By  your  leave,  Mistress  Katty,"  said  he,  laying  his  hand  on 
the  iron  rail  of  the  door-steps. 

**  Oh,  good  jewel !  an'  is  that  yourself,  Mr.  Irons  ?  And 
where  in  the  world  wor  you  this  month  an' "more  f* 

"Business — nothin' — in  MuUingar — an'  ho,w'«  the  Docthor 
to-hight?"      ''   ^        ' 

*•  He's  elegant,  my  dear — heyant  the  Beyants^— why,  he's 
Bittin'  up,  dhrinking   chicken-broth,  and  talking  law-business 
with  Mr.  Lowe." 
'  "'fle'stalkinM" 

"  Ay  is  he,  and  Mr.  Lowe  just  this  niinnte  writ  down  all 
about  the  way  he  come  by  -  the  breakin'  of  his  skull  in  the 
!^ark,  and  we'll  have  great  doings  on  the  head  of  it;  far  the 
m^ter  swore  to  it,  and  Doctor  Toole  " 

"  An*  who  done  it"? "  demanded  Irons,  ascending  a  step,  and 
grasping  the  iron  rail. 
-  **  I  couldn't  hear — ^nor  no  one,  only  themselves." 

**  An'  who's  that  rode  down  the  Dublin  road  this  minute  ? " 

"That's- Mr.  Lowe's  man ;  'tis  what  he's  sent  him  to  Dublin 
wid  a  note." 

"  I  see,"  said  Irons ;  and  he  camift  up  another  step,  and  held 
the  iron  rail  and  shook  it,  like  a  man  grasping  a  battle-axe,  and 
stared  straight  at  her,  with  a  look  so  strange,  and  t,  visage  so 
black,  that  she  was  half-frightoned. 

*•  A  what's  the  matther  wid  you,  Misther  Irons?"  she  de- 
manded. 

But  he  starfed  on  in  silence,  scowling  through  her  face  at  va- 
cancy, and  swaying  slightly  as  he  griped  the  metal  banister. 

"  r  W27/,"  he  muttered,  and  he  took  Katty  by  the  hand,  and 
shook  it  slowly  in  his  own  cold,  damp  grasp  as  he  asked,  with 
the  same  intense  and  forbidding  look, 

"  Is  Mr.  Lowe  in  the  house  still  ?  " 

"  He  is>  himself  and  Docthor  Toole,  in  this  back  parlour."       « 

^  Whisper  him,  Eatty,  this  minute,  th«r6's  a  man  has  a 
thing  to  tell  him."  • 

20 
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"  What  about  ?  '^  inqmres  Katty. 

"  About  a  great  malefactor." 

Katty  paused,  with  her  mouth  open,  expecting  more. 

'^  Tell  him  now ;  at  once,  woman ;  you  don't  know  what 
delay  may  cost." 

He  spoke  impetuously,  and  with  a  bitter  sort  of  emphasisi 
like  a  man  in  a  hurry  to  commit  himself  to  a  conrse,  distrust- 
ing his  own  resolution. 

She  was  frightened  at  his  sudden  fierceness,  and  drew  back 
into  the  hall  and  he  with  her,  and  he  shut  the  door  with  a 
clang  behind  him,  and  then  looked  before  him,  stunned  and 
wild,  like  a  man  called  up  from  his  bed  into  danger. 

The  woman  knocked  at  the  parlour  door,  and  Lowe  opened 
it. 

"  Who's  here  ? "  he  asked,  looking  at  Irons,  whose  face  he 
remembered,  though  he  forgot  to  whom  it  belonged. 

"  I'm  Zekiel  Irons,  the  parish  clerk,  please  your  worship, 
and  all  I  want  is  ten  minutes  alone  with  your  honour." 

^  For  what  purpose  ? "  demanded  the  magistrate^  eyeing  him 
sharply. 

"  To  tell  you  all  about  a  damned  murder." 

"  Hey— why— who  did  it  ? " 

*'  Charles  Archer,"  he  answered  ;  and  screwed  up  his  mouth 
with  a  convulsive  grimace,  glaring  bloodlessly  at  the  Justice; 

"  Ha !  Charles  J^rcher !  I  think  we  know  something  already 
about  that." 

"  I  don't  think  you  do,  though ;  and  by  your  leave,  you'll 
promise,  if  I  bring  it  home  to  him,  you'll  see  me  safe  through 
it  'Tis  what  I'm  the  only  witness  living  that  knows  all 
about  it." 

"Well,  what  is  it  about?" 

"  The  murder  of  Mr.  Beauclerc,  that  my  Lord  of  Dnnoran 
^was  tried  and  found  guilty  for." 

"  Why,  all  very  good ;  but  that  did  not  happen  in  Ireland." 

"  No.    At  Newmarket,  the  Pied  Horse." 
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"Ay,  in  England.  I  know;  and  tliat's  out  of  our  jurisdic- 
tion." 

**  I  don't  care.  I'll  go  to  London  if  you  like — to  Bow-street 
-—«ny where — so  as  I  make  sure  to  hang  him ;  for  my  life  is 
"worse  than  death  while  he's  at  this  side  of  the  grave — and  I'd 
rather  be  in  my  coffin-^-I  would — than  live  wilhin  five  miles 
of  him.  Anyway,  yon'll  hear  what  I  have  to  say,  and  to  swear j 
and  send  me  safe  across  the  water  to  Bow-street,  or  wherever 
else  you  think  best ;  for,  if  he  has  his  liberty,  and  gets  sight  o' 
roe  again^  I'm  a  dead  man." 

"  Ck>iDe  ID  here,  Mr.  Irons,  and  take  a  chair,"  said  the  Jus- 
tice. 

Doctor  Toole  was  in  the  room,  in  a  balloon-backed  chair, 
T^aling  himself  with  a  long  pipe,  and  Mr.  Lowe  shut  the  door. 
.  . "  We  have  another  deposition.  Doctor,  to  take ;  Mr.  Irons, 
here,  is. prepared  to  swear  informations  of  very  singular  im- 
portance." 
.  **  Irons,  holl6 !  from  what  planet  did  you  drop  t<^night  ? " 

"  Mullingar,  sir." 

**  Nothing  about  the  burning  oi  the  old  woman  at  Tyrrell's 
Pass,  eh?" 

*•  No — ^'tis  an  old  story.  I  don't  care  what  comes  of  it,  I'm 
innocent,  only  you'll  say  I  kept  it  too  long  to  myself.  But  you 
can't  touch  my  life.  I'm  more  afraid  of  him  than  you,  and, 
with  good  cause;  but  I  think  he's  in  a  corner  now,  an' I'll 
speak  out  and  take  iny  chance,  and  you  mustn't  allow  me  to  be 
murdered." 

l&j  this  time  Lowe  had  procured  writing  materials,  and  all 
being  ready,  he  and  the  curious  and  astonished  Doctor  heard  a 
fttory  very  like  what  we  have  already  heard  from  the  same  lips. 
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CHAPTER  LXXXVIL 

MB.   PAUL   DANOERFIELD   HAS   SOMETBING   ON   HIS    MIND,  AHD 
CAPTAIN   DEVSRBUX   REOEIVKS   A   MESSAGE. 

Mb.  Danoerfield  having  parted  with  Irons,  entered  the 
little  garden,  or  shrubbery,  which  skirted  on  either  side  tho 
short  gravel  walk,  which  expanded  to  a  miniatnre  court-yard 
before  the  door  of  the  Brass  Castle  He  flang  the  little  iron 
gate  to  with  a  bitter  clang ;  so  violent  that  the  latch  sprang 
from  its  hold,  and  the  screaking,  iron  swnng  qaivering  open 
again  behind  him. 

Like  other  men  who  have  little  religion,  Mr.  Paul  X>anger- 
field  had  a  sort  of  vague  superstition.  Ho  was  impressible  bj 
omens,  tbpngh  he  scorned,  his  own  weakness,  and.  sneered  at, 
and  quizzed  it  eometimcs  jn  the  monologues  of  his  ngly  soli- 
tude. The  swinging  open  of  the  ontor  gate  of  his  castle 
sounded  uncomforts^bly  behind  him,  like  an  invitation  to  shape- 
less danger  to  step  in  after  him.  The  further  he. left  it  behind 
him,  the  more  in  his  spirit  was  the  gaping  void  between  his  two 
little  piers  associated  with  the  idea  of  exposure,  dcfencelessncss, 
and  rashness.  This  feeling  grew  so  strong,-that  he  turned  abont 
before  he  reached  his  hall-door,  and  with  a  sensation  akin  to 
fury>  retraced  the  fifteen  or  twenty  steps  that  intervened,  and 
grasped  the  cold  iron  with  the  fiercest  tension  of  his  sinews,  as 
if  it  had  resented  his  first  violence  by  a  dogged  defiance  of  his 
wishes,  and  spluttering  a  curse  between  bis  teeth,  he  dashed  it 
to  again — and  again,  as  once  moroH  sprang  open  from  the  shock. 

"  Who's  master  wm  ? "  snarled  Mr.  Paul '  Dangerfield, 
through  his  clenched  teeth,  and  smiting  the  senseless  iron  with 
a  vindfctive  swoop  of  his  cane.  I  fancy  his  face  at  this  moment 
had  some  of  the  peculiar  lines  and  corrugations  which  we 
observe  in  that  of  Retzsch's  Mephistophiles,  when  he  gripes  the 
arm  of  Faust  to  drag  him  from  Margaret's  cell. 

Black  Dillon's  failure  was  a  blow  to  the  progress  of  his 
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plana.  It  incensed  him.  That  d— d  outcast!  That  he 
should  presume  so  to  treat  a  man  who  could  master  him 
BO  easily  at  any  game,  and  bay  and  sell  him  body  and 
^«oal,  <^  ^^  actually  bargained  to  give  him  five  hundred 
guineas — ^the  needy,  swinish  miscreant !  and  paid  him  earnest 
l>eside-^the  stupid  cheat!  Drink— -dice — women  !  Why,  five 
, hundred  guineas  made  him  free  of  his  filthy  paradise  for  a 
twelvemonth,  and  the  oaf  could  not  quit  his  impurities  for  an 
.hour,  and  keep  the  appointment  that  was  to  have  made  him 
master  of  his  heart's  desires." 

At  his  hall-door  he  paused,  listening  intently,  with  his  spec- 
tacles glimmeiing  toward  Chapelizod,  for  the  sound  of  a  distant 
step ;  but  there  was  no  messenger  afoot.  He  heard  only  the 
chill  ingh  of  the  air  through  the  leafless  branches. 

Mr.  Dangerfield  had  not  his  key  with  him ;  and  he  beat  an 
'  /DDnecessarily  loud  and  long  tattoo  upon  his  door,  and,  before  it 
could  .possibly  have  been  answered,  he  thundered  a  second 
thiongh  the  passages. 

Mrs.  Jukes  knew  the  meaning  of  that  harsh  and  rabid  sum- 
mons. ''There  was  something  on  the  master^s  mind."  His 
anxieties  never  depressed  him  as  they  did  other  men,  but 
fitmng  up  his  energies  to  a  point  of  mental  tension  and  exas- 
peration which  made  him  terrible  to  his  domestics.  It  was  not 
his  acts — his  conduct  was  always  under  control,  but  chiefly  his 
looks,  and  accents,  and  an  influence  that  seemed  to  take  posses- 
sion of  him  at  such  times  that  rendered  him  undefinahly  for- 
midable to  hib  servants. 

"  Ha ! — mighty  obleeging  (he  so  pronounced  the  word) — ^let  in 
at  last — cold  outside,  ma'am.    YouVe  let  out  the  fire  I  suppose  ? " 

His  tones  were  like  the  bark  of  a  wolf,  and  there  was  a 
devilish  smirk  in  his  white  face,  as  he  made  her  a  mock  saluta- 
tion, and  glided  into  his  parlour.  The  fire  was  bright  enough, 
however,  as  Mrs.  Jukes  was  much  relieved  to  see ;  and  dropping 
a  courtesy,  she  inquired  whether  he  would  like  a  dish  of  tea,  or 
itny  thing? 
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"  No,  ma'am  !  "  lie  snarled. 

Would  he  like  his  dressing-gown  and  slippers  ? 

"  No,  ma'am,"  again.  So  she  dropped  another  courtesy,  and 
sneaked  away  to  the  kitchen,  with  short,  noiseless  steps,  and 
heard  Mr.  Dangerficld-shut  the  door  sharply. 

He  poked  up  his  fire  and  lighted  his  candles.  Somehow,  the 
room  looked  smaller  he  thought  than  it  had  ever  seemed  before. 
He  was  not  nervous — nothing  could  bring  him  to  that ;  but  his 
litUe  altercation  with  the  iron  gate,  and  some  uncomfortable 
thoughts  had  excited  hini.  It  was  an  illusion  merely — but  the 
walls  seemed  to  have  closed  in  a  foot  or  two,  and  the  ceiling  to 
have  dropped  down  proportionably,  and  he  felt  himself  confined 
and  oppressed. 

"My  head's  a  little  bit  heated — ira  furor  hrevis^  and  he 
sneered  a  solitary  laugh,  more  like  himself,  and  went  out  into 
his  tiny  hall,  and  opened  the  door,  and  stood  on  the  step  for  air, 
enjoying  the  cold  wind  that  played  about  his  temples.  Pre- 
sently he  heard  the  hollow  clink  of  two  pair  of  feet  walking 
towards  the  village.  The  pedestrians  were  talking  eagerly ;  and 
he  thought,  as  they  passed  the  little  iron  gate  of  his  domain,  he 
heard  his  own  name  mentioned,  and  then  that  of  Mervyn.  I 
dare  say  it  was  mere  fancy ;  but  somehow,  he  did  not  like  it, 
and  he  walked  swiftly  down  to  the  little  gate  by  the  road  side, 
keeping  upon  the  grass  that  bounded  it,  to  muffle  the  sound  of 
hifl  steps.  The  interlocutors  had  got  a  good  way  on,  and  were 
talking  loud  and  volubly.  But  he  heard  nothing  that  concern- 
ed him  from  either  again,  though  he  waited  until  their  steps  and 
voices  were  lost  in  the  distance. 

The  cool  air  was  pleasant  about  his  bare  temples,  and  Mr. 
Paul  Dangerfield  waited  a  while  longer,  and  listened  for  any 
sound  of  footsteps  approaching  from  the  village,  but  none  such 
was  audible ;  and  beginning  to  feel  a  little  chilly,  he  entered  his 
domicile  again,  shut  "the  hall-door,  and  once  more  found  himself 
in  the  little  parlour  of  the  Brass  Castle. 

"  There's  something  to  vex,  but  nothing  to  threaten — nothing. 
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It's  all  that  comical  dream — curse  it!  What  tricks  the  hrain 
plays  us?  Tis  fair  it  should  though.  We  work  it  while  we 
please,  and  it  plays  when  it  may.  The  slave  has  his  satiirnalia, 
and  fionts  his  tyrant.  Ha,^  ha !  'tis  time  these  follies  were 
ended.     Fve  something  to  do  to-night." 

So  Mr.  Dangerfield  became  himself  again,  and  applied  him- 
self keenly  to  his  business. 

Paddock  and  Devereux  on  this  eventful  night,  as  wo  remem- 
ber, having  shaken  hands  at  the  door-steps,  turned  and  went 
iip-stairs  together,  very  amicably  again,  to  the  Captain's  draw- 
ing-room. 

So  Dovereuit,'  when  they  returned  to  his  lodgings,  had  lost 
much  of  his  reserve,  and  once  on  the  theme  of  his  grief, 
stormed  on  in  gusts,  and  lulls,  and  thunder,  and  wild  upbraid- 
ings,  and  sudden  calms ;  and  the  good-natured  soul  of  little 
Puddock  was  touched^  and  though  he  did  not  speak,  he  often 
dried  his  eyes  quietly. 

**  There's  no  one  stimng  now,  Puddock — I'll  put  my  cloak 
about  me,  and  walk  over  to  the  Elms,  to  ask  how  the  Rector  is 
to-night,"  said  Devereux,  muflBiing  himself  in  his  military  man- 
tle. 

It  was  only  the  restlessness  of  grief.  Like  all  other  pain, 
grief  is  haunted  with  the  illusion  that  change  means  relief; 
motion  is  the  instinct  of  escape.  Puddock  walked  beside  him, 
and  they  went  swiftly  and  silently  together. 

When  they  reached  the  other  side  of  the  bridge,  and  stood 
under  the  thorn-hedge  fronting  the  leafless  elms,  Devereux  was 
irresolute. 

•*  Would  you  wish  me  to  inquire  ? "  asked  Paddock.  Deve- 
reux held  him  doubtfully  by  the  arm  for  a  moment  or  two,  and 
then  said  gently — 

"No,  I  thank  yoa,  Puddock — I'll  go— yes — I'll  go  myself;" 
and  so  Captain  Devereux  wont  up  to  the  door. 

John  Tracy,  at  the  steps,  told  him  that  he  thought  his  mas- 
ter wished  to  speak  with  him  ;  but  he  was  not  quite  fcure.     The 
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tall  mufSed  fignre  therefore  waited  at  the  door  while  John 
went  ID  to  tell  his  master,  and  soon  retamed  to  aay  that  Doctor 
Walsingham  would  be  mach  obliged  to  him  Jto  step  into  the 
fttady. 

When  the  Doctor  saw  Deverenz  he  stood  ap  to  meet  him.' 

**Ihope,  sir,"  said  Devoreox,  very  humbly,  "you -have  for- 
given me." 

The  Doctor  took  his  band  and  shook  it  very  bard,  and  said, 
**  there's  nothing — we're  both  in  sorrow.  Evpryone-^veryone 
it  sorry,  sir,  but  you  more." 

Devereux  did  not  say  anything,  being  moved,  as  I  suppose. 
But  he  had  drawn  his  cloak  about  his  face,  and  was  looking 
down. 

**  There  was  a  little  message — only  a  word  or  twO|"  said  the 
Doctor ;  "  but  everything  of  her's  is  sacred." 

He  turned  over  some  papers  in  his  desk,  and  chose  one.  It 
was  in  Lilly's  pretty  handwriting. 

^-I  am  charged  with  this  little  message.  Oh,  my  darling  I" 
and  the  old  man  cried  bitterly. 

"Pray,  read  it — you  will  understand  it — ^'tis  easily  read. 
What  a  pretty  hand  it  was  ! " 

So  Devereux  took  the  little  paper,  and  read  just  the  words 
which  follow  : — 

"  My  beloved  father  will,  I  hope,  if  he  thinks  it  right,  tell  Cap 
tain  Richard  Devereux  that  I  was  not  so  unkind  and  thankless  as 
I  may  have  seemed,  but  very  grateful  for  his  preference,  of  which 
I  know,  in  many  ways,  how  unworthy  I  was.  But  I  do  not 
think  we  could  have  been  happy ;  and  being  all  over,  it  is  a 
great  comfort  to  friends  who  are  separated  here,  that  there  is  a 
place  where  all  may  meet  again,  if  Cod  will ;  and  as  I  did  not 
see  or  speak  with  him  since  my  dear  father  brought  his  mes- 
sage, I  wished  that  so  much  should  be  said,  and  also  to  say  a 
kind  good-bye,  and  give  him  all  good  wishes. 

"LiLIAB. 

"Friday  evening."  . 
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Captain  Devereux  read  this  simple  little  record  through,  and 
then  be  said — 

"  Oh,  sir,  may  I  have  it — isn't  it  mine  ?  "^ 

y^!^  who  have  heard  those  wonderful  aerial  echoes  of  Eillar^ 
nej  when  the  breath  has  left  the  bugle  and  its  cadences  are 
silent,  take  ap  the  broken  links  of  the  lost  melody  with  an  an- 
swer far  away,  sad  and  celestial,  real,  yet  unreal,  have  some- 
thing in  memory  by  which  we  can  illustrate  the  effect  of  these 
true  voices  of  the  thoughts  and  affections  that  have  perished, 
returning  for  a  few  charmed  moments  from  the  sea  of  eternal 
silence. 

And  so  that  sad  and  clear  farewell,  never  repeated,  was  long 
after,  in  many  a  lonely  night,  answered  by  the  voice  of  Deve- 
reux. 

**Did  she — did  she  know  how  I  loved  her?  Oh,  never,, 
never  I  I'll  never  love  any  but  you.  Darling,  darling — ^you 
can't  die. ,  Oh,  no,  no,  no !  Your  place  knows  you  still ;  your 
place  is  here — ^here — here." 

And  he  smote  his  breast  over  that  heart  which,  such  as  it 
was,  cherished  a  pure  affection  for  her^ 


CHAPTER    LXXXVIIL 

THB   WHER-WOLF. 

Ow  the  morning  of  the  day  whose  events  I  have  been  de- 
scribing in  the  last  half  dozen  chapters,  Mr.  Paul  Dahgerfield 
was  packing  two  trunks  in  his  little  parlour,  arid  burning  letters 
industriously  in  the  fire,  when  his  keen  ear  caught  a  sound  at 
which  a  prophetic  instinct  within  him  vibrated  alarm.  A 
minute  or  two  before  he  had  heard  a  stealthy  footstep  outside. 
Then  he  heard  the  cook  walk  along  the  passage,  muttering  to 
herself,  to  the  hall-door,  when  there  was  a  whispering.  •  He 

20* 
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glanced  roand  bis  shonldor  at  tbe  window.  It  was  barred 
Then  lifting  tbe  little  table  and  its  load  ligbtly  from  before 
biur,  b^  stood  erect,  fronting  tbe  door,  and  listened  intently. 
Two  steps  on  tip-toe  brongbt  bim  to  it,  and  be  placed  bis  fin- 
gers on  tbe  key.  But  be  recollected  a  better  way.  Tberc  was 
one  of  tbose  bolts  tbat  rise  and  fall  perpendicularly  in  a  series 
of  rings,  and  bar  or  open  tbe  door  by  a  toac£  to  a  rope  con- 
nected witb  it  by  a  wire  and  a  crank  or  two. 

He  let  tbe  bolt  softly  drop  into  Its  place ;  tbe  rope  was  within 
easy  reacb,  and  witb  bis  spectacles  gleaming  wbite  on  tbe  door 
be  kept  bumming  a  desultory  tunc,  like  a  man  over  some  list- 
less occupation. 

Mr.  Paul  Dangerfield  was  listening  intently,  and  stept  as 
softly  as  a  cat  Tbcn,  witb  a  motion  almost  elegant^  be  dropt 
bis  right  band  ligbtly  into  bis  coat-pocket,  where  it  lay  still  hi 
ambuscade. 

There  came  a  puffing  night  air  along  tbe  passage,  and  rattled 
the  door ;  then  a  quiet  shutting  of  the  ball-door,  and  a  shuffling 
and  breathing  near  the  parlour. 

Dangerfield  humming  bis  idle  tune  with  a  white  and  sharpen- 
ing face,  and  a  gaze  that  never  swerved,  extended  bis  delicately- 
shaped  fingers  to  the  rope,  and  held  it  in  his  left  band.  At  this 
moment,  the  door-handle  was  suddenly  turned  outside,  and  the 
door  sustained  a  violent  jerk. 

"  Who's  there  ? "  demanded  the  harsh,  prompt  accents  of 
Dangerfield,  suspending  his  minstrelsy — "  I'm  busy." 

"  Open  the  door — we've  a  piece  of  intelligence  to  gie  ye." 

•*  Certainly — but  don't  be  tedious."  (He  drew  the  string,  I 
and  the  bolt  shot  up.)     "  Come  in,  sir."  I 

The  door  flew  open ;  several  strange  faces  presented  them-  ) 
selves  on  the  threshold,  and  at  the  same  instant,  a  stem  voice  I 
exclaimed —  : 

"  Charles  Archer,  I  arrest  you  in  the  King's  name,"  I 

The  last  word  was  lost  in  the  stunning  report  of  a  pistol,  and 
tbe  foremost  man  fell  with  a  groan.    A  second  pistol  already 
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gleamed  in  Dangorfield's  hand,  and  missed.  With  a  spring  like 
a  tiger,  "be  stmck  the  hesitating  constable  in  the  throat,  laying 
his  scalp  open  against  the  door-frame,  and  stamping  on  his  face 
as  he  fell ; .  and  clntching  the  third  by  the  cravat,  he  strnck  at 
his  breast  with  a  knife  already  in  his  hand.  Bnt  a  pistol-shot 
from  Lowe  struck  his  right  arm,  scorching  the  cloth  ;  the  dag- 
ger and  the  limb  dropt,  and  he  staggered  back,  but  recovered 
his  equilibrium,  and  confronted  them  with  a  white  skull-like 
grin,  and  a  low  "  ha,  ha,  ha !  " 

It  was  all  over,  and  the  silver  spectacles  lay  shattered  on  the 
floor,  and  a  pair  of  gray,  strangely-set,  wild  eyes  glared  upon 
them. 

"  Heinous  old  villain  ! "  said  Lowe,  advancing  on  him. 

"  Well,  gentlemen,  Fve  shown  fight,  eh  ? — and  now  I  suppose 
you  want  my  watch,  and  money,  and  keys, — eh  ?  " 

"  Bead  the  warrant,  sir,"  said  Lowe,  sternly. 

"Warrant!  hey— ^warrant ? — why,  this  is  something  new— • 
will  you  be  so  good  as  to  give  me  a  glass  of  water— ^thank  you 
— hold  the  paper  a  moment  longer — I  can't  get  this  arm  up.** 
With  his  left  hand  he  set  down  the  tumbler-glass,  and  then  held 
up  the-  warrant. 

"  Thank  ye.     Well,  this  warrant's  for  Charles  Archer." 

"  Alias  Paul  Dangerfield — if  you  read,  sir." 

"  Thank  you — yes — I  see — that's  news  to  me.      Oh  !  Mr. 
Lowe — rl  did  not  see  you — I  havn't  hurt  yon,  I  hope?     Why 
the  plague  do  you  come  at  these  robbing  hours?     We'd  have"^ 
all  fared  better  had  you  come  by  daylight." 

Lowe  did  not  take  the  trouble  to  answer  him. 

"  I  believe  you've  hilled  that  constable  in  the  exercise  of  his 
duty,  sir;  the  man's  dead  ;"  said  Lowe,  sternly. 

"  Well,  gentlemen,  you  have  made  ^  false  arrest,  and  shot 
me  while  defending  my  person — you — four  to  one  ! — and  caused 
the  death  of  your  accomplice ;  what  more  do  you  want  ? " 

"  You  must  accompany  us  to  the  county  gael,  sir ;  where  I'll 
hand  in  your  committal." 
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**Dr.  Toole,  I  presume,  may  dross  my  arm  f  »* 

*•  Certainly,  sir." 

<*  Good  I  what  more  f " 

■  ^ There's  a  coach  at  the  door,  you'll  please  to  step  in,  sir! " 

^  Good,  sir,  again  ;  and  now  permit  me  to  make  a  remark  I 
submit,  sir,  to  all  this  violence,  and  will  go  forth  with  you, 
under  protest,  and  with  a  distinct  warning  to  you,  Mr.  Lowe, 
and  to  your  respectable  body-guard  of  prize-fighters  and  ruffians 
— how  many  ? — two,  four,  five,  siic,  upon  my  hononr,  counting 
the  gentleman  upo^i  the  floor,  and  yourseli^  sir — seven,  pitted 
against  one  old  fellow,  ha,  ha,  ha ! — a  distinct  warning,  sir,  that 
I  hold  you  accountable  for  this  outrage,  and  all  its  conse- 
quences." 

^  See  to  that  man  ;  I'm  afraid  he  has  killed  him,"  said  Lowe. 

He  was  not  dead,  however,  but^  as  it  seemed,  sufiSsring  id- 
tense  pain,  and  unable  to  speak,  except  in  a  whisper.  Hiey  got 
him  up  with  his  back  to  the  wall. 

'*  You  issue  a  warrant  against  another  man  whom  I  believe  to 
be  dead,  and  execute  it  upon  me — rather  an  Iriah  proceeding, 
sir;  but,  perhaps,  if  not  considered  impertinent,  you  will  permit 
me  to  inquire  what  is  the  particular  offence  which  that  other 
person  has  committed,  and  for  which  you  have  been  pleased  to 
shoot  me  ?  "  . 

"^  You  may  read  it  on  the  warrant,  sir ;  'tis  for  a  murderoas 
assault  on  Dr.  Sturk." 

"  Hey  ?  better  and  better !  why,  I'm  ready  to  pay  five  hun- 
dred guineas  to  make  him  speak ;  and  you'll  soon  find  how 
expensive  a  blunder  you've  committed,  sir,"  observed  Danger- 
field,  with  a  glare  of  menace  through  his  hollow  smile. 

"  rU  stand  that  hazard,  sir,"  rejoined  Lowe  with  a  confident 
sneer. 

The  dreadful  sounds  of  the  brief  scuffle  had  called  up  the 
scared  and  curious  servants.  Th^  smell  of  the  pistol-smoke,  the 
sight  of  blood,  the  pale  faces  of  the  angry  and  agitated  men, 
and  the  spectacle  of  their  master,  mangled,  ghastly,  and  smil- 
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ing,  afrighted  Mrs.  Jokes ;  and  tlie  shock  and  horror  expressed 
themselves  in  tears  and  distracted  lamentations. 

"  I  must  have  your  keys,  sir,  if  you  please,"  said  Mr.  Lowe. 

'^  A  word  first-^ere.  Jukes,"  he  addressed  his  h6usekeeper ; 
^  stop  that,  you  fool  1 "  (she  was  hluhberiiig  loudly,)  '*  'tis  a 
mistake,  I  tell  you ;  I  shall  be  back  in  an  hour.  Meanwhile, 
here  are  my  keys ;  let  Mr.  Lowe,  there,  have  them  whenever  he 
liket^all  my  papers,  sir,  (turning  to  Lowe).  I've  nothing, 
thauk  heayen  1  to  conceal.  Four  some  port  wine  into^  that 
large  glass." 

And  he  drank  it  off,  and  looked  better ;  ho  appeared  before 
on  the  point  of  fainting. 

"I  beg  pardon,  gentlemen — will  you  drink  some  wine?" 

*^  I  thank  you,  no,  sir.     You'll  be  good  enongh  to  give  me 
those  keys,"  (to  the  housekeeper). 
.    "Give  them — certainly,"  said  Dangerfield. 

"  "Which  of  them  opens  the  chest  of  drawers  in  your  master's 
bed-chamber  facing  the  window  ? "  He  glanced  at  Dangerfield, 
and  thought  that  he  was  smiling  wider,  and  his  jaws  looked 
follower,  as  he  repeated — 

"  If  she  does  not  know  it,  Wl  be  happy  to  show  it  to  you." 

With  a  surly  nod,  Mr.  Lowe  requited  the  prisoner's  urbanity, 
and  followed  Mrs.  Jukes  into  her  master's  bed-chamber ;  there 
was  an  old-fashioned  oak  chest  of  drawers  facing  the  window. 

"  Where's  Captain  CI uffe,"' enquired  Lowe. 

"He  stopped  at  his  lodgings,  on  the  way,"  answered  the 
man ;  "  and  said  he'd  be  after  us  in  five  minutes." 

"  Well,  be  good  enough,  madam,  to  show  me  the  key  of 
these  drawers." 

So  he  opened  the  drawers  in  succession,  b^inning  at  the  top, 
and  searching  each  carefully,  running  his  fingers  along  the 
inner  edges,  and  holding  the  candle  very  close,  and  grunting 
his  disappointment  as  he  closed  and  locked  each  in  its  order. 

In  the  mean  time,  Doctor  Toole  was  ushered  into  the  little 
parlour,  where  sat  the  disabled  master  x>f  the  Brass  Castle.  The 
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fuMj  little  modiciner  showed  in  his  pale,  stern  conntemncei  a 
sense  of  the  shocking  reverse  and  transformation  which  the  great 
roan  of  the  village  had  sustained. 

^  A  rather  odd  situation  you  find  me  in,  Doctor  Toole,''  said 
white  Mr.  Dangerfield,  in  his  usual  harsh,  tones,  but  with  a  c<dd 
moisture  shining  on  his  face. 

Toole  proceeded  to  his  task  much  ml6re  silently  than  was  hit 
wont,  and  stealing,  from  time  to  time,  a  glance  at  his  noticeable 
patient  with  the  wild  gray  eyes,  as  people  peep  cunonsly  at  what 
is  terrible  and  repulsive. 

*♦  Tis  broken,  of  course  ? "  said  Dangerfield. 

"  Why,  yes,  sir,"  answered  Toole ;  "  the  upper  arm — a  bullet, 
sir.     H'm,  ha-^ycs ;  it  lies  only  under  the  skin,  sir.** 

And  with  a  touch  of  the  sharp  steel  it  dropped  into  the  doe- 
tor's  fingers,  and  lay  on  a  bloody  bit  of  lint  on  the  table  by  the 
wine-glasses.  Toole  applied  his  sticking-plaster,  and  extempo- 
rised a  set  of  splints,  and  had  the  terrified  cook  at  his  elbow 
tearing  up  one  of  her  master's  shirts  into  strips  for  bandages ; 
and  so  went  on  neatly  and  rapidly  with  his  shifty  task. 

In  the  mean  time,  Cluffe  had  arrived.  He  was  a  little  bit 
huffed  and  grand  at  being  nailed  as  an  evidence,  upon  a  few 
words  carelessly,  or,  if  yon  will,  confidentially  dropped  at  his  own 
mess- table,  where  Lowe  chanced  to  be  a  guest ;  and  certainly  with 
no  suspicion  that  his  little  story  could  in  any  way  be  made  to 
elncidate  the  mystery  of  Sturk's  fnurder. 

*'  Yes,  the  drawers  were  there,  he  supposed ;  those  were  the 
vefy  ones,  he  stooped  but  little ;  it  must  have  been  the  top  one, 
or  the  next  to  it.  The  thing  was  about  as  long  as  a  drumstick, 
like  a  piece  of  whip  handle,  with  a  spring  in  it ;  ic  bent  this  way 
and  that,  as  he  dried  it  in  the  towel,  and  at  the  butt  it  was  rib- 
bed round  and  round  with  metal  rings— devilish  heavy." 

So  they  examined  the  drawers  again,  took  everything  out  of 
them,  and  Captain  Cluffe,  not  thinking  it  a  soldierlike  occupa- 
tion, tacitly  declined  being  present  at  it,  and,  turning  oo  his 
heel,  stalked  out  of  the  room. 
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*^Wbat'fr  become  of  it,  ma'am?"  said  Lowe,  sndaenly  and 
sternly,  taming  upon  Mrs.  Jukes,  and  fixing  his  eyes  on  hers. 
There  was  no  guilty  knowledge  there. 

"  He  never  had  any  such  thing,  that  I  know  of,**  she  answered, 
stontly ;  ^  and  nothing  could  be  hid  from  mc  in  these  drawers, 
air ;  for  I  had  the  key,  except  when  it  lay  in  the  lock^  and  it 
most  ha''  been  his  horsewhip  ;  it  has  some  rings  like  of  leather 
Toand  it,  and  he  used  to  lay  it  on  these  drawers.** 

'^  And  where*s  that  whip,  now  ? "  demanded  Lowe. 

"  By  the  hall-door,  with  his  riding-coat,  sir,"  answered  the 
bewildered  housekeeper. 
•    "  Go  on,  if  you  please  ma'am,  and  let  me  see  it." 

So  to  the  hall  they  went,  and  there,  lying  across  the  pegs 
from  which  Mr.  Dangerfield's  surtont  and  riding-coat  depended, 
there  certainly  was  a  whip  with  the  butt  fashioned  very  much  in 
the  shape  described  by  Captain  Oluffe ;  but  alas,  no  weapon — a 
mere  toy — leather  and  cat-gut  ^ 

Lowe. took  it  in  his  hand,  and  weighing  it  with  a  look  of  dis- 
gust and  disappointment,  asked  rather  impatiently- — 

"  Where's  Captain  Cluffe  ?  " 

The  Captain  had  gone  away. 

«  Very  well,  I  see,"  said  Lowe,  replacing  the  whip ;  "  that 
will  do.    The  hound ! » 

Mr.  Lowe  now  re-entered  the  little  parlour,  where  the  incon- 
gruous crowd,  lighted  up  with  Mr.  Dangcrficld's  wax-lights  and 
several  kitchen  candles  flaring  in  greasy  -brass  "Sticks,  were  as- 
sisting at  the  treatment  of  the  master  of  the  castle  and  the 
wounded  constables. 

"  Well,  sir,"  said  Mr.  Dangerfield,  standing  erect,  with  his 
coat-sleeve  slit,  and  his  arm. braced  up  in  splints,  stiff  and  help- 
less in  a  sling,  and  a  blot  of  blood  in  his  shirt-sleeve,  contrasting 
with  the  white  intense  smirk  of  menace  upon  his  face  ;  "  if  you 
have'  quite  done  with  my  linen  and  my  housekeeper,  sir,  I'm 
ready  to  accompany  you,  I  charge  you,  sir,  with  the  safety  of 
my  papers  and  my  other  property  which  you  constrain  rao  to 
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abmndon  in  this  house ;  and  I'll  think  jon'll  me  thia  night's 
work  to  the  latest  hoar  of  yoor  existence" 

^  The  coach  is  at  the  door,  hey  ? ''  asked  Lowe. 

*^  I  say,  sir,**  continued  Dangerfield,  with  a  wolfish  glare,  and 
speEkking  in  something  like  a  sappressed  shriek,  ^  yon  shall  bear 
my  warning  and  my  protest,  although  it  shoald  oceapy  the  un- 
reasonable period  of  two  whole  minutes  of  your  precious  time 
Yon  half  murder,  and  then  arrest  me  for  the  offence  of  another 
man,  and  under  the  name  of  a  man  who  baa  been  dead  and 
buried  full  twenty  years.  And  in  your  stupid  arrogance  yon 
dare  to  libel  me  with  his  villanons  name,  and  the  imputation  of 
his  crimes— to  violate  my  house  at  the  dead  of  night — to  pistot 
me  npon  my  own  floor — and  to  carry  me  off  by  force,  as  yon 
purpose,  to  a  common  gaol.  Kill  Dr.  Sturk  indeed  !  Are  yon 
mad,  sir  ?  /  who  offered  a  fee  of  five  hundred  guineas  even  to 
bring  him  to  speech.  But  even  without  Sturk's  speaking  one 
word,  I've  evidence  which  escaped  you^  conceited  blockhead, 
and  which,  though  the  fitness  is  as  mad  almost  as  yourself,  will 
yet  be  enough  to  direct  the  hand  of  justice  to  the  right  man. 
There  is  a,  Charles,  sir,  whom  all  suspect,  who  awaits  trial,  judg- 
ment, and  death  in  this  case,  the  wretched  Charles  Nutter  of 
the  Mills,  sir,  whose  motive  is  patent,  and  on  whose  proceetiings 
a  light  will,  I  believe,  be  thrown  by  the  evidence  of  Zekiel  Irons, 
whatever  that  evidence  may  be  worth." 

"  I  don't  care  to  tell  you^  sir,  that  'tis  partly  on  the  evi- 
dence of  that  same  Zekiel  Irons  that  I've  arrested  yem,**  said 
Mr.  Justice  Lowe. 

"  Zekiel  Irons,  me  /  What — Zekiel  Irons  charge  me  with 
the  crime  which  he  was  here,  not  two  houre  since,  fes- 
tening  on  oath  upon  Charl^  Nutter!  Why,  sir,  he  asked 
me  to  bring  him  to  your  residence  in  the  morning,  that  he 
might  swear  to  the  information  which  ho  repeated  in  my 
presence,  and  of  which  there's  a  note  in  that  desk.  Ton 
my  life,  sir,  tis  an  agreeable  society,  this ;  the  mad  directing 
the  mad,  and  both  falling  foul  of  the  same.    One  word  from 
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Doctor  Stnrk,  sir^  will  blast  you,  so  soon  as,  please  heaven, 
he  sball  speak." 

"  He  hoA  spoken,  sir,"  replied  Lowe,  whose  angry  passions 
were  roused  by.  the  insults  of  Dangerfield,  and  who  had,  for 
the  moment,  lost  his  citstomary  caution.  .  . 

"  Ha ! "  cried  Dangerfield,  with  a  sort  of  gasp,  and  a  violent 
smirk,  the  joyousness  of  which  was,  however,  counteracted  by 
a  lurid  scowl,  and  a  wonderful  livid  glare  in  his  wild  eyes ; 
*'ha!  he  has?  Well,  sir;  and  notwithstanding  his  declara- 
tion, you  arrest  me  upon  the  monstrous  assertion  of  a  craay 
clerk,  you  consummate  blockhead  I " 

**  Sir,  I  never  made  it  a  practice  yet  to  hide  evidence  from  a 
prisoner.'  Why  should  I  desire  to  put  you  out  of  the  world,  if 
you're  innocent?  Doctor  Sturk,  sir,  has  denounced  you  dis- 
tinctly upon  oath.  Charles  Archer,  going  by  the  name,  of 
Paul  Dangerfield,  and  residing  in  this  house,  called  the  'Brass 
Castle,'  as  the  person  who  attempted  to  murder  him  in  the 
Putch'er's  Wood," 

^What^  sir? — ^Doctor  Sturk  denounce  me!  Fore  heaven, 
sir — it  seems,  to 'me  you've  all  lost  your  wits.  Doctor  Sturk ! — 
Doctor  Sturk  charge  me  with  having  assaulted  him !  why-— 
curse  it,  sir — it  can't  possibly  be — you  can't  believe  it ;  and,  if 
he  said  it,  the  man's  raving  still." 

**  He  has  said  it,  sir." 

'^Then,  sir,  in  the  devil's  name,  didn't  it  strike  you  as  going 
rather  fast  to  shoot  me  on  my  hearthstone — m^  knowing  all 
jou  do  about  me-r-with  no  better  warrant  than  the  talk  of  a 
inan  with  a  shattered  brain,  awakening  from  a  lethargy 
of  months  ?  Sir,  though  the  laws  afibrd  no  punishment  ex- 
emplary enough  for  such  atrocious  precipitation,  I  promise  you 
I'll  exact  the  last  penalty  they  provide ;  and  now*  sir,  take  me 
where  you  will ;  I  can't  resist. 

So  saying,  Dangerfield,  with  his  left  hand,  clapt  his  cocked 
hat  on,  and  with  a  ghastly  smile  nodded  a  farewell  to  Mrs. 
Jukes.     The  hall-door  stood  open;  the  candles  fiared  in  the 
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night  air,  and  with  the  jannty,  resolate  step  of  a  man  march- 
ing to  victory  and  revenge,  he  walked  out>  and  lightly  mounted 
to  his  place.  At  the  crack  of  the  whip  and  the  driver^s  voice, 
the  horses  scrambled  into  motion,  the  wheels  revolved^  and  the 
master  of  the  Brass  OasUe,  and  the  equipage,  glided  away. 


CHAPTER  T.XXXTX- 

IN   WHICH    DOCTOR    TOOLE    AND   DIRTT    DAYT    CONTER    IK  TBI 
BLUE-ROOM. 

The  coach  rumbled  along  toward  Dublin  at  a  leisurely  jog. 
Notwithstanding  the  firm  front  Mr.  Lowe  had  presented,  Dan- 
gerficld's  harangue  had  affected  him  unpleasantly.  Cluffe's 
little  bit  of  information  respecting  tlie  instrument  he  had  seen 
the  prisoner  lay  up  in  his  drawer  on  the  night  of  the  murder, 
and  which  corresponded  in  description  with  tlfe  w6ands  traced 
npon  Stnrk's  skull,  seemed  to  have  failed.  •  The  handle  of  Dan- 
gerfield's  harmless  horse-whip,  his  mind  misgave  him,  was  all 
that  would  come  of  that  piece  of  evidence ;  and  it  was  impossi- 
ble to  say  there  might  not  be  something  in  all  that  Danger- 
field  had  uttered.  But,  with  Dangerfield's  presence,  the  effect 
of  his  plausibilities  and  his  defence  passed  away.  The  pointed 
and  consistent  evidence  of  Sturk,  and  the  corroborative  testi- 
mony of  Irons,  equally  distinct  and  damning — the  whole  case  for 
a  moment  grown  hazy  and  uncertain  in  the  presence  of  that 
white  sorcerer,  re-adjusted  itself  now  that  he^was  gone,  and 
came  out  in' iron  and  compact  relief — impregnable. 

Next  morning,  you  may  \>e  sure,  the  news  was  all  over  the 
town  of  Chapelizod.  All  sorts  of  cross  rumours  and  wild 
canards,  of  course,  were  on  the  wind,  and  every  new  fact  or  fib 
borne  to  the  door-step  with  the  fresh  eggs,  or  the  morning's 
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mill:  and  butter,  was  carried  by  the  eager  servant  into  the  parlour, 
and  swallowed  down  their  toast  and  tea  by  the  staling  company. 

Upon  one  point  all  were  agreed :  Mr.  Paul  Dangerfield  lay 
in  the  county  gaol,  on  the  charge  of  having  assaulted  Dr. 
Sturk  with  intent  to  kill  him.  The  women  blessed  them- 
selves, and  turned  pale.  The  men  looked  queer  when  they 
met  one  another.  It  was  altogether  so  astounding — Mr.  Dan- 
gerfield  was  so  rich — so  eminent — so  moral — so  charitable — ^so 
above  temptation.  It  had  come  out  that  he  had  committed, 
some  said  three,  others  as  many  as  fifteen  secret  murders. 

For  Mary  Matchwell,  at  the  Mills,  the  tidings  which  had 
thrown  the  town  into  commotion  had  but  a  solitary  and  selfish 
interest  She  was  glad  that  Nutter  was  exculpated.  She  had' 
no  desire  that  the  king  should  take  his  worldly  goods  to  which 
she  intended  helping  herself:  otherwise  he  might  hang  or 
drown  for  aught  she  cared.  Dirty  Davy,  too,  who  had  quaked 
about  his  costs,  was  greatly  relieved  by  the  turn  which  things 
had  taken ;  and  the  plain  truth  was  that,  notwithstanding  hi» 
escape  from  the  halter,  things  looked  very  black  and  awful  for 
Charles  Nutter  and  his  poor  Kttle  wife,  Sally. 

Dr.  Toole,  at  half-past  nine,  was  entertaining  two  or  three 
of  the  neighbours,  chiefly  in  oracular  whispers,  by  the  fire  in  the 
great  parlor  of  the  Phoenix,  when  he  was  interrupted  by  Larry, 
the  waiter,  with — 

"Your  horse  is  at  the  door,T)octher,"  (Toole  was  going  into 
town,  but  was  first  to  keep  an  appointment  at  Dr.  Sturk*s  with 
Mr.  Lowe),  "  and "  continued  Larry,  "  there's  a  fat  gentleman 
in  the  blue  room  wants  to  see  yon,  if  you  plaze.** 

«  Hey  ? — ^ho !  let's  see  thep,"  said  little  Toole,  bustling  forth 
with  an  important  air.     "  The  hlue  room,  hey  ? " 

When  he  opened  the  door  of  that  small  apartment  there 
stood  a  stout,  corp.ulent,  rather  seedy  and  dusty  personage,  at 
the  window,  looking  out  and  whistling,  with  his  hat  on.  He 
turned  lazily  about  as  Toole  entered,  and  displayed  the  fat  and 
forbidden  face  of  Dirty  Davy. 
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"Oh!  I  thongbt  it  might  be  professionally,  sir,"  said  Toole, 
a  little  grandly ;  for  bo  had  seen  the  gentleman  before,  and  had, 
by  this  time,  foand  out  all  about  him,  and  perceived  he  had  no 
chance  of  a  fee. 

"  It  w  professionally,  sir,"  qnoth  Dirty  Davy,  "  if  you'll  be 
80  obleeging  as  to  give  me  five  minutes." 

So  Toole  declared  himself  ready  and  prepared  to  do  his 
oflSce,  and  Dirty  Davy  commenced. 

"  Fm  on  my  veay,  sir,  to  the  Mills,  where  my  client,  Mrs.  Nut- 
ter, resides ;  and  I  called  at  your  house,  Doctor,  and  they  sent 
me  here ;  and  I  am  desirous  to  prove  to  you,  sir,  as  a  friend  of 
Miss  Sarah  Ilarty,  styling  hferself  Mrs.  Nutter,  that  my  client's 
•rights  are  clear  and  irresistible,  in  order  that  yoa  may  use  any 
interest  you  may  have  with  that  ill-advised  fay  male  to  induce 
her  to  submit  without  further  annoyance ;  and  I  tell  yon,  in 
confidence,  she  has  run  herself  already,  into  a  very  sarious  pre- 
dicament" 

"  Well,  sir,  I'll  be  happy  to  hear  you,"  answered  Toole. 

**  'Tis  no  more,  sir,  than  I  expected  from  your  well-known 
candour,"  replied  Dirty  Davy,  with  the  unctuous  politeness  with 
which  he  treated  such  gentlemen  as  he  expected  to  make  use 
oi^  "  Now,  sir,  I'll  open  our  case  without  any  reserve  or  exag- 
geration to  you,  sir,  and  that,  Dr.  Toole,  is  what  I  would  not 
do  to  many  beside  yourself.  The  facts  is  in  a  nutshell.  Wo 
claim  our  conjugal  rights.  Why,  sir?  Because,  sir,  wo  mar- 
ried the  oppugnant,  Charles  Nutter,  gentleman,  of  the  Mills, 
and  soforth,  on  the  7th  of  April,  Anno  Domini,  1750,  in  the 
church  of  St.  Clement  Danes,  in  London,  of  which  marriage 
this,  sir,  is  a  verbatim  copy  of  the  certificate.  Now,  sir,  your 
client — I  mane  your  friend — Misthress  Mary  Harty,  who  at 
present  affects  the  state  and  usurps  the  rights  of  marriage 
against  my  client,  the  rightful  Mrs.  Nutter,  performed  and  cele- 
brated a  certain  pretended  marriage  with  the  same  Charles 
Nutter,  in  Chapelizod  Church,  on  the  4th  of  June,  1768,  seven 
years  and  ten  months,  wanting  three  days,  sabsequeot  to  the 
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marriage  of  my  client.  Well,  sir,  I  see  exactly,  sir,  wliat  yoa'd 
ask  :  *  Is  the  certificate  genuine  ? ' " 

Toole  gr tinted  an  assent. 

♦'  Well,  sir,  upon  that  point  I  have  to  show  yon  this,**  and  he 
handed  him  a  copy  of  Mr.  Luke  Gamble's  notice  served  only 
two  days  before,  to  the  effect  that,  having  satisfied  himself  by 
inquiring  on  the  spot,  of  -the  authenticity  of  the  certificate  of 
the.  marriage  of  Charles  Nutter  of  the  Mills,  and  soforth,  to 
Mary  Duncan,  his  client  did  not  mean  to  dispute  it.  "And,  sin 
further,  as  we  were  preparing  evidence  in  support  of  my  client's 
and  her  maid's  aflBdavit,  to  prove  her  identity  with  the  Mary 
Duncan  in  question,  having  served  yotir  client  with  a  notice 
that  snch  corroboratory  evidence  being  unnecessary,  we  would 
move  the  Court, -in  case  it  were  pressed  for,  to  give  us  the  costs 
of  procuring  it,  Mr.  Lnke  Gamble  forthwith  struck,  on  behalf 
of  his  client,  and  admitted  the  sufficiency  of  the  evidence.  Now, 
sii^  I  mention  these  things,  not  as  expecting  you  to  believe 
them  upon  my  statement,  you  see,  but  simply  to  inquire  of  Mr, 
Gamble  whether  they  be  true  or  no;  and  if  true,  sir,  upon  his 
ffdmisMon,  then,  sir,  I  submit  we're  entitled  to  your  good  offices, 
and  the  judicious  inthurfarence  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Roach,  your 
respectable  priest,  sir." 

"  My  friend,  sir,  not  my  priest.  I'm  a  churchman,  sir,  as 
everybody  knows."  .  -   • 

•  **  Of  course,  Air — I  ask  your  pardon  again,  Dr.  Toole — sir, 
your  friend  to  induce  your  client— ^/r/ewc? .  I  mane,  sir — Mistress 
Sarah  Harty,  formerly  housckeocper  of  Mr.  Gharless  (so  he  pro- 
nonoed  it)  Nutther,  gentleman,  of  the  Mills,  and  soforth,  to  snr- 
rendher  quiet  and  peaceable  possession  of  the  premises  and 
chattels,  and  withdraw  from  her  tortuous  occupation  dacently, 
and  without  prdvoking  the  consequences,  which  must  other- 
wise follow  in  the  sevarest  o' forms  ^'* 

"The  sevarest  b'  grandmothers.  Humbug  "and  flummery! 
gir,"  cried  Toole,  ni68t  nncxpectodly  incensed,  and  quite  scarlet; 
i.:  «*iyye  mane  Tm  aKar,  sili.'    is 'that  #hat  you  mane?"  do- 
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inanded  Dirty  Davy,  saddenly,  like  the  Doc^r,  gctUng  rid  ol 
his  ceremonious  politeness. 

^  I  mane  what  I  mane,  and  that's  what  I  mane,"  thundered 
Toole,  diplomatically. 

^  Then,  tell  your  friend  to  prepare  for  coDseqaencea,'^  letortr 
ed  Dirty  Davy,  with  a  grin. 

^  And  make  my  compliments  to  your  client,  or  conjoroiv  or 
wife,  or  whatever  she  is,  and  tell  her  that  whenever  she  wants 
her  dirty  work  done,  there's  plenty  of  other  Dublin  blackguards 
to  be  got  to  do  it,  without  coming  to  Docthor  Thonuis  Toole, 
or  the  Rev.  Father  Roach." 

Which  sarcasm  he  delivered  with  killing  significance^  but 
Dirty  Davy  had  survived  worse  thrusts  than  that. . 

**  She's  a  conjuror,  is  she  ?     I  thank  you,  sir." 

"  You're  easily  obliged  sir,"  says  Toole. 

^We  all  know  what  that  manes.  And  these  <U>cnraenti| 
9!Wom  to  by  my  client  and  myself,  is  a  pack  o'  lies  I  Betther 
and  bettber  I     I  thank  ye  again,  sir." 

"  You're  welcome,  my  honey,"  rejoined  Toole,  affectionatdy. 

"  An'  them  two  documents,  sir,  is  a  £sbrication  and  a  forgery 
backed  up  wid  false  affidavits  ?  "  continued  Mr.  O'Reagan. 

"Mind  that,  Larry,"  says  the  Doctor,  with  a  sudden  inspira* 
tioD,  addressing  the  waiter,  who  had  peeped  in ;  **  he  admits 
that  them  two  documents  you  see  there,  is  forgeries,  backed  op 
witli  false  affidavits ;  you  heard  him  say  so,  and  Til  call  you  to 
prove  it." 

"  You  lie  !  "  said  Dirty  Davy  precipitately,  for  he  was  quite 
disconcerted  at  finding  his  own  sophistical  weapons  so  unex- 
pectedly turned  against  him. 

"  You  scum  o'  the  airth ! "  cried  Toole,  hitting  him  with  his 
clenched  fist  right  upon  the  nose,  so  vigorous  a  thump,  that  his 
erudite  head  with  a  sonorous  crash  hopped  off  the  wainscot  be- 
hind it;  "you  lying  scullion  1"  roared  the  Doctor,  instantane- 
ously repeating  the  blow,  and  down  went  Davy,  and  down  went 
the  table  with  dreadful  din,  and  the  incensed  Doctor  bestrode 
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his  prostrate  foe  itrith  clenched  fists  and  flaming  face,  and  his 
grand  wig  all  awry,  and  he  panting  and  scowling. 

** Mardber  —  help  —  help  —  murdher — murdher ! "  screamed 
Dirty  Davy. 

^  8ay  it  again,  yoa  cowardly,  sneaking,  spying  viper ;  say  it 
again  can't  you  ? '' 

It  was  a  fine  tableau,  and  a  noble  study  of  countenance  and 
attitude. 

How  they  were  separated,  and  who  the  particular  persons 
that  interposed,  what  restoratives  were  resorted  to,  and  what 
was  the  subsequent  demeanour  of  Dr.  Toole,  npon  the  field  of 
battle,  I  am  not  instructed ;  my  letters  stop  short  at  the  catas- 
trophe, and  run  off  to  other  matters. 

Doctor  Toole's  agitation  upon  such  encounters  did  not  last 
long.  They  blew  off  in  a  few  thundering  daps  of  bravado  and 
defiance  in  the  second  parlour  of  the  Phcsnix,  where  he  washed 
bia- hands  and  re-adjusted  his  wig  and  ruffles,  and  strutted  forth, 
squaring  his  elbows,  and  nodding  and  winking  at  the  -sympa- 
tbSzing  waiters  in  the  inn  hall ;  and  with  a  half  grin  at  Larry — 

"  Well,  Larry,  I  think  I  showed  him  Chapelizod,  hey  ? "  said 
the  Doctor,  buoyantly^  to  that  functionary,  and  marched  diago- 
nally licross  the  broad  street  toward  Sturk's  house,  with  a  gait 
and  a  countenance  that  might  have  overawed  an  army. 


CHAPTER  XC. 

WHAT  DOCTOR  BTURK  BROUGHT  TO  MIND,  AND  ALL  THAT  DOCTOR 
TOOLS  HEARD  AT  MR.  LUKB  OAMBLE's. 

Just  as  he  reached  Sturk's  door,  wagging  his  head  and  strut- 
ting grimly— and,  palpably,  still  in  debate  with  Dirty  Davy — 
his  tkoughtB  ree^?ed  a  sadden  wrench  in  a  -different  direotioo 
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bj  the  arrival  of  Mr.  Justice  Lowe,  who  pnlled  ap  his  famous 
gray  hanter  at  the  steps  of  the  hoa^  by  the  chnrch-yard. 

**  Yon  see,  Doctor  Toole,  it  won't  do^  waiting.  Tlie  tiling's 
too  ipomentons.** 

And  so  they  walked  up  stairs  and  into  the  drawing-room,  and 
sent  their  compliments  to  Mrs.  Stark,  who  came  down  in  d^ 
hahillej  with  her  things  pinned  abont  hec,  and  all  over  smilea. 
Poor  little  woman  I  Toole  ha(f  not  observed  nntil  now  how 
very  thin  she  had  grown. 

^  He*s  going  on  delightfblly,  gentlemen ;  be  <iraiik  a  whole 
cnp  of  tea,  weak  of  coarse.  Doctor  Toole,  as  you  bid  ni,e ;  and 
he  eat  a  slice  of  toast,  and  liked  it,  and  two  Naples  bisoaitsi  Mr. 
Ix)we,  and  I  know  he'll  be  delighted  to  see  yon." 

""Very  good,  madam,  very  good,**  said  Toole.     ■ 

^And  he's  lookingf  better  already.  He  waked  out  of  that 
ET^eot  sleep  not  ten  minates  after  yon  left  tiiis  morning." 

**Ay,  he  was  sleeping  very  qhietly,"  said  T€K>le  to  Lowe. 
"May  tte  go  ap,  ma'am ?  " 

**  Oh !  he'll  he  overjoyed,  gentlemen,  to  see  you,  and  'twill  do 
him  an  infinity  of  good.  I  can  scarce  believe  my  eyes.  And 
even  the  weather  has  taken  ap  snch  beaatiful  sonsbine ;  every- 
thing fa  vontable."  ' 

"  Well,  Doctor  Stark,"  said  Toole,  cheerily,  « wo  have  a 

'  good  account  of  you — a  vastly  good  account.  Doctor ;  we've 

been  thinking  of  getting  you  down  in  a  little  while,  Doctor,  if 

all  goes  pleasantly ;  'tis  a  lovely  day,  and  a  good  omen — see 

how  the  sun  shines  in  at  the  curtain." 

But  there  was  no  responsive  sunshine  upon  Stark's  stem, 
haggard  face,  as  he  said  very  low-t*still  looking  on  the  foot- 
board— "  I  thank  you,  Doctor." 

So  after  a  few  more  questions^  and  a  little' bit  of  talk  with         I 
Mrs.  Sturk,  they  got  that  good  lady  out  of  the  room,  and  said 


I 


Lowe  to  the  patient — 

**  I'm  sorry  to  trouble  yon.  Doctor  Sturk^  bat  there's  a  weighty         j 
matter  at  which   you  last  night  iiintodi;  and  Doctor.  Tooie 
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thought  you  then  too  weak ;  and  in  your  present  state,  I  would 
not  now  ask  yon  to  speak  at  any  length,  were  the  matter  of  less 
serious  moment." 

"  Yes,  sir,"  said  Sturk,  bnt  did  not  seem  about  to  speak  any 
more;  and  after  a  few  seconds  Lowe  continued, 

"  I  mean.  Doctor  Sturk,  touching  the  murder  of  Mr.  Bean- 
clerc,  which  you  then  said  was  committed  by  the  same  Charles 
Archer,  who  assaulted  you  in  the  Park." 

"  Ay,  sir,"  said  Sturk. 

"The  same  murder  of  which  Lord  Dunoran  was  adjudged 
guilty." 

Sturk  moved  his  lips  with  a  sort  of  a  nod. 

"  And,  Doctor  Sturk,  you  rofcnember  you  then  said  you  had 
yourself  seen  Charles  Archer  do  that  murder." 

Sturk  lifted  his  hand  feebly  enough  to  his  forehead,  and  bis 
lips  moved,  and  his  eyes  closed.  They  thought  he  was  praying 
— ^possibly  he  was ;  so  they  did  not  interrupt  him  ;  and  he  said, 
all  on  a  sudden,  but  in  a  low  dejected  way,  and  with  many 
pauses, 

"Charles  Archer.  I  never  saw  another  such  face;  'tis 
always  before  me.  In  a  place,  at  Newmarket,  where  they 
played  hazard,  was  once ;  and  I  saw  him  fight  Beau  Langton ; 
and  I  saw  him  murder  Mr.  Beauclerc.  I  saw  it  all ! "  And 
the  Doctor  swore  a  shuddering  oath. 

"  I  lay  in  the  small  room  of  closet,  off  the  chamber  in  which 
he  slept.  I  was  suffe^ring  under  a  bad  fracture,  and  dosed  with 
opium.  'Tis  all  very  strange,  sir.  I  saw  everything  that  hap- 
pened. I  saw  him  stab  Beauclerc.  I  think  'twas  a  dagger. 
It  looked  like  a  small  bayonet.  I'll  tell  you  how — all,  by-and- 
bye." 

He  sipped  a  little  wine  and  water,  and  wiped  his  lips  with  a 
very  tremulous  handkerchief. 

"  I  never  spoke  of  it,  for  I  could  not.  The  whole  of  that 
five  minutes'  work  slipped  from  my  mind,  and  was  gone  quite 
and  clean  when  I  awoke.     What  T  saw  I  could  not  interrupt 
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I  was  in  a  cataleptic  state,  I  suppose.  I  could  not  speak ;  but 
I  isaw  like  a  lynx,  and  heard  cveiy  whisper.  When  I  wakened 
in  the  morning  I  remembered  nothing.  The  knowledge  was 
sealed  up  nntil  the  time .  came.  A  sight  of  Charles  Archei^s 
face  at  any  time  would  have  had,  as  I  suppose,  the  same  effect 
When  I  saw  him  here,  the  first  time,  it  was  at  the  General^ 
at  Belmont;  though  he  was  changed  by  time,  and  carefally 
di^uiscd,  all  would  not  do.  I  felt  the  sight  of  him  was  fatal 
I  was  quite  helpless ;  but  my  mind  never  stopped  working  upon 
it  till— till " 

"Sec  now,"  said  Toole,  "there's  time  enough,  and  don't 
fatigue  yourself.     There,  now,  rest  quiet  a  minute  " 

And  he  made  him  swallow  some  more  wine ;  and  felt  his 
pulse ;  and  shook  his  head  dcspondingly  at  Lowe,  behind  his 
back. 

"How  is  it?"  said  Sturk,  faintly. 

"A  little  irritable— that's  all,"  said  Toole. 

"  Till  one  night,  I  say," — Sturk  resumed,  after  a  minute  or 
two,  "  it  came  to  me  all  at  once  awake — I  don't  know — or  in  a 
dream  ;  in  a  moment  I  had  it  all.  'Twas  like  a  page  cut  out 
of  a  book — lost  for  so  many  years."  And  Sturlo  moaned  a  de- 
spairing wish  to  heaven  that  the  secret  had  never  returned  to 
him  again. 

"  Yes,  sir — like  a  page  cut  out  of  a  book,  and  never  missed 
till  'twas  found  again;  and  then. sharp  and  clear,  every  letter 
from  first  to  last.  Then,  sir — then — thinking  'twas  no  use  at 
that  distance  of  time  taking  steps  to  punisli  him,  I  foolishly  let 
him  understand  I  knew  him.  My  mind  misgave  rac  from  tlie 
first.  I  think  it  was  my  good  angel  that  warned  me.  But  'tis 
no  use  now.  If  I  was  wise  I'd  have  left  him  alone.  But  'tis 
no  good  fretting  now.  It  was  to  be.  I  was  too  outspoken— 
and  I  let  him  know ;  and — and  you  sec,  he  meant  to  make 
away  with  me.  He  tried  to  take  my  life,  sir ;  and  I  think  ho 
has  done  it.     I'll  never  rise  from  this  bed,  gentlemen." 

"  Come,  Doctor  Sturk,  you  mosn't  talk  that  wav,  Pell  will 
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be  out  this  eyening,  and  Dillon  maybe — we'll  pat  our  heads 
together,  and  dace  is  in  it  or  we'll  set  you  on  your  legs  again." 

Stark  was  screwing  his  lips  sternly  together,  and  the  lines  of 
his  gruff  haggard  face  were  quivering,  and  a  sullen  tear  or  two 
started  down  from  his  closed  eye. 

*  '  **rra  a  little  nervous,  gentlemen — I'li^be  right  just  naw.  I'd 
like  to  see  th^:— the  children,  if  they're  in  the  way,  that's  all — 
by-and-bye,  you  know." 

*  "  I've  got  Pell  out,  you  see — not  that  there's  any  special  need 
— ^you  know ;  but  he  was  here  before,  and  it  wouldn't  do  to 
offend  him ;  and  he'll  see  yon  this  afternoon." 

"  I  thank  you,  sir,"  said  Sturk,  in  the  same  dejected  way. 

**  And,  sir,"  said  Lowe, •'♦if  you  please,  I'll  get  this  statement 
into  the  shape  of  a  deposition  or  information,  for  you  see  'tis 
of  the  vastest  imaginable  importance,  and  exactly  tallies  with 
evidence  we've  got  elsewhere,  and  'twould  n't  do,  sir,  to  let  it 
fclip." 

And  Toole  thought  he  saw  a  little  flush  mount  into  Sturk's 
sunken  face,  and  he  hastened  to  say — 

"  What  we  desire,  Dr.  Sturk,  is  to  be  able  to  act  promptly 
in  this  case  of  my  Lord  Dunoran..  Measures  must  bo  taken 
instantly,  yoa  see,  for  'tis  of  old  standing,  and  not  a  day  to  be 
lost,  and  there's  why  Mr.  Lowe  is  so  urgent  to  get  your  state- 
ment in  white  and  black." 

**  And  sworn  to,"  added  Mr.  Lowe. 

^'I'll  swear  it,"  said  Sturk,  in  the  same  sad  tones. 

And.  Mrs.  Sturk  came  in,  and  Toole  gave  leave  for  chicken 
broth  at  twelve  o'clock,  about  two  table-spoonsful,  and  the  same 
at  half'past  one,  when  he  hoped  to  be  back  again.  And  on  the 
lobby  ho  gave  her,  with  a  cheery  countenance,  all  the  ambigu- 
ous  comfort  he  could.  And  Lowe  asked  Mrs.  Sturk  for  more 
pens  and  paper,  and  himself  went  down  to  give,  his  man  a 
direction  at  the  door^and  on  the  way,.in  the  hall,  Toole  looking 
this  way  and  that,  to  see  if  they  weren't  observed,  beckoned 
bim  into  the  front  parlour,  and  said  he,  in  a  low  key— 
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"  The  pulse  are  up  a  bit,  not  very  much,  but  still  I  don't  like 
it— and  very  hard,  you  see — and  what  we've  to  dread,  you 
know's  inflammation ;  and  he's  so  shocking  low,  my  dear  sir, 
we  must  let  him  have  wine  and  other-things,  or  we'll  lose  him 
that  way  ;  and  you  see  it's  a  mighty  unpleasant  case." 

And  coming  into  thc«hall,  in  a  loud  confident  voice  he  cried 
— "  And  I'll  be  here  again  by  half-past  one  o'clock." 

And  so  he  beckoned  to  the  boy  with  his  horse  to  come  up, 
and  chatted  in  the  interim  with  Mr.  Lowe  upon  the  steps,  and 
told  him  how  to  manage  him  if  he  grew  exhausted  over  bis 
narrative;  and  then,  mounting  his  nag,  he  rode  away  for 
Dublin. 

Toole,  on  reaching  town,  spurred  on  to  the  dingy  residence 
of  Mr.  Luke  Gamble.  It  must  be  allowed  that  he  had  no  clear 
intention  of  taking  any  step  whatsoever  in  consequence  of  what 
he  might  hear.  But  the  little  fellow  was  deuced  curious ;  and 
Dirty  Davy's  confidence  gave  him  a  sort  of  right  to  be  satisfied. 

So  ^ith  his  whip  under  his  arm,  and  a  good  deal  out  of 
breath,  for  the  stairs  were  steep,  he  bounced  into  the  attorney's 
sanctum. 

"Who's  that?    Is  that? Why,  bless  my  soul  and  body! 

His  yourself,"  cried  Toole,  after  an  astonished  pause  of  a  few 
seconds  at  the  door,  springing  forward  and  grasping  Nutter  by 
both  hands,  and  shaking  them  vehemently,  and  grinning  very 
joyously  and  kindly  the  while. 

Nntter  received  him  cordially,  but  a  little  sheepishly.  In- 
deed, his  experiences  of  life,  and  the  situations  in  which  he  had 
found  himself  since  they  had  last  met,  were  rather  eccentric  and 
instructive  than  quite  pleasant  to  remember.  And  Nutter,  in 
his  way,  was  a  proud  fellow,  and  neither  liked  to  be  gaped  at 
nor  pitied. 

But  Toole  was  a  thorough  partisan  of  his,  and  had  been 
urgent  for  permission  to  see  him  in  gaol,,  and  thoy  knew  how 
true  he  had  been  to  poor  Sally  Nutter,  and  altogether  felt  very 
much  at  home  with  him. 
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So  sitting  in  that  twilight  room,  flanked  with  piles  of  expend- 
ed briefe,  and  surrounded  with  neatly  docketted  packets  of 
attested  copies,  notices,  affidavits,  and  other  engines  of  legal 
war — little  Toole  having  expended  his  congratulatiouR,  and  his 
private  knowledge  of  Sturk's  revelations,  fell  upon  the  immedi- 
ate subject  of  his  visit.  ^ 

"  That^rogue,  Davy  O'Reegan,  looked  in  on  me,  not  an  hour 
ago,  at  the  Phoenix,  (and  he  gave  them  a  very  spirited,  but  I'm 
afraid  a  somewhat  fanciful  description  of  the  combat.)  "  And 
I'm  afraid  he'll  give  us  a  deal  of  trouble  yet  He  told  me  that 
the  certificate '" 

"  Ay — here's  a  copy ; "  and  Luke  Gamble  threw  a  paper  on 
the  table  before  him. 

"That's  it — Mary  Duncan — .1760 — the  very  thing — the 
rascal !  Well,  he  said,  you  know,  but  I  knew  better,  that  you 
Lad  admitted  the  certificate  formally." 

"  So  I  have,  sir,"  said  Mr.  Gamble,  drily. 

"You  Aavf,  sir?" 

**  I  have  !  "  and  then  followed  a  little  pause,  and  Mr.  Gamble 
said — 

**  I  did  so,  sir,  because  there's  no  disputing  it — and — and  I 
think.  Doctor  Toole,  I  know  something  of  my  business." 

There  was  another  pause,  during  which  Toole,  flushed  and 
shocked,  turned  his  gaze  firom  Gamble  to  Nutter. 

"  'Tis  a  true  bill,  then  ? "  said  Toole,  scarcely  above  his  breath 
and  very  dismally. 

A  swarthy  flush  covered  Natter's  dark  face.  The  man  was 
ashamed. 

**  'TIS  nigh  eighteen  years  ago,  sir,"  said  Nutter,  embarrassed, 
as  he  well  might  be.  "  I  was  a  younger  man,  then,  and«was 
bit,  sir,  as  many  another,  has  been,  and  that's  all." 

Toole  got  up,  stood  before  the  fire-place,  and  hung  his  head 
with  compressed  lips,  and  there  was  a  silence,  interrupted  by 
the  hard  man  of  law,  who  was  now  tumbling  over  his  papers  in 
search  of  a  document,  and  hamming  a  tune  as  he  did  so. 
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^  It  may  be  a  good  move  for  Charles  Nutter,  sir,  bnt  it  looks 
very  like  a  checkmate  for  poor  Sally/'  mattered  Toole, 
angrily^ 

Mr.  Lake  Gamble  either  did  not  hear  him,  or  did  not  care  a 
farthing  what  he  said;  and  he  hammed  his  tnne  Very  con- 
tentedly. 

^  And  I  had,  moreover,"  Baid  he,  '^  to  mfd^e  another  admission 
for  the  same  reason,  videlicet,  that  Mary  Match  well,  the  pro- 
movent  in  this  suit,  and  Mary  Dancan  mentioned  in  that  certi- 
ficate, are  one  and  the  same  person.  Here's  our  answer  to 
their  notice,  admitting  the  fact." 

"  I  thank  yon,"  said  Toole  again,  rather  savagely,  for  a  glance 
over  his  shoulder  had  shown  him  the  attorney's  face  grinning 
with  malicious  amusement,  as  it  seemed  to  him,  while  he  re- 
adjusted the  packet  of  papers  from  which  he  had  just  taken  the 
notice ;  "  I  saw  it,  sir ;  your  brother  lawyer,  Mr.  CVReegan,  sir, 
showed  it  me  this  morning." 

And  Toole  thought  of  poor  little  Sally  Nutter,  and  all  the 
wreck  and  rnin  coming  upon  her  and  the  Mills ;  and  began  to 
con  over  his  own  liabilities,  and  to  reflect  seriously  whether  be 
might  not  have  comnjitted  himself  rather  dangerously;  and 
especially  the  consequences  of  his  morning's  collision  with  Davy 
grew  in  darkness  and  magnitude  very  seriously,  s^  he  reflected 
that  his  entire  statement  had  turned  out  to  be  true,  and  that 
he  and  his  client  were  on  the  winning  side. 

"Itseeras  to  me,  sir,  you  might  have  given  some  of  poor 
Mrs.  Nutter's  friends  at  Chapelizod  a  hint  of  the  state  of  things. 
I,  sir,  and  Father  Roach — we've  meddled,  sir,  more  in  the 
business  than — than — but  no  matter  now — and  all  nnder  a 
deljision,  sir.  And  poor  Mistress  Sally  Nutter — she  doesn't 
seem  to  trouble  ypu  much,  sir."  ^ 

"  She  has  heard  from  us  this  morning,"  said  Mr.  Gamble, 
grinning  on  his'Watch,  ^^  and  she  knows  all  by  this  time  ;  and 
'tisn't  a  button  to  her." 

And  the  attorney  laughed  in  his  face;  and  Nutter,  who 
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had  looiced  Aolkj  and  uncomfortable,  coald  resist  no  longer,  and 
broke  into  a  queer  responsive  grin.  It  seemed  to  Toole  like  a 
horrid  dream. 

There  was  a  tap  at  the  door  just  at  this  moment. 

"Come  in,"  cried  Mr.  Gamble,  still  exploding  in  comfortable 
little  bursts  of  half-suppressed  laughter. 

"  Oh !  'tis  you  ?  Very  good,  sir,''  said  Mr.  Gamble,  sobering 
a  litUe.  He  was  the  same  lanky,  vulgar,  and  slightly-squinting 
gentleman,  pitted  with  the  small-pox,  whom  Toole  had  seen  on 
a  former  occasion.  And  the  little  Doctor  thought  ho  looked 
even  more  canning  and  meaner  than  before. 

^  Here's  a  gentleman,  sir,"  said  Gamble,  waving  his  pen  to- 
wards Toole  with  a  chuckle,  "  who  believes  that  ladies  like  to 
recovj^  their  husbands." 

The  fellow  grew  red,  and  grinned  a  sly  uneasy  grin,  looking 
stealthily  at  Toole,  who  was  rapidly  growing  angry. 

"  Yes,  sir,  and  one  who  believes,  too,  that  gentlemen  ought 
to  protect  their  wives,"  added  the  little  Doctor,  hotly. 

"  As  soon  as  they  know  who  they  are,"  muttered  the  attor- 
ney to  his  papers. 

"  I  think,  gentlemen,  I'm  rather  in  your  way,"  said  Toole 
with  a  gloomy  briskness ;  "  I  think  'tis  better  I  should  go.  I — 
I'm  somewhat  amazed,  gentlemen,  and  I — I  wish  you  a  good 
morning." 

And  Toole  made  them  a  very  stern  bow,  and  walked  out  at 
the  wrong  door. 

^  This  way,  by  your  leave.  Doctor,"  said  Mr.  Gamble,  open- 
ing the  right  one ;  and  at  the  head  of  the  stairs  he  took  Toole 
by  the  cuff,  and  said  he — 

**  After  all,  'tis  but  just  the  wrong  Mrs.  Natter  should  give 
place  to  the  right;  and  if  you  go  down  to  the  Mills  to-mor- 
row, yon'll  find  she's  by  nt>  means  so  bad  as  you  think  her." 

But  Toole  broke  away  from  hjm  sulkily,  with — 

"  I  wish  you  a  good  morning,  sir." 

It  was  quite  true  that  Sally  Nutter  was  to  hear  from  Chari^ 
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and  Mr.  Gamble  that  morniDg;  for  aboot  the  time  ^  whiek 
To<^e  was  in  couference  with  tboM  two  gentlemen  in  Dnblin, 
two  coaches  drew  ap  at  the  Mills. 

Mr.  Gamble's  conducting  gentleman  was  in  one,  and  two 
mysterioQS  personages  sat  ia-the  other. 

*'*'  I  want  to  see  Mrs.  Natter,"  said  Mr.  Gamblers  emissary. 

^  Mrs.  Natter's  in  the  paloar,  at  year  service,''  answercKi  the 
lean  grinning  maid  who  had  opened  the  door,  and  who  rec<^ 
nising  in  that  gentleman  an  adherent  of  the  enemy,  had 
assnmed  her  most  impertinent  leer  and  tone  on  the  instant. 

The  ambassador  looked  in  and  drew  back. 

**  Oh,  then,  'tisn't  the  mistress  yoa  want,  bat  the  master's  M 
honsekeeper;  ask  herP 

And  she  pointed  with  her  thumb  toward  Moggy,  whose  head 
was  over  the  banister. 

So,  as  he  followed  that  honest  hand-maiden  up  stairs,  be 
drew  from  his  coat-pocket  a  bundle  of  papers,  and  glanced  at 
their  endorsements,  for  he  had  a  long  exposition  to  make,  and 
then  some  important  measures  to  execute. 

Toole  had  to  make  up  for  lost  time;  and  as. he  rode  at  a 
smart  canter  into  the  village,  he  fancied  he  observed  the  signs 
of  an  unusual  excitement  there.  There  were  some  faces  at  the 
windows,  some  people  on  the  door-steps ;  and  a  few  groups  in 
the  street ;  they  were  all  looking  in  the  Dublin  direction.  He 
had  a  nod  or  two  as  he  passed.  Toole  thought  forthwith  of 
Mr.  David  O'Reegan — and  a  dim  horror  of  some  unknown 
summary  process  dismayed  him;  but  his  hall-door  shone 
peaceably  in  the  sun,  and  his  boy  stood  whistling  on  the  steps, 
with  his  hands  in  his  pockets.  Nobody  had  been  there  since, 
and  Pell  had  not  yet  called  at  Sturk's. 

"And  what's  happened — what's  the  neighbours  lookin' 
after?"  said  Toole,  as  his  own  glance  followed  the  general 
direction,  so  soon  as  he  had  dismounted. 

"  'Twas  a  coach  that  had  driven  through  the  town,  at  a  thun- 
dering pace^  with  some  men  inside,  from  the  Enockraarooa 
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direction,  and  a  lady  that  was  screecbing.  She  broke  one  of 
the  coach  windows  in  MartinVrow,  and  the  other — there^  just 
opposite  the  Phoenix."  The  glass  was  glittering  on  the  road. 
^'  She  had  rings  on  her  hand,  and  her  knuckles  were  bleeding, 
and  it  was  said  'twas  poor  Mrs.  Nutter  going  away  with  the 
keepers  to  a  mad-house.'' 

Toole  turned  pale  and  ground  his  teeth,  looking  towards 
Dublin. 

**  I  passed  it  myself  near  Island-bridge ;  I  did  hear  screech- 
ing, but  I  thought  'twas  from  t'other  side  of  the  wall.  There 
was  a  fellow  in  an  old  blue  and  silver  coat  with  the  driver— 
eh?" 

"  The  same,*'  said  the  boy ;  and  Toole,  with  difficulty  swal- 
lowing down  his  rage,  hurried  into  his  house,  resolved  to  take 
Tx)we'8  advice  on  the  matter,  and  ready  to  swear  to  poor  Sally's 
perfect  sanity — "  the  crature ! — the  villains ! " 

But  now  he  had  only  a  moment  to  pull  off  his  boots,  to  get 
into  his  grand  costume,  and  seize  his  cane  and  his  muff,  too — for 
he  sported  one ;  and  so  transformed  and  splendid,  he  marched 
down  the  paved  trottoir — Doctor  Pell,  happily,  not  yet  arrived 
— to  Stnrk's  house.    There  was  a  hackney  coach  near  the  steps. 


CHAPTER  XCI. 

IN   WHICH   DOCTOR   PELL   DECLINES   A   FEE,  AND   DOCTOR   STURK 
A   PRESCRIPTION. 

On  entering  the  front  parlour  from  whence,  in  no  small  ex- 
citement, there  issued  the  notes  of  a  coarse  diapason,  which  he 
fancied  was  known  to  him,  he  found  Mr.  Justice  Lowe  in  some- 
what tempestuous  conference  with  the  visiter. 

He  was,  in  fact,  no  other  than  Black  Dillon;  black  enough 
he  looked  just  now.     He  had  only  a  moment  before  returned 

21* 
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from  a  barren  visit  to  the  Brass  Castle,  and  was  in  po  mood  to 
be  trifled  with. 

"'Twasn't  /,  sir,  but  Mr.  Dangerfield,  who  promised  you  five 
hundred  guineas,"  said  Mr.  Lowe,  with  a  dry  nonchalanoe. 

^^  Five  linodred  fiddles,"  retorted  Doctor  Dillon,  and  Toole  at 
that  moment  entering  the  door,  and  divining  the  situation  from 
the  Doctor's  famished  ^are  and  wild  gestures,  exploded,  Tm 
sorry  to  say,  in  a  ndomentary  burst  of  laughter  into  his  cocked 
hat  'Twas  instantly  stifled,  however;  and  when  Dillon  tarned 
his  flaming  eyes  upon  him,  the  little  Doctpr  -made  hitn  a  bow 
of  saperlative  gravity,  which  the  furious,  hero  of  the  trepan 
was  too  full  of  his  wrongs  to.  notice  in  any  way. 

"I  was  down  at  his  house,  bedad,  the  'Brass  Castle,'  if  you 
plaiso,  and  not  a  brass  farthin'  for  my  ps^ins^  nothing  there  be 
but  an  ould  woman,  as  ould  and  ugly  as  himself,  or  the  divil 
— be  gannies  I  An'  he's  levanted,  ;or  else  tuck  for  debt.  Brass 
Castle !  brass  foreheacL,  bedad.  An'  where,  sir,  am  I  to  get 
my  five  hundhred  guineas— where, 'sir? "  he  thundered, staring 
first  in  Lowe's  face,  then  in  Toole's,  and  dealii^  the  table's 
lusty  blow  at  each  interrogatory.  ■ 

"  I  think,  sir,"  said  Lowe,  anticipating  Tople,  "  you'd  do  well 
to  consider  the  sick  man,  sir."  The  noise  was  certainly  con- 
siderable. 

"  I  don't  know,  sir,  that  the  sick  man's  considerin'  me  ranch," 
retorted  Doctor  Dillon.  "  Sick  man — sick  grandmother's 
aunt!  Why  there's  not  a  crature  livin'  barrin'  a  natural 
eediot,  or  an  apothecary,  that  doesn't  know  the  man's  dead ; 
he's  dead^  sir ;  but  'tisn't  so  with  me ;  an'  I-  can't  get  on  withont 
vittles,  and  vittles  isn't  to  be  had  without  money  ;  that's  logic, 
Mr.  Justice ;  that's  a  medical  fact,  Mr.  Docthor.  An'  how  am 
I  to  get  my  five  hundhred  guineas  f  I  say,  you  and  you — the 
botho'  ye— -that  prevented  me  of  going  last  night  to  his  brass 
castle — an'  gettin'  my  money.  I  hold  you  boUi  liable  to  me 
—one  an'  'tother — ^the  both  o'  ye." 

"  Why,  sir,"  said  Lowe^  "  'tis  a  honorariuncu" 
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"Tis  no  such  thing,  sir;  'tis  a  contract,"  thundered  Dillon, 
pulling  Dangerfield's  note  of  promise  from  his  pocket,  and 
dealing  it  a  mighty  slap  with  the  back  of  his  hand. 

"  Contract  or  no,  sir,  there's  nobody  liable  for  it  but  himself." 

"  We'll  try  that,  sir ;  and  in  the  meantime,  what  the  devil 
am  I  to  do,  I'd  be  glad  to  know ;  for  strike  me  crooked  if  I 
have  a  crown  piece  to  pay  the  coachman." 

"  If  you'll  only  listen,  sir,  I'll  show  yon  your  case  is  well 
enough.  Mr.  Daiigerfield,  as  you  call  him,  has  not  left  the 
country ;  and  though  he's  arrested,  'tisn't  for  debt.  If  he  owes 
owes  you  the  money,  'tis  your  own  fault  if  you  don't  make  him 
pay  it,  for  I'm  credibly  informed  he's  worth  more  than  a  hun- 
dred thousand  pounds." 

"And  where  is  he,  sir?"  demanded  Black  Dillon, much  more 
cheerfully  and  amicably. 

"He  lies  in  the  county  gaol,  sir,  on  a  serious  criminal 
charge;  but  a  line  from  me,  sir,  will,  I  think,  gain  you  admis- 
sion to  him  forthwith. 

"I'll  be  much  obliged  for  it^  sir,  answered  Dillon.  "What 
o'clock  is  it  ? "  he  asked  of  Toole ;  for  though  it  is  believed 
he  owned  a  watch,  it  was  sometimes  not  about  him  ;  and  while 
Lowe  scribbled  a  note,  Toole  asked  in  a  dignified  way — 

"Have  you  seen  our  patient,  sir?" 

"Not  I.  Didn't  I  see  him  last  night.  The  man's  dead. 
He*s  in  the  last  stage  of  exhaustion  with  an  inflammatory  pulse. 
If  you  feed  him  up  he'll  die  of  inflammation  ;  and  if  you  don't 
he'll  die  of  wakeness.  He's  gone,  sir.  Pell's  coming,  I  hear. 
I'd  wait  if  I  could ;  but  I  must  look  afther  business ;  and  there's 
no  good  to  be  done  here.  I  thank  you,  Mr.  Lowe — Sir — your 
most  obedient  servant,  Doctor  Toole."-  And  with  Lowe's  note 
in  his  breeches'  pocket,  he  strode  out  to  the  steps,  and  whistled 
for  his  coachman,  who  drove  his  respectable  enpployer  tipsily 
to  his  destination. 

I  dare  say  the  interview  was  characteristic ;  but  I  can  find 
no  account  of  it.     I  am  pretty  sure,  however,  that  he  did  not 
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get  a  shiliiDg.  So  at  least  he  stated  ia  his  doclaration,  in  the 
action  against  Lowe,  in  which  he,  or  rather  his-attomej,  was 
non-suited,  with  grievous  loss  of  costs. 

Just  as  he  drove  away,  poor  little  Mrs.  Sturk  looked  in. 

^  Is  there  anything,  roa^ara  ? ''  asked  Toole,  a  little  uneasily. 

**  Only-T-only,  I  think  he's  just  a  little  frightened — ^he's  so 
"'nervous,  you  know — by  that  Dublin  doctor's  loud  talking— 
and  he's  got  a  kind  of  trembling— ^a  shivering;" 

**  Eh — a  shivering,  ma'am  ? "  said  Toole,  "  Like  a  man  that's 
taken  a  cold,  eh  ? " 

"Oh,  he  hasn't  got  cold — ^I'm  sure — There's  no  danger  of 
that.  It's  only  nervous ;  so  I  covered  him  up  with  another 
pair  of  blankets,  and  gave  him  a  hot  drinL" 

"  Very  good,  ma'am ;  Til  follow  you  up  in  a  minute." 

"  And  even  if  it  was,  you  know  he  shakes  oflf  cold  in  no 
time,  he  has  such  a  fine  constitution." 

"  Yes,  ma'am — that's  true — very  good,  ma'am.  Fll  be  after 
you." 

So  up  stairs  went  Mrs.  Sturk  in  a  fuss. 

"  That's  it^"  said  Toole,  so  soon  as  they  were  alone,  nodding 
two  or  three  times  dejectedly,  and  looking  very  glum.  "  It's 
set  in — the  inflammation — it's  set  in,  sir.  He's  gone.  That's 
the  rigor." 

"Poor  gentleman,"  said  Lowe,  after  a  short  pause,  "Fm 
much  concerned  for  him,  and  for  his  family." 

"  »Tis  a  bad  business,"  said  Toole,  gloomily,  like  a  man  that's 
frightened.     And  he  followed  Mrs.  Sturk,  leaving  Lowe  adjust- . 
ing  his  papers  in  the  parlour. 

Toole  found  his  patient  laden  with  blankets,  and  shivering  like 
.  a  man  in  an  ague,  with  blue,  sunken  face.  And  he  slipped  his 
hand  under  the  clothes,  and  took  his  pulse,  and  said  nothing 
but — "  Ay — ay — ay" — quietly  to  himself,  from  time  to  time,  as 
he  did  so ;  and  Sturk — signing,  as  well  as  he  could,  that  he 
wanted  a  word  in  his  ear — whispered,  as  well  as  his  chattering 
teeth  would  let  him. 
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**  You  know  what  thh  is  " 

"  Well — well — ^there  now,  there ;  drink  some  of  this,"  said 
Toole,  a  little  flurried,  and  trying  to  seem  cool. 

"  I  think  he's  a  little  bit  better.  Doctor,"  whispered  poor 
little  Mrs.  Sturk,  in  Toole's  ear. 

'•^  'Twill  pass  away,  naa'am." 

Toole  was  standing  by  the  bed-side,  looking  rather  wofully 
and  frightened  on  Sturk's  face,  and  patting  and  smoothing  the 
coverlet  with  the  palm  of  his  hand. 

Just  then  came  the  roll  of  a  coach  to  the  door,  and  a  long 
peal  at  the  knocker;  and  little  Toole  ran  down  to  meet  the 
great  Doctor  Pell  in  the  hall.  He  was  is,  in  a  moment,  and 
turned  aside  with  Toole  into  the  drawing-room.  It  was  only 
a  conference  of  about  two  minutes.  And  Doctor  Pell  said  in 
his  usual  tall  way,  as  they  came  out — 

"  How  long  ago,  sir  ? " 

"About  ten — ^no,  hardly  go  much — eight  minutes  ago," 
answered  Toole,  as  he  followed  that  swift  phantom  up  the 
stairs. 

"Your  most  obedient,  ma'am,"  said  the  slim  and  lofty  Doctor, 
parenthetically,  saluting  the  good  lady;  and  he  stood  by  the 
bed-side,  having  laid  his  muff  on  the  chair.. 

"  Well,  sir,  and  how  do  you  feel  ?    There  now,  that  will  do, 
sir ;  don't  mind  speaking ;  /  see."    And  he  put  his  hand  under 
the  clothes,  and  laid  it  on  Sturk's  arm,  and  slid  it  down  to  his . 
hand,  and  felt  his  pulse.    . 

'*  And  he's  been  near  ten  minutes  this  way  ? "  said  the  Doctor. 

^  Oh,  he  was  a  great sieal  worse ;  'tis  a  vast  deal  better  now ; 
isn't  it.  Doctor  Toole!" 

"  The  rigor  is  subsiding,  then.  Has  he  had  a  sweat,  ma'am  ? " 
said  Pell. 

"Oh,  no— nothing  like — quite  nice  and  cool.  Doctor — and 
no  fever;  nice  quiet  sleep;  and  his  appetite  wonderful;  tell 
him,  Dr.  Toole." 

"Oh,  yes,  ma'am — Dr.  Pell  knows;  I  told  him  all,  ma'am," 
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said  Toole,  who  was  looking  with  a  blank  and  dismal  sort  of 
contemplation  upon  Stork's  £ftllen  countenance. 

"  Well,  ma^ano,'*  said  Pell,  as  he  looked  on  his  watch,  **  Uui 
rigor,  yon  see,  will  soon  pass  away,  and  you're  doing  eTcry*^ 
thing  we  could  wish,  and  (for  he  found  he  had  tiaie  to  scrihble 
a  prescription,)  we'll  just  order  him  a  trifle  Grood  day,  sir. 
Your  most  obedient,  ma'am." 

"  Pen  and  ink  in  the  drawiog-room,  Doctor  Pell,"  said  Tode^ 
reverentially. 

"  Oh !  no,  noy  madam,  excuse  me,"  murmured  Dr.  Pell, 
gently  pressing  back  Mrs.  Sturk's  fee,  the  residuum  of  Danger* 
field's  bounty,  with  his  open  palm. 

^Oh,  but  Doctor  Peli,"  urged  she,  in  a  persuasive  aside,  half 
behind  him,  in  the  shadow  of  the  doorway. 

"  Pray,  madam,  no  more — pardon  me,"  and  Dr.  Pell,  with  a 
peremptory  bow,  repelled  his  fee. 

And  the  Doctor  descended,  not  hastily,  bat  very  swiftly ;  and 
was  in  the  drawing-room,  and  the  door  shut. 

"  Gone,  poor  gentleman ! "  said  Toole,  in  an  under  tone — bis 
phraseology  became  refined  in  Pell's  presence. 

Pell  held  the  pen  in  his  thin  lips,  while  he  tore  off  half-a- 
sheet  of  paper,  and  only  shook  his  head  funereally. 

So  taking  the  pen  in  his  fingei*s  he  said,  "  We'll  give  him  so 
and  so,  if  you  approve." 

"  Very  good,  sir,"  said  Toole,  deferentially ;  and  Pell,  not 
seeming  to  hear,  dashed  oflf  a  few  spattered  lines,  with  necro- 
mantic circles,  and  zigzags  at  the  end  of  each. 

Pell,  looking  again  at  his  watch,  was  Doctor  Toole's  very 
obedient  servant,  and  was  w£Cylaid  by  poor  little  Mrs.  Stork  on 
the  lobby. 

"  Well,  madam,  we've  put  our  heads  together,  and  ordered 
a  little  matter;  and  that  rigor — that  shivering  fit — will  subside; 
and  we  trust  hc^  be  easier  then ;  and  you've  a  very  competent 
adviser  in  Doctor  a — a " 

"  Toole,"  suggested  the  eager  little  woman. 
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**  Doctor  Toole,  madam,  and  he'll  direct  whatever  may  be 
neccssaiy;  and  should  he  wish  to  consult  again,  you  can  send 
for  mes  but  he's  quite  competent,  madam,  and  he'll  tell  you  all 
we  think. 

He  had  got  to  the  end  of  the  stairs  while  talking,  and  made 
his  adieu,  and  glided  down  aud  out ;  and  before  poor  little  Mrs. 
Sturk  bethought  her  how  little  she  had  got  from  him,  she 
heard  the  roll  of  his  coach-whbels  whirling  him  back  again  to 
Dublin.  I  believe  few  doctors  grow  so  accustomed  to  the 
ghastly  eclaircisaemeni  as  not  very  willingly  to  shirk  it  when 
they  may. 

Toole  shrank  from  it,  too,  and  dodged,  and  equivocated,  and 
evaded  all  he  could ;  but  he  did  admit  there  was  an  unfavour- 
able change ;  and  when  he  had  gone — promising  to  be  back  at 
four  o'clock — poor  little  Mrs.  Sturk  broke  down — all  alone  in 
the  drawing-room — and  cried  a  passionate  flood  of  tears ;  and 
thinking  she  was  top  long  away,  dried  her  eyes  quickly,  and 
ran  up,  and  into  Barney's  room  with  a  smile  on  ;  and  she  bat^ 
tied  with  the  evil  fear ;  and  hope,  that  faithful  angel  that  clings 
to  the  last,  hovered  near  her  with  blessed  illusions,  until  an 
hour  came,  next  day,  in  the  evening,  about  four  o'clock,  when 
from  Barney's  room  there  came  a  long,  wild  cry.  It  was  "  his 
poor  foolish  little  Letty  " — the  long  farewell — and  the  "  noble 
Barney  "  was  gone.  The  courtship  and  the  married^days — all 
a  faded  old  story  now ;  and  a  few  days  later,  reversed  arms,  and 
muffled  drums,  and  three  volleys  in  the  church-yard,  and  a  little 
file  of  wondering  children,  dressed  in  black,  whom  the  old 
General  afterwards  took  up  in  his  arms,  one  by  one,  very  kindly, 
and  kissed,  and  told  them  they  were  to  come  and  play  in  Bel- 
mont whenever  they  liked,  and  to  eat  fruit  in  the  garden,  and 
a  great  deal  more ;  for  all  which  a  poor  little  lady,  in  a  widow's 
cap,  aud  a  lonely  room,  hard-by,  was  very  grateful. 
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CHAPTER  XCIL 

ABOUT   THE    RIGHTFUL    MRS.   HUTTKR    OF    THK  ^MILLa,   ASD    BQW 
MR.  MKRVTN   BBOBIVBD    TH8    NEWS. 

Mr.  Gamblx*8  condocting  clerk  had  gone  op  stam  to  Mi»- 
tro86  Natter's  door,  and  being  admitted,  had  Tery  respecdbily 
asked  leave  to  open,  for  that  lady's  instmctioD,  a  Kttle  state- 
ment which  he  was  charged  to  make. 

This  was  in  substance,  that  Archibald  Dancan,  Mary  Match- 
welfs  husband,  was  in  Dublin,  and  had  sworn  informations 
against  her  for  bigamy ;  and  that  a  warrant  having  been  issued 
for  her  arrest  upon  that  charge,  the  constables  had  arrived  at 
the  Mills  for  the  purpose  of  executing  it,  and  removing  the  boJy 
of  the  delinquent,  M.  M.,  to  the  custody  of  the  turnkey ;  that 
measures  would  bo  taken  on  the  spot  to  expel  the  persons  -who 
had  followed  in  her  train  ;  and  that  Mr.  Charles  Nutter  himself 
would  arrive  in  little  more  than  an  hour,  to  congratulate  his 
good  wife,  Sally,  on  the  termination  of  their  troubles,  and  to 
take  quiet  possession  of  his  house. 

You  can  imagine  how  Sally  Nutter  received  all  this,  with 
clasped  hands  and  streaming  eyes,  looking  in  the  face  of  the 
man  of  notices  and  attested  copies,  unable  to  speak — unable 
quite  to  believe.  But  before  he  came  to  the  end  of  his  dry  and 
delightful  narrative,  a  loud  yell  and  a  scuffle  in  the  parlour  were 
heard  ;  a  clamour  of  warring  voices;  a  dreadful  crash  of  glass; 
a  few  curses  and  oaths  in  basses  and  barytones ;  and  some 
laughter  from  the  coachmen,  who  viewed  the  fray  fronquoutside 
through  the  window.  It  was  the  critical  convulsion  ;  the  evil 
spirit  was  being  eliminated,  and  the  tenement  stunned,  bruised, 
and  tattered,  about  to  be  at  peace. 

Of  Charles  Nutter's  doings  and  adventures  during  the  terrible  • 
interval  between  his  departure  on  the  night  of  Mary  Match- 
wclPs  first  visit  to  the  Mills,  and  his  return  on  this  evening  to 
the  same  abode,  there  is  a  brief  outline,  in  the  first  person, 
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partly  in  answer  to  questions,  and  obviously  intended  to  consti- 
tute a  memorandum  for  his  attorney's  use.  I  shall  reprint  it 
with  your  leave — as  it  is  not  very  long — verbatim. 

"  When  that  woman  came  out  to  the  Mills,"  says  this  docu- 
ment, "I  could  scarce  believe  my  eyesr;  I  knew  her  temper; 
she  was  always  damnably  wicked  ;  but  I  had  found  out  all  about 
her  long  ago ;  and  I  was  amazed  at  her  audacity.  What  she 
said  was  true — we  were  married ;  or  rather  we  went  through 
the  ceremony  at  St.  Clement  Danes,  in  London,  in  the  year  '50. 
I  could  not  gainsay  that ;  but  I  well  knew  what  she  thought 
was  known  but  to  herself  and  another.  She  had  a  husband 
living  then.  We  lived  together  little  more  than  three  months. 
We  were  not  a  year  parted  when  I  found  out  all  about  him ; 
and  I  never  expected  more  trouble  from  her. 

"  I  knew  all  about  him,  then.  But  seventeen  years  bring 
many  changes ;  and  I  feared  he  might  be  dead.  He  was  a 
saddler  in  Ekiinburgh,  and  his  name  was  Duncan.  I  made  up 
my  mind  to  go  thither  straight.  Next  morning  the  Lovely 
JSettt/j  packet,  was  to  sail  for  Holyhead.  I  took  money,  and 
set  out  without  a  word  to  anybody.  The  wretch  had  told  my 
poor  wife,  and  showed  her  the  certificate,  and  so  lefb  her  half 
mad. 

"  I^wore  to  her  'twas  false.  I  told  her  to  wait  a  bit,  and  she 
would  see.  I  don't  think  she  half  understood  what  I  said,  for 
she  was  at  her  wits'  ends.  I  was  scarce  better  myself  first. 
'Twas  a  good  while  before  I  resolved  on  this  course,  and  saw 
my  way,  and  worse  thoughts  were  in  my  head ;  but  so  soon  as  I 
made  up  my  mind  to  this,  I  grew  cool.  I  don't  know  how  it  hap- 
pened that  my  foot- prints  by  the  river  puzzled  them  ;  'twas  all  ac- 
cident ;  I  was  thinking  of  no  such  matter;  I  did  not  go  through 
the  village,  but  through  the  Knockmaroon  gate ;  'twas  dark  by 
that  time ;  I  only  met  two  men  with  a  cart — they  did  not  know 
me — ^Dublin  men,  I  think.  I  crossed  the  Park  in  a  straight  line 
for  Dublin ;  I  did  not  meet  a  living  soul ;  'twas  dark,  but  not  very 
dark^  .When  I  reached  the  Butcher's  Wood,  all  on  a  sudden 
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I  beard  a  horrid  screech,  and  two  blows  quick,  one  after  the 
other,  to  my  right,  not  three  score  steps  away — heavy  blows — 
they  soanded  like  the  strokes  qC  a  man  beating  a  carpet. 

^  With  the  first  alarm,  I  hallo'd,  and  ran  in  the  direction, 
shouting  as  I  went ;  'twas  as  I  ran  heard  the  second  blow ;  I 
saw  no  one,  and  heard  no  other  sonnd ;  the  noise  I  made  myself 
in  running  might  prevent  it.  I  can*t  say  how  many  seconds  it 
took  to  run  the  distance — not  many ;  I  run  fast ;  I  was  not  long 
in  finding  the  body ;  his  white  vest  and  small  clothes  showed 
under  the  shadow ;  he  seemed  quite  dead.  I  thought  when 
first  I  took  his  hand,  there  was'  a  kind  of  %  quiver  in  his  fingers ; 
but  that  was  over  immediately.  His  eyes  and  month  were  a 
bit  open ;  the  blood  was  coming  very  fast,  and  the  wounds  on 
his  head  looked  very  deep — ^frightful — as  I  conjectured  they 
were  done  with  a  falchion,  (a  name  given  to  a  heavy  wooden 
sword  resembling  a  New  Zealand  weapon) ;  there  was  blood 
coming  from  one  ear,  and  his  mouth ;  there  was  no  sign  of  life 
about  him ;  and  I  thought  him  quite  dead.  I  would  have 
lifted  him  against  a  tree,  but  his  head  looked  all  in  a  smash, 
and  I  daren't  move  him.  I  knew  him  for  Doctor  Sturk,  of  the 
Artillery;  he  wore  his  regimentals;  I  did  not  see  his  hat;  his 
head  was  bare  when  I  saw  him. 

"  When  I  saw  'twas  Doctor  Sturk,  I  was  frightened  ;  Ke  had 
treated  me  mighty  ill,  and  I  resented  it,  which  I  did  not  con- 
ceal;  and  I  thought 'twould  look  very  much  against  me  if  I. 
were  any  way  mixed  up  in  this  dreadful  occurrence — especially 
not  knowing  who  did  it — and  being  alone  with  the  body  so 
soon  after  'twas  done.  I  crossed  the  Park  wall,  therefore ;  bat 
by  the  time  I  came  near  Barrack-street,  I  grew  uneasy  in  my 
mind,  lest  Doctor  Stnrk  should  still  have  life  in  him,  and  perish 
for  want  of  help.  I  went  down  to  the  river-side,  and  washed 
my  hands,  for  there  was  blood  upon  'em,  and  while  so  employed 
by  mischance  I  lost  my  hat  in  the  water  and  could  not  recover 
it.  I  stood  for  a  while  by  the  river  bank ;  it  was  a  lonely 
place ;  I  was  thinking  of  crossing  there  first,  I  was  so  fright- 
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.«iied  ;  I  changed  my  mind,  however,  and  went  i-ound  by  Bloody- 
bridge. 

"The  further  I  went  the  more  fearfnl  I, grew,  lest  Stnrk 
should  die  for  want  of  help  that  I  might  send  him ;  and 
although  I  thought  him  dead,  I  got  such  a  dread  of  this  over 
me  as  I  can't  describe.  I  saw  two  soldiers  opposite  the  '  Royal 
Oak'  inn,  and  I  told  them  I  overheard  a  fellow  speak  of  an 
officer  that  lay  wounded  in  the  Butcher's  Wood,  not  far  from 
'  the  Park-wall,  and  gave  them  balf-a-crown  to  have  search  made, 
which  they  promised,  and  took  the  money. 

"  I  crossed  Bloody-bridge,  and  got  into  a  coach,  and  so  to 
Luke  Gamble's.  I  told  him  nothing  of  Sturk ;  I  had  talked 
foolishly  to  him,  and  did  not  know  what  even  he  might  think. 
I  told  him  all  about  M.  M.'s  that  is  Mary  Duncan's  turning  up ; 
she  went  by  that  name  in  London,  and  kept  a  lodging-house. 
I  took  his  advice  on  the  matter,  and  sailed  next  morning.  The 
roan  Archie  Duncan,  had  left  Edinburgh,  but  I  traced  him  to 
Oarlisle  and  thence  to  York,  where  I  found  him.  He  was  in  a 
very  poor  way,  and  glad  to  hear  that  Demirep  was  in  Dublin, 
and  making  money.  When  I  came  back  I  was  in  the  Hue-and- 
Gry  for  the  assault  on  Sturk. 

*'  I  took  no  precaution,  not  knowing  what  had  happened ; 
^)ut 'twas  night  when  we  arrived,  Duncan  and  I,  and  we  went 
straight  to  Gamble's,  and  he  concealed  me.  I  kept  close  within, 
his  house,  except  on  one. night,  when  I  took  coach.  I  was 
under  necessity,  as  you  shall  hear,  to  visit  Chapelizod.  I  got 
out  in  the  hollow  of  the  road  by  the  Knoiikmaroon  pond,  in  the 
Park;  an  awful  night  it  was— the  night  of  the  snowstorm, 
when  the  brig  was  wrecked  off  the  Black  Rock,  you  remember. 
I  wanted  to  get  some  papers  necessary  to  my  case  against  Mary 
Duncan.  I  had  the. key  of  the  glass  door;  the  inside  fastening 
was  broke,  and  there  was  no  trouble  in  getting  in.  But  the 
women  had  sat  up  beyond  their  hour,  and  saw  me.  I  got  the 
papers,  however,  and  returned,  having  warned  them  not  to 
speak.     I  ventured  out  of  doors  but  once  more,  and  was  took 
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oo  a  warrant  for  asaaolting  Stark.  'Twas  the  women  taUdog 
as  they  did  excited  the  officers*  suspicions. 

^  I  have  lain  in  prison  since.  The  date  of  my  committal  and 
discharge  arc,  I  suppose,  there." 

And  so  ends  this  rough  draft,  with  the  initials,  I  think,  in 
his  own  hand,  C.  N.,  at  the  foot. 

At  about  half-past  four  o^ciock  Nutter  came  oat  to  the  Mills 
i'  a  coach.  He  did  not  drive  through  Chapelizod  ;  he  was  shy, 
and  wished  to  feel  his  way  a  little.  So  he  came  home  privily 
by  the  Knockmaroon  Park-Gate.  Poor  little  Sally  rose  into  t 
sort  of  heroine.  With  a  wild  cry,  and  "  Oh,  Charlie  I "  she 
threw  her  arms  about  his  neck ;  and  the  "good  little  cntytore," 
as  Magnolia  was  wont  to  call  her,  had  fainted.  Natter  said 
nothing,  but  carried  her  in  his  arms  to  the  sofa,  and  himself 
sobbed  very  violently  for  about  a  minute,  supporting  her  ten- 
derly. She  came  to  herself  very  quickly,  and  hugged  her 
Charlie  with  such  a  torrent  of  incoherent  indearments,  wel- 
comes, and  benedictions  as  I  cannot  at  all  undertake  to  de- 
scribe.. Nutter  didn't  speak.  His  arms  were  about  her,  and 
with  wet  eyes,  and  biting  his  nether-lip,  and  smiling,  he  looked 
into  her  poor  little  wild,  delighted  face  with  an  unspeakable 
world  of  emotion  and  affection  beaming  from  the  homely  lines 
and  knots  of  that  old  mahogany  countenance. 

"  Oh !  Charlie,  I  have  you  fast,  my  darling.  Oh  1  but  it's 
wonderful ;  you,  yourself — my  Charlie,  your  own  self — never, 
never,  oh,  never  to  part  again !  "  and  so  on. 

And  so  for  a  rapturous  hour,  it  seemed  as  if  they  had  passed  the 
dark  \»alley,  and  were  immortal ;  and  no  more  pain,  sorrow,  or 
separation  fox  them. 

It  Is  not  always  that  the  person  most  interested  in  a  rumonr 
is  first  to  hear  it  It  was  reported  in  Chapelizod,  early  that 
day,  that  Irons,  the  clerk,  had  made  some  marvellous  discovery 
respecting  Lord  Dunoran,  and  the  murder  of  which  an  Engl»h 
jury  had  found  that  nobleman  guilty.  Had  people  known  that 
Mervyn  was  the  son  of  that  dishonoured  peer — he  would  not 
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have  wanted  a  visiter  to  enlighten  him  half  an  hoar  after  the 
rumour  had  begun  to  proclaim  itself  in  the  streets  and  public 
haunts  of  the  village.  No  one,  however,  thought  of  the  haughty 
and  secluded  young  gentleman  who  lived  so  ascetic  a  life  at 
the  Tiled  House,  and  hardly  ever  showed  in  the  town,  except 
in  church  on  Sundays. 

When  the  report  did  reach  him,  and  he  heard  that  Lowe, 
who  knew  all  about  it,  was  at  the  Phoenix,  where  he  was 
liolding  a  conference  with  a  gentleman  from  the  Crown  Office, 
half  wild  with  excitement,  he  hurried  thither.  There  having 
declared  himself  to  the  magistrate  and  his  companion,  he  heard 
with  such  feelings  as  may  be  imagined,  the  magistrate  read 
aloud,  not  only  the  full  and  clear  information  of  Irons,  but  the 
equally  distinct  deposition  of  Doctor  Sturk,  and  was  made  aware 
of  the  complete  identification  of  the  respectable  and  vivacious 
Paul  Dangerfield  with  the  dead  and  damned  Charles  Archer ! 

On  hearing  all  this,  the  young  man  rode  straight  to  Belmont, 
where  he  was  closetted  with  the  General  for  fully  twenty  minutes. 
They  parted  in  a  very  friendly  way,  but  he  did  not  see  the  ladies. 
Tlie  General,  however,  no  sooner  bid  him  farewell  at  the  door- 
steps than  he  made  his  way. to  the  drawing-room,  and,  big 
with  his  amazing  secret,  first,  in  a  very  grave  and  almost  agi- 
tat.ed  way,  told*  Little  "  Toodie,"  as  he  called  his  daughter,  to 
run  away  and  leave  him  together  with  Aunt  Rebecca,  which 
being  done,  he  anticipated  that  lady^s  imperious  summons  to 
explain  himself  by  telling  her,  in  his  blunt,  soldierly  fashion,  the 
wondrous  story. 

Aunt  Becky  was  utterly  confounded.  She  had  seldom  before 
in  her  life  been  so  thoroughly  taken  in.  What  a  marvellous  turn 
of  fortune!  What  a  providential  deliverance  and  vindication  for 
that  poor  young  Lord  Dunoran !  What  an  astounding  expo- 
sure of  that  miscreant,  Mr.  Dangerfield  ! 

**  What  a  blessed  escape  the  child  has  had  ! "  interposed  the 
General,  with  a  rather  testy  burst  of  gratitude. 

**  And  how  artfully  she  and  my  Lord  contrived  to  conceal  their 
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eDgagcmcnt  I "  punned  Annt  Rebecca,  covering  her  somewluil 
confused  retreat. 

But,  somehow,  Aunt  Rebecca  was  by  do  means  angry.  On 
the  contrary,  any  one  who  knew  her  well  would  have  perceived 
that  a  great  weight  was  taken  off  her  mind. 
.  The  consequences  of  Dangcrfield's  incarceration  upon -these 
awful  charges,  were  not  confined  altc^ether  to  the  Tiled  Honso 
and  the  inhabitants  of  Belmont 

No  sQoner  was  our  friend  Cluffe  well  assured  that  Danger- 
field  was  in  cnstody  of  the  gaoler,  and  that  his  old  theory  of  a 
certain  double  plot  carried  on  by  that  intriguing  personage^ 
with  the  object  of  possessing  the  hand  and  thousands  of  Aunt 
Rebecca,  was  now  and  for  ever  untenable,  than  he  wrote  to 
London  forthwith  to  countermand  the  pelican.  The  answer, 
which  in  those  days  was  rather  long  about  coming,  was  not 
pleasant,  being  simply  a  refusal  to  rescind  the  contract. 

Cluffe,  in  a  frenzy,  carried  this  piece  of  mercantile  insolence 
off  to  his  lawyer.  The  stout  Captain  was,  however^  undoubtedly 
liable,  and,  with  a  heavy  heart,  he  wrote  to  beg  they  would, 
with  all  dispatch,  sell  the  bird  in  London  on  his  account,  and 
charge  him  with  the  difference. 

In  duo  course,  however,  came  an  answer,  informing  Captain 
Clnffc  that  his  letter  had  arrived  too  late,  as  the  bird  had  been 
sliippod  for  him  to  Dublin  by  the  Fair  VenuSy  with  a  proper 
person  in  charge,  on  the  Thursday  morning  previous.  Good 
Mrs.  Mason,  his  landlady,  had  no  idea  what  was  causing  the 
awful  commotion  in  the  Captain's  room ;  the  fitful  and  violent 
soliloquies;  the  stamping  of  the  Captain  up  and  down  the  floor; 
and  the  coiitusiona,  palpably,  suffered  by  her  furniture.  The 
Captain's  temper  was  not  very  pleasant  that  evening,  and  he  was 
fiilgctty  and  feverish  besides,  expecting  every  moment  a  note 
from  town  to  apprise  him  of  its  arrival. 

.However,  he  walked  up  to  Belmont  a  week  or  two  after,  and 
had  a  very  consolatory  reception  from  Aunt  Becky.  Ho  talked 
upon  his  old  themes,  and  upon  the  subject  of  Puddock,  was,  u 
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nsaal,  very  friendly  and  intercessorial ;  in  fact,  sbe  showed  at 
last  signs  of  yielding. 

^'  Well,  Captain  Gluffc,  tell  him  if  he  cares  to  come,  he  may, 
come,  and  be  on  the  old  friendly  footing ;  but  be  sure  you  tell 
him  he  owes  it  all  to  yow." 

And  positively,  9s  she  said  so,  Aunt  Rebeciia  looked  down 
upon  her  fan ;  and  Gluffe  thought,  looked  a  little  flushed,  and 
confused  too ;  whereat  the  gallant  fellow  was  so  elated  that  he 
told  her  all  about  the  pelican,  discarding  as  unworthj:  of  con- 
sideration, under  circumstances  so  imminently  promising,  a  little 
plan  he  had  formed  of  keeping  the  bird  privately  in  Dublin,  and 
looking  out  for  a  buyer. 

Poor  little  Puddock,  on  the  other  hand,  had  heard,  more  than 
a  week  before  this  message  of  peace  arrived,  the  whole  story  of 
Gertrude's  engagement  to  Lord  Dunoran,  as  we  may  now  call 
Mr.  Mervyn,  with  such  sensations  as  may  be  conjectured.  His 
heart,  of  course,  was  torn ;  but  having  sustaibod  some  score  of 
»imilar  injuries  in  that  region  upon  other  equally  harrowing 
oecasions,  he  recovered  upon  this  with  all  favourable  symptoms, 
and  his  wounds  healed  with  the  first  intention.* 

The  good  little  felK>w  was  very  glad  to  hear  from  Cluffe,  who 
patronised  him  roost  handsomely,  that  Aunt  Rebecca  had  con- 
sented to  receive  him  once  more  into  her  good  graces. 

^  And  the  factns,  Puddock,  I  think  I  may  undertake  to  pro- 
mise, you'll  never  again  be  misunderstood  in  that  quarter,"  said 
Cluffe,  with  a  mysterious  sort  of  smile. 

**  I'm  sure,  dear  Cluffe,  I'm  grateful  as  I  ought,  for  your 
generous  pleading  on  my  poor  behalf,  and  I  do  prize  the  good 
will  of  that  most  excellent  lady  as  highly  as  any,  and  owe  her, 
beside,  a  debt  of  gratitude  for  care  and  kindness  such  as  many 
a  mother  would  have  failed  to  bestow." 

**  Mother,  indeed !  Why,  Puddock,  my  boy,  you  forget  you're 
no  chicken,"  said  Cluffe,  a  little  high. 

"  And  to-morrow  I  will  certainly  pay  her  my  respects,"  said 
the  Lieutenant^  not  answering  Gluffe's  remark. 
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So  Gertrude  Chattcsworth,  after  her  long  agitation — often 
despair — was  tmnquil  at  last,  and  blessed  in  the  fall  aasonuice 
of  the  lovo  which  was  henceforth  to  be  her  chief  earthly  happi- 
ness. 

*'  Madam  was  very  sly,*^  said  Aont  Becky,  with  a  little  shake 
of  her  head,  and  a  quizzical  smile.  **  Why,  Mr.  Mordaant^  on 
the  very  day — the  day  we  had  the  pleasant  Inncheon  on  the 
grass — when,  as  I  thought,  she  had  given  yon  your  quietns — 
'twas  qnite  the  reverse,  and  you  had  made  a  little  betrothal,  and 
doped  the  old  people  so  cleverly  ever  after." 

^  You  have  forgiven  me,  dear  Aunt,"  said  the  yoang  ladj, 
kissing  her  very  affectionately,  "  but  I  will  never  quite  forgive 
myself.  In  a  moment  of  great  agitation  I  made  a  hasty  promise 
of  secrecy,  which,  from  the  moment  'twas  made,  was  to  me  a 
never-resting' disquietude,  misery,  and  reproach." 

^  Indeed,  dear  madam,"  said  Mordaunt— or  as  we  may  now 
call  him,  Lord  Dunoran — coming  to  the  rescue,  ^  'twas  all  my 
doing;  on  me  alone  rests  all  the  blame.  Selfish  it'hardly  was. 
I  could  not  risk  the  loss  of  my  beloved ;  and  until  my  fortunes 
had  improved,  to  declare  our  situation  would  have  been  too  surely 
to  lose  her.  Henceforward  I  have  done  ^th  mystery.  I  will 
never  have  a  secret  from  her,  nor  she  from  you." 

lie  took  Aunt  Becky's  hand  ;  "Am  I,  too;  forgiven  ? " 

Aunt  Becky  smiled,  with  one  of  her  pleasJint  little  blushes, 
and  looked  down  on  the  carpet,  atid  was  silent  for  a  moment; 
and  then,  as  they  afterwards  thought  a  little  oddly,  she  said, 

"That  censor  must  be  more  severe  than  I,  who  would  say  that 
concealment  in  matters  of  the  heaii  is  never  justifiable ;  and, 
indeed,  my  dears,"  she  added  quite  in  an  humble  way,  **  I  almost 
think  you  were  right." 

Everything  was  now  going  prosperously  for  Mervyn— or  let 
us  call  him  henceforward  Lord  Dunoran.  Against  the  united 
evidence  of  Sturk  and  Irons,  two  independent  witnesses,  the 
Crown  were  of  opinion  that  no  defence  was  maintainable  by  the 
wretch.  Archer.     The  two  murders  were  unambiguously  awom 
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to  by  both  witnesses.  A  correspoDdence,  afterwards  read  in  the 
Irish  House  of  Lords,  was  carried  on  between  the  Irish  and  the 
English  law  officers  of  the  Crown  as  to  which  crime  he  should 
be  first  tried  for — ^the  murder  of  Sturk,  or  that  of  Beauclerc. 
The  latter  was,  in  this  respect,  the  most  momentous — that  the 
cancelling  of  the  forfeiture  which  had  ruined  the  Durioran 
femily  depended  upon  it. 

The  result  was,  however,  that  their  prisoner  was  to  be  first 
tried  in  Ireland  for  the  murder  of  Doctor  Barnabas  Sturk. 

A  few  pieces  of  evidence,  slight,  but  sinister,  also  turned  up. 
Captain  Clufie  was  quite  clear  he  had  seen  an  instrument  ia 
the  prisoner's  hand  on  the  niglit  of  the  murder,  as  he  looked 
into  the  little  bedchamber  of  the  Brass  Castle,  so  unexpectedly. 
When  he  put  down  the  towel,  he  raised  it  from  the  toilet, 
where  it  lay.  It  resembled  the  but  of  a  whip— was  an  inch  or 
so  longer  than  a  drumstick,  and  six  or  seven  inches  of  the  thick 
end  stood  out  in  a  series  of  circular  bands  or  rings.  He  rinsed 
the  thick  end  of  it  in  the  basin ;  it  seemed  to  have  a  spring  in 
it,  and  Cluffe  thought  it  was  a  sort  of  loaded  baton.  Danger- 
field  had  only  run  it  once  or  twice  hastily  through  the  water 
rolled  it  in  a  red  handkerchief,  and  threw  it  into  his  drawer 
which  he  locked.  When  Cluffe  was  shown  the  whip,  which 
bore  a  rude  resemblance  to  this  instrument,  and  which  Lowe 
bad  assumed  to  be  all  that  Cluffe  had  really  seen,  the  gallant 
Captain  peremptorily  pooh-poohed  it.  'Twas  no  such  thing. 
The  whip-handle  was  light  in  comparison,  and  it  was  too  long 
to  fit  it  in  the  drawer. 

-Now,  the  awful  fractures  which  had  almost  severed  Sturk's 
skull  corresponded  exactly  with  the  wounds  which  such  an 
instrument  would  inflict,  and  a  tubular  piece  of  broken  iron 
about  two  inches  long,  exactly  corresponding  with  the  shape  of 
the  loading  described  by  Cluffe,  was  actually  discovered  in  the 
sewer  of  the  Brass  Castle.  It  had  been  in  the  fire,  and  the 
wood  or  whalebone,  was  burnt  completely  away.  It  was  con- 
jectured that  Dangerfield  had  believed  it  to  be  Icatl,  and  having 
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bnrnt  the  handle,  had  broken  tlie  metal  which  he  conld  not 
molt,  and  made  away  with  it  in  the  best  way  he  could. 


CHAPTER  XCIU. 

\ 

IN    WniOH    OBSpiAH   ARRIVES. 

In  the  meantime  our  worthy  little  Lieutenant  Pnddock — ^by 
this  time  quite  reconciled  to  the  new  state  of  things,  walked  up 
to  Belmont,  with  his  head  a  great  deal  fuller — of  the  interview 
pending  between  him  and  Aunt  Becky  than  of  the  little 
romance  which  had  exploded  so  unexpectedly  about  a  fortnight 
ago. 

Aunt  Becky  received  him  in  the  drawing-room.  She  was 
looking  very  pale,  and  spoke  very  little,  and  very  gently  for 
her.  In  a  reconciliation  between  two  persons  of  the  opposite 
sexes — though  the  ages  be  wide  apart — there  is  almost  always 
some  little  ingredient  of  sentiment. 

The  door  was  shut,  and  Puddock's  voice  was  heard  in  an 
indistinct  murmur  upon  the  lobby.  Then  there  was  a  silence, 
or,  possibly,  some  speaking  in  a  still  lower  key.  Then  Aunt 
Becky  was  crying,  and  the  Lieutenant's  voice  cooing  through 
it.     Then  Aunt  Becky,  still  crying,'  said — 

"  A  longer  time  than  you  think  for.  Lieutenant ;  two  years, 
and  more — always*^'*  And  the  Lieutenant's  voice  roae  again; 
and  she. said — "  What  a  fool  Fve  been ; "  which  was  again  lost 
in  Puddock's  accents ;  and  the  drawing-room  door  opened,  and 
Aunt  Rebecca  ran  up  stairs,  with  her  handkerchief  to  her  red 
nose  and  eyes,  and  slammed  her  bed-room  door  after  her  like  a 
boarding-school  miss. 

And  the  general's  voice  was  heard  shouting  "  luncheon "  in 
the  hall ;  and  Dominick  told  Puddock,  who  stood,  unusually 
pale  and  very  much  stunned,  with   the  handle  of  the  open 
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drawing-room  door  in  his  hand,  looking  op  toward  the  bwd- 
roora  in  an  undecided  sort  of  way,  as  if  he  was  not  clear 
whether  it  was  not  his  duty  to  follow  Aunt  Betky.  On  being 
told  a  second  time,  however,  that  the  General  awaited  him  at 
luncheon,  he  seemed  to  apprehend  the  meaning  of  the  message, 
and  went  down  to  the  parlour  forthwith. 

The  General,  and^my  Lord  Dunoran,  and  Miss  Gertrude,  and 
honest  Father  Roach,  were  there ;  and  Aunt  Becky,  being 
otherwise  engaged,  could  not  come. 

Puddock,  at  luncheon,  was  abstracted — ^frightened — silent, 
for  the  most  part;  talking  only  two  or  three  sentences  during 
that  sociable  meal,  by  fits  and  staits;  and  he  laughed  once 
abruptly  at  a  joke  he  did  not  hear.  He  also  drank  three 
glasses  of  port. 

Aunt  Rebecca  met  him  with  her  hood  on  in  the  hall.  She 
asked  him,  with  a  flattering  sort  of  carelessness,  looking  very 
hard  at  the  clock,  and  nearly  with  her  back  to  him — 

"  Lieutenant,  will  you  take  a  turn  in  the  garden  with  me  ? " 

To  which  Puddock,  with  almost  a  start — for  he  had  not  seen 
her  till  she  spoke — and,  upon  my  word,  'tis  a  fact,  with  a  blush, 
too — made  a  sudden  smile,  and  a  bow,  and  a  suitable  reply  in 
low  tones;  and  forth  they  sallied  together,  and  into  the  garden, 
.  and  up  and  down  the  same  walk,  for  a  good  while — with  none 
but  Peter  Brian,  the  gardener,  whom  they  did  not  see,  to  observe 
them. 

When  they  came  to  the  white  wicket-door  of  the  garden 
Aunt  Rebecca  hastily  dropped  his  arm,  on  which  she  had 
leaned ;  and  together  they  returned  to  the  house  very  affably ; 
and  there  Aunt  Becky  bid  him  good-bye  in  a  whisper,  a  little 
hastily ;  and  Puddock,  so  soon  as  he  found  Dominick,  asked  for 
the  General. 

He  had  gone  down  to  the  river ;  and  Puddock  fbllowedv  As 
he  walked  along  the  court,  he  looked  up  ;  there  was  a  kind  of 
face  at  the  window.  He  smiled  a  great  deal  and  raised  his  hat, 
and  placed  it  to  its  heart,  and  felt  quite  bewildered,  like  a  man 
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ID  a  dream ;  and  in  this  state  he  mardied  down  to  the  mei's 
bank. 

They  had  not  been  together  for  a  fbll  minute  when  the  stoot 
General  threw  back  his  head,  looking  straight  in  his  &ce ;  and 
then  he  stepped  first  one,  then  another,  £st  little  pace  backward, 
and  poked  his  cane  right  at  the  ribs  of  the  plamp  little 
Lieutenant^  then  closing  with  him,  he  shook  both  Paddock's 
hands  in  both  his,  with  a  hearty  peal  of  laughter. 

Then  he  takes  Paddock  under  his  arm.  Paddock  has  to 
stoop  to  pick  up  his  hat  which  the  General  had  didodged. 
And  60  the  General  walks  him  slowly  towards  the  house; 
sometimes  jogging  his  elbow  a  little  under  his  ribs ;  sometimes 
calling  a  halt  and  taking  his  collar  in  his  finger  and  thumb, 
thrusting  him  out  a  little,  and  eyeing  him  over  with  a  sort 
of  swagger,  and  laughing  and  coughing,  almost  to  strangula- 
tion; and  altogether  extraordinarily  boisterous,  and  hilarioai, 
and  familiar,  as  Ciaffe  thought,  who  viewed  this  spectack  from 
the  avenue. 

Mr.  Sterling  would  not  have  been  quite  so  amused  at  s 
similar  freak  of  Mrs.  Hidleberg'a — ^but  our  honest  General  was 
no  especial  worshipper  of  money — ^he  was  rich  too,  and  bis 
daughter  well  dowered,  was  about  to  marry  a  Peer,  and  beside 
all  this,  though  he  loved  "  Sister  Becky,"  her  yoke  galled  him ; 
and  I  think  he  was  not  altogether  sorry  at  the  notion  of  s 
little  more  liberty. 

At  the  same  moment  honest  Peter  Brien,  having  set  bis 
basket  of  winter  greens  down  upon  the  kitchen-table,  electrified 
his  auditory  by  telling  them  with  a  broad  grin  and  an  oath, 
that  be  bad  seen  Lieutenant  Puddock  and  Aunt  Rebecca  kiss 
in  the  garden,  with  a  good  smart  smack, "  by  the  powers,  witbin 
three  yards  of  his  elbow," when  he  was  stooping  down  cutting 
them  greens!"  At  which  profanity,  old  Mistress  Dorotbj, 
Aunt  Rebecca's  maid,  was  so  incensed  that  she  rose  and  left  the 
kitchen  without  a  word. 

Captajn  Cluffe  was  asking  for  Aunt  Rebecca  when  Paddock 
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and  tbe  General  reached  the  ball-door,  and  was  snrpriged  to 
learn  that  she  was  not  to  be  Been.  "  If  she  knew  'twas  I,"  he 
thonght ;  "  but  no  matter." 

•*  Oh,-«w  conld  have  told  yon  that ;  eh,  Paddock  ? "  cried  the 
Gfeneral ;  "  'tisn't  everybody  can  see  my  sister  to-day.  Captain  ; 
a  very  peculiar  engagement,  eh,  Puddocfc?  *'  and  a  sly  wink  and 
a  chuckle. 

Oluffe  smiled  a  little,  and  looked  rather  conscious  and  queer, 
but  pleased  with  himself;  and  his  eyes  wandered  over  the  front 
windows  hastily,  to  see  if  Aunt  Becky  was  looking  out,  for  he 
fancied  tiiere  was  something  in  the  Generars  quizzing,  and  that 
the  lady  might  have  said*  more  than  she  quite  intended  to  poor 
little  Puddock  on  the  subject  of  the  gallant  mediator ;  and  that, 
in  fact,  he  was  somehow  the  theme  of  some  little  sentimental 
disclosure  of  the  lady's.  What  the  plague  else  could  they  both 
mean  by  quizzing  Cluffe  about  her  ? 

Puddock  and  he  had  not  gone  half-way  down  the  short  ave- 
nue, when  Cluffe  said,  with  a  sheepish  smile, 

"  Miss  Rebecca  Chattesworth  dropped  something  in  her  talk 
with  you,  Puddock,  I  see  that  plain  enough,  my  dear  fellow, 
¥rhich  the  General  has  no  objection  I  should  hear,  and  hang  it,. 
I  don't  see  any  myself." 

At  first  Puddock  was  reserved,  but  recollecting  that  he  had 
been  left  quite  free  to  tell  whom  he  pleased,  he  made  up  his 
mind  to  unbosom ;  and  suggested  for  the  sake  of  quiet  and  a 
longer  conversation,  that  they  should  go  round  by  the  ferry.  • 

**No,  I  thank  you,  I've  had  enough  of  that ;  we  can  walk  along 
as  quietly  as  you  like,  and  turn  a  little  back  again  if  need  be." 

So  slowly,  side  by  side,  the  broth er-oflScers  paced  towards  the 
bridge;  and  little. Puddock,  with  a  serious  countenance  and 
blnshing  cheeks,  and  looking  straight  before  him,  made  his 
astounding  disclosure. 

Puddock  told  things  in  a  very  simple  and  intelligible  way, 
and  Cluffe  heard  him  in  total  silence ;  and  just  as  he  related 
the  crowning  fact,  that  he,  the  Lieutenant^  was  about  to  marry 
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Miss  Rebecca  Cbattesworth,  haviDg  reached  the  milestoDe  by 
the  footpath,  Captain  Claffe  raised  his  foot  thereapon,  wiihonta 
word  to  Paddock,  and  began  tagging  atH;he  strap  of  his  l^gio^ 
*/vith  a  dismal  red  grin,  and  a  few  splattering  curses  at  the  artifi- 
cer of  the  article. 

**  And  the  lady  has  had  the  condescension  to  say  that  she 
has  liked  me  for  at  least  two  year%r 

^  And  she  hating  yoa  like  poison,  to  my  oertain  knowledge,'' 
langhed  Captain  Cluffe,  very  angrily,  and  swallowing  down 
something.  So  they  walked  on  a  little  way  in  silence,  a&d 
Claffe,  who,  with  his  face  very  red,  and  his  mouth  a  good  deal 
expanded,  and  down  in  the  coro^rs,  was  looking  steadfastlj 
forward,  exclaimed  suddenly — 

"  I  see  Cluffe,"  said  Paddock ;  "  you  don't  think  it  prudent— 
you  think  we  mayn't  be  happy  ?  " 

"Pr«(fcn^/"  laughed  Cluflfe,  with  a  variety  of  unpleasant 
meanings;  and  aflber  a  while — ^And  the  General  knows  of 
it?" 

"  And  approves  it  most  kindly,"  said  Puddock. 

"What  else  can  he  do?"  sneered  Cluflfe;  "'tis  a  precious 
fancy — they  are  such  cheats  ?  Why  you  might  be  almost  her 
grand-^oxa^  my  dear  Puddock,  ha,  ba,  ha.  'Tis  preposterous ; 
you're  sixteen  years  younger  than  I." 

"  If  you  can't  congratulate  me,  'twould  be  kinder  not  to  say 
anything,  Captain  Cluflfe ;  and  nobody  must  speak  in  my  pre- 
sence of  that  lady,  but  with  proper  respect ;  and  I — I  thought, 
Cluflfe,  you'd  have  wished  me  well,  and  shaken  hands,  and  said 
something — something —  " 

"  Oh,  as  for  that,"  said  Cluflfe,  swallowing  down  his  emotions 
again,  and  shaking  hands  with  Puddock  rather  clumsily,  and 
trying  to  smile,  "  I  wish  you  well,  heaven  knows — everything 
good;  why  shouldn't  I,  by  George?  You  know,  Puddock, 
'twas  I  who  brought  you  together.  And — and — am  I  at 
liberty  to  mention  it  ? " 
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Pnddock  thought  it  better  the  news  should  be  proclaimed 
ixom,  Belmont 

"  Well,  so  I  think  myself,"  said  Gluffe,  and  relapsed  into 
silence  till  Uiey  parted,  at  the  corner  of  the  broad  street  of 
Chapelizod;  and  Cluffe  walked  at  an  astounding^ pace,  on  to 
his  lodgings. 

"  Here's  Captain  Cluffe,"  said  Mrs.  Mason,  to  a  plump  youth, 
who  had  just  made  the  journey  from  London,  and  was  standing 
with  the  driver  of  a  low-backed  car,  and  saluted  the  Captain, 
who  was  stalking  in  without  taking  any  notice. 

**  Little  bill  if  you  please.  Captain." 

"  What  is  it  ? "  demand^  the  Captain,  grimly. 

"  Obediar's  come,  sir." 
-    "  Obediar ! "  said  the  Captain.     "  What  the  plague  do  yon 
mean,  sir  ? " 

"  Obediar,  sir,  is  the  name  we  give  him.  The  pelican,  sir, 
from  Messrs.  Hamburgh  and  Slighe." 

And  the  young  man  threw  back  a  piece  of  green  baize,  and 
disclosed  Obediah,  who  blinked  with  a  tranquil  countenance 
upon  the  Captain  through  the  wires  of  a  strong  wooden  cage.  I 
doubt  if  the  Captain  ever  looked  so  angry  before  or  since.  He 
glared  at  the  pelican,'  and  ground  his  teeth,  and  actually  shook 
his  cane  in  his  fist ;  and  if  he  had  been  one  bit  less  prudent 
than  he  was,  I  think  Obediar  would  then  and  there  have  slept 
with  his  fathers. 

Cluffe  whisked  himself  about,  and  plucked  open  the  paper. 

**  And  what  the  devil  is  all  this  for,  sir  ?  ten — twelve  pounds 
ten  shillings  freightage  and  care  on  the  way — and  twenty -five, 
by  George,  sir — not  far  from  forty  pounds,  sir,"  roared  Cluffe. 

"  Where'll  I  bring  him  to,  sir  ?  "  asked  the  driver. 

The  Captain  bellowed  an  address  we  shan't  print  here. 

"  Curse  him — curse  the  brute ;"  forty  pounds  !  and  the  Captain 
swore  hugely,  "you  scoundrel.  Drive  the  whole  concern  out 
of  that,  sir.  Drive  him  away,  sir,  or,  by  Jov^  I'll  break  every 
bone  in  your  body,  sir."  ' 
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And  the  Captain  scaled  the  stain,  and  ait  down  panting; 
and  outside  the  window  he  heard  the  driver  advising  something 
about  putting  the  Captain's  bird  to  livery  ^  till  such  time  as  he'd 
come  to  his  sinses ;"  and  himself  undertaking  to  wait  opposite 
the  door  of  his  lodgings  until  his  fare  from  Dublin  was  paid. 

Though  Cluffe  was  occasionally  swayed  by  the  angry  pas- 
sions, he  was,  on  the  whole,  in  his  own  small  way,  a  longheaded 
fellow.  Ho  hated  law,  especially  when  he  had  a  bad  case ; 
and  accordingly  he  went  down  again,  and  told  the  man  that  he 
did  not  blame  him  for  it — though  the  whole  thing  was  an  impo- 
sition ;  but  that  rather  than  have  any  words  about  it,  he'd 
pay  the  account,  and  have  done  %with  it ;  and  he  stared 
again  in  the  face  of  the  pelican  with  an  expression  of  rooted 
abhorrence  and  disgust,  and  the  mild  bird  clapped  its  bill, 
perhaps,  expecting  some  refreshments,  and  looking  upon  the 
Captain  with  a  serene  complacency,  very  provoking  under  the 
circumstances.  '      ' 

^  How  the  devil  people  can  like  such  misshapen,  idiotic-look- 
ing, selfish,  useless  brutes ;  and,  by  George,  it  smells  like  a  pole- 
cat— curse  it ;  but  some  people  have  deuced  queer  fancies  in 
more  matters  than  one.  The  brute !  on  my  soul,  I'd  like  to 
to  shoot  it." 

However,  with  plenty  of  disputation  ovep  the  items,  and 
many  oaths  and  vows,  the  gallant  Captain,  with  a  heavy  and 
wrathful  heart,  paid  the  bill ;  and  although  he  had  sworn  in 
his  drawing-room  that  he'd  eat  the  pelican  before  Aunt  Re- 
becca should  have  it,  he  thought  better  also  upon  this  point  too, 
and  it  arrived  that  evening,  at  Belmont,  with  his  respectfol 
compliments. 
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CHAPTER  XCIV. 

IN  WHICH   CHARLES   ARCHER   PUTS   HIMSELF   UPOlT 
'  THE    COUNTRY. 

Tnff  excitement  was  high  in  Chapelizod  when  the  news 
reached  that  a  troe  bill  was  found  against  Charles  Archer  for 
the  murder  of  Barnabas  Sturk.  Everywhere,  indeed,  the  case 
was  watched  with  uncommon-  interest ;  and  when  the  decisive 
day  arrived,  and  the  Judge  mounted  the  bench,  and  the  jury 
were  called  over,  and  the  challenge  began,  and  the  grim,  gen- 
tlemanlike person  with  the  white  hair,  and  his  right  arm  in  a 
black  silk  sling,  whispering  to  his  attorney  and  now  and  again 
pencilling,  with  his  left  hand,  a  line  to  his  counsel  with  that  in- 
describable air  of  confidence  and  alnK)st  defiance,  pleaded  to 
the  indictment  "  not  guilty,^'  and  the  dreadful  business  of  the 
day  began,  the  Court  was  crowded  as  it  seldom  had  been  before. 

A  short,  clear,  horrible  statement  unfolded  the  case  for  the 
Crown.  Then  the  dying  deposition  of  Sturk  was  put  in 
evidence;  then  Irons,  the  clerk,  was  put  up,  and  told  his  tale 
dc^gedly  and  distinctly,  and  was  not  to  be  shaken.  "  No,  it 
was  not  true  that  he  had  ever  been  confined  in  a  mad  house.*' 
**  He  had  never  had  delirium  tremens."  *•  He  had  never  heard 
that  his  wife  thought  him  mad.''  ^  Yes,  it  was  true  he  had 
pledged  silver  of  his  master's  at  the  Pied  Horse  at  Newmarket." 
^  He  knew  it  was  a  felony,  but  ft  was  the  prisoner  who  put  it 
into  his  head  and  encouraged  him  to  do  it."  "  Yes,  he  would 
swear  to  that."  **  He  had  several  times  spoken  to  Lord 
Dunoran,  when  passing  under  the  name  of  Mervyn,  on  the  sub- 
ject of  his  father  being  wronged."  "  He  never  had  any  pro- 
mise from  my  lord,  in  case  ho  should  fix  the  guilt  of  that 
-murder  on  some  other  than  his  father."  Our  friend.  Captain 
Cluffe  was  called,  and  delivered  his  evidence  in  a  somewhat  • 
bluff  and  peremptory,  but  on  the  whole  effective  way. 

Charles  Natter,  after  some  whispered  consultation,  was  also  * 
22* 
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called,  and  related  what  we  have  heard.  "Yes,  he  had  heen 
arrested  for  the  murder  of  Dr.  Stark,  and  now  stood  out  on  bail 
to  answer  that  charge."  Then  followed  some  circumstances,  one 
of  which,  the  discovery  of  a  piece  of  what  was  presumed  to  be  the 
weapon  with  which  the  murder  was  perpetrated,  I  have  already 
mentioned.  Then  came  some  evidence  carious  bat  quite  clear, 
to  show  that  the  Charles  Archer  who  had  died  at  Florenoe, 
was  iu>t  the  Charles  Archer  who  had  murdered  Beauclerc, 
but  a  gentleman  who  had  served  in  the  army,  and  had  after- 
wards been  for  two  years  in  Italy,  in  the  employment  of  a 
London  firm  who  dealt  in  works  of  art,  and  was  actually 
redden t  in  Italy  at  the  time  when  the  Newmarket  murder  oc- 
curred, and  that  the  attempt  to  represent  him  as  the  person  who 
had  given  evidence  against  the  late  Lord  Dunoran  was  an 
elaborate  and  cunning  <jontrivance  of  the  prisoner  at  the  bar. 
Then  came  the  medical  evidence. 

Pell  was  examined,  and  delivered  only  half  a  dozen  learned 
sentences ;  Toole,  more  at  length,  made  a  damaging  comparison 
of  the  fragment  of  iron  already  mentioned,  and  the  outline  of 
the  fractures  in  the  deceased  man's  head ;  and  Dillon  was  ques- 
tioned generally,  and  was  not  cross-examined.  Then  came  the 
defence. 

The  points  were,  that  Sturk  was  restored  to  speech  by  the 
determined  interposition  of  the  prisoner  at  the  bar,  an  unlikely 
thing  if  he  was  ruining  himself  thereby  1  That  Stork's  brain 
had  been  shattered,  and  not  cleared  from  hallucinations  before 
he  died ;  that  having  uttered  the  monstrous  dream,  in  all  its 
parts  incredible,  which  was  the  sole  foundation  of  the  indict- 
ment against  that  every  way  respectable  and  eminent  gentle- 
man who  stood  there,  the  clerk,  Irons,  having  heard  something 
of  it,  had  conceived  the  plan  of  swearing  to  the  same  story,  for 
the  manifest  purpose  of  securing  thereby  the  favour  of  the 
young  Lord  Dunoran,  with  whom  he  had  been  in  conference 
upon  this  very  subject  without  ever  once  having  hinted  a  sylla- 
ble against  Mr.  Paul  Dangcrfield  until  after  Doctor  Sttirk's 
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dream  bad  been  divulged  ;  and  tbe  idea  of  fixing  tbe  guilt  of 
Beauolerc's  murder  upon  tbat  gentleman  of  wealtb,  family,  and 
station,  occurred  to  bis  intriguing,  and  unscrupulous  mind. 

Mr.  Dangerfield,  in  tbe  dock-  nodded  sometimes,  or  sneered 
or  smirked  witb  bollow  cbeeks,  or  sbook  bis  bead  in  unison 
witb  tbe  passing  sentiment  of  tbe  speaker,  directing,  tbrougb 
tbat  bot  atmospbere,  now  darkening  into  twiligbt,  a  quick 
glance  from  time  to  time  upon  tbe  aspect  of  tbe  jury,  tbe 
weatber-gauge  of  bis  fate,  but  altogetber  witb  a  firm,  manly, 
and  sarcastic,  and  at  times  a  somewbat  offended  air.  Tbe 
minutes  bad  stolen  away ;  tbe  Judge  read  bis  notes  by  candle- 
ligbt,  and  charged,  witb  dry  and  cranky  evidence,  dead  against 
tbat  man  of  integrity,  fashion,  and  guineas ;  and  did  not  appear 
a  bit  disturbed  at  tbe  idea  of  banging  bim. 

Wben  the  jury  went  in  he  bad  some  soup  upon  the  bench, 
and  sipped  it  with  a  great  noise.  Mr.  Dangerfield  shook  bands 
with  bis  counsel,  and  soMrkea  and  whispered.  Many  people 
t^ere  felt  queor,  and  grew  pale  in  the  suspense,  and  the  general 
gaze  was  fixed  upon  the  prisoner  with  a  coarse  curiosity,  of 
which  he  seemed  resolutely  unconscious ;  and  five  minutes 
passed  by,  and  a  minute  or  two  more — it  seemed  a  very  long 
time — and  then  the  door  of  the  jury-room  opened,  and  the  gen- 
tlemen came  stumbling  in,  taking  off  their  bats,  and  silence  was 
called.  There  was  no  need ;  and  the  foreman,  witb  a  very  pale 
and  frightened  face,  handed  down  the  paper. 

And  the  simple  message  sounded  through  the  court — 

"Guilty  I '^ 

And  Mr.  Dangerfield  bowed,  and  lifted  up  a  white,  smiling 
countenance,  all  over  shining  witb  a  slight  moisture. 

Then  there  was  some  whispering  among  the  conductors  of 
tlie  prosecution ;  and  the  leader  stood  up  to  say,  that,  in  con- 
sequence of  a  communication  from  tbe  law  oflScers  in  England, 
where  the  prisoner  was  Jx)  be  arraigned  on  a  capita^  indictment, 
involving  serious  consequences  to  others — ^for  tbe  murder,  be 
meant,  of  Mr.  Beauclerc — ^the  Crown  wished  that  he  should 
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stand  over  for  jndgment  nntil  certain  steps  in  that  case  faM 
been  taken  at  the  other  side.  Then  the  Court  inqoired  whether 
they  had  considered  so  and  so ;  and  the  leader  explained  and 
satisfied  his  lordship,  who  made  an  order  accordingly.  And 
Mr.  Dangerfield  made  a  low  bow,  with  a  smirk,  to  his  lordship, 
and  a  nod,  with  the  same,  to  his  counsel ;  and  he  turned,  and 
the  tarnkcy  and  darkness  received  him. 
.  Mr.  Dangerfield,  or  shall  we  say  the  villain,  Charles  Archer, 
with  characteristic  promptitude  and  coolness,  availed  himself 
of  the  interval  to  try  every  influence  he  could  once  have  set  in 
motion,  and  as  it  were  to  gather  his  strength  for  a  mighty  tussle 
with  the  king  of  terrors,  when  his  pale  fingers  should  tap  at  his 
cell-door.  I  have  seen  two  of  his  letters,  written  with  consum- 
mate plausibility  and  adroitness,  and  which  have  given  me 
altogether  a  very  high  idea  of  his  powers.  But  they  were  all 
received  with  a  terrifying  coldness  or  with  absolute  silence. 
There  was  no  reasoning  against  an  intuition.  Every  human 
being  felt  that  the  verdict  was  true,  and  that  the  judgment, 
when  it  came,  would  be  right ;  and  recoiled  from  the  smiling 
gentleman,  over  whose  white  head  the  hempen  circle  hung  like 
a  diabolic  glory. 

Dangerfield  was  a  great  favourite  with  the  gaoler,  whom,  so 
long  as  he  had  the  command  of  his  money,  he  had  treated  with 
a  frank  and  convivial  magnificence,  and  who  often  sat  up  to 
one  o'clock  with  him,  and  enjoyed  his  stories  prodigiously,  for 
the  sarcastic  man  of  the  world  lost  none  of  his  amusing  quali- 
ties ;  and — the  fatigues  of  his  barren  correspondence  ended — 
slept,  and  eat,  and  drank,  pretty  much  as  usual. 

This  Giant  Despair,  who  carried  the  keys  at  his  girdle,  did 
not  often  get  so  swell  a  pilgrim  into  his  castle,  and  was  secretly 
flattered  by  his  familiarity,  and  was  quite  willing  to  make  rules 
bend  a  little,  and  the  place  as  pleasant  as  possible  to  his  distin- 
guished guest,  and  give  him,  in  fact,  all  his  heart  could  desire, 
except  a  chance  of  escape. 

"  Fve  one  move  left — ^nothing  very  excellent — but  sometimes, 
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you  know,  a  scnrvy  card  enongh  will  win  the  trick.  Between^ 
yod  and  me,  my  good  friend,  I  have  a  thing  to  tell  that  'twill 
oblige  my  Lord  Dunoran  very  much  to  hear.  My  Lord 
Townshend  will  want  his  vote.  He  means  to  prove  his  peerage 
immediately,  and  he  may  give  a  poor  devil  a  lift,  yoo  see— 
hey?"   • 

So  next  day  there  came  my  Lord  Dunoran  and  a  magistrate ; 
not  Mr.  Lowe — Mr.  Dangerfield  professed  a  contempt  for  him, 
and  preferred  any  other.  So  it  was  Mr.  Armstrong  this  time, 
and  that  is  all  I  know  of  him. 

Lord  Dunoran  was  more  pale  than  usual ;  indeed  he  felt  like 
to  faint  on  coming  into  the  presence  of  the  man  who  had  made 
his  life  so  indescribably  miserable,  and  throughout  the  inter- 
view he  scarcely  spoke  six  sentences,  and  not  one  word  of  re- 
proach.    The  villain  was  down.    It  was  enough. 

Mr.  Dangerfield  was,  perl^ps,  a  little  excited.  He  talked 
more  volubly  than  usual,  and  once  or  twice  there  came  a  little 
flush  over  his  pallid  forehead  and  temples.  But,  on  the  whole, 
he  was  very  much  the  same,  brisk  sardonic  talker  and  polite 
gentleman  whom  Mr.  Mervyn  had  so  often  discoursed  with  in 
Ohapelizod.  On  this  occasion,  his  narrative  ran  on  uninter- 
mptcdly  and  easily,  but  full  of  horrors,  like  a  satanic  reverie.^ 

"Upon  my  honour,  sir,"  said  Paul  Dangerfield,  with  his 
head  erect,  **  I  bear  Mr.  Lowe  no  ill-will.  He  is,  you'll  excuse 
me,  a  thief-catcher  by  nature.  He  thinks  he  works  from  duty, 
public  spirit,  and  other  fine  influences ;  I  know  it  is  simply 
from  an  irrepressible  instinct.  I  do  assure  you,  I  never  yet  > 
bore  any  man  the  least  ill-will.  I've  had  to  remove  two  or 
three,  not  because  I  hated  them — I  did  not  care  a  button  for 
any — but  because  their  existence  was  incompatible  with  my 
safety,  which,  sir,  is  the  first  thing  to  me,  as  yours  is  to  you. 
Human  laws  we  respect — ha,  ha! — ^you  and  I,  because  they 
Bubserve  our  convenience,  and  just  so  long.  When  they  tend, 
to  our  destruction,  'tis,  of  coarse,  another  thing." 

This,  it  mast  be  allowed,  was  frank  enough ;  there  was  no 
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bargain  hero ;  and  whatever  Mr«  Dangerfield^s  plan  might  have 
beep,  it  certainly  did  not  involve  making  terms  with  Lord 
Dunoran  beforehand,  or  palliating  or  disguising  what  he  bad 
done.     So  on  he  went 

**  I  believe  in  luck,  sir,  and  there's  the  sum  of  my  credo.  I 
was  wrong  in  taking  that  money  from  Beauclerc  when  I  did, 
'twas  in  the  midst  of  a  dismal  run  of  ill-fortune.  There  was 
nothing  unfair  in  taking  it,  though.  The  man  was  a  cheat  It 
was  not  really  his,  and  no  one  could  tell  to  whom  it  belonged. 
I  killed  him  to  prevent  his  killing  me.  Precisely  the  same 
motive  as  that  on  ^hich,  in  the  name  of  justice,  which  means 
only  the  collective  selfishness  of  my  fellow-creatures,  you  design 
in  cool  blood  to  put  me  publicly  to  death.  'Tis  only  that  yoo, 
gentlemen,  think  it  contributes  to  your  safety.  That's  the 
spirit  of  human  laws.  I  applaud  and  I  adopt  it  1n  my  own 
case.  Pray,  sir,"  (to  Mr.  Armstrong),  "  do  me  the  hononr  to 
try  this  snuff,  'tis  real  French  rappee. 

"  But,  sir,  though  I  have  had  to  do  these  things,  which  you 
or  any  other  man  of  nerve  would  do  with  a  sufficient  motive,  I 
never  hurt  any  man  without  a  necessity  for  it  My  money  Fve 
made  fairly,  though  in  great  measure  by  play,  and  no  man  can 
say  I  ever  promised  that  which  I  did  not  perform.  'Tis  quite 
true  I  killed  Beauclerc  in  the  manner  described  by  Irons.  That 
was  put  upon  me,  and  I  could  not  help  it  I  did  right  'Tis 
also  true,  I  killed  that  scoundrel  Glascock,  as  Irons  related. 
Shortly  after,  being  in  trouble  about  money,  and  in  danger  of 
arrest,  I  went  abroad,  and  changed  my  name  and  disguised  my 
person. 

"  At  Florence  I  was  surprised  to  find  a  letter  directed  to 
Charles  Archer.  You  may  suppose  it  was  not  agreeable.  Bnt, 
of  course,  I  would  not  claim  it ;  and  it  went  after  all  to  him  for 
whom  it  was  intended.  There  was  actually  there  a  Mr.  Charles 
Archer,  dying  of  a  decline.  Three  respectable  English  resi- 
dents had  made  his  acquaintance,  knowing  nothing  of  him,  bat 
that  he  was  a  sick  countryman.     When  I  learned  all  about  it,  I 
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too  got  an  introduction  to  him  ;  and  when  he  died,  I  prevailed 
with  one  of  them  to  send  a  note  signed  by  himself  and  two 
inore  to  the  London  lawyer  who  was-,  pursuing  me,  simply  stat* 
ing  that  Charles  Archer  had  died  in  Florence,  to  their  know- 
ledge, they  having  seen  him  during  his  last  illness  and  attended 
his  funeral. 

^  I  t(5ld  them  that  he  had  begged  me  to  see  this  done,  as 
family  affairs  made  it  necessary  ;  'twas  as  well  to  use  the  event — 
and  they  did  it  without  difficulty.  I  do  not  know  how  the 
obituary  announcement  got  into  the  newspapers, — it  was  not 
my  doing — and  naming  him  as  the  evidence  in  the  prosecution 
of  my  Lord  Dunoran  was  a  great  risk,  and  challenged  contra* 
diction,  but  none  came.  Sir  Philip  Drayton  was  one  of  the 
signatures,  and  it  satisfied  the  attorney. 

**  When  I  came  to  Chapelizod,  I  did  not  know  that  Irons  was 
above  ground,  nor  he  either  that  I  was  living.  We  had  wan- 
dered far  enough  asunder  in  the  interval  to  make  the  chances 
very  many  we  should  never  meet  again.  Yet  here  we  met, 
and  I  knew  him,  and  he  me.  But  he's  a  nervous  man,  and 
whimsical. 

"  He  was  afraid  of  me,  and  never  used  his  secret  to  force 
money  from  me.  Still  it  was  not  pleasant.  I  did  not  know 
but  that  if  I  went  away  he  might  tell  it.  I  weighed  the  matter ; 
'tis  true  I  thought  there  might  have  come  a  necessity  to  deal 
with  him ;  but  I  would  not  engage  in  anything  of  the  sort, 
without  an  absolute  necessity.  But  Dr.  Sturk  was  different — a 
bull-headed,  conceited  fool.  I  thought  I  remembered  his  face 
at  Newmarket,  and,  changed  as  it  was,  I  was  right,  and  learned 
all  about  him  from  Irons.  I  saw  his  mind  was  at  work  on  me, 
though  he  could  not  find  me  out,  and  I  could  not  well  know 
what  course  a  man  like  that  might  take,  or  how  much  he  might 
liave  seen  or  remembered.     That  was  not  pleasant  neither. 

"  The  nature  of  the  beast,  Sturk,  and  his  circumstances  were 
dangerous.  'Twas  necessary  for  my  safety  to  make  away  with 
him.     I  tried  it  by  several  ways.     I  made  a  quarrel  between 
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him  and  Toole,  bat  somehow  it  never  came  to  a  duel ;  and  a 
worse  one  between  him  and  Nntter,  bat  that  too  fiiiled  to  come 
to  a  fight  It  was  to  be,  sir,  and  mj  time  had  come.  What  I 
long  suspected  had  arrived,  and  he  told  me  in  his  own  stadj  be 
knew  me,  and  wanted  money.  The  money  didn't 'matter;  of 
that  I  could  spare  abundance ;  but  the  man  who  gets  a  sixpence 
from  yoa  on  sudi  terms  is  a  tyrant  and  your  master,  and  I  can't 
brook  slavery. 

**^  I  owed  the  fellow  no  ill-will ;  npon  my  honoar,  as  a  gentle- 
man ;  I  forgive  him  ;  as  I  hope  he  has  fbi^ven  me.  It  was  all 
fair  he  should  try.  We  can't  help  our  instincts.  There's  some- 
thing wolfish  in  OS  all.  I  was  vexed  at  his  d-  d  folly,  thoagh, 
and  sorry  to  have  to  put  him  out  of  the  way.  However,  I  saw 
I  must  be  rid  of  him. 

^  There  was  no  immediate  hurry.  I  c6ald  afford  to  wait  s 
little.  I  thought  he  would  walk  home  on  the  night  I  met  him. 
He  had  gone  into  town  in  Colonel  Strafibrd's  carriage.  It  re* 
turned  early  in  the  afternoon  without  him.  I  knew  his  habits; 
he  dined  at  Eeating's  ordinary  at  four  o'clock ;  and  Mercer, 
whom  he  had  to  speak  with,  would  not  see  him,  on  his  15ill  of 
exchange  business,  in  his  counting-house.  Blurk  told  me  so; 
and  he  must  wait  till  half-past  five  at  his  lodgings.  What  he 
had  to  say  was  satisfactory,  and  I  allowed  five  minutes  for 
that. 

^*  Then  he  might  come  home  in  a  coach.  But  he  was  a  close- 
fisted  fellow  and  loved  a  shilling ;  so  it  was  probable  he  would 
walk.  His  usual  path  was  by  the  Star  Fort,  and  through  the 
thorn  woods  between  that  and  the  Magazine.  So  I  met  him. 
I  said  I  was  for  town,  and  asked  him  how  he  had  fared  in  his 
business ;  and  turned  with  him,  walking  slowly  as  thoagh  to 
hear.  I  had  that  loaded  whalebone,  in  my  pocket,  and  my 
sword,  but  no  pistol.  It  was  not  the  place  for  firearms ;  the 
noise  would  have  made  an  alarm.  So  I  turned  sharp  upon  him 
and  felled  him.  He  knew  by  an  intuition  what  was  aboat  to 
happen,  for  as  the  blow  fell  he  yelled  *  murder.'     That  < 
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fellow,  Natter,  in  the  wood  at  our  riglit,  scarce  a  bandred  yards 
away,  halloed  in  answer.  I  had  bat  time  to  strike  him  two 
blows  on  the  top  of  his  head  that  might  have  killed  an  ox.  T 
felt  the  metal  sink  at  the  second  in  his  skull,  and  would  have 
pinked  himMbrough  with  my  sword,  but  the  fellow  was  close  on 
me,  and  I  thought  I  knew  the  voice  for  Natter's.  I  stole 
through  the  bushes  swiftly,  and  going  along  into  the  hollow 
under  the  M^azine,  and  thence  on. 

*^  There  was  a  slight  fog  upon  the  Park,  and  I  met  no  one. 
I  got  across  the  Park-wall,  over  the  quarry,  and  so  down  by  the 
stream  at  Coy le's,  and  on  to  the  road  near  my  house.  No  one 
was  in  sight,  so  I  walked  down  to  Chapelizod  to  show  myself. 
Near  the  village  tree  I  met  Dr.  Toole.  I  asked  him  if  Nutter 
was  in  the  club,  and  he  said  no — nor  at  home,  he  believed,  for 
his  boy  had  seen  him  more  than  half-an-hour  ago  leave  his  hall- 
door,  dressed  for  the  road. 

^  So  I  made  as  if  disappointed,  and  turned  back  again,  as- 
sured that  Nutter  was  the  man.  I. was  not  easy,  for  I  could  not 
be  sure  that  Sturk  was  dead.  Had  I  been  allowed  a  second  or 
two  more,  I'd  have  made  sure  work  of  it.  Still  I  was  nearly 
sure.  I  could  not  go  back  now  and  finish  the  business.  I 
could  not  say  whether  he  lay  there  any  longer,  and  if  he  did, 
how  many  men -Nutter  might  have  about  him  by  l^is  time.  So, 
sir,  the  cast  was  made,  I  could  not  mend  it,  and  mast  abide  my 
fortune,  be  it  good  or  ilL 

^  Not  a  servant  saw  me  go  out  or  return.  I  came  in  quietly, 
and  went  into  my  bed-room  and  lighted  a  candle,  ^was  a 
blulider,  a  blot,  but  a  thousand  to  one  it  was  not  hit.  I  washed 
my  hands.  There  was  some  blood  on  the  whalebone,  and  on 
my  fingers.  I  rolled  the  loaded  whalebone  up  in  a  red  hand- 
kerchief, and  locked  it  into  my  chest  of  drawers,  designing  to 
destroy  it,  which  I  did,  so  soon  as  the  servaftts  were  in  bed,  and 
then  I  felt  a  chill  and  a  slight  shiver ; — ^M^was  only  that  I  was 
an  older  man.  I  was  cool  enough,  but  a  strain  on  the  mind 
was  more  to  me  then  than  twenty  years  before.    So  I  drank  a' 
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dram,  and  I  heard  a  noise  outside  ray  window,  ^was  then 
that  stupid  dog,  Claffe,  saw  ibe,  as  he  swciurs., 

^  Well,  next  daj  Stark  was  brought  home ;  Natter  was  gone, 
and  the  suspicion  attached  to  him.  That  was  welL  But, 
though  Pell  pronounced  that  he  must  die  without  recovering 
consciousness,  and  that  the  trepan  wouldlkill  him  instantaneous- 
ly, I  had  a  profound  misgiving  that  he  might  recover  ^eoh  and 
recollection.  I  wrote  as  exact  a  statement  of  the  case  to  my 
London  physician — a  very  great  man — as  I  conld  recollect,  and 
had  his  answer,  which  agreed  exactly  with  Dr.  Pell's.  'Twas 
agreed  on  all  hands  the  trepan  would  be  certain  death.  Days, 
weeks,  or  months — ^il  mattered  not  what  the  interval — no  re- 
turning glimmer  of  memory  could  light  his  death-bed.  Still, 
sir,  I  presaged  evil.    He  was  so  long  about  dying. 

"  I'm  telling  you  everything,  you  see,  I  offered  Irons  what 
would  have  been  a  fortune  to  him — he  was  attending  occasion- 
ally in  Sturk's  sick-room,  and  assisting  in  dressing  his  wounds 
— to  watch  his  opportunity  and  smother  him  with  a  wet  hand- 
kerchief. I  would  have  done  it  myself  afterwards,  on  the  sole 
opportunity  that  offered,  had  I  not  been  interrupted. 

"  I  engaged,  with  Mrs.  Sturk's  approval.  Doctor  Dillon.  I 
promised  him  five  hundred  guineas  to  trepan  him.  That  young 
villain,  I  could  prove,  bled  Alderman  Sherlock  to  death  to 
please  the  Alderman's  young  wife.  Who'd  have  thought  the 
needy  profligate  would  have  hesitated  to  plunge  his  trepan  into 
the  brain  of  a  dying  man — a  corpse,  ypn  may  say,  already — ^for 
five  hundred  guineas  ?  I  was  growing  feverish  under  the  pro- 
tracted suspense.  I  was  haunted  by  the  apprehension  of  Sturk's 
recovering  his  consciousness  and  speech,  in  which  case  I  should 
have  been  reduced  to  my  present  rueful  situation ;  and  I  was 
resolved  to  end  that  cursed  uncertainty. 

"  When  I  thought  Dillon  had  forgot  his  appointment  in  his 
swinish  vices,  I  turned  my  mind  another  way.  I  resolved  to 
leave  Sturk  to  nature,  and  clench  the  case  against  Nutter,  by 
evidence  I  would  have  compelled  Irons  to  swear.    As  it  tamed 
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otitj  thai  would  have  been  the  better  way.  Had  Sturk  died 
without  speakiug,  and  Nutter  hanged  for  his  death,  the  question 
could  have  opened  no  more,  and  Irons  would  have  been  nailed 
to  my  interest. 

**  I  viewed  the  problem  every  way.  I  saw  the  danger  from 
the  first^and  provided  many  expedieAts,  which,  one  after  the 
other,  fortune  frustrated.  I  can't  confidentially  say  even  now 
that  it  would  have  been  wiser  to  leave  Sturk  to  die,  as  the  doc- 
tors said  he  must.  I  had  a  foreboding,  in  spite  of  all  they  could 
say,  he  would  wake  up  before  he  died  and  denounce  me.  If 
'twas  a  mistake,  'twas  a  fated  one,  and  I  could  not  help  it. 
-  **So,  sir,  you  see  I've  nothing  to  blame  myself  for — ^though 
all  has  broken  down. 

"I  guessed  when  I  heard  the  sound  at  the  ball-door  of  my 
house  that  Sturk  or  Irons  had  spoken,  and  that  they  were  come 
to  take  me.  Had  I, broken  through  them,  I  might  have  made 
ray  escape..  It  was  long  odds  against  me,  but  still  I  had  a 
chance — that's  all.  And  the  matter  affecting  my  Lord  Duno- 
ran's  innocence,  F-m  ready  to  swear,  if  it  can  serve  his  son — hav- 
ing been  the  undesigned  cause  of  some  misfortunes  to  you,  my 
lord,  in  my  lifetime." 

Lord  Dunoran  said  nothing,  he  only  bowed  his  head. 

So  Dangerfield,  when  his  statement  respecting  the  murder 
of  Beauclerc  had  been  placed  clearly  in  writing,  made  oath  of 
its  truth,  and  immediately  when  this  was  over  (he  had,  while 
they  were  preparing  the  statement,  been  walking  up  and  dpwn 
his  flagged  chamber),  he  grew,  all  on  a  sudden,  weak,  and  then 
very  flushed,  and  they  thought  he  was  about  to  take  a  flt ;  but 
speedily  he  recovered  himself,  and  in  five  minutes'  time  was 
much  as  he  had  been  at  the  commencement 

After  my  lord  and  Mr.  Armstrong  went  away,  he  had  the 
gaoler  with  him,  and  seemed  very  sanguine  about  getting  his 
pardon,  and  was  very  brisk  and  chatty,  and  said  he'd  prepare 
his  petition  in  the  morning,  and  got  in  large  paper  for  drafting 
it  on,  and  said,  ^I  suppose  at  the  close  of  this  commission  they 
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win  bring  me  up  for  jadgment ;  that  will  be  the  day  after  to- 
morrow, and  I  must  bave  my  petition  ready.*^  And  he  talked 
away  like  a  man  who  had  got  a  care  off  his  mind,  and  is  in 
high  spirits;  and  when  grinning,  beetle-browed  Giant  De^ir 
shook  his  hand,  and  wished  him  luck  at  parting,  he  stopped 
him,  laying  his  white  hand  upon  his  herculean  arm,  and,  said 
he,  ^  IVe  a  point  to  urge  they  don't  suspect.  Vm  sure  of 
my  liberty :  what  do  you  tiiink  of  that — ^hey  ? "  ahd  he  laughed. 

So  they  parted  in  a  sprightly,  genial  way ;  and  in  the  morn- 
ing the  turnkey  called  the  gaoler  up  at  an  unseasonable  hour, 
and  told  him  that  Mr.  Dangerfield  was  dead. 

The  gaoler  lay  in  the  passage  outside  the  prisoner's  cell,  with 
his  bed  across  the  door,  which  was  locked,  and  jisited  him  at 
certain  intervals.  The  first  time  he  went  in  there  was  nothing 
remarkable.  It  was  but  half-an-hour  after  the  gaoler  had  left 
Mr.  Dangei^old,  for  so  he  chose  to  be  called,  was  dozing  very 
quietly  in  his  bed,  and  just  opened  his  eyes,  and  nodded  on 
awaking,  as  though  he  would  say,  '^Here  I  am,'' but  did  not 
speak. 

When,  three  hours  later,  the  officer  entered,  having  lighted 
his  candle  at  the  lamp,  he  instantly  recoiled.  "  The  room  felt 
so  queer,"  said  he,  "  I  thought  I'd  a  fainted,  and  I  drew  back. 
I  tried  it  again  a  bit  further  in,  and  'twas  worse,  and  the  candle 
almost  went  out — ^'twas  as  if  the  devil  was  there.  I  drew  back 
quick,  and  I  called  the  prisoner,  but  no  word  was  there,  then  I 
locks  the  door,  and  called  Michael ;  and  when  he  came  we 
called  the  prisoner  again,  but  to  no  purpose.  Then  we  opened 
the  door,  and  I  made  a  rush,  and  smashed  the  window  to  let  in 
air.  We  had  to  wait  outside  a  good  while  before  we  could  ven- 
ture in ;  and  when  we  did,  there  he  was  lying  like  a  man  asleep 
on  his  bed,  with  his  nightcap  on,  and  his  hand  under  his  cheek, 
and  he  smiling  down  on  the  flags,  very  sly,  like  a  man  who  has 
won  something  cleverly.  He  was  dead,  and  his  limbs  cold  by 
this  time." 

There  was  an  inquest.     Some  said  it  was  a  heart-disease,  and 
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others  an  exhalation  from  the  prison  floor.  He  was  dead,  thai 
was  all  the  jury  could  say  for  certain,  and  they  found  'twas  **  by 
the  visitation  of  God. " 

The  niece  of  this  gaoler  said  she  well  remembered  her  uncle, 
when  a  very  old  man,  three  years  before  the  rebellion,  relating 
that  Mr.  Dangerficld  came  by  his  death  in  consequence  of  some 
charcoal  in  a  warming-pan  he  had  prevailed  on  him  to  allow 
him  for  his  bed,  he  having  complained  of  cold. 

Mr.  Irons,  of  course,  left  Ohapelizod.  He  took  with  him  the 
hundred  guineas  which  Mr.  Datgerfield  had  given  him,  as,  also, 
it  was  said,  a  handsome  addition  made  to  that  fund  by  oplen- 
handed  Dr.  Walsingham ;  but  somehow,  being  much  pressed  for 
time,  he  f(H*got  good  Mistress  Irons,  who  remained  behind  and 
let  lodgings  pretty  much  as  usual. 


CHAPTER  XCV. 

THE   STORY    ENDS. 

The  old  minutes  of  the  Irish  House  of  Lords  can  better 
explain  than  I  the  parliamentary  process  by  which  all  the  con- 
sequences of  the  judgment  against  the  late  Lord  Dunoran  were 
abrogated,  as  respected  his  son.  An  ancient  name  rescued  from 
the  shadow  of  dishonour,  and  still  greater  estates,  made  my  Lord 
and  Lady  as  happy  as  such  things  can.  So  for  the  recluse 
Mervyn,  and  the  fair  Gertrude  Chattesworth,  our  story  ends  like 
a  fairy  tale. 

A  wedding  in  those  days  was  a  celebration  and  a  feast ;  and 
it  was  deemed  fitting  that  the  union  of  Grertrude  Chattesworth 
and  the  youthful  Lord  Dunoran  should  await  the  public  vindica- 
tion of  his  family,  and  the  authentic  restoration  of  all  their  rights 
iEiud  possessions.  On  the  eve  of  this  happy  day,  leaning  on  the 
youthful  arm  of  kindly  Dan  Loftus,  there  came  a  figure  not  see^ 
there  for  many  months  before,  very  much  changed,  grown^,  oh, 
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how  old  !     It  was  the  good  Rector  who  asked  to  seo  Miss  Ger- 
trude. 

And  80  when  he  entered  the  room,  she  ran  to  meet  him  with 
a  little  cry ;  and  she  threw  her  arms  abpnt  his  neck  and  sobbed 
a  good  deal  on  that  old,  cassocked  shoulder,  and  longed  to  ask 
him  to  let  her  be  as  a  daughter  to  hinu  But  he  understood  hw, 
and,  after  a  while,  he  wished  her  joy,  very  kindly.  And  my 
Lord  Dunoran  came  in  and  was  very  glad  to  see  him,  and  very 
tender  and  reverent  too ;  and  the  ^od  Doctor,  as  he  could  not 
be  at  the  wedding,  wished  to 'say  a  word  ^on  the  eve  of  the 
great  change  which  my  dear  young  friend — ^little  Gertie,  we  used 
to  call  her — ^is  about  to  make."  And  so  he  talked  to  them  both. 
It  was  an  affectionate  little  homily,  and  when  he  had  done, 
and  had  risen  to  take  leave,  he  said  in  his  gentle  and  simple 
way — 

**  And  I  brought  you  a  little  present — a  neck-lace  and  ear- 
rings—old-fashioned,  I'm  afraid — ^they  were  my  dear  mother's 
diamonds,  and  were  to  have  been         "  ■ 

Here  there  was  a  little  pause — they  knew  what  was  in  his 
mind — and  he  dried  his  eyes  quickly. 

"And  won't  you  take  them,  Gertie,  for  poor  little  Lily's 
keepsake.  And  so — well,  well — little  Gertie — ^I  taught  you  your 
catechism — Dear,  dear!  Little  Gerty  going  to  be  married! 
And  may  God  Almighty  bless  her  to  you,  and  you  to  her,  with 
length  of  days,  and  all  goodness;  and  with  children,  the  inheri- 
tors of  your  fair  forms,  and  all  your  graces,  to  gladden  your 
home  with  love  and  duty,  and  to  close  your  eyes  at  last,  with 
tender  reverence ;  and  to  walk  after  you,  when  your  time  is 
over,  in  the  same  happy  and  honourable  paths." 

Miss  Gertrude  was  crying,  and  with  two  quick  little  steps  she 
took  his  knotted  old  hand,  and  kissed  it  fervently  and  said — 

**  I  thank  you,  sir,  you've  always  been  so  good  to  me ;  I  wish 
I  could  tell  you — and  won't  you  come  to  us,  sir,  and  see  us  very 
often — when  we  are  settled — and  bring  good  Mr.  Loftus,  and 
dear  old  Sally ;  and  thank  you,  sir,  with  all  my  heart,  for  your 
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beautiful  presents,  and  for  your  noble  advice,  sir,  which  I  will 
never  forget,  and  for  your  blessing,  and  I  wish  I  could  show 
you  how  very  much  I  loye  and  reverence  you." 

And  my  Lord  Dunoran,  though  he  was  smiling,  looked  as  if 
be  had  been  crying  too.  But  men,  yOu  know,  don't  like  to  bo 
detected  in  that  weakness,  though  everybody  knows  there  are 
moments  when  bonus  Sbmeras  dormitat. 

Good  Doctor  Walsingham  made  Dan  Lofbus  his  curate.     But 
when  in  the  course  of  time  a  day  came  when  the  old  Rector 
was  to  meet  his  parishioners  no  more,  and  the  parish  was  vacant, 
I  do  not  hear  that  honest  Dan  succeeded  to  it.     Indeed  I'm 
afraid  that  it  needs  sometimes  a  spice  of  the  devil,  or  at  least  of 
the  word,  to  get  on  in  the  church.     But  Lord  Dunoran  took     - 
him  with  him  to  the  embassage  to  Lisbon,  and  afterwards  ho* 
remained  in  his  household  as  his  domestic  chaplain,  much  be-  ' 
loved  and  respected.     And  there  he  had  entire  command  of  his 
Lordship's  fine  library,  and  compiled  and  composed,  and  did 
everything  but  publish  and  marry. 

In  due  time  the  fair  Magnolia  made  the  amorous  and  formi- 
dable O'Flaherty  happy.  Single  blessedness  was  not  for  her,  and 
it  is  due  to  her  to  say,  she  turned  out  one  of  the  best  housewives 
in  Chapelizod,  and  made  the  Fireworker  account  for  every  shil- 
ling of  his  pay  and  other  revenues,  and  managed  the  commis- 
sariat and  all  othA*  departments  to  admiration.  She  cured  her 
lord  very  nearly  of  boosing,  and  altogether  of  duelling.  One 
combat  only  he  fought  after  his  marriage,  and  it  was  rumoured 
that  the  blooming  Magnolia  actually  chastised  the  gigantic  delin- 
quent with  her  own  fair  hand.  That,  however,  I  don't  believe. 
But  unquestionably  she  did  in  other  ways,  lead  the  contumacious 
warrior  so  miserable  a  life  for  some  months  after  that,  as  he 
averred  to  the  Major,  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  it  would  have  been 
**  more  to  his  taste  to  have  been  shot  on  the  occasion."  At  first, 
of  course,  the  Fireworker  showed  fight,  and  sometimes  broke 
loose  altogether;  but  in  the  end  "his  mouth  was  made,"  his 
paces  formed,  and   he  became  a  very  serviceable  and  willing 
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animal.  Bot  if  she  was  strong,  sBe  was  also  generous,  and  very 
popular  for  her  good  nature  and  fearlessness.  And  tbcj  made 
a  very  happy,  as  well  as  a  comely  couple. 

At  length  came  the  day  of  the  nuptials — a  grand  day  for 
Belmont — a  grand  day  for  the  town.  Half  a  dozen  flags  were 
up  and  floating  in  the  autumnal  sun.  The  band  of  the  Eoyal 
Irish  Artillery  played  noble  and  cheering  strains  upon  the  lawns 
of  Belmont  There  were  pipers  and  fiddlers  beside,  for  rustic 
merry-makers  under  the  poplars.  Barrels  of  strong  ale  and 
sparkling  cider  were  broached  on  the  grass ;  and  plenty  of  sub- 
stantial fare  kept  the  knives  and  forks  clattering  under  the  mar- 
quees by  the  hedge-row.  The  rude  and  hospitable  feudalism 
of  old  times  had  not  died  out  yet ;  marriage  being  an  honoar- 
4  able  estate,  the  bride  and  bridegroom  did  not  steal  away  in  a 
travelling  carriage^  trying  to  pass  for  something  else,  to  uiv- 
known  regions,  J>ut  remained  courageously  upon  the  premises, 
the  central  figures  of  a  genial  gala. 

Need  I  describe  the  redding  ?  It  always  seems  to  me  that  I 
saw  it,  and  see  it  still ;  Fve  heard  the  old  folk  talk  it  over  so 
often.  The  reader's  fancy  will  take  the  business  off  my  hands. 
"  What's  a  play  without  a  marriage  ?  and  what  is  a  marriage  if 
.one  sees  nothing  of  it!"  says  Sir  Roger,  in  Gay's  tragi-comic 
pastoral.  ^'Let  him  have  his  humour,  but  set  the  doors  wide 
open  that  we  may  see  how  all  goes  on."  « 

(Sir  Roger  at  the  door,  pointing.) 

"  So  natural !  d'ye  see  now,  neighbours  ?  The  ring  i'faith. 
To  have  and  to  hold !  Right  again ;  well  play'd.  Doctor  ;  well 
play'd,  son  Thomas,  Come,  come,  Fm  satisfied.  Now  for  the 
fiddles  and  dances." 
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